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NEW QATABANI INSCRIPTIONS Gs M; 


By Mammo ‘Arı Gaui 
(PLATES I-IV) 


AJOR M. D. VAN LESSEN, M.C. (Royal Hampshire Regt.), has made 

available to me, in photographs and hand-made copies, about 30 inscrip- 
tions and graffiti which he had either acquired or come across on rocks and 
buildings during his tour of duty with the Aden Protectorate Levies. These 
inscriptions, most of which proved to be hitherto unknown or unpublished, 
will be numbered in a series under the name of Van Lessen. 


Van LESSEN 1 


Inscription on a pink marble slab which Major Van Lessen obtained from 
a peasant in al-Naqüb and is now in his possession. It is broken on the right 
immediately under the level of 1. 10 and on the left immediately next to the 
end of 1. 11, showing traces of 12 lines in all. The first line is in characters of 
a smaller size, separated from 1. 2 by a space wider than the uniform space 
separating the rest of the lines from each other. Lines 2-10 have each an 
average number of 25 letters and separation lines. The slab is 174 in. x 12$ in. 
Plate I. 


pi 


ywm/hrgs/mr's/ Y D'B/DBYN /m/SHR/GY LN 


SHWm/in/Y'ZL/DK RS/sqny 
‘M/DDY MTm/bht/mrtn/bdtm 
swfy/ M /'bds/SHWm/bthrg 
'mPs/SHR/YGL/wbns/ Y D^B/Y 
HN'M/wSHR/HLL/wbns/Y D^B/Y 
GL/mlk/QTBN /wmr's/riww/y 
wm/drf/untsf/bmršwmyw/ rb 
/whmsy/hruwf/stwt/rtd/ W 
nfss/w'dn]e/wbnsww/SKR'M /w 
ec. o fWhwy/YSRH'M/Y'ZL 
ose dado ieu 'LY/wYSR[' 


fo NS & iP gyn 


M بم سم قم‎ 
دم صن‎ Hf o 
T 
N 


Translation 
1. On the occasion when his lord YD°B DBYN, the son of SHR GYLN 
protected him. 
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2. SHWm, the son of PZL, of the clan KRS dedicated 

. to ‘Amm, of DYMTm, this phallus of limestone because 

. ‘Amm kept his servant SE Wm safe under the protection of 

. his lords SHR YGL and his son YD^B Y- 

. HNM and SHR HLL and his son YD^B Y- 

. GL, the kings of Qatabin. And his lords were paid their dues 

7 when he selected and paid out, in respect of any and every single due, 

. fifty four sheep, for (their) bearing responsibility for (his) 
safety. He put under the protection of ‘Amm 

10. his person and his household (?)] and his sons SKR'M and 


«00-10» c Hm م‎ 


pus and his brothers] YSRH.M Y'ZL 
12. inis v exte ‘LY and YSR[ 
13: [M euadere utu E ER 

Notes 


L. 1: hrgs: cf. also bthrg in 1. 4. The meaning adopted here, ‘to protect’, 
really means to extend protection to, to render inviolate. The verb is second 
form, and thrg, 1. 4, is its verbal noun ; cf RES, 4329, 4, ete., and cf. also Arabic 
harraja in a tradition: والمرأة‎ eJ : حق الضعيفين‎ ciel dl explained as: 
legal من‎ de aa oly أضيّقه‎ (Taj al-'arüs). See also the comment upon stlwt 
(infra, 1.9). ¥YD°B/DBYN /bn/SHR/GYLN : this is the first time that thig full 
name occurs in published inscriptions. Of. YD^B/DBYN/bn/SHR in RES, 
3642 C, and 3350, 1, described as mukarrib Qatabün ; and RES, 3583, 6, and 
3878, where he is described as malik Qataban. He seems to be the father of 
either, or both, SHR YGL and SHR HLL; cf. RES, 4094, 3. Protection, 
probably, was first extended to the dedicant by, and in the reign of, YD"B/ 
DBYN/bn/SHR/GYLN and then continued, or honoured, by his two sons 
and their own two sons respectively ; cf. infra, ll. 5-7. For SHR GYLN ı 
ef. RES, 4932, ete. 

L. 2: SHWm/bn/YZL/DERS: SHWm does not occur in published 
South Arabian inscriptions; cf. SHYY in Lihyanite, RNP, 1, 183, which is 
probably the diminutive of SHW. Y'ZL : occurs both as Qatabani and Sabaean, 
RNP, 1, 42. DKRS : cf. KRS, RNP, 1, 116, supposedly Sabaean. 

L. 3: ‘Amm DDYMTm: cf. ‘Amm DEYMTm in RES, 4328, 7. If this 
name here is authentic and not a lapicide's mistake for DRYMTm, then 
DDYMTm might be referring to a place hitherto unknown or, quite probably, 
referring to dymi; cf. Arabic dimah ‘rain’; and cf. DYMT (Lih.), RNP, 1, 66. 
In this case it would mean that ‘Amm is described as the ‘ God of rain’. bht: 
this word is one of a few mysterious words in South Arabian lexicography, 
which have eluded satisfactory explanation. The root has generally been 
accepted to be b-h-t, cf. Arabic baht. But Mordtmann and Mittwoch, in their 
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discussion of bhin in CIH, 960, 2, adopted the reading bahat, thus suggesting 
that bht should derive from a root with a weak middle.! 


Al-Qamiis gives the following definition of الاصل : بوح‎ call d البو‎ 
الشمس‎ e وبوج‎ . . ge والنفس‎ cod كر‎ Uy. Taking ,بورح‎ the name of 


the sun, as the meaning possibly associated with bht is quite plausible. But 
RES, 3902, 142 reads: hmsn/bhtn/wáms ...; and the comment thereupon 
says, ‘ $ms pourrait être un bijou votif en forme de soleil, d’après hébr. DAW ?' 
Indeed, the giving of a votive ‘sun’ in jewellery is reported in association 
with the Ka‘ba in Islamic times.? But it would be rather difficult to reconcile 
the mention of bht and šms next to each other if they were supposed to mean 
the same thing. Besides, some lexicographers claim that the name of the sun 
is cy with yd. (Taj al-'arüs, article e y.) 

The other meanings of cH given by al-Qümtis are different explanations 


of the word in the saying: أبن بوحلك‎ éll, meaning, in general terms, ‘ Thy 
son is he whom thou hast begotten, not he whom thou hast adopted’ (Lane, 
Lexicon). The sense نفس‎ here could easily support Mordtmann and Mittwoch’s 
suggestion giving bht a meaning similar to slm +; cf. also the use of mtl and 
swr in the same sense. ,نفس‎ however, seems to be rather an implicit sense 


in the saying, or a polite way of interpreting the saying. The other meanings 
ee (c الفر‎ < Sli have a clear common association, and one can also com- 


pare Arabic bah. Most probably the original sense of بوح‎ is either ee فرج‎ 


or جماع‎ ; but I prefer here the first. 
The t at the end of bht is the feminine ending, but it does not indicate any 


1 J. E Mordtmann and E. Mittwoch, Sabassche Inschriften, Hamburg, 1931, 210. 

3 Al-Azraqi tells of two occasions when votive suns were presented to al-Ka‘ba, along 
with other things: ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan gave two ‘suns’ and two crystal cups, and 
al-Mutawakkil guve one ‘sun’ made of gold and studded with precious stones, with a chain, 
so that it would be hung on the front of al-Ka‘ba during the pilgrimage season; of. al-Azraqi, 
Akhbar Makkah, Leipzig, 1858, 156-7. A ‘sun’ in gold and jewellery, probably the one given by 
al-Mutawakkil, is mentioned by al-Hamdani, Stfat djazirat al-'Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden, 
1884, 269, 

* See the full explanation given in Lane, Lexicon, article cH. The idea 18 expressed in 
a different phrase in the anonymous line quoted by the grammarians : 

بنونا بنو أبنائنا و بناتنا بنوهن أبناء الرجال الأباعدي 


‘All b. Abi Talib is said to be the author of the saying ,من يطل | أبيه ينتطق به‎ proverbial 
for having many brothers to give one support. An anonymous line of verse, quoted in connexion 
with this saying, expresses the idea openly : 
,Al-Hürith b. Sadüs, referred to in the verse, is said to have had 21 sons (of. Ibn al-Athir, æl- 
Nihayah fi gharib al-hadith, article zl). 
* op. cit., 210, 
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exclusive, or even, necessary association with the female sex"; it merely 
expresses the unit or the thing.” 1 
snrín ; limestone. In RES, 3080, 6, which reads: 

B. bny/wshd [t/kl/mhl 

6. k/wmbny/ bnw/w'd/wblq/wmrt/ 
mrt is translated by Rhodokanakis as ‘Lehm’, comparing a similar Ethiopic 
root. This is quite plausible, both in the context and in comparison with 
Ethiopic. But I think that it refers there to the plaster and therefore could be 
rendered ‘gypsum’, which is a form of limestone. Cf. Arabic Sy ‘ He 


rendered smooth’; and 62 p^ * He made it (a building) smooth and even... 


and plastered it with mud’ (Lane, Lericon). Lane here translates (jl 
(Lisan) as plastering with mud, although, strictly speaking, it is only plastering, 
'gypsare'. Cf., further, b>. ‘gypsum’ and the equation in many usages 
of ll. with b, (ibid.). b, is the current word in Aden, nowadays, for 


plastering. In RES, 3459 bis, 1, and 2869, 5, mrtn is rendered ‘ myrrhe’, 
apparently under the influence of the context of mslm, libation altar, and 
merb, an altar for burned offerings, respectively. In the former case the inscrip- 
tion was found on the higher part of an altar made of limestone, and it is 
probable that mrtn there refers to the kind of stone the altar was made from. 
And although msrb/mrtn, in the latter, could be translated ‘the altar for 
burned offerings in limestone ', I hold that msrb there, and in 2980 bis, 3, too, 
means ‘spout’. A detailed discussion of msrb in these two inscriptions is given 
at the end of this article in an appendix. The word for myrrh occurs in RES, 
3427, 1, where it takes the form of ’mrrn. 

L. 4: bihrg: cf. hrgs, 1. 1, above. 

Ll 5-7: cf. also l. 1 above. SHR/YGL: cf. RES, 3689, 1, ete. YD°B/ 


1 It should be noted here that in RES, 4189, 3, the text is restored : 


3. Jon [t 

4. kh] w/KLBT /wdhb/bht 
It seems that the restoration of ? was called for by the name KLBT, taken for a female'a name. 
But KLBT could be the name of a son; cf. CIH, 91, 2, and RES, 3756, 2. 

2 I think that the feminine ending in bAt helps to give it a less offending sense. In the dialect 
of Yaman, “pj, genital male organ, a masculine noun, when used for a boy has & diminutive 
form Lu j with » (of. Taj aL'arüs, article ~j). In the colloquial usage of the Jerusalem 
district, y j is used for the male organ generally, and is avoided in open polite speech ; but in 
reference to a young boy one uses 5y j with 3; it is never thought to "be unpolite in open 
speech, when inevitable. 

3 Yaman was famous for its gypsum in early Islamio times, especially in connexion with the 
building and repair of al-Ka‘ba, as the following account shows. ‘ Ibn el-Zubeir liess nun von 
denselben Orten neue Steine herbeischaffen, von wo sie bei dem vorigen Bau geholt waren, 
und da thm statt Lehm, womit er anfangs bauen wollte, Gyps als haltbarer vorgeschlagen und 
der von Can'a in Jemen als vorzuglich gut empfohlen wurde, machte er einen Contract zu eine» 
Lieferung fur 400 Dinare. F. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig, 1861, 133-4 ; 
cf. also, 1bid., 135, 198, and of, Hamdáni, op. cit., 196. ; 


Ax 
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YHN'M: cf, probably, RES, 3962, 7-8. SHR/HLL: cf, RES, 3691, 1; 
3693, 1. YD"B/YGL: the name YD°B/YGL/mlk/QTBN occurs in 1. 2 of 
Van Lessen 6, an inscription at the foot of Jabal Khalbas in Wadi Baybàán, 
of which I have a photograph. There he might not have been YD°B YGL, 
the son of SHR HLL of this inscription, but YD°B/YGL/bn/DMR’LY, 
mentioned in 1. 2 of Van Lessen 7, another rock inscription from Jabal Khadra’ 
in Wadi Bayhan, of which I have also a photograph. In Van Lessen 7 the latter 
ig the co-regent of HWF'M/YHN'M/bn/SMHWTR. 

L. 7: w'mrs/ríww: for the order of subject—verb in the middle of the 
text, of. Maria Hófner, Altsüdarabische Grammatsk, Leipzig, 1943, 77, 179-80. 
ríww: the substantive riv, RES, 3880, 3, etc., means ‘priest’. In Arabic 
$42, means, among other things, the fees or gratuity due to a priest or diviner,! 
which suggests the existence of an authentic link with rw ‘ priest’. In Arabic 
the verb رشا‎ means ‘he gave 4%)’; which should refer to all the senses in 


which رشوة‎ was used. 3,4) means جعل‎ ‘a thing that is appointed, or stipu- 
lated, to be given to a man for work, or service’; and جعالة‎ ‘ wages or pay, 


or the like, which one gives to a man who goes to war aa a substitute for the 
giver’ (Lane, Lexicon, article Ja, for the meaning of Ja and ika). 
$44, means all this in general (Lisän and al-Qämüs), and not only a bribe, 
as Lane maintains. The verb ršw here, could mean then either to pay dues, 
or to pay, as a non-fighter, money to the fighter, namely, protection money. 
The verb ršww here is passive. The verb ršw occurs in CIH, 967, 2-3, and 
RES, 3658, where the identical clause ywm/ršw/‘TTR should be translated, 
< when he paid the dues to ‘Attar ’, if the verb is first form; but if the verb is 
third form, it could then be translated, ‘ when he endeavoured to conciliate, 
or gratify, ‘Attar’; cf. .رائى‎ Inl. 8 of this inscription we have mršw, which 
is either a verbal noun with m or the passive participle ; and it should mean the 
dues or fees stipulated for protection. This sense, or the less specific sense of 
gratuity, can apply to the substantive forms riwt in RES, 3655; CIH, 436, 9; 
sát in RES, 3043, 1, and ráyn in RES, 4782, 3. In this sense also the fourth 
form verb hršw in RES, 3943, 4, should be understood and the passage should 
be translated, ‘and he gave (the God, or perhaps, the priest) in Raydan his 
dues, his gratuity’. 

L.8: drf: cf. RES, 3870, 3, where the substantive 'drfs is rendered ‘ seiner 
Seitenstützen ’, Comparing Arabic &*,b.* drf here is 2nd form; cf. Arabic طرف‎ 
* He chose, or made choice of, the thing’ (Lane, Lextcon). 
ntsf: cf. snsf in RES, 3689, 4, where it is rendered ‘ Schätzung ’, in connexion 

1 Ibn al-Athir, Nihdych, art. jl. 

3 Taj al‘arils gives ‘the following under article قلت : ودرفة الباب» بالفتس » مصراعه » : درف‎ 
ولكل باب درفتان. هكذا يستعمله العوام.‎ Ch also ‘darf, a door with one leaf’; R. B. Serjeant, 
* Building and builders in Hadramawt’, Muséon, LXI, 1949, 284. 
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with taxation. For the meaning adopted here cf. olga الخراج‎ SIS! استنصف‎ 
(Taj al-‘artis). bmrdwmyw: cf. ršww in the previous line. The preposition b 
means ‘in regard to, in respect of’. myw: indefinite partitive pronominal 
suffix (see M. Hófner, op. cit., 64 ff.). 

Ll. 8-9: "wb|'y/whmsy/hrwf: the 54 sheep given should be taken as the 
total number paid to all of them ; it might have worked out at a fee of 18 each 
for the two seniors and 9 each for the two juniors. 

hrwf: sheep; plural: cf. RES, 2959, 2 (MIN.). 

L. 9: stlwt: verbal noun, or substantive, of slw; cf. sqny and sqnyt. 
The verb tlw occurs in CIH, 518, 4 : w'rd/ytlwn/Imlk/SB', where it is translated, 
*et terram quae submittetur regi Sabae'. The comment thereupon says, 
* Contextum et arabicum ثلا‎ “ secutus est ” respiciens vertimus “ submittetur ” 
mirati ython, non thon scriptus esse, quum 'ard feminis generis sit’. The 
verb there is active and not passive and the subject is the dedicant, mentioned 
in l 1 of the inscription. The meaning there and in our inscription here is to be 
compared with #5, ‘a bond or an obligation, by which one becomes responsible 


for the safety of another ’ ; and more specifically, in the case of CIH, 518, 4, 
‘the transfer of a debt, or of a claim, by shifting the responsibility from one 
person to another’ (Lane, Lericon). If the verb in CIH, 518, 4, is first form, 
then it possibly means, ‘ and the land for which he is responsible to the king 
of Saba’ ', meaning either that he manages it for the king or that he holds its 
tenancy from the king and is thus his bondsman. If the verb is second, or third, 
form, then it may well mean, ‘ and the land which he puts under the protecijon 
of the king of Saba’’. Of. also RES, 3869, 6, and 3317, 4, in both of which 
wtlw could be translated, ‘ to protect, to take responsibility for’. The fourth 
form in Arabie, in the expression ,أتلاه ذمة‎ means, ‘He gave him a bond, 


or an obligation, whereby he became responsible for his safety’ ‘and أتلاه‎ 
alone signifies the same’ (Lane, Lezicon). Cf. also 'thyhmw, Ry., 509, 8-9, 
rendered there ‘leur suivants’, and cf. the note, Muséon, LXVI, 1953, 307. 
silwt in this inscription means ‘ show of protection’. rtd: a well known word 
in all South Arabian dialects of inscriptions; cf. ‘Ii أرصده على‎ : He 
charged him with watching, or guarding, of such a thing’ (Lane, Lexicon). 
L. 10: nfss/w'dn]s: after rtd, cf. RES, 2869, 7, etc. "dn, in this context, 
is usually translated as ‘dignity’ or ‘ power’, and when the plural ’ dn is 
used, it is translated as ‘senses ' or ' faculties’. In certain cages and contexts 
it has been translated as ‘client’ or ‘subject’; cf. RES, 2693, 1; 3346, 2; 
3350, 4; 3357, 6. I have come across two interesting texts in Arabic which 
might have been reminiscences of similar formulae. The first occurs in an 
Arabic inscription of the year a.m. 99, CI. Arabicarum, 548, which reads: 


| هذه القنطرة أمر بها عبد العزيز بن مروان الأمير. اللهم بارك له في أمره كله وثّبت 
سلطانه على ما ترضى Sh‏ عينه في نفسه وحشمه آمين ! 
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In Arabic حثم‎ means ‘A man’s special dependents, consisting of his family 
and slaves and others, or his neighbours, who are angry on his account when 
an event befalls him ’ (Lane, Lexicon). The second text occurs in the explanation 
of the proverb قومه ثبجا‎ d OMS ,عارض‎ the origin of which is given as follows : 


alah اللسان: رجل] . . . غزاه ملك من الملوك فصالحه عن نفسه‎ Gi] ثبج هذا ملك‎ 
وولده وترك قومه فلم يدخلهم في الصلح فغزا الماك قومه فصار بج مثلا لمن لا يذب عن‎ 
مادة ثب ج).‎ € ues قومه. (تاج‎ 
Notice how als! occurs between 444 and os, This is why I chose here to 
translate 'dns as ‘ household’. whnsww: ‘his sons’; sww being used with the 
plural and dual, whose long or diphthongal vowel endings are contracted before 
the suffix (see M. Hófner, op. eit., 34). ŠKEM : hitherto unknown in the 
inscriptions. 

L. 11: probably the word before YSRH‘M could be restored as w'Ahy]s, 
and the space of six letters that would be left from the beginning of the line 
must have been occupied by the name of the dedicant’s other son. For w'hAy]s 
cf. RES, 3689, 3; 4336, 4. YSRH'M/Y'ZL: apparently a brother of the 
dedicant; cf. SHWm/bn/Y'ZL, L 1 above. YSRH‘M: Qatabani name; 
cf. RNP, 1, 251; n, 75; Ry., 621, 1. 

L. 12: 'ByLY (3); ef. Ry., 521, 1. YSR[M: according to Q. Ryckmans, 
in the note on Ry., 521, 1, only a Qatabani name ; cf. RES, 4328, 9; 3566, 24 ; 
and see also RES, 4943, 1, which is entered there as Sabaean. It was necessary 
to Suppose the existence of a 1. 13 because there would not have been enough 
space for it in L 12, unless it had to be written out of the margin. 

Palaeographicalnote. Palaeographically, this inscription is similar to Ry., 521, 
although the characters are more finely cut and the proportions better preserved. 
The names of the kings in the inscription strengthen the evidence further, 
for G. Ryckmans identifies Ry., 521, as appertaining palaeographically to RES, 
4094, which belongs to the reign of ‘ YD°[B DB]YN and his son SHRm, the 
two kings of Qataban ’. 





CoMMENTARY 


Three pointe arise from this inscription and the interpretation of it which 
make necessary some further comment upon them and some explanation of 
the nature of thtir usages in the context of the whole field of studies in South 
Arabian epigraphy. They are the chronology of the kings of Qataban, the 
idea of government by protection, and phallism. 


The chronology 
This inscription offers a unique case where the genealogy of four generations 
of Qatabani kings can be clearly recognized, being thus : 
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ics: “i SHR GYLN 
| 
YD°B DBYN 


| 
SHR vat SHR unn 





| | 

YD°B YHNM YD?B YGL 
In the light of this new reliable genealogy it becomes necessary that the current 
chronology or chronologies should be revised if not abandoned in a major 
part. The two main such chronologies are the one suggested by F. Hommel in 
Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, x, Kopenhagen, 1927, 97 f., and 
W. F. Albright’s ‘Proposed chronology of the kings of Qataban’, BASOR, 
119, 1950, 11-13. 

The crucial figure of the genealogy of this inscription is YD"B DBYN.! 
Hommel's suggested genealogy, op. cit., 100, which is almost identical with the 
genealogy here, makes him YD"B DBYN II, with the apparent purpose of 
differentiating him from YD°B DBYN the son of SHR, the mukarrib of 
Qatabàn; ibid., 98; cf. also RES, 3642; 3550. What might have made this 
differentiation more necessary must have been the fact that SHR GYLN, 
given as the father of YD°B DBYN II, was a king; cf. RES, 3688, 1, etc. 
But the question that has to be asked here is whether the institution of mukarribs 
was superseded and replaced by that of kings or whether the two institutions 
could have existed concurrently and functioned, in a sense, independently of 
each other, the incumbent of each being a different person. The former altefna- 
tive is the generally held idea,? but the latter seems to have been the case in 
RES, 3550, where ‘ YD"B DBYN the son of SHR, the mukarrib of Qataban ' 
built and restored, among other things, the king’s banqueting hall? The king 
in this case need not have been anyone else but a king of Qataban. There- 
fore, on the assumption that mukarribs and kings could have existed and 

1 of. N. Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texts, 1, 35, n. 1; of. also Hommel, op. cit., 09. 

2 of. J. Ryckmans, L'instituhon monarchique en Arabie meridionale avant Islam, Louvain, 
1951, 53, 73-5. 

3 min mikn: the king’s banqueting hall; of. Rhodokanakis, Studien, IL, 35, where he 
approaches the word through Accadian juinu ‘sharp knife’, and ¿p> ‘to out, circumcision ' 
and suggests that it was a place or temple either for alaying sacrificial victims or for performing 
circumcision. A. F. L. Beeston, ' The oracle sanctuary ', Muséon, LXII, 1949, 215, n. 7, rejects 
the alternative suggestion, that is, a ‘ place of ciroumcision’. As for the meaning I adopted 
here, that is ‘ banqueting hall’, cf. ‘ ùli : the making of a feast . . . $o which people are 
invited, on account of wedding and of a circumoision ’ (Lane, Lericon). Although this meaning 
is not basically different from the first one suggested by Rhodokanakis, since a place where 
sacrificial victims were slain might well have been the place where they were eaten or partaken 
of by the worshippers, yet it might have been some sort of a hall where the king feasted his 
people or received his guests ; of. RES, 4685, 4-5, which reads : ywm/ngl/Imbny/m'imt/SM H'LY, 
where m'int is rendered ‘ Vorhalle'. I compare it with Arabic walimah: a banquet, a feast ; 
cf. also ‘ln, RES, 4176, 8, where it should be translated ' banquet’ or ‘feast’, the occasion * 
there being the end of the pilgrimage, which 1s the subject of all the preceding prohibitions 
and injunctions, and the breaking of the vows of abstinence; cf. ayyam al-tashrig, which are 


& 
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functioned simultaneously, I propose to reconstruct the chronology of the 
‘kings’ of Qatabàn as follows. (The numbers given next to the names of thé 
kings refer to their numerical order in Albright’s list.) i 

’BŠBM (15) 


SHR orin (8, 16) 





YD"B DBYN (9) pula) 








| 
SHR yon (19) SHR m YHN'M (10, 20) 
YD"B YHN'M 
yp»! YGL 519 (11) 


‘Tage der Lust, des Essens und des Trinkens, wo man der wieder erlangten Freiheit nach der 
langen Karens sich freut ’, J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin, 1897, 80. It is 
related that the Prophet used to have a dar diytfa (guest-house) for entertaining the embassies ; 
of. Ibn Sa'd, Btographen, Bd. x, Theil xr, Leiden, 1917, 43 ff. Sayf b. dhu-Yazan is algo reported 
to have had one called dar al-digüfa wa-l-wufüd, in which 'Abdu-l-Muttalib, the Prophet’s 
grandfather, is said to have been entertained; al-Aghani, Bül&g, xvr, 76. For the mention 
of an enclosure where boys were gathered for circumcision and, apparently, communal feasting 
on the occasion, of. Hamdani, Iklil, Cairo, 1948, x, 45. Circumcision was one of the functions 
performed in the assembly hall, där al-nadwa, in Makka before Islam; of. Ya‘gibi, Ta'rikh, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden, 1883, 1, 277. 

1 of. nûr al-muhawwud ‘ a fire which the Arabs used to kindle, in the time of ignorance, on the 
occafion of entering into a confederacy : they threw into it some salt, which crackled when the 
fire burned it: with this they frightened one another in confirmation of the swearing’ (Lane, 
Lexicon). The parties to the ceremony had to draw as near to the fire as possible, the salt being 
thrown furtively by the presiding priest, hence called al-muhawuil, the frightening or the awe- 
inspiring one (Lisän, articles nwr and Awl; Jaibiz, al-Hayawan, Cairo, 1940, xv, 470 f.). AL 
muhawwil is semantically the equivalent of mukarrib, karb in Arabic meaning ‘ Grief or distress 
that affects the breath or respiration, that takes away the breath’ (Lane, Lexicon). Cf. also 
Arabio karraba al-rajulu : tagtaga al-karib (Tàj) explained as ‘ He, the man or the baker, made 
the karib, the wooden peel, or the poker with which he stirs the fire of the oven, crackle’. The 
fanotion of a mukarrib seems to have been to arrange alliances or confederacies and look into their 
affairs. In an organized monarchical state this would probably mean supervising and arranging 
the allegiance of the tribes to the king, as seems to have been the situation in Qataban. In this 
capacity a mukarrib would be junior to the sovereign, although holding a post of great importance. 
He might have been the ‘heir apparent’, next in rank to the sovereign; of. Arabio walyy 
al-‘ahd, said to have been so called because he was in charge of the pledges of allegiance given to 
the Caliph, Wannahu waliyyu al-mithagi alladhi yw khadhu ‘ala man bayá'a al-khalifa (Taj, 
art. ‘hd) ; it was an office or a term for an office used early in Islamic days and might have been 
& survival from pre-&lamio usages. But he would still be senior to the other non-sovereign 
kings; of. infra, p. 10. The situation might have been the same ın Saba’, although ıt might 
be possible to say that in Gaba’ the king himself acted as his own mukarrib vis-d-via the tribes 
who did not-fall directly his sovereignty, or who were not, strictly speaking, & part of the 
territory of Saba’; of. RES, 3945, 1. J. Pirenne, in Paléographie des inscriptions sud-arabes, 
Bruxelles, 1956, & work which unfortunately I have not been able to consult, seems, according 
to the revue of her work in Syria, xxxv, 1958, 140, to hold a somewhat similar opinion about the 
Tonotion of mukarrib, although she suggests that he was senior to a king and his office could 
not be identified with that of a high-priest. Strictly speaking, I find myself in agreement with 
her on the laat point. ‘ 
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One final point here about Qatabani ‘kings’. In this inscription we have 
four of them apparently functioning simultaneously, and that only if 8 
DBYN bn SHR GYLN is to be considered as mentioned posthumously. What 
did the term ‘king’ in such a case precisely mean? It can be said in answer 
that they were co-regents, as was often the case in ancient South Arabia, 
and that the rather large number of four co-regents had parallels in the later 
Sabaean kingdom.? I think that the title ‘ king’ in such a case meant primarily 
that the person thus designated was of princely descent, the title being used 
publicly to apply to those members of the ruling or reigning family who, 
either through certain rights of descent within the family circle, or through 
their own distinction, had some public duties delegated to them. Nominally, 
such persons would act independently, as if, in a sense, the sovereign had 
conceded to them a part of his sovereign rights, and so they would be, in as 
far as the discharge of their specific duties and the enjoyment of their specific 
rights vis-à-vis their subjects was concerned, on a par with the reigning, or 
sovereign, king. The relation of these ‘kings’ to the sovereign would be a 
family matter.? 

This point of view has an important effect on the chronology of the ‘ kings’ 
of Qataban, and calls for a further reduction of the chronology of the known 
kings. For not all of them need have been reigning sovereigns, whether alone 
or as co-regents ; and the number of the sovereigns among the known kings 
of Qatabàn must have been smaller than implied by the number of people 
styled kings in the inscriptions. 


Protection and. government 


The verb Arg (form II) and its verbal noun thrg have been translated here 
* protected ' and ‘ protection’ respectively, whereas Rhodokanakis, in similar 
usages, translated the verb ' verwaltet’, and the verbal noun ' Verwaltung", 
cf. RES, 3688, 2 and 4. It seems to me that the idea of protection in this 
inscription is more specifically clear, although ‘ administration’ or ‘ govern- 
ment’, as rendered by Rhodokanakis, could be used here and may still be the 
better translation in other cases. ‘ Protection’ must have been the prmary 
and, possibly, the primitive sense, while ‘administration’ was the more 
developed one. The idea of prevention or prohibition, and hence protection, 
seems to have been the basic conception underlying many of the institutions 
of government in ancient South Arabia. This can be cerned from the terms 
used in this connexion. 

Most significant and most clear among them was the T mn‘ in the well 
known formula mlk/m‘n/wmswd/m‘n/bmswd/mn‘n, which should be translated, 
‘the king of Ma'in and the lords (senators) of Ma‘In ta the senate (council) 


1 J. Ryokmans, op. at., 42 ff., 96, 151 ff., etc. 
2 ibid., 218, 
5 of. ibid., 238. 
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of government (protection) *.3 In Arabic منعه‎ means : ‘ he defended, protected, 
or, guarded him ' (Lane, Lexicon, Supplement). It is also interesting to compare 
this passage in Lisän al-' Arab under article S S oR والعرب تقول:‎ 
لانه ينع‎ fe بين الناس‎ Tod وحكمت ععنى منعت ورددت» ومن هذا قيل‎ 
الظالم من الظل . . . قال الأصمعي : أصل الحكومة رد الرجل عن الظل . . . قال ابن‎ 
سیده : الحم القضاء.‎ 
CE., also, Lane, Lexicon, under fz. It should be pointed out here that 44S, 
used in the above quotation in its classical sense of ‘ arbitration’, has since 
come to mean ‘government’ and الاک‎ has come to mean ‘ruler’ or 
* governor ’. 
Another Minean term that is worth mentioning here is Afy/nfs, translated 
‘sometimes ' Seelenrichter ’, RES, 2774, 2, etc., and sometimes ‘ magistrat, 
RES, 2813, 1, ete., by comparing *.القاضي = الحاقي‎ The basic sense of yid), 
according to Lisän, is e and sU means ' He refused to give him, . . . 
and ,حفوته من كل خير‎ I debarred him from, or prevented him from obtaining, 
all good’ (Lane, Lexicon). The office of hfy nfs must have been judicial, that 
of an arbitrator of litigations, and this can be inferred from a quotation in 
Lisan and other lexica, والقاضى‎ c ويقال: نحافينا الى السلطان فرفعنا الى القاضي‎ 
الحاي‎ ie: translated in Lane's Lexicon, ‘ Each of us preferred a complaint 
against the other to the Sultan, and he referred us to the judge (SUI i.e. 


1 man‘ is used nowadays m South Arabia for the tribal law which concerns itself with the 
different kinds of safeguards and the various degrees of protection and responsibility that a man, 
or a group of men, may get, or are entitled to expect, from a chieftain, a clan, or a tribe. The 
chieftain or olan who extend such protection are said to have man‘a, capacity or ability to 
protect themselves and others; cf. E. Rossi, Il diritto consuetudinario delle tribù arabe del Yemen, 
Roma, 1948, 18 ff. Professor R. B. Serjeant, who has kindly drawn my attention to this, has made 
available to me the fully edited manusoript of Kitab al-adab wa-'Llawàzim fi ahkam al-man'a, 
of Ahmad b. Yahyü b. al-Fadl; of. BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 589 ff. The currently accepted transla- 
tion of mswd mn'n, ‘ hoher Rateochluas’, first suggested by Rhodokanakis, Studien, 11, 67, is 
hardly acceptable or justifiable. 

? nfs in the term Afy nfs should be translated ‘contention’, or, ‘litigation’. Cf. نافس‎ 
and isla; nfs, in this case, is the infinitive of form III; of. M. Hofner, op. cit, 61. An 
arbitrator or judge is described in a quotation: ويفصل الخصومات‎ cU dz» ‘He 
airs of judgement and decides litigations’ (Lane, Lericon). nfs has also 
, 4176, 10, which reads: wlkd/Azr/T" LB/RH BTm/bn/kibi/ywm/TR'T/ 
t Ta’lib has prohibited RH 8155 from all contending for the superiority 
ion) of the day of TR'T and prohibited competation ’. This must have 
referred to an undesiral practice indulged in by the tribes at the end of the pilgrimage mtes; 
the subject of prohibition in Qur'àn x, 200: مناسككم‎ e» فاذا‎ 
LT 65s الله‎ |, S34, Competitions in poetry and even in games were common 

amio meetings at market places which were closely associated with the 
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It is clear from this that the cases which were brought to git‏ .^ (القاضي 
were personal disputes or litigations and not offences of a criminal or purely‏ 
administrative nature, which, normally, would have been dealt with by the‏ 
himself.‏ ,السلطان representative of public authority,‏ 

As dignitaries of the state the hfy nfs took part in the deliberations held by 
the king and other dignitaries of the state; cf. RES, 2813; 3562; 3310 A; 
2912 and 2829. One finds the same state of affairs in Qatabani institutions 
where the bin, the arbitrators or judges," participated in deliberations and 
legislation ; cf. RES, 3566, passim. 

Other terms of government or administration which were, primarily at 
least, associated with the idea of prevention or restriction, are frm,® Agr,? 
sry,* hdd, and ws‘. For hdd cf. mhdd in RES, 3689, 9, and 3691, 7, which should 
be translated either ‘hall for administering law’, i.e. a court of law, or the 
place where punishment for public offences was carried out, or, the ‘ council 
hall’ where laws were enacted. One is bound to compare here Arabic i> 


- 


‘He... prevented, .. . debarred ... or interdicted ; .... 4>.... Prevention, 
...interdiction. ... Hence A restrictive ordinance or statute, of God, respecting 
things lawful and things unlawful; ... 5| حد‎ : A keeper of a prison. . . . The 


person who inflicts the punishment termed ue? (Lane, Lexicon). 

In RES, 4646, 1, wś‘ has been compared with Arabic و فسع‎ but it should 
be compared with رو زع‎ since we have ws‘ in RES, 4351, 1, which is the word to 
be compared with "d Tt is said in a tradition, يزع‎ of من ازع السلطان ا‎ 
القرآن‎ meaning, ‘Those whom public authority restricts (from acting 
wrongly) are more than those (so) restricted by the Qur’an’. t» pl. 46} 5, 
is given a number of senses pertaining to government and administration, 


such as: commander in charge of the ranks of an army, a governor, or a police 
‘officer. In the Qur'àn, xxvn, 19, أو زعي أن أشكر نعمتك‎ the fourth form 


lob opb عن‎ Den الشىء‎ Jo (al-Qamiis); cf. also Lane, Lezicom, especially for the 
meaning of بتلة‎ Ls ,حلف‎ al, مر على بتيلة من‎ and منبتلة‎ dc je; of. also, for this sense, فصل‎ and 
.فيصل‎ For biln in the inscriptions, of. RES, 3878, 2; 3566, 1, eto. 

3 RES, 3666, 21; 4233, 5; 3879, 1 and 5. 

3 RES, 3879, 1 and 5. 

* RES, 3689, 1; cf. also A F. L. Beeston, ‘The oracle sanctuary’, 
219-20. 

5 A. F. L. Beeston restores lz‘ in line 9 of Istanbul 7608, com it with Arabic waza‘a, 
and translates iz‘ bhrn ‘for the defence of the sea’; ‘Old South ian lexicography, IV ', 
Muséon, Lxv, 1902, 139. Ry., 506, 7-8 reads: tob'dnw/wó'hmw/' M Br on/ MD Rn 

wrhnhmiw/bnhw/welhl Iy/ M'Dm/ 

It is possible to translate the passage: ' And thereafter ‘Amr b. Mudd mediated, arbitrated, 
between them ...’; ef. Sidney Smith, loc. cit., 435, n. 11, and G. Ry 
1953, 283. 


tuséon, LXI, 1949, 
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imperative should be translated, ‘ direct me, lead me’; of. Lisan. Nowadays 
t» is used as a legal term for ‘ umpire’. 

Government by protection usually took the form of a contractual relation. 
In this inscription this relation is expressed as stlwt, in the sense that has 
been explained in the notes on the text of the inscription. Other terms for this 
contractual relation are best encountered in the well-known formula ywm/hwst/ 
K/qwm/d'lm/wiymm/wdhblm /whmrm,* which should be translated, ‘ when he 
established all the communities of confederacy and (mutual) responsibility 
and of covenant and suzerainty . The corresponding Arabic words to be 
compared here are di with "lm, &a3 with šymm,: حبل‎ with hblm, and + PES) 
or j 57 with hmrm. 


The usage of “JI and 243 in the Qur’an is quite revealing for the context 
here. Ch. 1x, 8-9 reads : كيف يكون للمشركين عهد عند الله وعند رسوله الا الذين‎ 
فاستقيموا لمم ان الله يحب المتقين. كيف‎ SJ فا استقاموا‎ col dt عاهدتم عند المسجد‎ 


وان يظهروا Kle‏ لا يرقبوا فيكم الا ولا ذمة . ; eae‏ ا ل 
هم المعتدون. 

More than one specific sense is given by the commentators to “J! here; but 
the two main ones are قرابة‎ ‘relationship’, on the one hand, and ye 


‘covenant’ and حلف‎ ‘alliance’ or ‘ confederacy ', on the other; cf. Lane, 
Lexjcon. It is possible to infer from the relative obscurity of the sense here, 
and from the coupling of “Jl and ed, in parallelism to d’lm wiymm, that this 
expression might have been a survival of an older formula.* 

The Qur’anic use of حبل‎ has already been compared, but a fuller quotation 


1 It is known in Arabio that and ولي‎ are interchangeable in some of their basio 
meanings and usages, especially in the sense of ‘ to follow ’, from which spring the sense of stu 
here and the Arabic ^Y, and dya ; of. for the same sense, SU | and GLaJ]. 

2 For the different interpretations of this formula see J. Ryckmans, op. cit., 66-8; cf. also, 
A. F. L. Beeston, ‘ Problems of Sabaean chronology ', BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 46, n. 2. 

3 [n the account of prin immigration to Abyssinia the Negus 18 reported to have said to the 
Muslims * شيوم بأرضي‎ ab شيوم 'اذهبوا‎ being explained there as أمئون‎ ‘secure, under 
protection’. It is e that the word is Abyssinian and another variant version gives 16 with 
sin; of. Muhammad Ibn Isháq, Das Leben Mohammed’s, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Göttingen, 1868, 
I, 221. This word, which seems to be the very etymological equivalent of sym in the inscriptions, 


is, otherwise, not wn in classical usage where the standard word for itis .ذمة‎ It should 
not be unacceptable the equation of d with 4; of. dqt, CIH, 462, 1, which has been 
ha 


related etymologically aw and ggwt, RES, 3946, b, which has been related to 5>. As 
for the change of sym m a weak middle to the double second of X45, of. 443 = ald ‘He 
blamed him ’ (Lane, ). 

* of., for the ap lack of agreement on the precise meaning of “Jj, Tabari, Tafsir, 
Cairo, A.H 82 ١ 


5 Rhodokanaks, Studien, n, 9. 
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of the text here is instructive: alll من‎ |L ضربت عام الذلة اين ما ثقفوا الا‎ 
من التاس‎ hey (ch. m, 102). It is clear from the context of the verse that 


be refers to the covenant of protection given to an otherwise inferior, or 
insecure, community. 

With bmrm one can compare أبناء الجمراء‎ ‘an appellation applied to 
emancipated saves’ (Lane, Lexicon). But there may be the slight doubt that 
sladi = الموالي‎ may be a reference to non-Arabs; cf. Lane, ibid., ' الجمراء‎ : The 
foreigners (العجم)‎ because a reddish white is the prevailing hue of their com- 
plexion'. A very significant and relevant usage in this connexion is ^ 
Ans سلاح‎ Y الذى‎ (Lisán). To be unarmed, or more specifically, to belong to a 
class who did not bear arms, amounted to being a member cf a protected tribe 
or class.! 

A number of usages entered by Arabic lexicographecs under ,حمر‎ and 
all of them said to be of the dialect of Yaman and Himyar, deserve mention 
and discussion here. It may be unacceptable, at the first glance, to compare 
hmrm with „A, since hmr exists as a separate root in South Arabian epigraphy 


whose sense and usage have been recognized, under ê, as Himyari by Arabic 
lexicographers.? But the case is not without parallel.? 

Ibn al-Athir, Nthayah, enters under „è this part of a tredition: على‎ S s 
وعر بهم وو رهم‎ the last word of which is explained as meaning ' the people ofthe 


villages, because they were overwhelmed by what was imposed upon them in the 
way of taxation, (public) expenses, and burdens’.4 Although this usage is quite 
convincing in the way itis entered and explained, yet there remain serious doubts 
about its authenticity. The tradition here quoted must have been the wording 
of the document or letter which the Prophet is said to have written or given 
to the leader of the embassy of Hamdan according to the text given by Ibn 


وكتب عهده على قومه مد ان احمورها وعر Ly‏ ° وخلائطها Sa‘d,® where one reads:‏ 


1 This 15 the basio principle for treating non-Muslims as 455 أهل‎ ; of. also, R. B. Serjeant, 
‘Professor A. Gwuilaume's translation of the Sirah’, BSOAS, xxi, 1, 19653, 10 ff. 

3 cf. Conti Rassint, Glossarium, art. Amr. 

3 cf. m'rb which is the equivalent of مغرب‎ ‘ west’, RES. 2975, 13, and of معرب‎ ' lapis 
quadratus ', CIH, 640, 77; of. Conti Rossini, ibid, 212. 

* أهل القرى لام مغلوبون مغمورون مما علهم من الحراح والكلف‎ al ab s على عرهم‎ SL 

والاثقال» كذا شرحه أب و nod‏ 

5 Ibn Sa'd, Biographen, ed. E. Mittwoch and E. Sachau, Bd. 1, Fheil rr, Leiden, 1917, 73. 

* J. Wellhausen also edited it L- êg and further translated the ge, ‘die Ahmiir und 
die Gharb und die Mischlinge und Schutzgenossen >; Skizze und Vorartajier+, Berlin, 1889, 1v, 179. 
But it is apparently a misreading of Lr jey; cf. Ibn Sa'd, op. oit., 172, wherg Hamdan is * 


divided into j yx! and .أعراب‎ 
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Tt is clear from the‏ .ومواليها أن يسمعوا له ويطيعوا وأن لهم ذمة الله وذمة رسوله. 
that they‏ أحمورها names of the clans or groups of people classified under‏ 
could not have been a weak or overpowered class or people of the villages and‏ 
one cannot but accept the interpretation of the word as being a collective‏ 
form for J y.‏ 
Another tradition, according to Ibn al-Athir,? says that Mu'&dh b. Jabal,‏ 
من another governor of Yaman in the Prophet's lifetime, made this ruling:‏ 


which should be‏ استخمر قوما أولّهم أحرار وجيران مستضعفون فله ما قصر في بيته 
translated, ‘ Whosoever has by force enslaved persons the first state of whom‏ 
had been that of freemen and (insecure, not arms-bearing) protected neighbours,‏ 
to him shall belong what he has within his household’. Ta al-'arüs says:‏ 
The ruling is supposed to refer to a pre-Islamic‏ .استخمره استعبده بلغة اليمن 
practice in Yaman which Islam sought to put an end to; cf. Lane, Lexicon,‏ 

art. je. 

Ibn Faris says: بلغة حير الشريك‎ oL ll? Whether this is to be related 
to Amr ‘to give, to grant’, or to hmrm here, I am not sure; still it may be 
worthwhile to compare شريك‎ ‘ partner’, with the Minean usage šrk mlkn, 
RES, 3318, 5, giving it the sense of ‘ a partner in land, a tenant’ ; cf. a tradition 
related to Mu'üdh b. Jabal: أجاز بين أهل اليمن الشرك‎ which Lane, Lexicon, 
explains as follows : ‘ He allowed, among the people of El-Yemen, the sharing, 
ofte with another ,(الاشتراك)‎ in land [and app. its produce], by its owner giving 
it to another for the half [app. of its produce], or the third or the like thereof’. 
Could it be suggested then that srk mikn denoted a tenant of the king, a person 
who did not own or could not own his land? And if hmrm could be linked to 
3rk mlkn through this Himyari usage of ,مستخمر‎ could it be said that hmrm 
referred to people who held their land in tenancy from the state or sovereign ? * 

Rhodokanakis considers that the tribes were organized on a religious basis 
by which they committed themselves through an alliance to a certain god. 
They were grouped into two categories: those according to the god, namely, 
those of "| ‘god’, or Sym ‘patron’; and those according to an alliance of 
Abl or hmr.® That an alliance or covenant, by which a community was estab- 
lished or organized, should have been associated with a god or deity we have 
ample evidence from Islamic and pre-Islamic practices reported in Arabic 
sources. Of sptrial significance here is Qur'ün xxrx, 25, which reads: وقال‎ 


3 of. Landberg, Glossaire datinois, I, Leiden, 1920, 493. 

* al-Nihäyah fi : harib al-hadith, art. .حمر‎ 

3 Ahmad b. F*ris, Mu‘jam maqüyis al-lughah, Cairo, 1046, xz, 216. 

* of. what was said, in the note on silwi, 1. 9 above, in relation to ywn, CIH, 518, 4. 
5 Rhodokanakis, Studien, n, 9. 
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You have‏ “ : تنم And he‏ انما انخذتم من دون الله أوثانا موداة بيتك في LLL‏ الدنيا 
only adopted, to the exclusion of Allah, idole by way of allegiance between‏ 
yourselves in this life” ’1 And although I do not want to question the `‏ 
religious basis of the organization here, I feel that it is possitle to say, in the‏ 
light of what has been said in the discussicn of the formula and its individual‏ 
terms, that the communities fall into two categories : those bcund by alliances‏ 
or relations between combatant (arms-besring) equals, ie. d lm wiymm, and‏ 
those bound, as inferior non-combatant protected tribes or clzsses, to lords or‏ 
masters from the first group, i.e. dhblm whmrm. A parallel, I tamk, can still be‏ 
je lay gal‏ .| مخلائطها seen in the wording of the tradition quoted above:‏ 


The first two groups, although not synonymous to dlm wiymm, stand‏ .ومواليها 
for the superior category, and the third and fourth groups stand for the inferior‏ 
category. A closely similar organization of tribal life is still exstent in modern‏ 
South Arabia.®‏ 

Another term which belongs here is moddi, in Minean, and mwdt, in the 
Sabaean inscriptions of mwkarnb times, usually translated * friends ’ and 
‘friend’ respectively. In Qatabani one comes also across im, meaning a 
kind of contribution to the king or the state; cf. RES, 3689, & It has been 
observed that the people termed so in both the Minean and Sabaean inscription 
belong, in each case, to one tribe: the Mineans to the tribe 4ab’an and the 
Sabaeans to the tribe Halil* This has led to the suggestior that the term 
indicated a dignity of an hereditary nature. But I think that tae tarm referred 
to a form of bond or relation in which the whole tribe, in cach case, stogd 
vis-à-vis the king or the state; and the term, when applied t a person or a 
numbér of persons, meant that the person belonged to such a tribe. 

An examination of the usage of the word مود ة‎ in the Qur’ar. will, I believe, 
illustrate what I mean. Qur'an rv, 72-3, which refers to those who failed to 
honour their duty in going out to war, reads : FO فان‎ coran منک لمن‎ Oly 
من الله‎ Job أصابكم‎ od, مصيبة قال: قد أنعم الله علي اذ لم أكن معهم شبيدا.‎ 
فوزا عظيما.‎ jab كنت معهم‎ GUL Fay وبينه‎ Ry ليقولن”"» كأن لم تكن‎ 
In his comment on this verse, al-Qurtubi says : يكن بينم‎ 0 ols v d 
5 على الجهاد.‎ ES i کان‎ ol مود ة‎ aus This interpretation makes it cléar 


t of. ' على وثن‎ (te), formule sacramantale = je jire’, Landberg, op. cit. n, Leiden, 1942, 
2902. Of isl and idl على العهد:‎ JE (Lisan). Could it be suggested. that UU, in the 
verse might have meant ‘ oaths, or pledges, of allegiance ' not given in the name of, or to, Allah, 
or should one accept the traditional meaning of ‘1dols’ here and consider thzt the idols, in this 
case, were symbols of a mutual bond or alliance between those who worshippsd them ? 

* cf. Doreen Ingrams, A survey of social and economic conditions in the Aden Frevectoraté, Eritrea, 
1950. 

3 of. J. Ryckmans, op. cit., 35 f., 90 ff. 

+ ibid. 

5 al-Qurtubl, al-Jümi' li-ahkaàm al-Qur’an, Cairo, 1937, v, 276. 
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that مود ة‎ here meant an obligation or a contractual commitment to fight for 
the common cause. 

Qurün xxx, 25, reads: في‎ Ry وقال اتا اتخذتم من دون الله أوثانا مودة‎ 
الحياة الدنيا.‎ It is clear here that what is meant is that the idols were 
symbols of a mutual bond or association between those who worshipped 
them. Qur'ün ,تمد‎ 23, reads: القربى.‎ d 8541 VI le عليه‎ SLI قل لا‎ 
This verse has been interpreted by the commentators as referring to the love 
and loyalty due to the Prophet’s own relatives and descendants, and it is not 
difficult to detect in the traditions produced to support this interpretation the 
all too familiar forgery of such traditions. In the Qur'àn relatives or relations 


are called قربى ,ذو قربى‎ 999, or, أولوا قربى‎ : and the only time that القربى‎ 
is used alone is in the phrase ıı القر‎ d 8 ogi! in this verse. It refers to the bond 


or relation, whether through common descent or blood ties, or through some 
other form of relation bringing people nearer to each other. The phrase in this 
verse, therefore, should be translated, ‘loyalty, or allegiance, in the binding 
relationship '.* 

Another illustrative usage of 8 مود‎ in the Qur'àn is the one in rx, 1, where 
the loyalty and allegiance of one of the Muslims was in question.? 

In the light of this interpretation of mwddt and mwdt in the inscriptions, the 
Qatabani wdm might have meant the payment or contributions which the 
people termed mwddt or the people who enjoyed a similar standing made to 
the king.* 

It has been noticed that the terms discussed above which define different 
forms of government through protection or alliance are absent from inscrip- 
tions of the times of the Kings of Saba’. It might be possible to infer from 
that that the basic form of government and society in ancient South Arabia, 
apart from the Kingdom of Saba’, was tribal, and that the tribes kept a varying 
degree of independence or separate personality according to their standing 
within the whole community or state. 


Phallism 

When I first received the photograph of this inscription from Major Van 
Lessen I wrote to ask him whether he had come across, or could discover, 
something which could be identified as a phallic symbol. He wrote back 


1 of. p. 16, n. 1 above, 

3 The chapter from which this verse comes belongs to the Madina period when it would have 
been natural to identify allegiance to the Prophet with allegiance to the community or state. 

3 of., for an account of the incident, Tabart, Tafsir, Cairo, A.H. 1820, xxvn, 38 f. ; of. also 
A. Guillaume (tr.), The life of Muhammad, O.U.P., 1955, 545. 

4 Although wdm in the Qatabüni inscriptions occurs only in decrees given to 'rby ‘M DLBH, 
yet it should be noticed that these people are desoribed in these inscriptions as the king’s 'dm 
and not mwddt; of. RES, 3689-93. 

5 J. Ryckmans, op. cit., 145, 157. 
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early in November 1957, that in the Kaiky Muncherjee 
collection he found ‘the only thing that might be considered 
to be vaguely phallic in origin, which was a marble object 
terminating in a cone, some six inches high and three inches 


across, It was inscribed $A AIX) Y 1; the first letter might 


be either ] or 1 or |’. At the end of his letter he made this 
rough sketch of the thing. See also Plate II. 


I am not aware that any antique object found in South Arabia has been 
identified by any scholar as phallic, or associated with a phallic cult. But 
outside evidence, which possibly bears on South Arabian antiquity, is not hard 
to seek. R. P. Azais and R. Chambard reported the discovery of widely scattered 
phallic remains in South Ethiopia, which they consider to be neolithic.? 

It may be worthwhile to point out here that R. A. B. Hamilton (Lord 
Belhaven) mentions that the Subiän class of the Aden Protectorate practise 
witchcraft and make phalli, and says that the main settlement cf this class is 
in Zabid.? He gives no further details, neither does he mention his source of 
information. 

The question has to be raised here as to what it was in the occasion of 
this inscription that made the offering of a phallus the appropriate act of ritual 
or piety. It is possible to say that the dedicant might have wanted to show his 
gratitude for the fertility of pasture which ‘Amm, the god of rain, had granted 
so that his sheep prospered and bred to the extent that he had to pay 54 sheep 
in tax. i 

Similar associations with fertility or procreation can be traced in sdhe 
other cases whare one or more than one bht were offered. This is apparently 
the case in RES, 4273, which reads : 


2. rd't/ DT /SNTm/'sb/h[. . ./wb 
3. hty/blam/bn/"8q/byts 
The translation given is : 


2. ‘a voué à Dhêt Santim le revenue (?) . . . et 
3. deux bahat en pierre balaq, provenant de (?) l'expioitation de sa 
maison....’ 


The word after ‘sb, it is suggested, was either A[lgn or h[rfn. If it could be 
restored as h[rwf, or if h[rfn is to be interpreted as ‘sheep’, then ‘sb could be 


1 Apparently hitherto unpublished. I think tha; here is what might be a Lat. The insomption 
lhrt/SDQ means : ‘ for the field (or, for the irrigation system) of ŞDQ ’. It is an offering closely 
associated with fertility. 

* R. B. Azaïs and R. Chambard, Cinq années de recherches archéologiques en Ethiopie, Paria, 
1931, 161 f., 223-42. Plates of accompanying atlas, XX XXIII-LX XVII. The author wishes 
here to express his gratitude to Dr. D. S. Rice, who drew his attention to thia valuable source of © 
information. 

3 Journal of ths Royal Central Asian Soctety, xx1x, 1942, 246. 
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interpreted as ' offspring '.* In any case we would have something that can be 
associated with fertility. The word ‘3q, in L 3, rendered in RES ‘ l'exploitation ’, 
should be translated ‘the digging up’; cf. (* j.? 

In RES, 4189,3 we have seen a case where a bht was offered along with the 
dedication of a son (or a daughter ?). In other cases where more than one bht 
were offered, but where the context is rather unclear, owing perhaps to the 
destruction of parta of some of the inscriptions,‘ it might be possible to say 
that the number of bht offered on one occasion was equal to the number of the 
dedicant’s children, probably, his sons. Such a numerical relation was suggested 
by Mordtmann and Mittwoch, who in their discussion of bht, and the possibility 
of its bearing a meaning similar or near to slm, said, ‘ In der Inschrift C I 544 
heisst ausdriicklich, dass die Dedikanten, ein Elternpaar, fiir ihre vier Kinder, 
einen Sohn und drei Töchter, vier goldene Statuen weihen '.5 

It may be relevant here to compare the ancient Egyptian b’h ‘phallus’ ; 
cf. A. Erman and H. Grapow, Aegyptisches Handwörterbuch, Berlin, 1921, 
4D, where cH is compared. Cf. also Coptic “Bag, dap Snnm, penis (?)' 


and ‘ Boo, Boo B n n, an idol at Alexandria destroyed by Michael on 12th 
Hathor’; W. E. Crum, A Coptic dictionary, Oxford, 1939, 47.* 


APPENDIX 


Two Arabic roots, صرب‎ and tre, have been compared with srb in old 
Soth Arabian epigraphy, and their usages, as explained in the Arabic lexica, 


1 ef. Arabic ywe, where the whole]basio meaning is connected with animal procreation ; 
of. particularly ‘  :—of a horse or a camel—progeny and offspring’ (Lane, Lexicon). 

3 ‘dg occurs in many contexts: (a) building, where it is placed before bany, or some derivative 
form of it, and in such a case it is quite easy to interpret it as ‘dug’; of. RES, 4004, 2; 4162, 2; 
8553, 2; 3552, 2; (b) along with other building, or constructional, terms, where it is still easy 
to maintain its meaning as ‘dug’; cf. RES, 3854, 5, 7; 4328, 10; of. also the use of Arabic 
js, with which I am comparing it, in this account of some structural work in the Mosque 
in Makka: «فأمر أمير المؤمنين كاتبه . . . بعزق الوادى كله والمسعى وما حول المسجد . . . فعمل‎ 
ذلك وعزق الوادى عزقا جيدا حى ظهرت من درج أبواب المسجد الشارعة عل الوادى اثنتا عشرة درجة‎ 
وانما کان الظاهر مبا “مس درجات.»‎ (AL-Azragi, op. cit, 343 f). Wustenfeld renders عزق‎ 
in this account ‘ausgraben’; of. Geschichte der Stadt Mekka, 208. The fourth form, 
8‘éq, with possibly the same basic meaning, ocours in RES, 4326, 2, 4330, 1, and in the 
interesting case of RES, 3689, 12, where يق “م‎ means ‘ cut out’ or ‘ cause to out out ’ an inscription ; 
of., in this connexion, fth, used in Qatabàni inscriptions (RES, 3691, 7, etc.) for cutting an inscrip- 
tion. In connexion with land and agriculture the substantives ‘qt, RES, 4230 C, 1, and ‘é&, 
RES, 4194, 3, could mean levelled land, i.e., land that has been dug up and levelled, and we have 
in Arabio this interesting usage to compare: ijle العزيق المطمين من الأرض‎ (Lisin). 

? of. p. 4, n. I above. 

* of. RES, 3902, 142; CIH, 428, 1. 

* op. oit., 210. 

* Bee postscript on p. 22. 
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show close relation to the usages of srb ‘ autumn’ or ‘ harvest’, CIH, 174, 3, 
etc., and msrb, an ‘altar for burned offerings’, RES, 4182 and 4170. The 
new sense of msrb, ‘ spout’, suggested in the note on mrin, 1. 3 above, is to be 
compared with Wl) .مز‎ 

RES, 2869, D, reads: whmr/w'r/zlin /wmnwrt/mgdn /wmsrb/mrtn msrb/ 
'dn/wwths. Bhodokanakis translates: ‘und sie überzogen mit Asphalt die 
Unebenheit (Fugen) der Rampe (dieses Turmes); und (sie stallen wieder her) 
die Feuerstellen des Altarherdes und den Altar für die Myrrhe und den Altar 
für das wohlriechende Holz und versahen ihn mit einem Baldachin . . .'. It 
will be noticed that this translation breaks the sequence after zlin, in order 
to make what follows, up to wwths, governed by a verb to be understood from 
somewhere in the context of the lines before, although not explicitly expressed 
anywhere in the previous lines, rather than make the verb hmr govern all 
these substantives. The translation inserts, further, another verb before 
wwths, since the verb inserted formerly after zlm would not fit. The verb 
hmr, whether finite or infinitive, governs all that follows up to wwths, inclusive, 
and the whole period should be translated ‘and they covered with asphalt 
the slope of the platform (of this tower) and the embankments (sides) of the 
duct (gutter) and the spout of limestone and the spout of wood and its canopy ’. 
All these are the parts on, through, or over which rain falls and runs. They are 
naturally the parts which need be covered with asphalt or bitumen.* One 
other point in favour of this translation is that it dispenses with the supplying 
of ‘ wohlriechende’ before ‘ Holz’. But it is necessary to explein and ird 
the new meanings given to many of the words in this passage. 

mmwrt/mqün has been translated ‘the embankments (sides) of the duct 
(gutter) ’. It is most tempting to take these two words as meaning ‘ die Feuer- 
stelle des Altarherdes ’, especially in the context of msrb, as accepted here before. 


But mnwrt, here, is to be compared with jl» (pl. jl») ‘a thing that is put 


as a limit or boundary between two lands made of mud or clay or of earth’ 
r, ‘the middie or main part and middle of a road’ (Lane, Lexicon). So, it 
either means the raised sides of the duct, comparing the first meaning, or, 
the bed of the duct, comparing the second meaning. mgd is to be derived from 
qwd and not eqd; cf. :قاد‘‎ to lead :أقاد الغيث‎ the rain spread wide; Ul: 


! زرب‎ also has a usage which can be compared with marb, an ‘ altar for burnt offerings ’; 


of. this usage of زرب‎ reported by Schmidt and Kahle: ‘ Zarb ist hier der Braten, der in einer 
kleinen Grube, die eigentlich Zarb heisst, zubereitet wird. Diese Grube, die etwa 20-100 om. 
lang, 40 om. breit und 20-40 om. tief ist tiberwolbt man nit Steinen und Erde ; innen mindet man 
ein starkes Feuer an. Auf die niedergebrannte Glut wird das vorher abgezogene, ausgenommene, 
mit Salz und Pfeffer eingeriebene Tier gelegt und daruber alles Luftdicht verschlossen. Nach 
emer knappen Stunde ist der Braten gar. Er gilt als besonders woblschmeokend '. Then the 
authors say further, ' Vgl. Dalman im Palesivnajahrbuch vir (1912), B. 135. (D. schreibt Zarb 
(Zirb) und kommt bei Beschprechung des samaritanischen Passahfestes darauf zu sprechen). * 
Schmidt and Kahle, Volkserzthlungen aus Palästina, Göttingen, 1918, 1, p. 158, Anm. 7. 
3 of. R. J. Forbes, Siudies in ancient technology, Leiden, 1955, 1, 80. 
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extending along the surface of the ground; applied to...adyke; and the 
largest of the channels for irrigation of a land ' (Lane, Lericon). 

RES, 2980 bis, 2-4 reads : 

2. .../w'lly/ws'db/kl/(d)hbl/bmknt/symn. . . .gwn 

3. bgwbn/()dm/wblgqm /wmsrby wt (d)bt/uzliy /mkntn /w'thn/wqbly /hbl 

4. bsgfh/q.... 


It is translated : ‘ et il a relevé et restauré tout ce qui avait été ruiné dans le 
cella du patron . . . dans les interstices du bois et du balag; — et les deux 
autels à holocaustes et la restauration et les deux surfaces surélevées de la 
cella et du baldaquin, et (il restaura tout cela tel que cela était) avant que cela 
ne tomb&t en ruine sur la toiture . . .'. It will be noticed here again that the 
period had to be broken into three parts to make the translation possible. 
I would first like to point out that the amended reading ¢‘(d)bt for Halevy's 
tibt, or, in preference to twibt (Hommel, Chrestomathte, 257) is unjustifiable. 
For twtbt, Hommel’s reading, cf. ‘ ميثب‎ : a rivulet, stream, streamlet ; syn. 
جدول‎ : (Lane, Lexicon). For t'tbt, Halevy's original, cf. ‘ ثعب‎ : he made it 
(water) flow forth’ and ' مثعب‎ : a channel, or conduit, for water’ (Lane, 
ibid.) If Halevy’s reading is to be kept, then tht would be a metathesis of 
It surely makes for easier translation not to break the period before msrby, 
and still more so, to give up the amended reading t'(d)bt. The passage should 
théh be translated : * and he raised and repaired all that had been destroyed in 
the patron’s hall. . . and in the cracks, with wood and alabaster, and the 
two spouts, the gutter, and the drainage platform, of the hall, and the canopy 
and the slabs of stone that had been ruined in the roof . . .". 
wgbly/hbl/bsqfh/q...: this phrase was separated, in the RES translation, 
from the rest of the period by an ambiguous clause, because gbly was taken 
for the conjunction gbl. But the word is a substantive; cf. 4.5 ‘a platform 
consisting of several projecting stones of the casing’ (of the mouth of a well).! 
Cf., also, * قبائل‎ : Eline : principal bones, namely, the frontal, occipital, and 
two parietal bones of the head’ (Lane, ibid.) Ls is actually a synonym 
of صفيحة‎ in its basic sense, which is a wide or broad and flat slab. The slabs 
referred to, in this case, must have been the slabs which formed the actual 
roofing of the building, and which, possibly, were across the stone beams in 
the manner described by M. Tawfik.? For a similar modern usage in South 
Arabia, cf. qubl, pl. gibàl in this passage given by Landberg: ولا يطلع قياس‎ 


1 E. Braunlich, The well in ancient Arabia, Leipzig, 1926, 49 
3 Mohammed Tawfik, Les monuments de Ma‘in, Cairo, 1951, 12, 18-17, and Plate IX, Fig. 13; 
of., also, 1bid., 18, and Plate XV, Fig 24, for the description and picture of a spout in limestone. 
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قصر يطرحون له القبال ويودفون الريمء يعني يغموه بالشحط فوق القبال والساق فوق 
الشحط والطين فوق الكل. 
Landberg translates: ‘ Lorsqu’on a bâti à la hauteur d'un étage, on y pose‏ 
les solives, on construit la terrace, c’est-a-dire, on la couvre avec des éclisses‏ 
sur les solives et [on met] des nattes sur les éclisses et sur le tout on met de la‏ 
terre *.1‏ 
PS. While this article was in the press, Major Van Lessen communicated‏ 
to me a photograph, Plate II, which he describes as ‘ “ cult object" from‏ 
Timna‘, alleged to come from building near South gate’. It is a symbol of‏ 
the female organ cut in alabaster. He also sent me a cast in plaster of ‘a‏ 
phallus and testicles’ made from ‘a glass object in the possession of‏ 
Capt. John Davis, RAMC’. He does not indicate its provenance, but it‏ 
seems implied that it comes from the same place; cf. Plate IV.‏ 


1 Landberg, Études sur les dialectes del’ Arabie meridsonale. 1. Hadramout, Leiden, 1901, 396 f. 


NEW SYRIAC INSCRIPTIONS FROM EDESSA 
By J. B. SEGAL 
(PLATES I-VII) 
HE inscriptions published here for the first time were discovered in the 
course of a visit to Edessa, the modern Urfa, during the summer of 1956. 


My journey was made possible by generous subventions from the Central 
Research Fands of the University of London and the Pilgrim Trust Fund 





£9 = Cho 

El = Shrine 

To NIMRUD DAG t e Be Menke 
Monartyy of Ya'qubh deNsphlatha ! € 


Modern sites ara shown thus, ULU CAMI 


R Great Gate 


$e. Damin Xenodochelon 


administered by the British Academy. It is a pleasure to express here my 
gratitude not only to those bodies, but also to the officials of the Turkish 
Department of Antiquities and to the British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, whose ready co-operation greatly facilitated our work in the field ; 
and my sincere thanks are due no less to the energy and perseverance of Dr. D. 8. 
Rice and his assistants Dr. Donald Strong and Mr. Michael Ballance, my 
companions in the rigours of an Anatolian heat-wave. 

An account—by its very nature provisional—of the mosaics of the 1956 
season at Urfa will appear in Archaeology in 1959. In the present article I 
treat only of the inscriptions themselves. They are found on the walls and 
mosaic floors of cave tombs, on gravestones, and on stone reliefs. All, except 
the reliefs, were on their original site outside the city walls when I 
examined them; the gravestones lay in precisely those places with which the 
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chronicles of Edessa suggest they would have been associated. With the 
exception only of No. 2 and possibly of No. 6C, all the inscriptions discussed 
here are almost certainly pagan. Their location—except, of course, that of the 
reliefs—is shown on the accompanying sketch-map, for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Donald Strong; and my analysis of the inscriptions follows, as far as 
possible, the order of their position on the map. It would be premature to derive 
definitive conclusions on the topography of Edessa from the location of the 
burial-places in which these inscriptions were found; this must await the 
resulte of the survey of the antiquities of Urfa which I hope to carry out during 
my next season there. 

Letters that are doubtful in the inscriptions are marked in the transcription 


by a dot below ; readers are referred to the accompanying facsimiles. 
Principal abbreviations 

Acta mart. = St. Ev. Assemani, Acta sanctorum mertyrum, 1748 

Arab. = Arabic 

Aram. «= Aramaic 

ASD = W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac documents, 1864, P 

BO = J. B. Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis, 1719-28 

Cantineau, Gram. = J. Cantinean, Grammasre de palmyrénien épigraphique, 1935, p. 

Cantineau, Znacr. palm. = J. Cantinesu, Inscriptions palmyrémennes, 1930, p. 

ey Inseniawe = J. Cantineau and J. Staroky, Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre, 
1 

Cantineau, Nabatésn = J. Cantaneau, Le nabatéen, IL, 1032, 

Caquot, Tesséres = A. Caquot, in H. Ingholt, H. Berne. J. body, Recueil dee resséres de Palmyre, 
1956, p. 

Doci. Add. = G. Phillips, T'he Doctrine of Addai, 1876, p. 

Dura-Europos = P. V. C. Baur, M. I. Rostovtzeff, eto., The excavations at Dwra-Ewropos, 1929~ 
46, 

Duval PR. Duval, Traité de grammaire syriaque, 1881, 

Eph. = M. Lidzbarski, E phemeris fur semstische Evigran ik, 1900-15 e 

Gr. = Greek 

Heb. = Hebraw 

Ingholt and Staroky, Palmyréne = H. Ingholt and J. Starcky in D. Schlumberger, La Palmyréne 
du nord-ouest, 1961, p. 

Leroy = J. Leroy, ‘ Moaaiques funéraires d'Édosse ", Syria, xxxiv, 1957, p. 

Littmann, BIOAS = E. Littmann, 'Nabataean inscriptions from Egypt ', BSOAS, xv, 1, 
1953, p. 

Littmann, Inscriptions 1899 = E. Littmann, Semitic snscriptions (Part Iv of the Publications 
of an Amerwan Archaeological Expedsivon to Syria in 1899-1900), 1904 

Littmann, Inscriptions 1904 = E. Littmann, Semitic inscriptions (Publicatsons of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-05 and 1909. Division IV), 1914-49 

Nab. = Nabstean 

Noldeke = Th. Noldeke, Compendious Syriac grammar, tr. A. Crichton, 1904 

NSI = GQ. A. Cooke, A teat-book of North-Semttic inscriptions, 1903, p. 

Palm. = Palmyrene 

Payne-Smith = R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, 1868-1927 

Phoen, == Phoenician 

Pognon = H. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Médsopotar-ie et de la région de 
Mossoul, 1907 

RES = Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique, 1900— , No. 

Ryckmans = G. Ryckmans, Noms propres sud-sémitiques, 1, 1034, p. 

Saf. = Safartio 

Segal = J. B. Segal, ‘Some Syriac maoriptions oi the 2nd-8rd century 4.5.', BSOAS, xvt, 1, 
1954 

Wright, Cat. = W. Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the Britian Museum, 1870-2 


1. The Tripod Mosaic; in Sehitlik Mahallesi, north-west Urfa. No date, 
but probably to be a&signed to the second-third century a.D. From photographs, " 
rubbings, and drawings ; see Archaeology, 1959. 
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A 

1. Hri[tha 
uw 2. his] mother 

3. wif[e of 

4. GBY 


Haphsai 
rian’ f= 6. son of ?^Adhon& 


R 
. DYT daughter of 
W ug 


9^ 
Es 
A 
e 
T 


to mos 8. dha son of GBY‏ خەر 


rfvals dus rico 9. This is the tomb 
mos clams. 10. made by "Adhonà 
_كححرحة‎ t5 11. son of GBY son of 
més 12. SIMT 


x23 î 13. He who prayed for (?) 
hein Minx 14. a child (a), oh Heritha (b), 
mmo: — j| WE (a) tears (2) (b) 
hal, chin 16. ..... a goodly latter end (?) 


L. 1. See below on l. 14 (b). Tesserae are missing at the end of lines 1 and 2. 

L. 2. It is also possible to conjecture my, ‘my mother’; in both cases the 
possessive suffixes are hypothetical. For the inclusion of a mother in an Edessa 
mosaic, see Leroy, 312, on the mosaic of Belai. There, however, the name of the 
mother’s husband is not given. 

L. 3. Hither Gabbai or Gebhai. The latter is the more probable, reduced 
from gabhya, emphatic form of g*bhé, ‘ chosen’. 

LI. 5, 6. For other occurrences of these names in the region of Edessa, see 
Segal, 23, 18. 

L. T. The first letter seems to be °, and not the end of ak. With DYT 
may be compared Nab. ‘DYW, Littmann, BSOAS, 9. It is preferable to read 
‘Awita. This would be fem. of ‘Awida, a name well known in the early history 
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ad 


of Edessa ; ses Doct. Add., ,لد‎ 322, ASD, Nw, NM, x. The name is found in 
Nab. as *Awidà, RES, 1096, and *Awidü, RES, 1395, etc. ; in Palm. we have 
‘Awida, Eph., 1t, 278 f., 299Ea, RES, 1628-30, 2127, 2148, Caquot, Tesséres, 177, 
Gr. Aoverdov or Avedou, see Eph., 11, 85, 338, etc. Note further ‘WYDLT, 
Cantineau, Inscr. palm., No. 76. 

L. 10. Or, ‘’Adhdn& made for himself ’. 

L. 12. Probably to be vocalized, Selam‘ata; cf. SLMLT in Nab., RES, 
1465 (1), and in Palm., RES, 974, Cantineau, Inscr. palm., No. 74, Cantineau, 
Inventaire, 11, No. 1, m, No. 13, vir, No. 10, vim, No. 157, ete. 

L. 13. Restoring b; for by = b^, cf. Néldeke, § 176. It is, however, 
possible to translate, ‘ After the child prayed ’. 

L. 14. (a). SkP could be read here, but gives no sense. 

(b) The name is found in an incomplete form in line 1 (A). Hey?’ may 


be read in two ways. Hditha recalls Saf. HDY, Palm. HD’, Caquot, Tesséres, 
183. I have preferred Hritha ; cf. Nab. pr.n.m. HRYTW, Eph., I, 75, Palm. 
pr.n.f. HRT’, Eph., x, 317. The name is perhaps related to Arab. Harith. 

L. 15. (a) The letters P nrgd ‘he shall not mourn’ may be traced, but they 
are too faint to be read with any certainty. 

(b) Y may be read instead of *, i.e. dmy?, ‘ of the dead one’, or the 

last letters of gdmyt, ‘ former’. 

L. 16. The last word seems certain. For the preceding word, Art’ (in which 
h is badly written), an alternative reading is 702, ‘new’; it is then possible 
to dbnjecture the phrase hyw? hd? tb’, * a goodly new life’. This is, however, 
far from certain, and it would be precarious to attach to it any speculations on 
the religion of these Edessa pagans. 

This is the only one of the Edessa mosaics so far found to bear a text of the 
character of an elegy. It is unfortunate that the text is largely indecipherable. 


2. On the Citadel mount, Urfa; on, or close to, the site of the Church of 
St. Theodore (the cathedral church of the Frankish metropolitan of Edessa 
during the occupation of the city by the Crusaders). The inscriptions are written 
on two sides of a stone sarcophagus, similar to those found at, for example, 
Sueib Sahr in the Tektek mountains in the vicinity of Urfa. (I owe this 
observation to Dr. Donald Strong of the British Museum.) From squeezes, 
photographs, and drawings. 


A 
Inscribed on a tabula ansata; of. Pognon, Nos. 70-1, 101, 105, 111, ete., 
Littmann, Inscriptions 1899, p. 34, Littmann, Inscriptions 1904, B, p. 39. 
The inscription is surmounted by an ornate cross, and there is a line under each 
"row of letters. Dated A.D. 1159-60 ; Edessa had fallen to the Muslims 15 years 
previously. Plate I. 
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o 
cms. 


yaa 1. In the former K(anun)..... 
ix 2. .... in the yea[r 
duat Shr 3. 1471 (a) there appeared (b) 
uaa dan 4. consolation to the deceased 
bai as% 5. T]saa[c.] The blessing of 
Am 6: vex aldd 


sara y (a) M]ay he arise (from the 
1 dead) (6). 
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L. 2. After the name of the month there is room for the words bryi yr? 
‘at the beginning of the month’. This is, however, conjectural. 
L.3. (a) A sydmé sign is written over the year formula. 
(b) This reading is probable, but not certain. 
L. 4. There may be an’ at the end of the word. The full phrase is qwrt rw. 
7. (a) Perhaps, ‘blessings of the Lord may he add (or, ‘he added’) 
for us’. 
(b) For the use of a ptc. with this sense, see Noldeke, § 272. I have 
not found this formula elsewhere. 


B 
This inscription is also written on a tabula ansata, but beginning at the other 
end. No date; the script, which is different from that of (A), may be later. 
Plate II. 


$ ae 


1 م‎ wes 


Sud‏ كبرد جل 
A et‏ 55" 
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ee ta. 8. A good]ly mem[orial(?) 
"E e aÀ 9. to Leon, when 


XM. am zug 10. he died for 
das cua) 11. the power of the church of 


co Gu ie 12. the Orthodox (a). May he arise (from the 
B 0 dead) (8). 
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L. 11. The mason seems to have written yd‘d? by mistake for d‘d?. 
L. 12. (a) d has been omitted, and inserted later above the line. 
(b) The same formula as at the end of (A) (L 7). 


3. On the walls of a cave on the south side of the wadi running south-south- 
east of, and skirting, the Citadel mount; this cave is not far from the cave 
of the Family Portrait Mosaic, Segal, 29. The inscription is written in red 
ink, as in the Harran inscription studied in BSOAS, xx, 1957, 514. No date, 
but to be assigned to the second-third century on the basis of the script. From 


ALIAS کد‎ 
NDA جاعم‎ 
GAA poy 
MAA LIA زر‎ 

DO ROW 


ni 10 مد‎ Bo 
, ہے ا السلا‎ 
mvalyas i> p54 e^ 1. I Rabbai (a) son of ‘Abheslima (b) 
dans root 2. the courier made 
ico tals dus ,\ 3. for myself this tomb, 
Ataia pinta ,\ ± for myself and for my sons and for my 


heirs, 


m mao 5. and for GNY? my son. 


L. 1. (a) This pr.n. is found in Saf., Eph., I, 16, Ryckmans, 196; cf. RB’ 
in Palm., Caquot, Tesséres, 165. Nab. has both RB’, Eph., 1, 332D, RES, 1095, 
and RBW, Eph., 1, 258V, RES, 805. 

(b) The name is well known at early Edessa, Doct. Add. cal, ASD 

Na, my, ,حت‎ AS; cf. the nephew of Ephraim Syrus of this name (or 
‘Abhsamya), BO, 1, 169, B. Cowper, Analecta nicaena, 10, etc. Palm. has both 
the uncontracted form ‘BDSLM?, Caquot, T'esséres, 158, and ‘BSLMP, RES, 2151. 
For the contraction dé > š, cf. Cantineau, Gram., 39, and Segal, 21. 
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L. 4. The repetition of ‘ for myself’ occurs also in Nos. 5, 7(B), 8(B), 9(A) 
below, cf. Leroy, 310, 313. The first ‘ for myself’ is part of the stylized formula 
of dedication. 

L. 5. It is possible to read GLY? ; GNY? is more likely. On Palm. GNY 
and GNT’, Eph. Ir, 156k, RES, 1081k, see Caquot, Tesséres, 143. But the name 
here is probably to be associated not with gn’, ‘recline’, but with the divine 
name GNY?; cf. H. Seyrig and J. Starcky, Syria, xxvi, 1949, 230 f., and 
Ingholt and Starcky, Palmyréne, 158. 


4. On the walls of a cave adjacent to that of No. 3. No date; according to 
the script it should be assigned to the same period as No. 3. From drawings. 


pesas = AAA 
TAERE 
^ 5 


wahar كتححده‎ 1. Made by "Aphtüh& 
(xao 2. and ‘Abhedhallat (?) 
` iaaa 3. and Bakrai. 


L. 1. For this name at Edessa, see Leroy, 320. It is found also in No. 8(B) 
below. 

L. 2. The last letter (or two letters) being uncertain, the name adopted 
here is the most probable. It is found in Nab., cf. Cantineau, Nabatéen, index, 
and Ryckmans, 241. 

L. 3. A legendary chief of Edessa bore this name, Cureton, Spicilegium 
syrtacum, 25, BO, 1, 418 (but see C. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archéologie 
orientale, xx, 1900, 206). Bakrü is a Nab. pr.n.m., Cantineau, Nabatéen, index ; 
in Palm. it is apparently pr.n.£., Eph., Ir, 30. The name is frequent in Arabic, 


and perhaps it is to be associated with Heb. Bekker, Bokhri, ete., cf. Eph., 1, 
11, 146. 


* 5. On the wall above the arched recess of a cave situated in the north-west 
sector of Ayyub Mahallesi, Urfa ; this is the south-eastern quarter of the city, 
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and lies outside the city walls. Dated A.D. 208-9. This inscription was written, 
then, during the lifetime of King Abgar the Great, perhaps after his adoption 
of Christianity. It is the earliest dated Syriac text to be found so far at Edessa 
itself (though not the earliest in Mesopotamia; see A. Maricq, ‘Les plus 
anciennes inscriptions syriaques ', Syria, xxxiv, 1907, 303). From photograph 
and drawings. Plate III. 


} 
alaja € eso lene ROARED PARIS V eC 


o i lo 30 Led <= 
ns و ل ا پس‎ 


dus ra dtan hnis to egas کان کف‎ due ire wio 
pajo A حلدبم صد‎ 


In the month of Adar in the year twenty (a) I *Abh&à (b) son of Bar'atà (c) 
made for myself this tomb, for myself and for my sons (d). 


(a) The figure 500 should be supplied ; in Syriac, as in Palm., it was written 
as a single unit and was occasionally omitted, Duval, 14. 

(b) The cognate pr.n. ‘“Abhšai is found in an Edessa mosaic, Leroy, 322, 
and in later Syriac, Wright, Cat., 7668, 964b. So also in Palm., Caquot, Tesséres, 
153, RES, 1770 (1). Nab. has 'BYSW, RES, 1442, and ‘BYST, Eph., Ir, 2568, 
260Y,Z, RES, 835, 1093, ete. 

(c) This name is found in inscriptions at Kirk Magara, near Urfa, Pori, 
Nos. 39 and 47. It should probably be read instead of Renan’s MLT and 
MMT? in Clermont-Ganneau’s so-called ‘ Zenodora mosaic’; see Leroy, 307.5 
Bar'atà occurs in Palm., Eph., 1, 84, 199, 348G, etc., RES, 148, 154, ete. In 
No. 1(D) above we have Selàm'atà ; for ‘Abhedh‘ata at Sumatar Harabesi, 
Bee Begal, 28. 

(d) The last words are not clear, but they undoubtedly follow the usual 
formula, as shown in the translation above. 


6. On loose stones lying beside a vertical shaft which is the entrance to a 
subterranean burial place; Ayyub Maballesi, Urfa, near No. 5. No date; 
the script closely resembles that of the ‘Salmath’ inscription on the column 
in the citadel of Urfa, which cannot be later than the third century a.D. From 
photographs and drawings. Plate IV. 


1 The text of Clermont-Ganneau's mosaic should, I suggest, be deorphered as follows: Right 
mde—lme 1, blyrh dt, hine 2, dnji ودع “قا‎ to, line 8, triyn, (hnes 4-6 are indecipherable), line 7, bri, 
line 8, bri? ; left side—hne 1, simt (2), line 2, zyd. . ., line 3, 2n#, line 4, br. The translation, 
is then, ‘ In the month Shebat, ın the year 92 (1.e A.D. 280-1)... daughter of Bar‘ata. Portrait 
of ZYD ..., wife of Bartata `. 
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cns, ‘£ i? 
A 
mimo madur? 1. This is the 
Xor lwat Am 2. grave of John the Gov(ernor) 
dye eX eas حة‎ 3. son of Theophylactos (a), sh[ared by (b) 
hiz mhahas 4. his spouse the daughter 
ROLF ممستب‎ 5. of John captain of the troops 
hın chica 6. of the Greeks, and (this is the grave) of Th- 
i» alas 7. eophylactos the- 
? e. oca 8. ir son 
e. OcXaso 9. and of all of them. 


^ 


L. 3. (a) I have not been able to identify this John from the chronicles of 
Edessa. 


(b) cher’ is probably an abbreviation of hahah re ‘she shared’. 


L. 6. This officer is not likely to be a general since this rank would be 
rendered in Syriac by °strtyg or, more commonly in a strictly military connota- 
tion, *striltys. The composite Syriac word in the present text probably corre- 
sponds to a composite Greek word—perhaps $pospapxos, better yerAtapyos 
or xtAiapxos, all of which are found in contemporary texts at Dura, Dura- 
Europos, I, eto. 

L.9. The last word is awkward, but there can be no doubt of the reading. 
The absence of any Christian formula indicates that this inscription com- 
memorates a pagan burial. There cannot have been a non-Christian governor 

* of Edessa after the middle of the fourth century ; the dating of the inscription 
on this ground accords well with its dating on the basis of the script. 
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B 
A fragment of stone lying beside (A). The script resembles that of (A). 
From drawings. 


eoa. 10. ...un” 
veas 11. sisters (?) 


C 


A fragment lying beside (A) and (B). The script appears to be later than 
both. From photograph and drawings. Plate V. 


nad 
V4 


x jat m 


he Fh 
T - mJ ٠. 





cma, 


wahar 12. This] ifs ... 
ad. 13. ..L.. and 
amo ha 14. daughters of ... 
SUNT hi. 15. dau]ghter of TW? 
comas. 16. the virgin (1) 


L. 12. The opening formula probably continues, ‘the grave of . . .’, as in 
lines 1-2(À). The same formula is found also on an unpublished Syriae tomb- 
stone discovered at Sueib Sahr near Urfa by Dr. Rice in 1956. 

L. 13. There must have been two fem. proper names in this line. 

L. 14. Bnth is preferable to byth, although the latter is possible. The line" 
must end with the name of a third female occupant of the tomb. 
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L. 15. This pr.n. seems to occur only here. Is it abbreviated from TWIP, 
Thomas 1 


L. 16. Reading ‘lym? ; there is space for a letter between J and m. Less 
likely is ‘my?’, either ‘ the lay sister ' or, in two words, ‘ (pray) for the dead ’. 

The cross to the right of the first two lines of this text may indicate that it is 
Christian. 


7. The Phoenix Mosaic, on the floor of a cave in Ayyub Mahallesi, 
Urfa, near No. 6. Dated a.p. 235-6. From rubbings, photographs, and 
drawings ; see Archaeology, 1959. 


MALS 


e WAIST OH 


«419 1. Phoenix 


B 
. In the year five hundred 
. and forty seven 
. made by (a) Bar Semes (b) son of 
. BRQ (is) this 


> مداع وده‎ oa vs 
مسح‎ oi: 
125 FTA 35 321 


amd pala ملر‎ Ql aco 6. tomb for myself and for myself and for my 
children as [a 


tomb.‏ .7 عله 


L. 4. (a) The wording of this inscription would have been better at this 
point had the conjunction d been omitted. That it is inserted is due to the 
common practice of opening these tomb inscriptions with the word d‘bd without 
regard to what follows; see on the inscription from Harran, BSOAS, xx, 
1957, 515. 

(b) The name is found at early Edessa, ASD as; see further Leroy, 
“322, on ‘BDSM. Tt occurs also in Palm., RES, 449, 2168. 
L. 5. The pr.n.m. BRQ occurs in Syriac, ASD Xe, Bedjan, Acta mart., 1, 


Oo oO HP Co WN 
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144, and in Palm., NSI, No. 137. Palm. has also the form BRWQ’, Eph., 1, 
206D, 207 E, Caquot, Tesséres, 171; so also the Talmud. 
L. 6. The mosaicist has repeated wly by error ; but cf. above, No. 3, line 4. 
L. 7. After wlbny one would have expected the words lywmt ‘lm’, ‘ to 
eternity ’, instead of the repetition of lbyt ‘lm? from 1. 5. This inscription is of 
inferior quality (cf. the note on 1. 4); so, too, is the mosaic, which has, in 
consequence, fallen into disrepair. 


8. The Orpheus Mosaic, on the floor of a cave about 200 yards from No. 7. 
Dated a.D. 227-8. From rubbings, photographs, and drawings; see 
Archaeology, 1959. 


CONST 
لبحو حم‎ OU POTS os eacus 


LI «roe. .2 «X HS > mk مط‎ 
Sa cab حدد لد دلي‎ N42 


duos) 5 «3o Jaja‏ حدم 
+o so ; °‏ 30 20 ', 0 "| 
Cms, pebea‏ 
A‏ 
var 1. Orpheus‏ 


B 


duz iamh wio 2. In the month Tammuz in the year‏ طلغت 
thirty‏ 
evadare wir’ ahoa 3. nine (a), I "Aphtühà (b) son of‏ $5 
dus las adio 4 BREL) made (b) for myself this‏ حلت mico‏ 
tomb,‏ 
for myself and for my children and‏ .5 لمر S. Ama shida yam Yo‏ . دم 
for my heirs to eternity.‏ 
L.3.(a) The figure 500 should be supplied ; see above on No. 5.‏ 
(b) cf. No. 4, line 1.‏ 

L. 4. (a) I do not know of this form of name elsewhere. Gr. fapAaas, 
Eph., 1, 214 represents Barlaha, a name well known at Edessa ; one of the city 
gates was, according to Procopius, called the Gate of Barlaus— probably after 
the nearby church of Barlaha built in the early fifth century in memory of the 
bishop of that name. Perhaps, instead of BRLY, we should read here BRNY, 
cf. Palm., Eph., 1, 342k. 
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(b) ‘bd in error for “bdt; the latter form is used when the verb is pre- 
ceded by the pronoun °w’, cf. BSOAS, xx, 1957, 516. 


9. The Funerary Couch Mosaic on the floor of a cave very close to that of 
No. 8. Dated probably a.D. 277-8. From rubbings, photographs, and drawings ; 


see Archaeology, 1959. 
moe x 
كه مو دحلاو‎ Ww? ~~) a) 


EOS IL. NEA V2 by Ais 
AIAN) «1741 Koo دده 8 لد دسح‎ 
A YT 


س لان 
nce!‏ 
لرک ملسم 

ا 


jil 


yen) 4! 
: WPS) 


ديم 
32م لكو 
73-72 — 


212 للح 


yo bf 
يه‎ ox 


wei 
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cca du ord vi> 


engot io dinar rar 
ەح‎ 

eo eian dun لر‎ dans 
maja » 


ddat i> 


MARDI 
dint حه‎ 


J B. SEGAL 


£e 


20. 
. 8on of ZYDLT 


A 


. In the month Ab in the year five hundred 


and eighty (1) 


. I ZYDLT (a) son of Barb*'e&min (b) and 


nine (c) 


. Made for myself this burial place, for my- 


self and for my children. 


. daughter of 
. ZYDLT 


D 


. ZYDLT son of 
. Barbeegmin 


E 


. Barslama 
. Bon of ZYDLT 


E 


. MMY (1) 
. son of ZYDLT 


G 


. ... daughter of 
. ZYDLT 


H 


. MYNW 
. son of ZYDLT 


I 
Barbe'e&m[in 


L. 1. These figures are uncertain, in particular the hundreds ; it is possible" 
that we should read, ' four hundred . . .”. 
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L. 2. (a) ie. ‘may Allat increase’; cf. Ryckmans, 227. Nab. has the 
cognate names ZYD'LHY, RES, 1189, 1427C, ZYDQWM and ZYDQWMY, 
Cantineau, Nabatéen. The simple forms of the name, ZYD, ZYDW are common 
in Nab., RES, 1117B, 1129D, 1167, ete., cf. Arab. In the present text ZYRLT 
would make a less satisfactory reading, but cf. Aram. ZYRY, Eph., m, 13, 
Palm. ZWRW, Eph., 1, 19A. 

(b) BLSMYN or B‘LSMN, and, with elision of l, BSMYN or BMN 
occurs in Palm., Ingholt and Starcky, Palmyréne, No. 61, at Hatra, Caquot, 
Syria, xx1x, 1952, Nos. 24, 25, xxx, 1953, No. 29, xxxrr, 1955, No. 49, and in 
Nab., Littmann, Inscriptions 1899, p. 85. BRBSMYN or BRB'SMN (see (D) 
below) is found in Syriac as the name of a martyred bishop of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon in the fourth century, Labourt, Christianisme en Perse, 72; cf. also 
Acta mart., u, 97. We may note the derivation of this name given in the 
chronicle of Bar Hebraeus in order to avoid its pagan associations or when 
these associations had been forgotten ; it is said to mean ‘ of the four names’, 
rb Émhyn, BO, Ir, 399, note. 

(c) The first line of the text and wt at the end of the second are shown 
in brown tesserae, presumably to distinguish these words from the rest of the 
text, which is in black tesserae. It may be assumed that the date was added 
at a later time. 

L. 4. The reading of this name is certain, but I have not found parallels 
elsewhere. The conjectured reading "WYTY, in Egyptian Aram., RES, 1794, 
corresponds to Aoviros, Avitus, and is unlikely both there and in the present 
text. 
L. 7. Written defectively ; cf. QYMY at Hatra, Caquot, Syria, xxx, 1953, 
No. 35. Nab. has QYMW, Littmann, BSOAS, 6, and Saf. QYM, Ryckmans, 
189. 

L. 11. The name has its full form here ; see above on line 2 (b). 

L. 12. In early Syriac, ASD x. 

L. 14. cf. Nab., MMW, Eph., m, 271, RES, 1125B, and the doubtful 
M*MPN, Eph., x, 75M. It is possible to read here MYMY, cf. Myyata at Dura, 
J. Johnson in Dura-Europos, 11, 1931, 116, and MYMW (1), Ryokmans, 279. 

L. 18. Probably diminutive of Ma'nü ; on the latter see Leroy, 321. The 
letter y is not clear, and we should perhaps read simply MNW, Ma*nü. 

L. 20. See above on line 2 (b). 


10. Inscription on bust in relief, now standing in the courtyard of the 
Vatan Okul, Urfa. No date; on the grounds of script it may be assigned to the 
third century. From squeezes, photographs, and drawings. Plate VI. For 
facsimile, see Plate VIII. 


hio hee etal. 1. Statue of Salmath daughter of 
dutta rûni 2. Märönā (a) and of Rabbaita (b) 
coht> 3. her daughter 
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L. 1. On this name see Caquot, Tessères, 178, and Segal, 30. 

L.2. (a) Frequent in Syriac, Littmann, Inscriptions 1899, pp. 21, 4T, 
Littmann, Inscriptions 1904, B, pp. 35, 63, Payne-Smith, s.v., Wright, Cat., 712, 
829 ; it occurs also in Palm., RES, 1644, Caquot, Tesséres, 153. It is possible, 
however, to read here a pr.n. Mardla, with which may be compared the name 
Rabbüla. 

(b) Fem. of RBY, No. 3 above. 

This inscription is unusual in that the woman's husband is not mentioned. 

He may have predeceased her. 


11. Inscription to left of figure in relief, removed from Urfa to the Diyar- 
bakir Museum in 1937. No date, but probably contemporaneous to No. 10. 
From squeezes, photograph, and drawings, kindly made by Dr. D. S. Rice. 
Plate VII. For facsimile, see Plate VIII. 


mài» ملصطخاسة»‎ mà... past e9.. 323 ian 53 
This is the memorial (a) made by . .WN (b) to ‘NY (1) (c) his w[ife] and to 
MTSR? (d) his daughter. 
(a) Defective for dwhrv’. 
(b) The name cannot be restored ; scarcely WN, as in the late No. 2B) 


above. 
(c) The name is uncertain. 


(d) Perhaps the composite name *Amath Sf , with elision of the initial ° 
after the prep. l. Is ŠR? an abbreviated form of Dūšara, the deity familiar from 
Nabatean inscriptions ? write may, however, be non-Semitic. 


IBN ISHAQ AND AL-WAQIDI 


THE DREAM OF ‘ATIKA AND THE RAID TO NAKHLA IN 
RELATION TO THE CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM 


By J. M. B. Jonzs 


l T al-Wāqid?s Kwab al-maghāzī and in that part of Ibn Ishāq’s Stra which 
deals with Muhammad’s life in Medina and is contained in Ibn Hishàm's 
version of al-Bakka’i’s recension, there are similar and sometimes identical 
passages. Since Ibn Ishaq is the earlier of the two authorities, it has been 
assumed on a plausibly a priori basis that al-Waqidi modelled himself on his 
predecessor in the arrangement of his material, and drew from him much of 
the basic warp of his narrative to which he then added his own weft. The 
tenability of this assumption, so the argument goes, is strengthened by the 
fact that at no place in his Kttab al-magházi does al-Waqidi mention Ibn Ishaq,? 
being content to include him amongst his anonymous sources—the use of 
وقالوا‎ in place of an orthodox isndd is a distinctive feature of al-Waqidi’s method 
of presentation. 

In the following pages, I propose to test the validity of this charge by an 
analysis of the accounts of the dream of ‘Atika and the raid of ‘Abdallah 
b. Jahsh to Nakhla, as they appear in al-Wagidis Kitab al-maghazi and 
Ibn Ishaq’s Stra. These two topics are chosen, not only because they are 
referred to by Wellhausen in assessing the comparative, merits of Ibn Ishaq 
and al-Waqidi, but also because they provide homogeneous narrative units 
of manageable length and can be said to represent the main polarities of subject 
matter and style in the sira, i.e. the ‘ mürchen ' and the historical reminiscence. 

Ibn Ishàq introduces the account of the dream of ‘Atika with an vsnad, 
albeit an tsndd of a casual character—' one whom I do not mistrust informed 
me, on the authority of 'Ikrima, on the authority of Ibn 'Abbàs and Yazid 
b. Rümàn, on the authority of Urwa b. al-Zubayr . . ..3 al-Waqidi’s version 
begins with the outwardly suspect كروقالوا‎ his use of which has been one of the 


1 Beo Wellhausen, Muhammed sn Medina. Das ist Vakidi’s Kitab alMaghazi in verkurzter 
deutscher Wiedergabe, Berlin, 1882, introd., ll seq.; Horovitz, De Wágidii libro qu Kitdb al 
Magdzt inscribitur, Berlin, 1898, 9 seq. ; Horovitz, ‘ The earliest biographies of the Prophet and 
their authors ’, Islamic Culture, xi, 1928, 518 seq. ; Horovitz, article ‘ al-Wakidi’, EI. 

* The references to Ibn Ishaq in the editions by von Kremer and al-Shirbini of a portion of 
the text, are interpolations in the MSS hiding an earlier lacuna. (Wakidy’s history of 3 
campaigns, Caloutta, 1855, 7; Maghazi Rasul Allah, Cairo, 1948, 7.) 

3 Ibn Hishim, al-Strat al-nabawiya, Cairo, 1936, r, 258. For a disoussion of Ibn Ishaq’s 
use of this form of isnäd, see Robson, ‘ Ibn Ishiq’s use of the tsnad’, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, XXXVI, 2, 1956, 452 seq. 

* al-Bhirbinf's edition has وقال‎ (Maghasi Raeül Allah, 19), as does von Kremer's (Wakidy's 

* history of Muhammad's campaigns, 22). The only surviving MS of the complete work has وقالوا‎ 
(B.M. Or. 1617, fol. 9a). The latter accords with al-Wü&qidi's conceptual framework for his Kitab 
al-maghàsi (see below, p. 50). 
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focal points for the charge of plagiarism.1 On a cursory examination, the 
apparent similarity of narrative detail in the two accounts would seem to 
provide striking justification for this charge. The description of ‘Atika informing 
her brother al-‘Abbas of her dream, the taunting of al-'Abbàs by Abii Jahl, 
and the arrival of Damdam b. ‘Amr to justify ‘Atika’s apocalyptic vision, 
develops along the same lines and appears to use the same phraseology in 
both al-Waqidi and Ibn Isháq. The additional features of al-Waqidi's narrative, 
not present in Ibn Ishaq, are regarded by Wellhausen as later accretions to the 
tale collected by al-Waqidi to supplement the basic narrative which he obtained 
from Ibn Ishaq. 

À collation of the two texts, however, and in particular an analysis of their 
literary styles, produce some challenging reflections on this accepted attitude. 
The first point to be noted is that the detailed similarity is not as complete as 
one would initially believe. In those portions of the tale which overlap in 
Ibn Ishaq and al-W&qidi, the following variants are to be noted : 


i) (W) ,قبل ضمظم بن عمرو‎ for (LL) * .قبل قدوم ضمفم مكة‎ 
Gi) (LL)* JU blı, omitted (W.). 
(ii) (W.)5 ,فأفزعتها وعظمت فى صدرها‎ for (LL) * esl. 
(v) (W.)5 ,فأرسلت‎ for (LL) casa? 
(v) (LL)* ,ابن عبد المطللب‎ omitted (W.). 
(vi) (LL)* al, omitted (W.). 
(vii) (W.) 5 ,قد والله رأيت رؤيا أفظعتها‎ for (LL) * رأيت الليلة رؤيا‎ ad والله‎ 
أفظعتنى‎ . 
(vill) (W) ما أحدّثك منها‎ Je ,فاكم‎ for (LL) .فاكتم عتی ما أحدّثك به‎ 
(ix) (LL)? وما رأيت‎ LA ,فقال‎ omitted (W.). 
(x) (LL)? al, omitted (W.). 
Gd) (W)9 ثلاث مرات‎ le يا ال غدر انفروا إلى مصارعكم فى ثلاث فصرخ‎ 
for (LL)? فى ثلاث‎ Kohal يا لغدر‎ ul .ألا‎ 
(xii) (W.) 3 مثل‎ 3], for (LL) ** حوله مثل‎ uela. 
1 Horovitz, Islami Culture, 11, 1928, 518. 2 Muhammed ın Medina, introd., 12 
* Maghazi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 3 Where possible, references are grven to that portion of the 


complete text edited by al-Shirbini. If his text happens to be 1noomplete, reference 18 made to 
the British Museum MS (Or. 1617). 


~ 


* al-Sirat al-nabawiya, xt, 258, 1. 12. 5 Magh&zi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 4. 

5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 258, 1. 13. 7 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 258, L 14. 

* Maghàzi Rasil Alah, 19,1. 6. * al-Strat al-nabawiya, n, 258,1. 15 Var. ge (1bid., note 5). 
10 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 1t, 258, 1. 16. H Maghüzi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 7. . 
13 al-Sirat al-nabawtya, 11, 259, 1. 1. 13 Maghaázi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 9. 


14 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, n1, 259, 1. 2. 
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(xiii) (W.): USW ,فصرخ عثلها‎ for (LE) * Lels صرخ‎ £. 
(xiv) (LL)? فى ثلاث‎ E ,ألا انفروا يا لغدر‎ omitted (W.). 


(v) (W.)? ESE Lais ,ثم صرخ‎ for (LL) * Uie فص رخ‎ 
(xvi) (W.)? ,من أبى قبیس‎ omitted (LI.). 
(xvii) (W.) ° ,ولا دار من دور مكة‎ omitted (LL). 
(xviii) (W.)* إن هذه لرؤيا‎ Lael Jia ,قالوا‎ for (LL)? والله‎ | CI قال‎ 
إن هذه لرؤيا‎ . 
(xix) (LL)? ,وأنت فاكتميها ولا تذكريها لأحد‎ omitted (W.). 
(xx) (W)* حتى لی‎ n. gz, for (LL) * 48 خرج العباس‎ 2 
(xxi) (LI.) # Lal], omitted (W.). 
(xxii) (LL) ize 44V ,فذ كرها الوليد‎ omitted (W.). 
(xxii) (W.) رق الناس‎ for (LL) ° aX. 


(xxiv) (LL)! به قريش فى أنديتها‎ CULE g>, omitted (W.). 


(xxv) (W.) JU, for (LL) ** | Call .قال‎ 

(xxvi) (W.) = sbi, for (LL) 2 .لأطوف‎ 

Gævi) (W.)" ,وأبو جهل‎ for (LI)! جهل بن هشام‎ yh 
(xxviii) (W.) 18 قعوداً‎ Sydow, for (LL) 14 يتحدّثون‎ ap. 

(xxix) (W.) S13 هذه فقلت وما‎ le جهل ما رأت‎ yf ,فقال‎ for 


فلم GT‏ أبو جهل قال يا أبا الفضل إذا فرغت من طوافك * (LL)‏ 
Lb CJ] ual‏ فرغت cll‏ يدق .حلست معهم فقال لى أبو 
he‏ يا (p‏ عبد المطلب c^‏ حدثت فيكم هذه النبية قال قلت 
.وما ذاك قال تلك الرؤيا الى رأت عاتكة قال فقلت وما oh‏ 
(xxx) (LI.)!5 35, omitted (W.).‏ 


1 Maghàzi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 9. 2 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, n, 259, 1. 3. 

* Maghàzi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 10. 4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, U, 259, 1. 4. 

5 Maghazi Rasul Allah, 19, l. 12. 6 Maghazi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 16. 

7 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 259, L 0. 8 Maghazi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 17. 

° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, N, 259, 1. 8. 10 aL Strat al-nabawiya, 0, 259, 1. 9. 
e © Maghüzi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 18. 15 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 250, 1 

13 Maghazi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 19. 14 al Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 259, 1. 12. 


15 al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 11, 259, 1. 16. 
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فى رؤياها of, vi, for (LT)?‏ فى | المنام كذا وكذا الذى رأت & (W.)!‏ 
.أنه قال انفروا d‏ ثلاث 
.هذه الثلاث 
Tee.‏ ما تقول * for (LL)‏ ,ما قالت (W.) 3 C.‏ 
وإن تمض الثلاث o] » for (LL) * ds‏ مضت الثلاث dy‏ تكن *( 
.يكن من ذلك Zt‏ 
Kile cs.‏ كتاباً for (LL)*‏ ریکتب (W.) Kle‏ 


.أن تكون 


أصابتها ولادة عبد المطلب إلا e» os Sele‏ 
من a‏ عبد المطلب 2 أتتى for ios‏ ,الحبيث d es‏ رجالم 


م لم يكن عندك غير * n for (LL)‏ لك عند ذلك غيرة (W.)1‏ 
.لشىء مما سمعت 
قال dl‏ ما فعلت إلا ما لا dui‏ به dl‏ لأتعرضن له (Weie‏ 
قال قلت قد والله فعلت ما كان ::(.آ.1) for‏ ,فن عاد لا كفيكوه 
oe.‏ إليه من كبير ely‏ الله He NY‏ له فإن عاد لأكفيتكته 
Li‏ أصبحوا من ذلك اليوم الذى رأت فيه عاتكة ما رأت قال (W.)35‏ 
أبو جهل هذا يوم ثم الغد قال gh‏ جهل هذان oby‏ فلا كان 
omitted (LL).‏ رى اليوم الثالث قال أبو جهل هذه BH‏ أيام ما بى 


(xxxi) 
(xxxi) (W.)? BN, for (LI)? 
(xxxiii) 
(xxxiv) 
(xxxv) 
(xxxvi) (W.)" JU, for (LL) ° .قال العباس‎ 
(xxxvi) (W.)" ,غير أنى قد‎ for (LL) * Gl .إلا‎ 
(xxxvii) (W.)" ,أن تكون عاتكة‎ for (LL)? 
(xxxix) (LI)? تفرقنا‎ " JU, omitted (W.). 
(xl) (W.) بهذا الفاسق‎ 
(xli) (0) Keli, for (LL) ** لنساء‎ 
(xlii) 
(xlii) 
(xliv) 
(xlv) (LI) ,من رؤيا عاتكة‎ omitted (W.). 
(xlvi) 


1 Maghazi Rasti Allah, 19, 1. 21. 2 al-Sisat al-nabawiya, 1, 200, 1. 1 
3 Maghazi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 22. 4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 2. 
5 Maghàzi Rasul Allah, 19, 1. 23. ° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 3. 
?* Maghazi Rasul Allah, 20,1 7. 8 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 4. 


(W.) *" ,وأذ كر ما أحفظبنى النساء به من مقالتبن لى ما قلن‎ omitted (LI). 


° al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 5. 


11 al-Strat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, L 6. 


13 ql-Sirat al-nabawiya, II, 200, 1. 7. 
15 Maghazi Rasti Allah, 20, L 11. 
U Maghazi Rasul Allah, 20, L 15. 


10 Maghazi Rasūl Allah, 20, 1. 8. 

13 Maghküzi Rasül Allah, 20, 1. 10. 

14 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, I, 260, L 8.a 
16 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 10. 
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(xlvii) (IL) 24 ضه ليعود لبعض ما قال فأقع‎ sl, omitted (W.). 
(lviii) (W.)* ,نحو باب ہی سہم‎ for IL)? .نحو باب المسجد‎ 
(xlix) (LL)* رق نفسى‎ omitted (W.). 
M) (W.)5 13], for (LL) * 15], .قال‎ 
(i) (W.)? JU ,ما‎ for (LL)* .ما له‎ 
Qi) (Weal من أن‎ Bs, for (LL) * أن أشائمه‎ gu .فرق‎ 
(lii) (LL)* JU, omitted (W.). 
(liv) (LL)? ,الغفارئ‎ omitted (W.). 
(v) (W)* وهو يقول يا معشر قريش يا آل لؤى بن غالب اللطيمة‎ 
قد عرض لا محمد فى أصحابه الغوث الغوث والله ما أرى أن‎ Syl 
اذى بعيره‎ p تد رکو ها. وضمةم ينادى بذلك ببطن الوادى قد‎ 
,وشق” قیصه قبلا ودبراً وحوّل رحله‎ for (LI)? وهو يصرخ ببطن‎ 
وهو‎ aid الوادى وافقاً على بعيره قد جدّع بعيره وحوّل رحله وشق”‎ 
يقول يا معشر قريش اللطيمة اللطيمة أموالم مع أبى سفيان قد عرض‎ 
.لما محمد فى أصحابه لا أرى أن تدركوها الغوث الغوث‎ 


Considering the question from a purely general standpoint, it may well be 
asked whether the number of variants alone is consistent with direct plagiarism. 


Furthermore, if وقالوا‎ is here to be regarded as a device covering al-Waqidi’s 


indebtedness to Ibn Ishaq, the use of synonyms (iv, xxiii, xxxvii, xlviii, li), 
the change or omission of prepositions, pronouns, or particles (vi, viii, x, xxi, 
xxvi, xxx, xli), or an alteration in the word sequence (xxviii, xxxiii, lv), would 
seem to be singularly naive methods of obscuring the act of plagiarism. 

I believe that it is necessary to approach the problem from a different 
angle by examining the idiosyncracies of style and thematic presentation which 
characterize the two versions, idiosyncracies which are themselves reflected 
in the variants. The first conclusion to emerge from such an examination is 
that Ibn Isb&q's version is undoubtedly the less crude of the two. Notably 
lacking are the jerkiness, the short, broken sentences, the quick change of 
person without identifying the speaker and the apparent ellipses, which led 
Wellhausen to complain that al-Waqidi was only intelligible at this point by 
referring to Ibn Isháq.? The main characteristics of the two accounts can 
be illustrated from the list of variants given above. For example, lacking 


1 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, u, 260, 1. 12. 3 Maghüzi Rasul Allah, 20, 1. 17. 
5 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, L 18. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, Ir, 200, 1. 14. 
5 Maghasi Rasül Allah, 20, L 18. ° al-Birat al-nabawiya, xt, 260, 1. 15. 
? al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 260, 1. 16. * Maghāzï Rasül Allah, 20, 1. 18. 


* Muhammed in Medina, introd., 12, 
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the explanatory gloss to be found in Ibn Ishàq's version (xxii), the close cause 
and effect of al-‘Abbas telling the story to al-Walid b. Utba and its dissemina- 
tion throughout Mecca is weakened. Similarly, the dialogue between Abū Jahl 
and al-‘Abbas is developed much more logically in Ibn Ishaq (xxix). In 
al-Waqidi proper names are shortened (v, xxvii, liv), the verb is substituted 
for the full name of the subject (xx, xxv, xxxvi), and, in a revealing example 
of tltjfat, the 1st Person Singular is found instead of the 3rd (vii). 

No less significant are the instances where al-Waqidi contains elaborations 
not found in Ibn Ishaq—TI refer to elaborations of detail in those portions of 
the texts which overlap and not to accretional themes such as the testimony 
of ‘Amr b. al-‘As.1 A notable feature of al-Wagqidi’s narrative is the more frequent 
repetition of certain phrases and the emphasis on a number (xi, xiii, xv, and, 
particularly, xliv). The use of such devices in the climactic building up of a 
dramatic situation is a feature of the technique of the qàss, or professional 
story-teller,* and here may lie the key to the understanding of the difficulties 
noted by Wellhausen in al-Wagqidi’s narrative. Seeming anomalies such as 
abrupt sentence structure, the apparent ellipses, the use of وقأل‎ in place of a 


person’s name even where confusion may thus result, the abbreviation of 
personal names, the incidence of ¢dtifai, and the repetition and emphasis on 
numbers—all these are perfectly in keeping with an oral and semi-dramatized 
presentation. It would appear that we have in al-Wüqidi a version which 
contains more of the distinctive features of gäss style than that of Ibn Ishaq. 
This would be an inexplicable paradox if looked at from the customary view- 
point of intentional plagiarism on al-Waqidi’s part, but the conclusion tg be 
drawn is an obvious one—that al-Wagqidi’s version represents the qissa of his 
own time, faithfully recorded even to the point of preserving the literary short- 
comings endemic in gags style. 

By definition, such a tale as the dream of ‘Atika with its strong dramatic 
qualities and supernatural overtones, would be a part of the stock-in-trade 
of the professional story-teller. Both Ibn Ishiq and al-Waqidi draw freely 
upon gäss material and it can be presumed that it is a common repertoire, 
rather than plagiarism on al-Waqidi’s part, which explains the similarities in 
their two versions of the tale of ‘Atika’s dream. That is not to suggest that 
the gigsa is an immutable form—its capacity for organic growth is shown in 
the tale under discussion by the additional elements found only in al-Waqidi, 
such as ‘Amr b. al-‘As’s claim, mirabtle dictu, to have seen pieces of the rock 
which figured in ‘Atika’s dream ? and in the presentation of al-‘Abbas’s brush 
with Abi Jahl in a more favourable light. What I do suggest is that the 
dramatic outlines of such a tale and much of the language in which it was 
presented were already formalized by the second century A.H.—i.e. prior to 

1 Maghàst Rasūl Allah, 19, 1. 12. 

* See Guillaume, The life of Muhammad, London, O.U.P., 1955, introd., xxiv. 
* Maghazi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 12, seq. 

* Maghàzi Rasül Allah, 19, 1. 23, seq. 
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Ibn Ishaq. This is confirmed by a reference in Ibn Kathir to the lost Kitab 

al-maghazi of Misa b. ‘Uqba, who died before Ibn Ishaq in A.n. 141. When 

discussing the dream of ‘Atika and having presented Ibn Isháq's version, he 
declares that ‘ Müsà b. ‘Uqba mentioned the dream of ‘Atika in much the same 
form as Ibn Ishaq ".: 

So far, I have tried to indicate that the similarity between Ibn Ishaq’s 
account of ‘Atika’s dream and that of al-Waqidi may be due, not to plagiarism, 
but to the fact that they were drawing upon a common reservoir of qãşş material. 
If the charge against al-Waqidi is to be contested further, it is clear that his use 
of وقالوا‎ calls for analysis and explanation. In the attempt to evaluate some 
of the principles which lie behind al-Waqidi’s use of this device, the account of 
the raid to Nakhla provides a convenient theme, contrasting as it does in 
subject-matter, style, and method of presentation with that of the dream of 
‘Atika. The Arabic text which follows is being made available for the first time, 
since that portion of the work edited by von Kremer and al-Shirbini is corrupt 
at this point. An itemized presentation has been adopted as an aid to the 
analysis. 

d وادى بستان ابن عامر»‎ Uy ثم سرية أميرها عبد الله بن جحش إلى نخلة»‎ A 
Tet رجب على رأس سبعة عشر‎ 
«واف مع الصبح معك سلاحك أبعثك وجهاً». قال: فوافيت الصبح وعلى‎ 
سيق وقوسی وجعبتى ومعى درقى » فصلى النبى صلعم بالناس الصبح م انھرف‎ 
عند بابه» وأجد نفراً معى من قريش. فدعا رسول الله‎ Uy فیجدنی قد سبقته‎ 
فامض‎ call فقال: «قد استعملتك على هؤلاء‎ UNS فأعطانى صحيفة من أديم‎ 
أى‎ edil حتى إذا سرت ليلتين فانشر كتابى ثم امض لما فيه». قلت: يا رسول‎ 
ناحية؟ فقال: واسلك النجدية» تؤم ركية».‎ 

: فإذا فيه‎ of ابن ضميرة نشر الكتاب‎ su قال: فانطلق حى إذا كان‎ C 
فترصّد بها عير قريش».‎ A بطن‎ SE المسير معك» وامض لأمرى فيمن تبعك‎ 
كان يريد الشبادة‎ oA cael الكتاب قال: لست مستكرهاً متك‎ edle قرأ‎ Wn 
أجمعون: نحن‎ US ومن أراد الرجعة فن الآن.‎ celo فليمض* لأمر رسول الله‎ 

1 al-Bidāya wa’l-nthaya, Cairo, 1932, Iv, 258. 

3 Von Kremer's text is defective from p. 7, 1. 9, to p. 9, 1. 2; al-Shirbini’s from p. 7, 1. 14, 

vo p. 8, 1. 22. The version given here is based upon the British Museum MSS Or. 1617 and 


Add. MB 20737. 
* Var. فليمش فإفى ماض‎ (Add, MS 20737). 
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سامعون ومطيعون لله ولرسوله celi‏ فسر على بركة الله حيث شئت. nes TE‏ 
iE‏ فوجد عيراً لقريش فيها مرو بن الحضرمى» Bd‏ بن كيسان (um PHI‏ 
oles‏ بن عبد الله بن المغيرة اخزومى » ونوفل بن عبد cce EAE‏ فلا رأوهم 
أصعاب العير هابوا وأنكروا أمرهم » فحلق عكتاشة رأسه من ساعته ثم أوق ليطمئن 
القوم. 

قال ple‏ بن ربيعة: فحلقت رأس عكاشة بيدى» وكان رأى واقد بن عبد 
الله وعكتاشة أن يغيتروا عليهم ويقولوا: هم عمار نحن فى شير حرام. فأشرف 
عكاشة فقال المشركون بعضهم لبعض: لا بأس قوم عمارء فأمنوا فى أنفسهم» 
Mob‏ ركابهم وسرحوها» واصطنعوا طعاماً. وتشاور obet‏ رسول الله صلعم à‏ 
أمرهم » ATO‏ يوم من رجب ويقال Sol‏ يوم من شعبان» فقالوا: إن أخترتم 
ops‏ هذا اليوم دخلوا الحرم فامتنعوا وإن أصبتموهم فى uel‏ الحرام. وقال قائل : 
لا ندرى* أمن الشهر الحرام هذا اليوم أم لا. وقال قائل: لا نعلم هذا اليوم إلا من 
الشهر الحرام» ولا نرى أن تستحلوه لطمع أشفيتم عليه. فغلب على الأمر الذين 
يريدون عرض CUI‏ فشجع القوم فقاتلوهم » فخرج واقد بن عبد الله يقدم القوم» 
قد أنبض قوسه وفوق ctas‏ فری عمرو بن الحضرمى» وكان لا يخطىء رميته 
بسهم فقتله› وشت القوم eee‏ فاستأسر عمان بن عبد الله بن المغيرة Soy‏ بن كيسان» 
وأعجزهم نوفل بن عبد الله بن المغيرة» واستاقوا العير. 

PU‏ محمد قال: Xu‏ محمد قال: Ge‏ على بن يزيد بن عبد الله بن 
وهب بن زمعة الأسدىع عن أبيه » عن عمته» عن Yi‏ كرعة ابنة المقداد» 
عن المقداد بن عمرو» قال : أنا أسرت الحم بن كيسان فأراد Upal‏ ضرب AER‏ 
فقلت: دعه نقدم به على رسول الله ache‏ فقدمنا به على رسول الله pale‏ فجعل 
رسول الله صلعم يدعوه إلى الإسلام فأطال رسول الله gale‏ كلامه فقال uf‏ بن 
الحطاب: تكلم هذا يا رسو الله؟ والله» لا يسم هذا آخر الأبد» geo‏ أضرب 
عنقه ويقدم إلى el‏ الهاوية. فجعل النبى لا يقبل على عبر حتى SAI bel‏ 
فقال عمر : à‏ هو إلا أن رأيته قد del, del‏ ما eis‏ وتأحر وقلت: كيف 
“al‏ على النبى صلعم أمراً هو del‏ به مى › e‏ أقول إنما أردت بذلك النصيحة لله 
ولرسوله؟ قال عمر : فاسل dil‏ فحسن إسلامه» وجاهد فى الله ge‏ قتل شهيداً يوم 
بر معونة» ورسول الله صلّعم راض عنه foray‏ الجنان. 

i‏ محمد قال : حدّثنا الواقدى قال : MAC‏ محمد بن عبد c al‏ عن الزهرئ 


3 Var. لايدرى‎ (Add. MS 20737). 
* ie. Muhammad b Shuj&' al-Thalji, from Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wagidi, 
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قال : قال الحم : وما الإسلام؟ قال : قال: «تعبد الله وحده لا شريك له» وتشهد 

Tie of‏ عبدة ade,‏ قال قد udi cud cuu‏ صلعم إلى أصحابه 

فقال: ولو Fabl‏ فيه LT‏ فقتلته دحل النار». 

© قالوا: واستاقوا العير وكانت العير فيها خمر وأدم وزيت جاءوا به من الطائف» 
فقدموا به على النبى صلعم. فقالت قريش قد استحل محمد الشبر الحرام فقد 
أصاب الدم والمالء وقد كان يحرم ذلك ويعظّمه. فقال من يرد عليهم: إنما 
أصبتم فى ليلة من شعبان. وأقبل القوم بالعير فلم| قدموا على رسول الله BE elo‏ 
العير فلم يأخذ مها Ce‏ وحبس الأسيرين وقال لأصعابه: «ما مرت بالقتال فى 
الشهر الحرام». 

H‏ فحدّثتى ابن أبى سبرة» عن سليمان عن caren‏ قال : ما أمرهم رسول الله بالقتال 
فى الشبر الحرام ولا غير uel‏ الحرام» LEL‏ أمرهم أن يتحسسوا* أخبار قريش. 

1 قالوا: وسقط فى أيدى القوم» وظتوا أن قد هلكواء وأعظم ذلك من قدموا cae‏ 

فعنفوهم ولاموهم » والمدينة تفور فور المرجل. وقالت اليبود: عمرو بن الحضرمى 

قتله واقد بن عبد الله التميمى» عمرو عمرت الحرب» الحضرمى حضرت الحرب» 

وواقد وقدت الحرب. قال ابن واقد: قد تفاءلوا بذلك فكان ذلك من الله على 

Ir 

٠. . . . . قالوا وبعثت قريش‎ * 
: Ss al Gs? 

. . . . وكان من قول‎ VU* 

“فحدّثتى عر بن Ole‏ الجحشى . . . . 
7 قالوا dy,‏ القران . . . 


na FH جر هم‎ O ZA Bra 


1 Var. |, "sss (Add. MS 20737). 
2 Maghazi Rasitl Allah, 8, 1. 22. The text of al-Shirbini'a editaon هد‎ complete from this point 
and reference is thus made to the opening words of each passage only. 


* Maghazi Rasül Allah, 9, 1. 1. + Maghazi Rasul Allah, 9, 1. 12. 
5 Maghàzi Rasūl Allah, 9, 1. 16. * Maghàzi Rasil Allah, 9, 1. 20. 
7 Maghazi Rasül Allah, 9, 1. 23. 5 Maghàzi Rasul Allah, 10, L 6. 
* Maghazi Rasul Alah, 10, 1. 9. 10 Maghizi Rasil Allah, 10,1. 11. 


u Maghazi Hasül Allah, 10, 1. 13. 
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A, in the above list, represents al- Waqidi’s customary method of introducing 
a new topic by referring to the date and often to the geographical location of 
the place involved. 8 is his list of participants and his own glosses also appear 
in I, K, O, Q. No source is referred to for C, and D and R have a single authority 
only. E, F, K, M, N, P, and Q, have normal isnads. 

It will be noticed that B, G, I, J, L, and O make use of the formula .قالوا‎ 
Of these, B has no parallel in Ibn Ishaq, its gist being referred to very briefly 
in the introductory sentences. In the case of G, only the sentences beginning 
فقالت قريش‎ and ^5 فقال من برد‎ have approximate equivalents in Ibn Ishaq ؟‎ ; 


the Prophet’s words أمركك‎ La, etc., are found in both sources. The doggerel 


in I appears in a slightly different form in Ibn Ishàq.* The Prophet’s words in 
J 5 are also found ın Ibn Ishaq with slight variants and in a much fuller context.® 
L does not appear in Ibn Ishaq and 0, apart from the quotations from the 
Qur'àn, is different in form from the parallel passage in Ibn Ishaq.’ It is 
apparent that al-Waqidi is using قالوا‎ in places where no close similarity between 


his text and that of Ibn Ishāq can be said to exist. If this is simply regarded 
as à device to hide a plagiarized passage, are we then to assume that plagiarism 
other than from Ibn Ishaq has occurred at this point? The idea is clearly 
fallacious, and we must look elsewhere for an explanation of the seemingly 
random interspersing of |JU amongst the sequence of orthodox isndds and 
unprefaced statements. 

The first incidence of the formula in al-Waqidi’s Kstáb al-maghāzī is found 
in his own preface to the text itself. After enumerating some 23 of his main 
sources he goes on to say . . . SB i= الذى‎ “|S #.فكتبت‎ The reference to 
written materialis very important for it suggests the opportunity for compari- 
son and collation of a range of sources. I am of the opinion that when al-Waqidi 
uses 16, or to give it a convenient title, the ‘collective tsnad’, he is not using 


it haphazardly in a naive attempt to hide a plagiarized passage, but is referring 
to the majority opinion amongst his original sources. That being so, قالوا‎ in 
B, G, I, J, L, and O above, would be a repetition of the formula already used 
in his prefatory acknowledgment. This explains the attitude of the early critics 
towards him—it was not simply his use of the collective tendd which aroused 
censure, for Ibn Ishaq made use of the same device ° and, according to Ibrahim 
al-Harbi, so did al-Zuhri.1° It was, presumably, due to the fact that al-Waqidi 
used it extensively and as an essential part of the conceptual framework of his 
Kitab al-maghazi. The point is well illustrated by a further account on the 
authority of Ibrühim al-Harbi—'I heard al-Musayyibi say: “ We said to 


1 al-Strat al-nabawiya, 11, 252, lines 3, 5. 2 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 254, 1. 13. 
3 al-Sirat al-nabawtya, IL, 254, 1. 10. 4 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 254, 1. 17. 
5 Maghazi Rasiii Allah, 8, 1. 23 ° al-Sirai al-nabawiya, 11, 255, 1. 11. 
7 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, u, 254, 1. 20. 5 Maghazi Rasül Allah, 3, 1. 18 


° al-.Snat al-nabawiya, nt, 257. 3? Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs, ‘Uyun al-athar, Cairo, 1937, 1, 20. 
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al-Waqidi: You group together the ral and you say so and so related to us 
and you come with a single text instead of relating the hadith of each man 
separately ” '.1 

In discussing the question of possible plagiarism of Ibn Ishq it is necessary 
here, as in the case of the account of ‘Atika’s dream, to refer to the surviving 
fragments of Müs& b. ‘Uqba. The readiness with which plagiarism is assumed 
to have taken place is possibly a reflection of an exaggerated assessment of the 
innovatory and individualistic element in Ibn Ishaq’s work. The quotations 
in Ibn Kathir and Ibn Sayyid al-Nas from the Kstab al-magházi of Misi b. Uqba 
indicate that his version was very close to that of Ibn Ishaq—‘ and Misa 
b. ‘Uqba and Muhammad b. ‘A’idh mentioned the like of that [concerning 
Nakhla]’.* There are differences of detail in the three sources—for example, 
Misa b. ‘Ugba’s version mentions Safwan b. Bayda’ and ‘Amir b. Iyãs among 
the raiding party. Both Ibn Ishaq ? and al-Waqidi * describe the reading of 
the Prophet’s letter, and record that the members of the party were given the 
choice of going on or dropping out and that they all elected to follow ‘Abdallah 
b. Jahsh to Nakhla. According to Müsà b. Uqba, when the Prophet's letter 
was read, Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas and ‘Utba b. Ghazwan turned back from Buhran 
while the others went on. Some parts of the narrative are found in one source 
only, such as the account of the ransom in al-Waqidi® and the poem in 
Ibn Ishaq. In general, however, there is obviously a large degree of uniformity 
in the three accounts of the event. To say that al-Waqgidi is borrowing from 
Ibn Ishaq without acknowledgment is an unwarranted assumption in such 
circumstances as these. Ibn Ishaq is clearly using material shared by Misa 
b. Uqba and we must, accordingly, look beyond both for the nodal point in 
the early development of the sira-magházi literature. A more acceptable theory 
would be that the greater part of the stra was already formalized by the second 
century A.H. and that later writers shared a common corpus of gäss and 
traditional material, which they arranged according to their own concepts and 
to which they added their own researches. 


1 ‘Uyiin al-athar, 1, 18. 'Uyün al-athar, 1, 230. 


3 al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 252. * See above, p. 47. 
5 Maghazi Rasūl Allah, 10. * al-Sirat al-nabawiya, 11, 256. 


THE DIALECT OF SHAHRUD (KHALKHAL)! 
By E. YARSHATER 


HE object of this paper isto give preliminary information about Sh&hrudi, 

one of the Iranian dialects spoken in Khalkhal, the south-eastern province 

of Azarbaijan lying between the Caspian province of Talesh to the east, Ardabil 
to the north, Zanjün to the south, and Miyana(]) to the west. 

Our information about the Iranian dialects of Azarbaijan, where a form 
of Turkish is the common language, has until recently been very defective. 
The scanty material available was summed up by Professor W. B. Henning 
in a recent article. Since then, however, several studies of the current dialects 
of Ázarbàijàn have been published. Among them one may mention Y. Zoka’s 
description of the dialects of Karingün * (a village in the Dizmar district of the 
province of Ahar, near the Russian border) and Galin Qaya,® and the work of 
A. A. Karang f and M. Mortazavi " on Harzani. Yet, so far, no proper study of 
the Iranian dialect of Khalkhàl has been published and, in the absence of 
Dr. Baer's lost materials, the information about this dialect remains very 
meagre. Professor Henning's discussion of Khalkhali, based on the late 
A. Kasravi's quotations? is unique.!? 

Recently, when intending to travel to Khalkhal, I was fortunate enough 
to meet in Tehràn a native of Kulur, the main village among those in Khalkhàl 
where this dialect (called Täti by its speakers) is spoken. From him I collected 
some material about his language. I feared, however, that his speech might 
have been influenced by Talesi, owing to the close relations between the people 
of Kulur and Talesh. As a check, therefore, I secured the help of two long- 
sought informants from Shàl, a village about three kilometres distant from 
Kulur, who happened to stay in Tehran. In the course of working with them 
I found one, Tahmuresi, a young man of 32, a particularly articulate and 
intelligent informant. Owing to the longer period I could work with him 
the material collected was more extensive and included three tales and two 
interesting descriptive pieces. Although my Kuluri materials were entirely 
confirmed I have, therefore, preferred to base the present paper on the materials 
obtained from Tahmuresi. 

1 I am deeply grateful to Dr. D. N. MacKenzie for the generous help he has given me in the 
preparation of this article. 

3 ' The ancient language of Azerbaijan ', TPS, 1964. 

3 A number of Iranian words used in Azarbaijani Turkish can be found in Dr. Y. Navvabi's 
Zabin-e konuni-ye Azarbayan, Tabriz, 1964. 

^ Guyes-e Karingan, Tebrin, 1954. 

5 ! Quyed-e Galin Qaya’, Farhang-e Iran zamin, v, 1. 

° Tats va Harzans, Tabriz, 1955. 

* * Nokte'i cand az zabin-e Harzani', Nasriye-ye Dāneškade-ye adalyit-e Tabriz, vt, 3. 

* See Henning, op. cıt., 166. 4 

* B. A. Kasravi, dzari, 8rd ed , Tohran, [1946]. 


1? [Dr. Yarshater, apparently, has not had access to A. A. Karang’s pamphlet KAalkhàli, s.l., 
1384, which concerns Kajali.—W. B. H.] 
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Both Shal and Kulur, whose dialects differ slightly, belong to Shahrud, 
one of the five rural districts of Khalkhal, of which it occupies the south-eastern 
corner. It comprises about 32 villages and hamlets, the largest being Kulur, of 
some 3,000 inhabitants, lying 24 km. to the south of the road leading from 
Miyüna(j) to Haru-&büd, the administrative centre of Khalkhal. In all these 
villages both Tati and Turkish are generally spoken, Tati being the native 
language, with the exception of four (according to my Shali informants) to seven 
villages (according to the Farhang-e joyrafiya’t-ye Iran, Iv, Tehran, 1951) 
where Turkish is the sole language in use. 

In studying Shahrudi one gains, from the first, the impression that this 
dialect closely resembles southern Tale&i, especially the variety spoken in 
Shanderman and Masal, the southernmost districts of the Persian province of 
Talesh. 

In what follows occasional reference is made to the following dialects : 

As. Tal. of Asalem, a central district of Pers. Talesh. 

Cal. Tati dialect of Chal, or Shal, a village in the Ramand district 
of Qazvin. 

Har. Harzani. 

Kaj. Tati dialect of Kajal, a village in the Kaghazkonàn district 
of Khalkhal, 27 km. north of Aq-Kand. 

Karg. Tal. of Kargana-Rud, a northern district of Pers. Talesh. 

Kul Kuluri. 

Masal Tal. of Masal. 

* Masul. Tal. of Masule, in north-western Gilàn. 

Shin. Tal. of Shanderman. 

Tak. Takestani. 

Tal. Tale&i. 

Tàl-D Tal. of Talesh-Dulab, a central district of Pers. Talesh. 


PHONOLOGY 
Consonants. The Shali consonants appear to be the following : 
Dental 
and. 
Labial Alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 
Plosive . . pb t d [k é] k g 
Affricate . ; e j 
Fricative . 0567 8 z š zoy h 
Nasal : ; m n [n] 
Rolled . ; r 
Lateral . ; l [1] 
Semi-vowel . w y 


The dental plosives are generally heard with appreciable aspiration [t‘, d'] 
when prevocalic, but in final position they have a weaker plosion. 
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The velar plosives k, g ! are somewhat advanced [K, ¢] under the influence 
of neighbouring palatal sounds, but hardly ever as advanced as Pers. palatal 
plosives. g tends to become devoiced in final poten following another con- 
sonant, e.g. [karg] ‘hen’, [ref(é)] ‘nit’, [mon®, mon*, moy] ‘moon’, [zen*, 
28, ad“) ‘knee’. 

Tn samdhi there is evidence of both the voicing of final E, e.g. [xa:k ] ‘ earth ’, 
[xik] ‘skin bag’ (but always [xe'lek] ‘spade’), and the devoicing of d, g, 
e.g. [perd] ‘ bridge’, [seg] ‘ stone ". 

The affricate c is most strongly aspirated [tf*] in initial position. 

f, v are normally labio-dental. I heard bilabial [$] in [datarsem, daarsem | 
“I ask’ only. v is loosely articulated when intervocalic. 

z is normally dental, but occasionally I heard it tend towards palatal [3], 
probably through Tal. influence (see p. 62). 

2, y are almost uvular. It is not always easy to decide whether y is a fricative 
or a weak plosive [q]. In initial position and as the first member of a cluster 
it is perhaps best described as a flapped uvular [R]. 

h is rather unstable in (h)a'nt ‘again’, (A)a'ma ‘we’, (hja ‘that’. It is 
lost intervocalically in derivatives of kardan ‘ to eat, with compensatory vowel 
lengthening, e.g. ['na:rem] ‘I do not eat’, ['ba:rdefe] ‘he ate’. 

n is alveolar. Both » and m are sometimes weakened when final, giving rise 
to nasalized vowels (notably in the Ist person sg. and pl. of the present 
indicative). [viri'dg8] veryam ‘I run’, [viri de&] verijam * we run ', [fa:'naná] 
$ana-nam * with a fork’, [tfe'm&] ceman ‘my, mine’, [ej't&] estan ° self, own’. 
The velar nasal [n] is honed only when n is followed by g, [mon®] mang moon" 
[zen* ] zeng ' knee’, [zange'la, züge'la] zangola ‘ bell’. 

T is rolled alveolar. l is generally broad, but it is greatly influenced by its 
phonetic context. It is an advanced palatal in [zal’le] ‘ woman’ and ['mavlin] 
* do not tread’, and a broad velar in [ike] ‘tla < 't-gala ‘one’, where the 
velar plosive has been attracted to I. 

VowELS. The vowel phonemes of Shàli have appeared to me, with due 
reservations, to be the following : 

0 


og 


€ 9 
(a) a 6 

$ is articulated almost at the cardinal point: [i] ‘one’, [mix] ‘nail’, 
[fim] ‘I went’, [lit] ‘leaf’, [gi/e'bon] ‘ cowherd ’. 

e is slightly more open and less spread than the cardinal, its quality varying 
somewhat according to the neighbouring sounds: [xeri'jame] ‘I have bought’, 
[bexe'rime] ‘I bought’, ['bekan] ‘dig!’.  Lengthened in [me:r] ‘seal’, 
Pers. mohr, in compensation for the lost aspirate. 

A closer [1] is heard in a number of words : [ım] ‘ this °’, [viri'dz3em] ‘I run’, 
[zir, zer] ‘ yesterday '. In unstressed syllables e is sometimes reduced to a very, 


1 Unlike northern Tal. (see B. V. Miller, Tahishiy yank, Moscow, 1953, 59), Shali evinces no 
interchange of g and y. 
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short central vowel: [t{*'man] ‘ mine’, [*f'te] ‘ thine’. My informants were 
not always consistent and I have not infrequently noted overlapping of 
[x e, e]. 

[e] occurs but rarely, e.g. [ge're be,za] (he) threshed (wheat)’, [fo'ter] 
* medlar'. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether to assign it to the e or a 
phonemes. For example, [tfa] ca ‘his’ was frequently heard as [tfs, tfe] 
in rapid speech. Tahmuresi quoted [Jef] as the older pronunciation of his [fef] 
‘six’, probably due to Persian influence. 

a is somewhat closer [2] than the cardinal: [az] ‘I’, [a'taf] ‘fire’, [ga'ze] 
‘broom ’, ['agir] ‘ take! ". 

à represents the same vowel, regularly lengthened [a:] in compensation 
for a lost fricative : pa'lu ‘ side’, da'vd ‘ quarrel’, ä'mad ‘ Ahmed’. It is quite 
distinct from 2, e.g. [ba:d] bûd ‘then’: [ba:d] bad ‘ wind’. 

@ is an open back vowel, varying between [a] and [o], being generally 
longer in stressed syllables. The closer variety is mainly heard after labials 
and before nasals. [vaf] ‘grass’, ['a:vads] ‘undress!’, [alaf] ‘find!’, 
[xa:v] ‘ sister’, [be'da:fe] ‘he gave’, [ma:] ‘mother’, [li'jas] ‘fox’. ["bo:ra] 
‘bring yel', [bom] ‘ (if) I be’, [zo:'mo:] ‘son-in-law’, [zü'won] ‘ tongue ’, 
even [no:] ‘ he does not come ’, [do'go] ‘ heap (of grass, eto.) ’. 

In the pronominal forms cûn, avan, -mān, rûn, -šan, [o:] is even more close 
and I have also noted [tfon] etc. 

o is a very infrequent vowel I heard it otherwise only in otãy ‘room’, 
boyca ‘bundle’, no ‘nine’, and in the diphthong ou, as in kou ‘ blue, green ’, 
lou’ ‘ wheatsheaf'. Except in the diphthong it is probably not a genuine 
Shali*phoneme. Internal o in loanwords from Pers. is often rendered by a or e! : 
22086 ‘back’, mez ‘salary’, sem ‘hoof’, maryana ‘egg’. But note [na:xef] 
‘il’, [mestata] ‘ Mustafa’, [ø] reflecting perhaps Turkish influence. 

u is generally more central and less rounded [ü] than the cardinal: [ku] 
‘in’, [dus] ‘dance’, [furf] ‘sand’, [gu'le] ‘calf’, [xu'ma] ‘nest’. In some 
words, however, it closely approaches the cardinal, possibly under Pers. 
influence: [zur] ‘power’, [dur] ‘far’, [du:] ‘smoke; buttermilk’, [mu] 
‘hair’. In [sü] su(< sobh) ‘ morning’, [Düz] (y)uz ‘walnut’ the vowel is 
closer than usual. 

9, apart from rendering Pers. o in a number of borrowed words, is heard 
in genuine Shali words : dat ‘ daughter ’, kol'la ‘ girl’, fot ‘ full’, tert * squashed ’, 
a'sark ‘tear’, etc. I have not always been able to distinguish between 2 and e, 
especially when the latter appears in unstressed closed syllables. I have noted, 
e.g. ['beber, 'beber] ‘cut!’, [gan'drm, gan'dem] ‘wheat’. ə appears here 
mostly in the neighbourhood of labials and liquids. 

Diphthongs are not common. I have met instances only of the following : 

e$: tet ‘empty’ (Pers. tohi, taht), kev ‘when’, heize ‘ gets up’, beiz (with 
joss of A) ‘ get up!’ ; 


1 of. northern Tal. f, $ < Pers. o, Miller, op. oit., 35, 50. 
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ou: lous ' wheatsheaf’, gou ‘cattle’, kou ‘ blue, green’ ; 

ai: vas ‘whoal’, harüs ‘shout’, and whenever -i (yà-e vahdat) follows 
a word ending in -d, e.g. 's us'tds ‘ a master ' ; 

Gu: kau ‘lettuce’ (Pers. kāhu). 

ai occurs in paidā ‘obvious’ (probably a loanword from Pers.), ‘atlla 
< 'a tla ‘ that one’, and bàmas beside bimaye ‘ he came’. 

PHONETIC DEVELOPMENT. In the treatment of sounds Shali shares the 
main traits of north-western Iranian dialects. A rather conservative dialect, 
it generally preserves fuller forms than are seen in Tale’i and avoids the far- 
going phonetic changes of Harzani and, more especially, Karingàni. 

Original y- is preserved in yav ‘ barley’, ye ‘ yoke’ (< *yuga-). Words with 
j-, such as jeft ‘ pair’, jus ‘ stream ', are loanwords from Persian. 

Or. initial v- is preserved in numerous examples: var ‘ snow ’, virt ‘ nose’, 
varg ‘wolf’, vak ‘kidney’ (Av. varadka-), etc. Olr. dv- is represented by 
b-, as elsewhere, e.g. in bar ‘ door’. 

Olr. intervocalic -é- is regularly represented by j (against Pers. z): : 6 
* he says’ (vaó-), seje ‘it burns’ (sué-), betãjān ‘make . . . run!’ (taé-), bepaj 
* cook ! ' (paé-). 

Original intervocalic -/- disappears, or is replaced by a glide: à-dà ‘ (he) 
gave’ (-data-), beim ‘I went’ (-Suta-), bim ' I was’, be ‘he was’ (büta-), pe 
* father ’, ma ‘ mother ’, bara ‘ brother ’ (pita, eto.). 

The change of intervocalic -t- to r, a characteristic feature of Harzani 
and Tati of Baku, is attested only in the 2nd person pronoun suffixes, sg. -r, 
pl. ran, e.g. te nahar bdrdere, nahdrer bürde, šema nàhàr barderaine ‘you ate 
lunch ’.3 

In the dialects of Shal and Kulur I was not able to confirm the šera “he 
went", bera ‘ he was’ quoted by Kasravi.? But Shan. does have šera, in marked 
distinction from Shali beše ' he went '.3 

-z- and -f- disappear before ¢, chiefly in past participles: bevrite ‘ he fled’ 
(pres. v(e)ri-), bate ‘ (he) said’ (pres. vaj-), derunte ‘ (he) pulled’ (pres. derunj-), 
zet(t)e * he slept’, agate ‘ (he) took '.* In one case -f- disappears before the s of 
an inchoative present: sese ' he sleeps’ (Av. c"afsa-). 

Shali has zr- for original fr- in bezrué ‘sell!’, cf. Shin. bevraš, Masul. 
bozruš.5 

Olr. s (OP 6, Pers. h) is preserved: pas ‘sheep’, dsen ‘iron’. Original 
sy (Av. sp, OP s) appears as sb with prothetic or intrusive vowel: seba, soba 


1 Kaj. kerom ‘ which’ (Av. katéma-) pointe to the same development. 

3 op. ot., 64. 

3 of. Henning, op. ot., 174. 

* of. Miller, op ot., 55, for numerous examples of the same development in Tal. 

5 Differently in Tal , where fr- produces h- with the loss of -r- normal in that dialeot : hamus 
' to order’ (< fra-ma-), havate ‘ to sell’ (MPers. fravaztan), see Miller, op. ort., 54. An exceptio 
is Shal: padara ‘ day after to-morrow ', the second part of which goes back to fratAk ا‎ 
by Professor Henning). Ka). (Ajara ‘ to-morrow’ and pad‘ back, behind ' leave no doubt about 
this etymology ; cf. further Shan. and Mäsäl. pasera, Cal. pesard, Tak. sarà. 
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‘dog’ (Av. span-), sebi ‘white’ (Av. spa&a-), sebej, Kul. esbej ‘louse’ 
(Av. .امه‎ 

Olt. z (IE g, gh, OP d) appears as z, as in all other north-western dialects : 
zāīmā ' son-in-law ’, zanom ' I know’, zer ‘ yesterday ’ (cf. Pers. ds, Skt. hyas), 
az ‘I’, 

Various forms of shortening occur, mostly involving the loss of dentals, 
r, h, or v*: vak ‘kidney’, yam-ba ‘look after ...!’ (<*yam behar), ruan 
‘butter’ (Av. raoyna-), ka ° (he) did’, bajen ‘say!’ (< *bevaj-), benāše ' he 
laid’ (< *nt-data-). Abbreviated forms also occur in words borrowed from 
Persian: ker ‘worm’ Pers. kerm, tal ‘bitter’ Pers. tals, kene ‘old’ Pers. 
kohne, kau ‘lettuce’ Pers. kāhu, lef ‘ quilt Pers. lehaf. 

In the treatment of vowels Shali is generally conservative. The principal 
exception is the frequent change from older u to e and 9: sejessan ‘to burn’ 
(intrans.) (< sué-), ser ‘red’ (MPers. susr), te ‘thou, thee’ (OP tuvam), 
dat ‘ daughter ’. 

6 and ë, resulting from older diphthongs, coincide with original à and i: 
t ‘one’, izom ‘fuel’, nima ‘half’, sebi ‘ white’, via-dar ‘ willow tree’, suje 
* burns (trans.)’ (< saud-), gus ‘ear’, ruan ‘butter’, but note ltyds ‘fox’, 
Kul. luwas (Pers. rubah, Skt. lopaga-). 


MORPHOLOGY 

Nouns. No distinction of gender is made in Shali. A two-case system, 
direct and oblique, can be distinguished in the singular. The obl. case is generally 
marked by the addition of -e, but only to nouns ending in a consonant. The 

; old aouns of relationship ending in -ar- have mostly preserved this in the 
obl. form: mã, obl. mar ‘mother’, pe, piar ‘father’, bara, borür ' brother’, 
zav, düvar ‘ sister’, dot, dotar ‘ daughter, and by analogy zan, zanar ' wife’. 
-àn marks the plural of both cases.? 

The obl. case expresses (i) a definite direct object, e.g. ceman dasse agir 
(Kul. ceman daste igir) ‘ take my hand ’, estan prar za dûre * he likes his father ', 
(i) a genitive, which precedes the noun it qualifies, e.g. em ceman arbabe zaye 
‘ this is my master’s son ’, otãye bare-ku azlen ‘ hang (it) on the door of the room’, 
(iii) an indirect object, with or without a postposition, e.g. ešte datar bûjen 
‘ tell your daughter ’, hasane-ku agateše * he took it from Hasan ’, (iv) the agent 
of a transitive verb in the preterite or a compound tense, e.g. ceman zanar 
eltan mas beza ‘my wife beat her mother’. The logical direct object of this 
construction is expressed by the direct case, e.g. mā in the above example. 
An indefinite direct object of a verb in the present or imperfect tenses likewise 


1 of. further Har. espej, Karin. ped. For forms with 4 see Zukovskiy, Materiali, u, 264, and 
Horn, Neupers. Etym., s.v. supus. Professor G. Morgenstierne sees the true Persian form with 
*s- in Baxtiyüàri and Davani éed < “sed, s having been assimilated to š as ın the case of Pers. 
Seped << *aepes. He considers tef and he (ın some Fars dialects) as the outcome of a southern 

Qdialect form * 84, and Badkardi kreš as a combination of hed and rešk ‘ nit’. 
2 of. Miller, op. cit., 53-5. 
5 Unlike As., Kaj., Karg. where the two-cage system existe algo in the pl., dir. -e, obl. -àn, -un. 
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appears in the direct case, e.g. kena xalàv ca sare a-dinde ‘ they put old clothes 
on its top ’, Kul. pase va’ bedaya, ca Seta sare begira ‘ give ye grass to the sheep, 
collect its cream ’, ¢ tka nemak bezer ‘ buy a little salt’. 
A further distinct ending -a occurs (i) in seeming semi-compound formations,* 
.e.g. cua tike ‘a piece of wood’, yuza mayz * walnut kernel’, šeta sar ‘ top of 
the milk, cream’, dasmdla sar ‘head kerchief’, sebia dān-dān ‘ white and 
granular ’, (ii) apparently as a ‘ locative ° postposition in, e.g. liyds raza miyāna- 
ku venda (Kul. luwas baya-ku dare) ‘ the fox is in the garden ’, tet á-kare yazana 
dela ‘ she empties (it) into a cauldron ’, (iii) occasionally for a definite direct 
object, e.g. eia pa naxena begir ‘pare your toe-nail', ceman dasmàla sara 
baren ‘ bring my head kerchief'. This may be due to colloquial Pers. influence, 
-a < -rà.? 
Pronouns. The personal pronouns have four forms in Shali, direct, 
oblique, possessive, and suffix, as follows : 


Direct Oblique Possessive Suffix 


Sg. 1. az man, men ceman -(eym 
2. te te ešte, esta -(e 
3. a ave * ca, ce -(e)8 
Pl. 1. ama ama cema -(e)}man 
2. šema šema šema -(e)rán 
3. avan avan cûn -(e)áün 


All four types can be seen in the sentence: az ceman piar ka-ku šia bim 
ave manes vinde ‘ I had left my father’s house (when) he saw me’. It will be 
seen that, as with nouns, the agent of a preterite ete. transitive sabi is expressed 
by an obl. case form, ave, the construction being to that extent ‘ passive °.’ 
But when the logical direct object is pronominal it equally is expressed by an 
obl. case form, as here man. This weakening of the ‘ passive’ construction is 
general, e.g. man avem binde ‘I saw him’, Kul. aves beza ‘he hit him’, manes 
beza “he hit me’. 

In all the examples of this construction quoted so far the agent has been 
resumed by a suffix pronoun. In this, its only function, it is suffixed either to 
the verbal stem itself or to a preceding word, normally the logical object, e.g. 
man yaza birdeme, man yazdm bürde ‘I ate food’, or occasionally to both, 
e.g. tla gadtakarem bindome ‘I saw a beggar’, hasane ca kaš ātaš bezade ‘ Hasan 


1 Note the same distinction in Shan., where -i is the sign of the obl., gusandi vài bedeya, 
ce Sea sari begera; $ tika nemek bexer. 

3 of. Miller, op. oit., 103 ff. 

3 No ‘ ablative’ ending -o occurs in Sháli, Kul, or southern Tal The northern Tal. form 
should, I think, be considered & shorter form of the postposition -ră eto. known from other 
dialects (v. Henning, op. cit., 174), rather than a continuation of the old ablative, Av. يق‎ (so 
Miller, op. cit., 75, 91). i 

t The only marked difference in Shan. is 8rd sg. obl. as, of. Miller, op. cit., 118. The secondary# 
‘ acousative ’ forms mint, tini, avi, eto. (ibid., 115-22) do not occur in either Shan. or Shali. 

5 Or, aa Benveniste has now shown (BSL, xivin, 1, 1952, 52 ff.) ° possessive '. 
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set his house on fire’. The suffix pronoun is not, however, essential to the 
construction, e.g. šema bate ‘ you said ’, am te vatae ‘ you have woven this ’. 

The oblique and possessive pronominal forms appear in precisely the 
functions their names imply, with the exception that the possessive may 
occasionally serve for the oblique * with pre- or postpositions, e.g. bi esta 
‘without you’, cema(n)-rà zàlat barinde ‘they may bring a robe of honour 
for me’. 

VERBS. The Shali verbal system is based on two stems, present and past, 
which represent the old present stem and past participle in -ta respectively. 
Apart from the Imperative the following tenses are formed from the present 
stem: Present Indicative, Subjunctive and Conditional, and Imperfect. On 
the past stem are based a Preterite tense and a Past Participle employed in 
forming compound tenses. 

Four series of personal endings are found, each distinguishing six persons. 
They are: 

Present Conditional Imperfect Preterite 


Sg. 1 -(o)m -äm -im -im 
2. -i -ãě -i Ak 
3. -(e) -a E -e 

PL 1 -am -ümün -imän ~man 
2 -4 -ürün -irün ran 
3 -inde -dinde -mbe Ande 


The 3rd pl. Imperfect ending -imbe does not occur in any Tal. dialect 
and js difficult to account for. 

The Preterite endings, which are markedly different from the Present, 
also serve as the enclitic present of the Substantive verb. Following a vowel 
they are then sometimes preceded by a glide -r-, e.g. az yarim ‘I am here’, 
a zerde care ‘ that child is his’, kárinde ‘ where are they ?’. 

In distinguishing the tenses one prefix, b(e)., is employed (except when 
a preverb is present) and one ‘ continuous ’ particle, Kera. The general negative 
prefix is ne-. 

The Imperative is formed by adding stressed b(e)-, negative m(a)-, to the 
present stem with the endings 2nd ag. nil, pl. -a, e.g. bevrij ‘run!’, bevrija 
* run ye!’, baya ‘come ye, makega ' do not kill l’. 

A number of verbs take -en in the 2nd sg. Imperative, apparently when 
the prefix and stem together form one syllable, e.g. baren ‘eat!’ (< har-), 
bajen ‘say!’ (< vdj-), büren ‘bring!’ (< var-). bede(n) ‘go!’ (< šu-) and 
buren ‘come!’ (cf. MPers. wr) appear to be analogical formations. 

The Present Indicative is formed directly from the present stem by adding 
the stressed present endings, e.g. veryam ‘I run’ ete. When the stem ends in 
a vowel this supersedes the vowels of the Ist and 3rd sg. endings, but is lost 

before the other endings, e.g. šum, ši, šu, iam, ša, dinde (Kul. 3rd pl. Sun) 


1 As generally in Tàk., which has lost ite simple obl. pronouns (v. Henning, op. cit., 162). 
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‘I etc. go’. Ambiguities appear to be avoided by irregular forms, as in the 
lst and 2nd pl. of nam, ni, na, niyam, niya, ninde ‘I etc. put’ (cf. Kul. adam, 
ddas, ada, ddayam, adaya, adan(d) ‘I etc. give’). 

The inflexible particle kera, also employed in southern Tàl, forms a 
Continuous Present when placed immediately before the Indicative, e.g. az kerä 
pajom ' I am cooking’, te kerā & ‘ you are going’. 

The Present Subjunctive is formed by adding the stressed prefix b(e)--to the 
Indicative. When the verb has a preverb this takes the stress. jallade da-xdna 
bà ‘ call ye the executioner (that) he may come’, um d-diyasam ‘I go (that) 
I may look, I am going to look’, biri . . . bekari ‘ you must do...’. 

The Present Condttional is formed with the stressed prefix b(e)- and the 
appropriate endings with the ‘conditional vowel’ -@-, e.g. age az bepajüm 
‘if I (should) cook’, age bevrijas bargens ‘if you run you will fall’. The con- 
ditional endings appear to be obsolescent, however, giving way to the present 
endings in the gg. (so coinciding with the Subjunctive) but the past endings in 
the pl, e.g. bevrijam, bevrije (8rd sg.), bevrejmün, bevrijiran, bevrüjinde “if 
I ete. run’. 

The Imperfect is formed from the present stem with its characteristic endings. 
It has habitual meaning, e.g. a harruz hetzi, estan nemaze zûn, bad estan pasán 
dust ‘ every day he used to get up, say his prayers, (and) then milk his sheep ’. 
A Continuous Imperfect is formed with the particle Kerg, e.g. az kerà larzim 
* I was trembling ', kerä harimbe ‘ they were eating ’. 

The Preterite of Intransitive verbs is formed by attaching the preterite 
endings to the past stem with the prefix b(e)-. The stress falls on the last syllable 
of the stem, e.g. bev'ritim ‘I ran’, betar'sesim ‘I was afraid’, be'dim, bešiš, 
beše, bešímān, bessrán, bedtnde ‘I etc. went’. The 3rd sg. ending -e is not 
normally found when the stem ends in a vowel, e.g. beza ° hit ', bama, but also 
bümaye ‘he came’, the latter perhaps influenced by the Perfect. 

With Transitive verbs the 3rd sg. form is employed throughout, e.g. man 
avdnam binde ‘I saw them’. When the pronominal suffix agent is attached to 
the verbal stem it precedes the ending -e, e.g. bererime ‘I bought’, bexeriráne 
‘you bought’, berrutemāne ‘we sold’. Very occasionally the ending -e is 
lost, e.g. hasane puleš bind(e) ‘ Hasan saw the money’, bašnavessešān ' they 
heard ’ 


The Perfect is apparently formed from a Past Participle in -a (< -aka) 
by the addition of the enclitic substantive verb. In Shàli, however, this 
supplants the final -a of the participle in all persons but the 3rd sg., with the 
result that in general the Perfect differs from the Preterite only by the absence 
oF the prefix dva and the placing of the stress on the ending, .هه‎ 

* you have come ’, maya ‘ he has come ". With Transitive verbs the pronominal 
suffix agent precedes the 3rd sg. ei substantive verb when it is attached 

1 In Kul. the Past Participle preserves ita identity throughout, thus siyeim(a), Hyets, siyei gy 


fiyeimain, Ayeirün, Ayeinde ‘I etc. have gone’. This agrees with Shan. perfect sema, seisa, 
Ja, semuna, Jeiruna, Seina. 


v 
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to the verbal form, e.g. patame ‘I have cooked’, patare ‘ you have cooked’, 
xeriame ‘I have bought’, but also man pul avsm à-dàye ‘I bave given him 
money ’. 

The Pluperfect is formed regularly from the Past Participle by adding the 
Preterite of the auxiliary bian ‘to be’ (viz. bim, bid, be, biman, biran, binde), 
e.g. az šia bim ' I had gone’, dävāšān gata be ‘they had quarrelled ', vataš be 
* he had woven’. 

A Past Conditional is similarly formed with the Present Conditional of the 
auxiliary (viz. bam, 568, bà, but coinciding in the pl. with the Preterite, biman, 
birün, binde), e.g. age az Sta bam ‘if I had gone’, age man patam ba ‘if I had 
cooked ’. 

The Infinitive seems to have limited use in Shali. The examples noted show 
it to be formed by adding -( to the past stem, e.g. šian ° go’, dm(t)an ‘ come’, 
hardan ‘ eat’, dàn ° give’, nam ‘put’. A large number of infinitives end in 
-es(s)an, apparently modelled on Pers. infinitives in -estan, e.g. Gressan ‘ grind’, 
G-rasessan ‘ arrive’, aénavessan ‘ hear ', zànessan ‘know’. With the equivalent 
secondary past stem in -es(s)- Shali thus preserves, where necessary, the two- 
stem system. 

The following Preverbs, the presence of which precludes the prefix b(e)-, 
occur in Shali: a- (Kul. 4-), à-, bar-, da-, pa- (Kul. pi-).! à- is commonly present 
in compound verbs with bian and kardan as auxiliaries. 

a-bian ‘pour (intrans.)', a-kardan ‘pour out; shut’, a-gatan ‘take’, 
a-gatese, Kul. +-gateše ' he took’, Kul. 4-gir ‘ take !’. 

G-dan ‘ give’, d-kardan ‘ open’, G-lusesan ‘ lick’, d-vatan ' take off (clothes) ' ; 
radl ã-bian ‘pass’, sard -bian ‘become cold’, rac a-kardan ‘ arrange’, tei 
G-kardan ‘ empty ’. 

bar-dmtan ‘ come out’, bar-genessan ‘ fall’, bar-kardan ‘ drive out’, bar-šian 
* go out’, bar-ée ' go out! ". 

da-farsessan ‘ ask’, da-genessan ‘fall’, da-kardan ‘ put on (clothes); pour 
in’, da-runtan ‘pull’, da-va3ian ‘snatch’, da-xetan ‘hide oneself’, da-res 
* hide |’, da-xesdnessan * hide (trans.) ’, da-xesün ° hide (it) ! ’. 

pa-gatan, Kul. pi-gatan ‘take up’, pa-ndn ' put upon’, pa-runtan ‘pull 
up’, pa-runj ‘ pull (it) up l’. 


The close relationship between Shali and Shandermani Tal. is nowhere 
better brought out than in the pronominal and verbal systems, where agree- 
ment between the two dialects is almost complete. Although they preserve 
the two stems both verbal systems are much simpler than that of northern 
Tal, based largely on one stem. Thus the continuous present of the type 
voledam ‘I am saying’ (Miller, op. cit., 144 ff.), the future with prefix ba- 
(bakardam * I shall do’, ibid., 155 ff.), the negative future employing a present 


1 Tn general agreement with Tal., of. Miller, op. cit., 185 f., e-, o-, be-, da-, pe-; Shan., T&l.-D 
algo ve-, vi-, Shan. ve-gerom, Tal.-D vi-geram ‘I take’. 
3 See also Henning, op. cit., p. 174, n. 3. 
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participle with a- (avot-nim ‘I shall not say’, ibid., 157), and the futurum 
necessitatis employing a future participle in -anin (vindaninim ‘I am to see’, 
ibid., 159) are all foreign to both Shan. and Shali. 

The Tal. of T&lesh-Dul&b has a middle position between north and south, 
possessing features of both. To quote a few, it has the imperfect with ‘ augment’, 
'ass ‘ he used to go ' (v. Miller, op. cit., 152-4), the future with ba-, ba'dim ‘ I shall 
go’, and the future participle in -ant(n), as in northern Tal. On the other hand 
it has preserved special endings for the present tenses and forms continuous 
tenses with the particle karā. 

There are a number of obvious differences between Shan. and Shali. The 
most outstanding phonetic difference is Shan., and Tal. generally, 2 against 
Shali z- (< f-) and 4- (< -&-), e.g. Shan. Zen, ža, ruž: Shali zan ‘ wife’, beza 
* (he) hit ’, ruz (loanword from Pers.) ‘ day ’. Shan. has the ‘ augment ’ imperfect 
and infinitives in -e, as in northern Tal. (Miller, op. cit., 141 ff.): Shan. vinde, 
harde : Shali vindan ‘see’, hardan ‘eat’. Shan. has lost the -d of the 3rd pl. 
verbal endings: Shan. bun, dina: Shali binde ‘they were’, bedinde ‘ they 
went’. Finally, the negative particle precedes preverbs in Shan. while it some- 
times follows in Shali and Kuluri: Shan. na-d-dam: Shali à-ne-dam ‘I do 
not give’ (Kul. pi-ni-girom ‘I do not take up ’). 

Although the two dialects are very close in vocabulary there follows a list 
of common words in which they differ : 


Shali Shan. Shali Shan. 
father pe dada big pilla lola 
mother ma nana small villa ruk 
son 26 za to stay vendardan monds 
boy kula to hear ašnavessan masse 
girl kolla kina given dā dua 
sheep pas gusand put nā nua 
kidney vak verek I was az kera az kara 
to-day meruz urs running verijim musim 


Looking further afield, Shali also bears a resemblance to Takestani on the 
one hand and to Karingani and Harzani on the other. As Professor Henning 
has traced the relation between these dialects in his article I may be brief on 
the point. 

There is general agreement in the pronominal and verbal systems between 
Tak. and Shali, though with interesting differences, the most striking of them 
being the use of the possessive pronouns in Tak. to the exclusion of the oblique. 
The distinction of gender still preserved to a certain degree in Tak. and Semnani, 
and more fully in Kaj., is absent from Shali. The characteristic combination 
of the -3- of the 3rd person pronominal suffixes with the dental ending of the 
past stem, -t/d-š- > -c-, a feature Tak. shares with Karin. and Har. (where 
> --) is not found in Shali: Tak. vace ‘he said’, ref bedudt, šir bedusce 
* he milked’, Karin. karce, harcuna ‘he, they ate’, Har. vinje, vinjuna ‘ he, 
they saw ’, but Shan. and Shali vindede ‘ he saw ’, vir barded ‘ he remembered ’. 
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Although Shãli differs from Karin. and Har. in some grammatical features 
(such as the formation of the present indicative, which in Har. is based on the 
past stem and in Karin. on the past participle), and despite the fact that the 
phonetic developments are considerably different in the three dialects (for 
instance, the change of postvocalic -/- to r- in Har., the change of original a 
to u and the loss of original s- before -p- in Karin., e.g. pt, pa, pel: Shali 
sebi ‘ white’, seba ‘dog’, sebej ‘ louse’), yet there is fundamental agreement 
between the three dialects in the pronominal system, the tenses of the 
substantive verb, and in vocabulary. 

The striking similarity of Shali and Shan. bears out, as far as Shührudi is 
concerned, Professor Henning’s view of the common origin of Taleši and the 
present Iranian dialects of Azarbaijan. 

In general, there are important factors contributing towards the assimilation 
of these two languages to each other. Many Shahrudis spend more than half 
the year working in southern Talesh, especially in Shanderman and Masal, 
and a number of Taleshis use Shahrud as their regular yetlag. Talesh supplies 
Shährud with rice, wool, and dairy products, and buys fruit in return. Girva, 
the most popular yeilag of Shànderman and Masal, is almost within Shahrud. 
Indeed, most Shahrudis can also speak Tāleši. 

In considering the position of the Iranian dialects of Avarbaijan, I believe 
one should take Shali, Kuluri (i.e. Shàhrudi) and Shandermani, Másali, and 
Masule’i Taleši as close members of the same group rather than separate dialects. 


TEXTS 
° I 
neira 'zan ruana ga'tan 

av'val Sete pa'jinde, ‘bad ninde kana're-ku. telayels ke sard á-be, bad ave 
ma'ya zaninde. mà yalin 'i cekalu 'duye. bad ave paruši'ninde, ‘ca sare pa-'ninde, 
ke'na xalàv ca sa're a-'dinde. ‘da sate bad ce 'ru G-ka'rinde. bûd eš'tan gi're. 
'hajur ‘ninde tà sub. 

subo-rà ave da-ka'rinde neira dela. bûd ca sa're pust ‘ninde, da-van'dinde, 
seina keta má'nands ce ‘bane 'ninde. bad ‘+ zala a'gà ne'3e, a've takkan-tak'kan 
da tà '4 sats. 

‘bad zal'la wa 'bine du bia ya bia 'ni. neira pád'lu-ku cela ts'ks dûre. a'ga 
kena pa'ra za'ninde. 'a para tike pa-gi've. bad cua tike a-'xd ‘ca dela. bad pa-gi've, 
d-diya'se. ‘age vi'ne sebia dan-da'ne, ce sa're 'ü-kare, ‘ter a-kare yaza'na dela. 
bad das'se-nam ca ruane 09176. bûd ca 'du hin'jinde. age 'bindeše ke se'bia dan-dan 
ni'e (h)a'ns kena pa'ra (hja xe'la zana, (h)a'n$ takkàn-tak'kün da tà ‘babu. 


Rocking the netra 1 and getting butter 


First they cook the milk, then they put it aside. When it has cooled a little 
؟‎ they put ‘starter’ in it; its ‘starter’ moreover is a spoonful of buttermilk. 


1 An earthenware jar, about half a metre or more high, with one loop handle near the mouth. 
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Then they mix it (and) cover its top : they put old clothes on its top. Two hours 
later they uncover it. Then it curdles.1 They leave it like this till morning. 

In the morning they pour it into a neira. Then they put a skin on its top 
(and) fasten it (and) put a small cushion underneath it. Then a woman sits 
there and shakes it for an hour. 

Then the woman wants to see whether it has become buttermilk or not. The 
neira has a small hole in (its) side. There they push in an old rag. She takes out 
that piece of rag, then she puts a piece of wood inside it. Then she takes (it) 
out (and) looks (at it). If she sees it is white (and) granular she opens its top 
(and) empties it into a large copper cauldron. Then she collects ita butter by 
hand. Then they drink its buttermilk. If she sees that it 1s not white and 
granular she pushes the old rag into that hole again and shakes it again until 
it becomes (ready). 


II 
yeta kar'dan, gandama kare'san, gandama deru'an 

av'val zami ‘av dárinde, 'narm à-bu. bad 'do gala varză va rinde, 'ye wo yam'raz 
ban'dinde, güvase'ne ce sa're-ku za'ninde, 'šum karinde. šum tamàn à-'be 'tum 
da-ka'rinde. de'rü-nam deru'ninde. a've da-van'dinde. bad lou'še pəš'ta poš'ta 
da-van'dinde, vi'rinde xarma'na-ku, dà'gà karinde. bad lou'Se ve'la ü-karinde, 
gere da-van'dinde ‘pany gala ma'le-nam. do's ke word à-'be ave áü'na-na(m) 
'kua d-karvnde. nà(h)àre 'pas-ta 'bad à. ave fa'ninde, ce gan'dəm samba're-ku 
jedà à-bu. samba're ba'rinde, ambà're da-ka'rinde. zema'san-da mà'làn ha'rinde. 

Ploughing, sowing of wheat, (and) reaping of wheat ‘ 

First they water the land (so that) it becomes soft. Then they bring two 
oxen (and) they fasten the yoke and the shaft (and) tie the ploughshare to its 
end, (then) they plough. (When) the ploughing is finished they scatter the 
seed. (Later) they reap (the wheat) with sickle(s). They tie it (together), 
then they tie the sheaves in bundles, bring (them) to the threshing-floor (and) 
stack (them) up. 

Then they spread the sheaves and fasten the threshing-machine with five 
animals, (When) it has become properly threshed they heap it with the 
winnowing-fork. In the afternoon ? the wind comes. They winnow it (so that) 
the wheat of it separates from the chaff. They take the chaff (and) put it into 
the store. The animals eat it in winter. 


III 
'nayle rama bane doruava'jen 
's rama'bans be ‘ms, št'a be 'ku-da ra'ma 'becarāne. 'igara dəruda'ni ha'rats 
be'karde, ‘'varg ba'ma, ramaš 'bürde'. de Gdama(n) bašna'vessešān, bedinde ca 
‘pas-ta, ‘bindeddne da'ru vije. d-gar'desinde, ba'minde. 


1 Lit. ' takes itself’. 3 Lit. ' after lunch’. 
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ca su'ba ras'st và. js, varg dma be. ha'ns ha'rasii be'karde, ‘ varg ba'ma, ramas 
'bàrde'. de Gda'man em safar 'nekinde, 'bateiüne, ' do'ru vàje'. rama'bane 
'binde 'ndminde ca paš, bov'rite, be'še a 'dim-da, da-'zete. 'varg bà ma, rama 
'bärdeše. 

Sa've-ra 'pis bama 'ka. mālase'bāän 'bindešane cin malin 'nāminde. da- 
Sar'sestnde [sic], ° cama mà'làn 'kdrinde?’ '‘bateke, ‘ var'ge 'bärde. man 'handa 
haraim bekar'de 'cerà šema 'namiran? 'manim 'binde šema ce'man ha'rdi-ra 
G-'nerasesirün,! be'šim, da-'xetim’. de dda'man 'batešane, ‘ daruavaje'ne ka 
‘vas be'gate,? šema ‘bate, “ do'ru vaje ” ’. x 


The story of the lying shepherd 


There was (once) a scald-headed shepherd (who) had gone into the 
mountain(s) to graze (his) flock. Suddenly he cried, falsely, * The wolf has come 
(and) eaten the flock’. The people of the village heard, went after him (and) 
saw (that) he was lying. They returned and came (back). 

On the morrow he was telling the truth: the wolf had come. He cried 
thus, ‘ The wolf has come (and) eaten the flock’. The village people this time 
did not go. They said, ‘ He is lying’. The shepherd saw (that) they did not 
come after him, (so) he fled, went to that side (and) hid. The wolf came and ate 
the flock. 

In the evening the scald-headed one came home. The animal-owners saw 
(that) their animals did not come. They asked, ‘ Where are our animals ! ' 
He said, ‘ The wolf ate (them). Why did you not come, however much I cried ? 
I too saw (that) you did not come to my rescue, (so) I went (and) hid’. The 
village people said, * The liar's house caught fire (and) you said, “ He is lying ” '.? 


IV 
‘nayle párca' vaj va ‘3a 
a vaz't$ và'jsnde us'tas be parcavaj. ave parce va'tan-da 'esmeš 'bar-karda be. 
‘can säl estan. 'vaxteš ca 'rā-da be'nāše. gara 'slla taqa par'ca ke ‘xeth xas 'be 
va ca 'puls(n) ziyad 'be stan das'se-nam va'taá be. bad be'nedte, oštan 'var-da 
'bäteše, ‘'ams ke ceman das'se-nam va'tame, va 'zesls xase, 'à-dam ‘bebarinde 'šā-rā. 
‘ca yablats dare. za'nam ‘8a ave vi'ne 'xzašeš à, da-xà'ne, vā'je, “ ceme vajd're 
zà'lat bedsya ” ". a(n)jur ostan 'var-da salad beza'nesse. 
va 't ü'dats da'ri, a-in om be, aštan zuwa'ne 'neáas yam (h)ardan, tura là'va 
ka'ri. oftan zu wünel ‘bate, ‘ es zuwān, te bi'rt manam * me'ruz ko mak 'bekart, 
cema(n) can sale zàma'te puc a-'makars. + juri bi'ri šā va're-ku casa la'va bekari 
ke šā ceman la'va 'zašeš ba, 'baje cema(n)-rà zà'lat 'barinde’. a'maned adtan 
zuwa'ne 'büleie, darasmd'resseSe, 'beilte, be'še, adtan xa'laves 'race$ a-karde, 
da-'kardege. ‘a parca pa-'gatese, illa همده‎ dasmà'le-ku da-'vassege, 'beište, be'de 
šā 'ka-rà. 
G-ra'sese šā 'ka, šā Gda'ma(n) ca 'pišešan be'gate. ‘batede, * az 'šamam kar 
1 of. Pers. be faryad rasidan. 3 vad ‘flame’; of. Pers. alow gereftan. 
3 A proverbial saying. t ie. man-nam. 


dàrom.. 35 'bateše, ‘'ba dela’. be'de dela, boy'ca pa-'gated’e, šā va're$ be'nà 
šā G-di'yaSte, 'bindese ca vaja ve 'züses va'tae, 'zašeš bümaso. va ‘can gala pila 
marda' kan a/gà-ku ned'ta bimbe. avan vazir va'kil bimbe. — 'bindeküne šā 'om 
parce zeili 'zašeš bimays. omüns à-gar' dessnde, 'batešane, ° 'zãseš vatae’. 

'handasàn ceme vatan-da là'vatün be'karde 'šā à-gar' dese, ‘batede, ‘tla sl'la 
‘baja, am 'ce-ra sube?’ 'i nafari ‘bate, ‘ &a-rà ba lày rac ã-kara. ave da-'zure '. 
4 nafari ‘bate, * a've 'pa-gira, fà zā-rā ‘yam bûra. cara cube. valsyad 'bu ‘ama 
du'je, !da-kare'. cemün la'van šā zašeš ‘namaye. 'bateše, ‘ še'ma neküsserüne 
võtan, ceme vajà're 'da-zana, ‘bara, beda 'a bā'je om 'ce-rà vube, 'binom ‘ca 
ayl 'cejure *. 

parce'vaje bicára, ke hama tura la'va ka'rs va əštan zuwa'na-ku hamisa nà'la 
ka'ri, ba'maye 36 var. à ave ‘bate, * om 'te vatae, am 'ce-rà xube ?? ha'zin adtan 
zu'wanes á-karde, bütese, © 'šā 'sūy bebu, om tabu'te sa're-ra cube, va om ca và'st 
var'dame’. šā ‘am lava baina'vessede, 'yeizeš be'karde. da-'xandede oštan yala'ma 
ca yalam bü'mayo, ave 'leseš beza, a'gà-ku bar-'kardeSane. 

The story of the cloth-weaver and the king 

In olden times, they say, there was a master cloth-weaver. He had made & 
name for himself in cloth-weaving. Several years he had spent! his time in 
that way. Once he had woven a piece of cloth with his own hands that was very 
fine and its value, moreover, was great. Then he sat (and) said to himself, 
‘ This which I have woven, and it is very fine, I shall give for them to take to 
the king. It is worthy of him. I know (that when) the king sees it he will be 
pleased (and) will call (and) say, “ Give ye a robe of honour to the weaver 
of this ” °. He thought to himself (that) this way (of acting was) advisable. e 

He had a habit, and it was this: he could not control his tongue (and) 
he would say foolish things.? (So) he said to his tongue, * O tongue, you must 
help me to-day (and) not spoil my toil of several years. You must say nice 
words before the king (sv) that my words may please him (and) he may tell 
them to bring me a robe of honour’. He said these (words) to his tongue, 
admonished (it), got up, went (and) arranged his clothes (and) put (them) on. 
He took up that cloth, wrapped it in a fine kerchief, rose and went to the 
king’s house. 

(When) he reached the king’s house the king’s men checked him. He said, 
* I have business with the king’. The king said, ‘ Let him come in’. He went 
in, took up the bundle (and) put it before the king. The king looked (and) 
saw that its weaver had woven it well. It pleased him. And several great men 
were sitting there. They were ministers and deputies. They saw that this cloth 
pleased the king greatly. These also turned (and) said, ‘ He has woven it well ’. 

They said so much about its weaving (that) the king turned (and) said, 
‘Tell (me), one by one, what is this good for?’ One person said, * Arrange ye 
a mantle for the king. It suite that (purpose)'. One person said, ‘ Take it 
(and) keep (it) for the king’s son. It suits him. (When) he becomes heir to : 


1 Lit. ‘put’. 2 Lit. ‘ words’. 
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the throne he will sew this (and) wear it’. Their words did not please the king. 
He said, ‘ You were not able to say, (so) call ye the weaver of this, bring him 
(and) let him say what this is good for (s0 that) I may see how his wit is’. 

The poor weaver, who used to say all foolish things and used always to 
complain of his tongue, came before the king. The king said to him, ‘ You 
have woven this. What is this good for ?’ He loosed his tongue in this manner 
(and) said, ‘ May the king be well, this is good for the top of (your) coffin and 
for that reason I have brought it’. (When) the king heard this talk he grew 
angry. He summoned his servant. His servant came (and) beat him with a 
stick (and) they drove him out from there. 


Va (Shali) 
nayle molla, də zalla, € xerdi 

da gala zalla 'bimbe, de-ben'di-nam da'vasan gata be 'i serdi 'sar-da. be' Sunde 
mol'la var. molla ‘bate, ‘ ‘cera Gmiran yà ?’ bütolane, ‘ ama zer'de sar-da da'vaman 
ga'tae’. 'i zal'la d-gar' dese, 'bàtese, ‘'a vaje, “em zer'de ce'mane”. ha'ma 
zü'ninde em zerde ce'mane’. molla 'batede, ‘ jal'lade 'da-xàna, 'bà, ema 'nesf 
bekare, 'i tika 'a-da ‘a zal'la, 'i tika 'a-da ‘em zalla’. 

jal'lad ba'maye. jal'lad ke bama'ya 'slla zalla berame'sa(n) da-genesse, 
'bäteše, ‘ ceman zerde 'maketa’. a-illa zalla 'nevrami, hici 'nevajt, aga van'da 
be d-diya'st. molla 'bindeše a zalla ke bera'me, befa'messede, ‘ em xerde 'maye’. 
zerdeá pa-gatese, 'ha zalleš á-'dà. 'būteše, * em xerdet 'mā ‘tet. ‘pa-gi, 'besen ". 
a've pa-'gate, be'áe. molla ‘bate, ‘ a zal'la 'less bezana’. 

٠. The story of the judge, two women, (and) a child 

There were two women who had quarrelled with each other about a child, 
They went before a judge. The judge said, ‘Why have you come here ؟‎ ' 
They said, ‘ We have quarrelled about this child’. One woman turned (and) 
said, ‘She says, “ This child is mine”. (But) everybody knows this child is 
mine’. The judge said, ' Call ye the executioner (that) he may come (and) 
halve this (child and) give one piece to that woman (and) one piece to this 
woman ’. 

The executioner came. When the executioner came one woman fell to 
weeping (and) said, ‘Do not kill my child’. The other woman neither wept 
nor said anything (but) stood there looking on. When the judge saw that 
that woman wept he realized that, ‘ This is the child’s mother’. He took up 
the child (and) gave it to that woman. He said, ‘ You are the mother of this 
child. Teke (it and) go’. She took (it and) went. The judge said, ‘ Beat 
ye this woman’. 

V b (Shandermani) 1 
'da žen 'binan ben'di-na. dà vàson geta ba 'i zerda'ms sar. šina mol'la var. 
% mol'là 'eáta, * 'cerá wmaina?’ 'vüteluna, ‘ a'maam zerda'ni zone da'va getamuna ’. 


1 Versions in related dialects, see Gr. ir. Ph. x, 2, 376 ff. 


THE TRIPARTITE IDEOLOGY OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS : 
AN EXPERIMENT IN METHOD 


By Joun Brover 
* For the Snark was a Boojum, you see.’ 


HOSE who wish to ascertain ‘le dernier état de ces questions’ will be grateful 

to Professor G. Dumézil who has now summed up for us in brief compass 

his immense labours of nearly a quarter of a century in the study of Indo- 

European religion. Although the book does not cover the whole wide range of 

his researches, it does deal comprehensively (and with full bibliographical notes) 
with the central dogma : 


“La comparaison des plus vieilles traditions des divers peuples parlant 
des langues indo-européennes & révélé un fond considérable d'éléments 
communs, et d'éléments non pas isolés, mais organisés en structures complexes, 
dont les autres peuples de l'ancien monde n'offrent pasl'équivalent. L'exposé 
qu'on va lire est consacré à la plus importante de ces structures’ 
(introduction, p. 5). 


The main delineaments of this structure may be outlined aa follows * : 


‘Les Indo-Européens avaient une conception de la structure sociale 
fondée sur la distinction et la hiérarchisation des trois fonctions ’ (pp. 17-18). 


The three social classes are ‘ prêtres, guerriers et pasteurs ’, or, in more general 
terms, ‘ prétres, guerriers, producteurs’. This conception, deduced from a 
comparison of the oldest Indo-Iranian, Celtic, Italic, and Greek sources, is not 
to be interpreted too rigidly in terms of social reality : 


‘ (La comparaison) ... ne peut naturellement enseigner grand chose sur 
la forme — ou les diverses formes — concrètes où se réalisait cette conception ’ 


(p. 18). 
Nevertheless, one assumes, some social reality must have given rise to the 
abstractions referred to as the ‘ trois fonctions’ 3 : 


‘Il faut entendre par là, certes, les trois activités fondamentales que 
doivent assurer des groupes d'hommes . . . pour que la collectivité subsiste 
et prospére. Mais le domaine des “fonctions” ne se limite pas à cette 
perspeotive sociale ' (p. 18). 


* [1 est maintenant facile de mettre sur la premiére et sur la deuxiéme 


1 Georges Dumésil, L'idéologie tripartie des Indo-Européens (Collection Latomus, Vol. xxx1), 
Bruxelles (Berchem), 1958. Where no other indication is given, references to pages in the present 
article are to the pages of this book. 

1 This summary of a summary is given merely for convenience of reference. In the interests 
of ‘ fair play’ (p. 104, § 5) it must be said that the summarization, though carried out con- 
acientiously (and, I hope, ‘loyalement °), is no more than it claims to be. The quotation of 
passages out of context, and without detailed discussions of evidence, may lead to distortions 
ef perspective. The reader is therefore warned of possible bias, and is referred to Professor 
Dumézil’s own writings. 

3 Bince the English word ‘ function’ would be more than a little misleading, it has seemed 

advisable to retain the French term for this technical usage. 
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“fonctions ” une étiquette couvrant toutes les nuances: d'une part le 
sacré et les rapports soit des hommes avec le sacré (culte, magie), soit des 
hommes entre eux sous le regard et la garantie des dieux (droit, administra- 
tion), et aussi le pouvoir souverain exeroó par le roi ou ses délégués en con- 
formité avec la volonté ou la faveur des dieux, et enfin, plus généralement, 
la science et l'intelligence, alors inséparables de la meditation et de la 
manipulation des choses sacrées; d'autre part la force physique, brutale, 
et les usages de la force, usages ’ principalement mais non pas uniquement 
guerriers. Il est moins aisé de cerner en quelques mots l'essence de la 
troisiéme fonction, qui couvre des provinces nombreuses, entre lesquelles 
des liens évidents apparaissent, mais dont l'unité ne comporte pas de centre 
net: fécondité certes, humaine, animale et vógétale, mais en méme temps 
nourriture et richesse, et santé, et paix — avec les jouissances et les avantages 
de la paix — et souvent volupté, beauté, et aussi l'importante idée du 
“ grand nombre”, appliquée non seulement aux biens (abondance), mais 
aussi aux hommes qui composent le corps social (masse). Ce ne sont pas lù 
des définitions a priori, mais bien l'enseignement convergent de beaucoup 
d'applications de l'idéologie tripartie ' (p. 19). 


Theological and mythological structures reflect the same distribution of 
* fonctions’ : 

* Partout où nous sommes suffisamment informés, il est aisé de reconnaitre 

un groupement central de divinités solidaires, qui se définissent les unes par 


les autres et se répartissent les provinces du sacré selon le plan dégagé 
dans le chapitre précédent ' (i.e., according to the ‘ trois fonctions ") (p. 34). 


The first rank is occupied by two antithetic and complementary divine rulers, 
of whom the one (represented for example by the Rigvedic Mitra and the 
Scandinavian Tyr) is the divine jurist, ‘Contract’ personified, ‘ rassyrant, 
bienveillant, protecteur des actes et rapports honnétes et réglés, étranger à la 
violence’; while the other (exemplified by Varuna and Ódinn) is ‘ un maître 
inquiétant, terrible, possesseur de la may, c'est-à-dire de la magie créatrice de 
formes, armé de nœuds, de filets, c'est-à-dire opérant par saisie immédiate et 
irrésistible’ (p. 38). 

IL represented by Indra (also Vayu), and Thor, calls for no special 
comment; while IIT is particularly represented by the twin deities, the Aávins 
(pp. 38-9, et passim). 

In addition to dominating these main provinces, triplicity can be traced 
in a host of other places. Thus, we find triads of calamities (e.g. I injustice ; 
II war; 111 famine) and of wrong-doing (I harming by charms; II physical 
violence ; III theft) ; three types of medicine (I healing by charms ; II surgery ; 
IL herbs); tripartite eulogies of kings; triple juridical mechanisms. The 
Judgment of Paris has the same significance (I Hera; II Athene; III 
Aphrodite); and triplication in Plato's Republic cannot be lightly passed over. 


Now this tendency to think of things in groups of three, all of which groups 
è 


9 
1 For convenience, the roman numerals I, IT, IIE will be used as labels to indicate the three 
‘ fonctions °, or, where appropriate, any correlating hierarchization. 
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can be set in one-to-one correspondence with the three ‘ fonctions’, is held 
to be, not merely Indo-European, but characteristically and exclusively Indo- 
European. This point is so important that it is worth citing the passages where 
the claim is made : 


* La tripartition sootale dans l'ancien monde.—A. ces schémas concordants, 
c'est en vain qu'on a cherché une réplique indépendante dans la pratique ou 
les traditions des sociótés finno-ougriennes ou sibériennes, chez lea Chinois 
ou les Hébreux bibliques, en Phénicie ou dans la Mésopotamie sumérienne 
ou sémitique, et généralement dans les vastes zones continentales contigués 
aux Indo-Européens ou pénétrées par eux: . . . de prés ni de loin, rien . . . 
ne rappelle la structure des trois classes fonctionnelles hiérarchisées. I 
n'y & pas d'exceptions. Quand un peuple non indo-européen de l'ancien 
monde, du Proche-Orient notamment, semble se conformer à cette structure, 
c'est qu'il l'a acquise sous l'influence d'un nouveau venu de son voisinage, 
d'une de ces dangereuses bandes indo-européennes qui, au second millénaire, 
— Louvites, Hittites, Arya — se sont hardiment répandues sur plusieurs 
routes ’ (p. 16). 


The obvious objection to the whole analysis is anticipated : 


° Les trots fonctions et la “ nature des choses ".—I)e telles formules, objecte- 
t-on parfois, ne sont-elles pas trop naturelles, trop bien modelées sur l'um- 
forme et inévitable disposition des choses, pour que leur accumulation et 
leurs similarités prouvent une origine commune et l'existence d'une doctrine 
caractéristique des Indo-Européens 1 Une réflexion même élémentaire sur la 
condition humaine et sur les ressorts de la vie collective ne doit-elle pas, 
en tout temps et en tout lieu, aboutir à mettre en évidence trois nécessités : 
une religion garantissant une administration, un droit et une morale atables ; 

e une force protectrice ou conquérante ; enfin des moyens de produire, de 
manger et généralement de jouir? Et quand l'homme réfléchit sur les 
périls qu'il court, sur les voies qui s'ouvrent à son action, n'est-ce pas encore 
à quelque variété de ce schéma qu'il est ramené ? 11 suffit de sortir du monde 
indo-européen, où ces formules sont si nombreuses, pour constater que, 
malgré le caractére en effet nécessaire et universel des trois besoins auxquels 
elles se référent, elles n'ont pas, elles, la généralité, la spontanéité qu'on 
suppose: pas plus que la division sociale correspondante, on ne les retrouve 
dans aucun texte égyptien, sumérien, accadien, phénicien ni biblique, ni 
dans la littérature populaire des peuples sibériens, ni chez les penseurs 
confuoéens ou tacistes, si inventifs et si experts en matière de classification. 
La raison en est simple, et détruit objection : pour une société, ressentir et 
satisfaire des besoins impérieux est une chose; les amener au clair de la 
conscience, réfléchir sur eux, en faire une structure intellectuelle et un moule 


1 The correlation, however, is not in every case equally olear. It would require more ingenuity 
than I find myself capable of to correlate the ‘ fonctions’ with the Indian ‘ aims of existence’, 
dharma artha kama, quoted on pp. 24 and 97 in the unusual order dharma kima artha, and trans- 
lated as ‘lẹ loi morale, la passion, l'ntérét économique’. This still seems to me to be I, TIT, 
TI fécondité ' is given pride of place in the characterization of III (p. 19). The point can 
hardly be simply ‘ the lascivious soldiery ’, nor, specifically, the notorious libertinism of Indra, 

„since, although Indra himself is II, his adultery is held to be a sin against IIT (p. 30); and we 
‘vould not in any case wish to believe that sinful behaviour could really be a purusürtha. Perhaps 
this is one of the cases where we have to admit ‘ quelque flottement dans la représentation ou 
définition dea trois fonctions ' (p. 32). 
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de pensée est tout autre chose; dans l'ancien monde, seuls les Indo- 
Européens ont fait cette démarche philosophique *! (pp. 22-3). 

* Ce rapide échantillonnage suffit à montrer les directions et domaines 
trés divers dans lesquels l'imagination des peuples indo-européens a utilisé 
la structure tripartie. Ici encore, comme pour les autres applications de cette 
structure, nous devons nous retourner vers les peuples non indo-européens 
de l'ancien monde et rechercher si, autour d'un héros ou de quelque autre 
manière, elle a produit un théme épique ou légendaire, la mise en scéne 
d'une legon morale ou politique, la justification imagée d'une pratique ou 
d'un état de fait. Jusqu'à présent, les résultats de l'enquéte sont négatifs. 
De Gilgamesh à Samson, des grands Pharaons aux empereurs fabuleux de la 
Chine naissante, de la sagesse arabe máme aux apologues confucéens, aucun 
personnage historique ou mythique ne revót nulle part l'uniforme trifonc- 
tionnel ot se précipitent au contraire tant de figures indo-européennes. Il 
est done probable que cet uniforme est indo-européen ° (p. 32). 


In spite of the modest ° jusqu'à présent ’ in the last passage with reference 
to other subsidiary tripartitions, the claim is categorical for social structure— 
‘il n'y a pas d'exceptions'—and for the general conception of the three 
* fonctions '— on ne les retrouve dans aucun texte’. The erudition which is 
necessary in order to be able to assert with confidence these vast negatives is so 
breathtaking that it deserves only profound admiration and respectful 
acceptance. But a native scepticism, refusing to accept the axiom of the 
Bellman, suggested that so large a claim ought at least to be examined : and 
the Bible is explicitly mentioned in each of these passages; and the Bible 
lay close to hand. It was natural therefore to re-read several of the books of 
the Old Testament with the tripartite hypothesis in view. The results were 


surprising. j 


As we would expect, Hebrew monotheism precludes any exuberant 
mythology. But all three ‘fonctions’ are in fact represented by the various 
aspects of the Divinity: the God of the Covenant (I, aspect Mitra); the 
jeslous God, the God of the penitential Psalms (I, aspect Varuna—indeed, 
& comparison between some of the Rigvedic hymns to Varuna and the 
penitential Psalms has frequently been drawn in the past); the Lord mighty 
in battle (Joshua xxiii, 3; Psalm xxiv, 8, eto.) (II) ; and the God who sends 
the thunder and the rain, and ‘ causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the earth; And 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, 
and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart’ (Psalm civ, 14-15) (III; or, if 


1 Tn an earlier book, L'Aéritage indo-européen à Rome, 1049, the condemnation of the argu- 
ment from ‘la nature des choses ° appears in less forthright terms, and it is even admitted (p. 289) 
that ‘la tripartition consciente et explicite de la société ou de la partie directrice de la société 
en prétres, guerriers et agriculteurs n'est pas propre au monde indo-europóen ' But the final 
conclusion is the same (ibid, pp. 240-1): ‘Très précisément, si l'on considère la portion, 
d'humanité déjà vaste que connaissaient les anciens, on constate qu'un système triparti consciente 
et explioite ne se rencontrait que dans des civilisations où une puissante composante indo- 
européenne est incontestable ’. 
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the thunder and rain suggest a comparison with Indra and his Indo-European 
cognates, II and III combined : 


* L'exemple majeur est celui de la pluie, qui gonfle les eaux du sol, qui 
fournit directement ou indirectement le type de richesse pastorale et agricole, 
la santé même, dont s'occupent les dieux de la “ troisième fonction ” ; 
mais elle est obtenue par la bataille céleste, . . . et cela est l'affaire, la grande 
affaire d'Indra ' (pp. 46-7)). 


This is perhaps not very much, but it is & reasonably good start in a field 
which, from the nature of the Hebrew religion, was bound to be limited; and 
we may already seem to have the beginnings of a ‘ coincidence which would be 
difficult to attribute to chance’ (p. 89). The reader may no doubt be tempted 
at this stage to invoke ‘la nature des choses’; but if we deny the force of 
this argument in the Indo-European field, would it be legitimate to use it 
here ? 

In the legendary history of Rome, the three tribes are held to represent 
the three functional classes: Ramnes, I ; Luceres, II ; Titienses, ITI (pp. 12-15). 
The twelve tribes of Israel continued to play an active role in later history, 
and it would not be easy to deduce their origins from the later books. But 
a remarkable passage in Genesis, put into the mouth of Jacob, neatly allocates 
them, four to each of the three ‘ fonctions’ : 


I ‘Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my might, and the beginning of my 
strength, the excellency of dignity and the excellency of power’ (Genesis 


3). 
‘ Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise: thy hand shall 
e be in the neok of thine enemies ; thy father's papers shall bow down before 
thee. . . . The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet ' (8, 10 : of. also Psalm oviii, 8, ‘ Judah is my lawgiver ’). 
* Dan shall judge his people, as one of the tribes of Israel ’ (16). 
* Naphtali is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly words’ (21). 


IL ‘Simeon and Levi are brethren; instruments of cruelty are in their 
habitations. . . . Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel ’ (5, 7). 

* Gad, a troop shall overcome him: but he shall overcome at the last’ 
(19). 

* Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf : in the morning he shall devour the prey, 
and at night he shall divide the spoil ' (27). 


III. * Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea; and he shall be for an 
haven of ships’ (13). 

* Issachar is a strong ass couching down between two burdens: And he 
saw that rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant; and bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute ’ (14—15). 

* Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, and he shall yield royal dainties ' 


20). 

* Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well; whose 
branches run over the wall: The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot 
at him, and hated him: But his bow abode in strength, and the arms of 
his hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob . . 
who shall bless thee with blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep 
that lieth under, blessings of the breasts, and of the womb ’ (22-5). 
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This speaks for itself. There are, however, singularities deserving comment 
in the cases of Judah and Levi. Although Judah’s position as ruler and lawgiver 
places him indisputably in I, he is also a successful warrior—' thy hand shall 
be in the neck of thine enemies’. In this is reflected the characteristic fluctua- 
tion of the Indo-European king between I and 11 (pp. 32-3). Likewise Levi, 
in spite of the priestly functions of the Levites in later days, is here placed 
firmly in II, showing as he does the characteristic Wut of the warrior. Rome 
provides us with a parallel for migration from one ‘ fonction’ to another in the 
person of Romulus, who started his career as III, became I, type Varuna, 
as king, and was deified as 111 after his death (pp. 80-2). A still closer parallel 
may be seen in the Indian conception of the rajarsi, the man of warrior origin 
who has become a sage. The best known case is that of Vi$vamitra, originally 
a Kgatriya, but later a Brahman and the eponymous founder of an important 
Brahman clan. These two coincidences with the Indo-European field, which 
could hardly have been expected a priori, are thus highly significant. 

Can we still attribute all this to mere chance, or to °“ la nature des choses ' ? 
Perhaps so. But there is still more to come. 

In 1939 Professor Dumézil discovered that the early history of Rome could 
be interpreted, as a sort of mythology brought down to earth, in terms of the 
three ‘fonctions’; and in 1947 Stig Wikander performed the same service 
for the Mahabharata : 


* D'une part la plus grande épopée indienne, le Mahabharata, développe 
les aventures d'une équipe de héros qui correspondent, terme à terme, aux 
grands dieux des trois fonctions de la religion védique et méme prévédique, 
en sorte que l'Inde présente, aveo cet énorme poéme et le Rgveda, comme 
une double édition, répondant à deux différents besoins et avec de sensibles 
variantes, de son “idéologie en images”. D'autre part, si Rome a perdu 
toute mythologie et réduit ses êtres théologiques à leur sèche essence, elle 
8 en revanche conservé, pour en constituer, sur le tard, l'histoire à la fois 
merveileuse et raisonnable de ses propres origines, un vieux répertoire de 
récits humains, colorés et divers, paralléle à ce qu'avait dû être, en des temps 
moins austéres, le dossier mythique des dieux ' (p. 74). 


And in 1958 I have now discovered that ancient Jewish history provides us 
with not one, but two distinct series of persons and events which are illumined 
by & similar tripartite analysis. The first series, while clear in detail, is 
occasionally scanty, and in its last part fragmentary (though that fact also 
can be explained). But the second series is complete and rounded, and affords 
many pleasing and curious occasions for exegesis. 

I am not sure that I understand the precise modus operandi of the ‘ temps 
austéres' in depriving the Romans of the mythology which they otherwise 
should have enjoyed ; but it is certain that the Hebrews were subjected to this 
influence in no small degree, and they had in addition an obstacle to mythology 
in therr monotheism. It was therefore only to be expected that, like the Romans,, 
they should have developed their ‘mythologie trifonctionnelle? in historical” 
terms. 
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The first series forms the main framework of the book of Judges, while the 
second occupies the two books of Samuel, except that the last term in the 
series, Solomon, is held. over for the first book of Kings (and, as we shall see, 
there is a reason for that). There is no need here to elaborate too minutely— 
though there is indeed enough material for a treatise as large as Jupiter Mars 
Quirinus. I leave it to the reader to consult the Old Testament narrative and 
to pick up points of detail which I have missed. It will suffice to set out the two 
schemata, and note only the principal reasons for the inevitable attribution to 
‘fonction’ in each case. 


A I type Mitra Ehud 
I type Varuna Deborah 
II type Indra Gideon 
Il type Vayu Samson 
IH [The wives of the Benjamites] 
B I type Mitra Eli 
I type Varuna Samuel 
II type Vayu Saul 
II type Indra David (as king) 
IIT David (as a youth) 
T, O, HI Solomon 


We are told very little about Ehud (just as in the Rigveda Mitra remains a 
somewhat shadowy figure, cf. p. 64), but that little is of astonishing significance. 
Ehud was ‘ a man lefthanded ’ (Judges iii, 15 ff.) who delivered Israel by stabbing 
to death Eglon the king of Moab, who was ‘a very fat man’. He had gained 
access to Eglon under the pretext of bringing him a ‘ present’. This tale is 
thus, beyond question, a reflex of the same legend as we find in Rome attached 
to C. Mucius Scaeuola (the ‘ Lefthanded °) ; and Scaeuola, as Professor Dumézil , 
has repeatedly assured us, is the Roman counterpart of the Scandinavian 
‘dieu manchot’ Tyr." There is no need to underline the significant relationship 
between Gift and Contract (Mitra); and the treachery involved has the same 
motivation as that of Tyr, namely, the extirpation of a dangerous enemy. 
Finally, in the Roman version the City is besieged and suffering from famine ; 
and the fatness of Eglon is clearly the reverse of the same medal. 

The narrative tells us still less about Deborah (Judges iv), but her status 


1 See p. 106, § 19, for bibliographical references. I have not, however, been able so far to 
trace a Hebrew counterpart of the ‘dieu borgne’ (Ódinn, Horatius Cocles). One is naturally 
tempted to think of the blinded Samson, but this would probably be a mistake: see Dumézil, 

| Déesses latines et mythes védiques, p. 97, n. 2. In this note we are promised a study of the ‘ dieu 
l. souverain aveugle', and it will be interesting to see whether this study will throw light on the 
j «e valeur qualificatrice, fonctionnelle ’ of the blindness of Samson. It is important to emphasize 
| the fact that in these studios the mere absence of a particular element is never significant, since 
' we must naturally always make allowance for loss and change with the passage of time. 
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as the representative of I type Varuna is indicated by her position in the 
temporal series, and by the significant fact that she does not herself intervene 
in the battle, although she accompanies the commander Barak, to whom she 
announces that the Lord will draw the enemy to the river Kishon and deliver 
them into the hand of Barak. Now it is characteristic of the Varuna-Ódinn 
type that they do not directly take part in fighting, but bring about the victory 
by supernatural power: 
* Nulle part, certes, ni dans l'Inde ni à Rome, les dieux du premier niveau, 
Varuna, Jupiter, ne se désintéressent de la guerre: s'ils ne combattent pas 
proprement comme Indra et Mars, ils mettent leur magie au service du parti 
qu'ils favorisent et o’est en définitive par eux qu'est attribuée la victoire qui, 
en effet, si elle est gagnée par la Force, intéresse surtout l'Ordre par ses 
conséquences. On n'est dono pas surpris de voir Ódinn, lui aussi, intervenir 
dans les batailles, sans beaucoup y combattre, et notamment en jetant sur 
l'armée qu'il a condamnés une panique paralysante, mot-à-mot liante, le 
“lien d'armée "', herfjóturr ’ (p. 57). 
The correspondence is perfect. Even though the 'lien' is not specifically 
mentioned, the mechanism is the same (the ‘drawing’ of the enemy to the 
river); and the resulting ‘ panique paralysante’ allows Barak to annihilate 
the whole enemy army. 

Gideon need not detain us. His Indra-character is underlined by his 300 
picked warriors selected from among 10,000 (Judges vii, 4 ff.). These are clearly 
mariannt (pp. 17, 37), the áardhas, ‘le bataillon des jeunes guerriers divins ’, 
the Maruts who aecompany Indra (pp. 35, 39). In this respect, Israel has 
preserved a more logical version than Rome, for in Rome the same 300 young 
warriors have migrated to the story of Mucius Scaeuola (Livy, I, 12). The latter 
days of Gideon are obscure:  : 

* And Gideon made an ephod thereof (sc. of the earrings), and put it in 


his city, even in Ophrah: and all Israel went thither a whoring after it: 
which thing became a snare unto Gideon, and to his house ’ (Judges viii, 27). 


But it is natural to assume that this statement forms the remnant of an earlier 
and faller version which included the typical ‘trois péchés du guerrier’ 
(pp. 29-31). 

We cannot fail to recognize in Samson the other facet of II, the Vayu type 
of warrior : 


* Le héros du type Vayu, sorte de bête humaine, est doué d'une vigueur 
physique presque monstrueuse et ses armes principales sont ses seuls bras, 
prolongés parfois par une arme qui lui est propre: le massue. 11 n'est ni 
beau, ni brillant, il n'est pas non plus trés intelligent et s'abandonne aisément 
à de désastreux accés de fureur aveugle. Enfin, il opére souvent seul, hors 
de l'équipe dont il est pourtant le protecteur designe cherchant l'aventure, 
tuant prinoipalement des démons et des génies. Au contraire le héros du 

Indra est un surhomme, si l'on veut, mais d'abord un homme réussi et 
civilisé, dont la force reste harmonieuse et qui manie des armes perfectionnées 
(Arjuna est notamment un grand archer, le spécialiste des armes de jet). 
ll est brillant, intelligent, moral méme, et surtout sociable, guerrier des 
bataille plus que chercheur d'aventures, et généralissime naturel de l'armée 
de ses fréres’ (p. 77). 
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The picture of the Vayu type might almost have been drawn directly from 
Samson. When he killed the lion, * he had nothing in his hand ’ (Judges xiv, 6) ; 
and he slew a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of an ass for his club 
(Judges xv, 15-16). He always operates alone, and his frequent ‘accès de 
fureur aveugle’, euphemistically described as ‘the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him’, hardly require mention; and his dealings with Delilah 
(Judges xvi, 4 ff.) give a fair indication of his intelligence. We can even perhaps 
tisk the conjecture that Samson’s ultimate blinding is simply the result of a 
misunderstanding by the narrator of his ' fureur aveugle’: the same metaphor 
is used in India, e.g. Venisamhàra, iii.82, where ASvatthaman describes himself 
as krodhündhah, ‘blinded by Wut’. This last suggestion, however, is put 
forward tentetively, until we see whether Professor Dumézil's forthcoming 
discussion of the ‘ dieu souverain aveugle ' suggests some other more satisfying 
explanation (see above, p. 75, n. 1). We may note at this point that Professor 
Dumézil's mistake with regard to Samson (p. 32, quoted above, p. 72) was to 
treat him in isolation. When he is considered as an element in a whole articulated 
complex ‘ structure’, his ‘ caractère fonctionnel ' leaps to the eye. 

The narrative of Judges has thus supplied, and in proper sequence, 
representations of both types of I, and both types of II. It remains to inquire 
for III. Here, as already indicated, the richness of detail falls off. It may well 
be, to some extent at least, that Samson represents III as well as II—note 
his preoccupation with food (honey) and clothing, and women; and there is no 
intrinsic objection to two ‘fonctions’ inhering in the same person, since, as 
we have seen, Romulus is III as well as I, and could in fact also be I, if we 
will*in view of his young men, the celeres, who are clearly mariannt But, 
quite unexpectedly, the last chapter of the book of Judges suddenly suggested 
quite a different answer. In the savage Benjamite wars, not only were the men 
of the tribe slaughtered in great numbers, but all their women were also 
slain. 

‘ Then the elders of the congregation said, How shall we do for wives for 
them that remain, seeing the women are destroyed out of Benjamin?... 
Therefore they commanded the children of Benjamin, saying, Go and lie 
in wait in the vineyards; And see, and, behold, if the daughters of Shiloh 
come out to dance in dances, then come ye out of the vineyards, and catch 
you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go to the land of 
Benjamin. And it shall be, when their fathers or their brethren come unto 
us to complain, that we will say unto them, Be favourable unto them for 
our sakes: because we reserved not to each man his wife in the war: for 
ye did not give unto them at this time, that ye should be guilty. And the 
children of Benjamin did so, and took them wives, according to their number, 
of them that danced, whom they caught: and they went and returned unto 
their inheritance, and repaired the cities, and dwelt in them’ (Judges xxi, 
16, 20-3). 


® 1 The Indian ' Mánnerbund ' is attached to Indra (II), and the Germanic to Odinn (I, type 
Varuna) (p. 95, $ 10); and in Rome, as we have seen, we find a second get attached to Mucius 
Scaeuola (I, type Mitra). 
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Need I do more than merely mention the rape of the Sabine women? Now, 
it was the Sabines who, by providing Rome with opes and women, represented 
TH in the Roman account (pp. 12-18). The wives of the Benjamites, then, 
clearly give us something of III in the first series, and may perhaps also give 
us some reason to think that this element was more fully developed in an earlier 
version of the story. 

The second series, from Eli to Solomon, covers the same ground again, 
but with considerable differences of emphasis. As in series A, the character 
of I type Mitra is not very largely developed. But his priestly office assures to 
Eli his status as J, and from the little we do hear of him (I Samuel i-iv) we 
can readily see that he was benevolent, gentle, and reassuring. He is to that 
extent, then, a reasonable representative of the Mitra-aspect: ‘ L’amical 
Mitra est bienveillant, doux, progressif, rassurant’ (p. 63). As for Varuna, 
he is * impitoyable, violent, soudain, quelque peu démoniaque' (ibid.). How 
better could we describe the character of the stern Samuel, and his treatment of 
Agag, a prisoner of war ?—‘ And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord 
in Gilgal' (I Samuel xv, 33). The calling up of the spirit of Samuel by the 
witch at En-dor (I Samuel xxviii, 7 ff.) is highly Varunesque. It is of course 
again to be expected that when the representatives of I are themselves priests, 
as in series B, they should not, under monotheism, be given the same mythic 
range of expression of their aspects as we found in the more archaic series A. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that Eli and Samuel stand in the same opposi- 
tion of senior to iunior as do Numa and Romulus; and it is Samuel, the 
Varuna-aspect, who is appropriately associated with the representatives of II, 
Saul and David. ° 

In Saul, a king and warrior, we find a hero different, admittedly, from 
Samson, but in his own way an excellent expression of the Vayu type. ‘ From 
his shoulders and upward he was higher than any of the people ' (I Samuel ix, 2). 
Although, atypically, he is handsome (ibid.), he is moody and suspicious, not 
over-intelligent, and jealously antagonistic to his Indra type successor, David, 
in spite of the services performed for him by the latter. A striking feature, 
which he shares with Herakles (also a Vayu type, p. 77), is his disobedience to 
the divine command (I Samuel xiii, 13, and xv, 19); and as Herakles was 
punished for his disobedience by a fit of madness, in the course of which he 
slew his own children (p. 31), similarly with Saul, ‘ an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him’ (I Samuel xvi, 14), and he sought, though unsuccessfully, to 
slay his own son Jonathan (I Samuel xiv, 44). It is traditional for Indra to defy 
Varuna (p. 85), and just as that great Roman incarnation of IT, Tullus Hostilius, 
defied Jupiter (there is a confusion of levels here, but let it pass), so Saul 
slew the priests in the city of Nob (I Samuel xxii, 17 ff.), and ‘ put away those 
that had familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the land ' (I Samuel xxviii, 3). , 
And just as Tullus, suffering under the retribution of Jupiter, later sought* 
refuge in superstitions and vain practices, and tried to save himself by a secret 
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ritual, but perished because of a mistake in the rite, so Saul in his distress 
turned to the witch at En-dor to raise the spirit of Samuel, but received no 
comfort, and 


‘died for his transgression which he committed against the Lord, even 
against the word of the Lord, which he kept not, and also for asking counsel 
of one that had a familiar spirit, to inquire of it; And inquired not of the 
Lord : therefore he slew him, and turned the kingdom unto David the son of 
Jesse’ (I Chronicles x, 13-14). 


The first military undertaking which is reported of David, the slaying of 
Goliath, shows that he, like Arjuna, is a ‘ spécialiste des armes de jet’. He is 
intelligent, cultured (a harpist, I Samuel xvi, 23, and the reputed author of 
many psalms), ‘ moral même ’—at least in his early days (I Samuel xviii, 14), 
and, all in all, a good Indra type. It is true that he occasionally showed a 
proclivity for the slaughter of giants (cf. I Chronicles xx, 8, ‘ These were born 
unto the giant in Gath ; and they fell by the hand of David, and by the hand of 
his servants’; and of course Goliath himself); and as we have seen, giant- 
killing is rather a Vayu characteristic. But this need not disturb us. The 
attentive reader will have observed that in dealing with Vàyu-Saul, we have 
quoted the Indian parallel of the antagonism of Indra to Varuna. The overall 
impression of the distribution of characteristics is sufficient to establish our 
case, ° sans que la démarcation soit rigoureuse ' (p. 77). (This is indeed a most 
useful contribution to method, since by devices of this kind we can frequently 
not merely neutralize elements recalcitrant to our hypothesis, but can actually 
pres? them into service as arguments in support.) Just as Indra is the Dancer, 
nytt (p. 39), so also ‘David danced before the Lord with all his might’ 
(II Samuel vi, 14). The functional significance of this, however, was not under- 
stood by his wife: ‘Michal Saul’s daughter looked through a window, and saw 
king David leaping and dancing before the Lord ; and she despised him in her 
heart’ (ibid., 16). 

We have already had occasion to mention the three typical ‘ péchés du 
guerrier’ (pp. 29-31). It is interesting to find that in the Hebrew account 
these are distributed between the two types of I, thus underlining the essential 
unity of the ‘ deuxième fonction’. The first sin, disobedience to the divine 
command, we have already seen in Saul. The second, the treacherous slaying 
of an enemy, is found in David’s method of getting rid of Uriah the Hittite 
(II Samuel xi), and the third, adultery, in his relationship with Uriah's wife, 
Bath-sheba. The fact that David is described after his death as having walked 
before God ‘in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart’ 
(I Kings iii, 6) indicates that the chronicler was in some degree aware that 
these sins were not really reprehensible, but in a sense a necessary part of his 

» characterization as I. 
* When we come to III in series B, we find the same inversion of order as in 
the case of Romulus, who was HI before he became I. Like Romulus, David 
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was originally a shepherd !; and if, unlike Romulus, David was not a twin, 
we cannot fail to see in his remarkable friendship with Jonathan a projection 
of the same twin motif, which thus links him, equally with Romulus, with the 
divine Agvins. 

The culmination of the series is reached in Solomon, the end-point to which 
the whole complex has been tending. Under Solomon the kingdom at last 
became a harmonious and integrated expression of all three ‘fonctions’, 
a wealthy and prosperous state, with proper balance preserved between religion, 
defence, and material welfare. This is emphasized, at the beginning of the 
narration of his reign, in two ways: in terms of social structure, by lists of 
priests, officers, and officers of his household who ‘ provided victuals for the 
king’ (I Kings iv; see also I Chronicles xxiii ff. for a more detailed if less 
perspicuous account), thus indicating a society ‘ hiérarchisée ° in the correct 
order; and in terms of the ‘ fonctions ’, in the famous Choice of Solomon + 


* Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad : for who is able to judge this thy 
so great a people * And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing. And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for thyself 
(III), nor hast asked the life of thine enemies (IT) ; but hast asked for thyself 
understanding to discern judgment (I); Behold, I have done according to 
thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart 
....And I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches, 
and honour ’ (I Kings iii, 9-13). 


With this compare, for example, the choice of the sons of Feridün (quoted 
p. 27): ‘Salm demanda de grandes richesses, Tdz la vasllance, et Erič . . . 
la los et la religion ’ ; and other Indo-European examples (pp. 28-9). 

Solomon then unites in his own person all three ‘fonctions’; and we see 
now the reason for the somewhat reduced representation of III in series A: 
the redactors wished to reserve for Solomon the full development of the material 
prosperity of 111. A similar motive also lies behind the closing of the second 
book of Samuel with David, leaving the glory of Solomon to open the new book 
of Kings, thus showing that Solomon, in a sense, stands outside the series of 
which he is nevertheless the culminating point. 


1 In Dhérstage indo-européen à Rome, p. 240, Professor Dumézil actually noted that all three 
‘ fonctions ' could be attributed to David : ‘ Le petit berger David (III) tue le champion philistin 
Bur la ligne de bataille (II) et bientót il sera l'oint du Seigneur (I)'. It is diffloult to see the 
relevance of this example to the general proposition which it purports to illustrate: ‘Co qui 
domine l'idéologie (ac. dans la Bible), o'est bien plutôt le sentiment de l'omnivalence — moyennant 
la volonté divine — de chaque étre et de l'équivalence de tous’; since there are after all not many 
persons in the Biblical narrative who could exemplify a similar omnivalenoe in respect of all 
three ‘ fonctions’. What is surprising is that David is held to be disqualified on this score from 
an interpretatio trfunctionalis, although Romulus, who was also shepherd, warrior, and king, e 
is accepted without difficulty. Professor Dumézil has supplied his own comment on this type of * 
procedure : ‘ Nous voici de nouveau en pleine philologie du bon plaisir ’ (Déesses latines et mythes 
védiques, p. 21). 
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All that now remains, if the reader will but bear with me, is to indicate, very 
briefly, some few of the subsidiary manifestations of tripartitism which a cursory 
survey of the Old Testament has brought to light. A thorough examination 
would no doubt yield many more. 


‘How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! 
As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the river's side (IIT) .. . 
and his king shall be higher than Agag, and his kingdom shall be exalted 
(D) ... he shall eat up the nations his enemies, and shall break their bones, 
and pierce them through with his arrows (II)’ (Numbers xxiv, 5-8). 

Here, as sometimes in Indo-European, the king must be taken to represent I : 
in other instances quoted below, as also in Indo-European, kings and princes 
are to be interpreted as II. 

‘The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms (I): and he shall thrust out the enemy from before thee; and shall 
say, Destroy them (II). Israel then shall dwell in safety alone: the fountam 
of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and wine (III) ' (Deuteronomy xxxiii, 
21-8). 

* 8o Gad came to David, and said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, Choose 
thee Either three years' famine (III); or three months to be destroyed 
before thy foes, while that the sword of thine enemies overtaketh thee (IT) ; 
or else three days the sword of the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land (I) ' 
(I Chronicles xxi, 11-12). 


With this compare the Indo-European triads of calamities (pp. 20-1). The 
present instance makes it clear that in such contexts pestilence, which otherwise 
might be ambiguous, is to be taken as I. We may thus reasonably compare the 
dropsy with which Varuna is wont to afflict the sinner. 


° ‘In famine he shall redeem thee from death (III): and in war from the 
power of the sword (II). Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue 
(I—sc. from magio spells)’ (Job v, 20-1). 

* He shall judge the poor of the people (I), he shall save the children of 
the needy (III), and shall break in pieces the oppressor (II) ’ (Psalm lxxii, 4). 


‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities (I); who healeth all thy diseases (IIT) ; Who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction (IT) ' (Psalm chi, 2-4). 

* Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom: I am understanding (I); I have 
strength. By me kings reign (II) . . .. Riches and honour are with me (III) ' 
(Proverbs viii, 14-15, 18). 


‘ I will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight (I): I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron (II): 
And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret 
places (IIT) ’ (Isaiah xlv, 2-3). 

* Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will fill all the inhabitants of this land, 
even the kings that sit upon David's throne (IT), and the priests, and the 
prophets (I), and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem (III), with drunkenness’ 
(Jeremiah xiii, 13). 

* And I will make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalem in this place 
. (I); and I will cause them to fall by the sword before their enemies (I)... 

and they shall eat every one the flesh of his friend in the siege and straitness 
(IID) ’ (Jeremiah xix, 7, 9). 


* 
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‘Hoe that abideth in this city shall Axe by the’ sword-(II), and by the 
famine (III), and by the pestilence (I) ' (Jeremiah xxi, 9). 

‘Behold, I will bring it health and cure, and I will cüre them, and will 
reveal unto them the abundance of peace and truth (III). And I will cause 
the captivity of Judah and the captivity of Israel to return (II). . . . And 
I will cleanse them from all their iniquity, whereby they have sinned against 
me (I)' (Jeremiah, xxxii, 6-8). 

* A sword is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord, and upon the inhabitants 
(IIT) of Babylon, and upon her princes (II), and upon her wise men (I)’ 
(Jeremiah 1, 35). 

* And burned the house of the Lord (I), and the lung's house (IJ); and 
all the houses of Jerusalem (III) " (Jeremiah hi, 13). 


* Her gates are sunk into the ground ; he hath destroyed and broken her 
bars: her king and her princes are among the Gentiles (IT) : the law is no 
more; her prophets also find no vision from the Lord (I). . . . They say 
to their mothers, Where is corn and wine ? when they swooned as the wounded 
in the streets of the city (IIT) ’ (Lamentations ii, 9, 12). 


The following example shows a certain skewness ! : 


* À third part of thee shall die with the pestilence (I), and with famune 
shall they be consumed in the midst of thee (III): and a third part shall fall 
by the sword round about thee; and I will scatter a third part into all the 
winds, and I will draw out a sword after them (II) ’ (Ezekiel v, 12). 


* But the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel from the ancients 
(I). The king shall mourn, and the prince shall be clothed with desolation (II), 
and the hands of the people of the land shall be troubled (IIT) ' (Ezekiel vii, 
26-1). 


* And for them, even for the priests, shall be this holy oblation (I). . . . 
And the five thousand . . . shall be a profane place for the city, for dwélling, 
and for suburbs (ITI) . . . . And the residue shall be for the prince (II) ’ 
(Ezekiel xlviii, 10, 15, 21). 

“For three transgressions of Damascus, and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; because they have threshed Gilead with 
threshing instruments of iron (IT) (There follow similar transgressions of 
violence in respect of Gaza, Tyrus, Edom, Ammon, and Moab. Then follows :) 
‘For three transgressions of Judah, and for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof; because they have despised the law of the Lord, 
and have not kept his commandments (I)... . For three transgressions of 
Israel, and for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; because 
they sold the mghteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes (ITI) ’ 
(Amos i, 3; ii, 4, 6). 


How are we to explain all this typically Indo-European ideology among the 
ancient Hebrews? We can, of course, dismiss the whole thing as a mere 
. burlesque, a caricature of Professor Dumézil’s methods : though I protest that 
I have tried not to caricature, and have done my best to deal with the material 
in the same manner as he has dealt with the Indo-European material. The 
reader is free to judge whether or not my treatment is a burlesque. 


1 It 1s naturally tempting to see in the double representation of II a reflexion of Indra and 
Vayu. 
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Or we can seek to explain at each and every point why my interpretations 
are wrong; for they must all, without a single exception, be wrong: ‘Il n'y 
a pas d’exceptions’; ‘on ne les retrouve dans aucun texte . . . biblique’ ; 
“Dans la Bible, dans ces textes chargés d'une réflexion profonde et renouvelée 
sur la vie sociale et sur les rythmes du monde, on chercherait vainement, 
semble-t-il, une expression dialectique ou imagée du systéme des trois fonctions, 
soit du point de vue de Dieu, soit du point de vue des hommes’. It will be 
interesting to see whether the Biblical position can be re-established without 
at the same time undermining the foundations of the Indo-European 
construction. 

Or we might perhaps concede that some at least of my interpretations could 
be allowed, but suggest that the Hebrews learned this way of thinking from 
the sons of Heth (was not Solomon’s own mother, Bath-sheba, originally the 
wife of Uriah the Hittite ?— Quand un peuple non indo-européen de l'ancien 
monde, du Proche-Orient notamment, semble se conformer à cette structure, 
c'est, qu'il l’a acquise sous l'influence . . . d'une de ces dangereuses bandes indo- 
européennes . . . — Louvites, Hittites, Arya’). This indeed might be the 
simplest method, and if we are already persuaded that the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Thoutmosis IV was unable to think of the device of a standing army until his 
Indo-European wife put the idea into his head (p. 17), it should provide a 
stimulating exercise in pre-prandial credence. 

One of the chief needs in this field would appear to be the development of 
criteria of significance. To take a trivial example: the books and manuscripts 
in the British Museum have been acquired either by copyright or gift (I), 
or ttre bells (II), or ture emptionis (III). It would in fact be difficult to think of 
any other possible method of acquisition which could not equally be classified 
under one or other of the three ‘ fonctions’. It may nevertheless be the case 
that this represente a direct inheritance from one of the ‘ mécanismes juridiques 
triples’ of Roman Law (cf. pp. 23-4). A historian of law could perhaps supply 
the answer. But if no history were available to assist us, would we be justified 
in seeing here an example of typical Indo-European ideology in nineteenth 
century England ? Even if the question is meaningful, we might still have to 
admit our inability to assess, on the data, the probabilities of one or other 
answer being correct. In L'héritage indo-européen à Rome, pp. 241-2, Professor 
Dumézil was prepared to consider that the French monarchy and the structure 
of certain modern totalitarian states ‘ reposent sur des reviviscences claires et 
simples du vieil archétype’ ; but he does not ask us to believe that these latter- 
day instances are direct inheritors of primitive Indo-European ideology. What 
is then the criterion by which we may judge that the trifunctionalization of the 
early books of Livy is on a different footing from these ? It is presumably the 
instinctive realization of this difficulty which has led to the extraordinary 

einsistence on the exclusively Indo-European character of tripartition in the 
“ancient world : for if no other peoples ever thought of it independently, any 


1 héritage indo-européen à Rome, p. 240. 
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given Indo-European example would to that extent be more likely to be an 
inheritance rather than a chance coincidence. Even then, a sceptic could still 
maintain with justice that the hypothesis was rendered only very slightly 
more probable, in view of the extremely elastic nature of the three ‘ fonctions '. 

This last is really the essential point. The more general we make our 
categories, the greater the probability will be that an impressive quantity of 
data can be classified under these categories ; but at the same time the chance of 
our results being significant will be diminished. For this reason, the excellent 
principle is enunciated that we should seek for systems or structures of some 
degree of complexity, systems which are ‘improbables, au sens que les 
statisticiens donnent à ce mot '.! The trouble is that the principle has been so 
frequently neglected in practice. It is not even very easy to estimate a priori 
what types of combinations of facts are ‘ statistically improbable’; and, as 
we have seen, some of the most apparently 'improbable' features of the 
Indo-European reconstruction can be traced in the Old Testament with quite 
as much plausibility as they can in Rome. When we start with categories of 
such generality and adaptability as the ‘ trois fonctions', it is not surprising 
that we should find that they contain an admirable amount of material, and 
in the end, by a process of self-deception, we may come to believe that ‘ce 
ne sont pas là des définitions a priori, mais bien l'enseignement convergent de 
beaucoup d'applications de l'idéologie tripartie ’. In the meantime it is forgotten 
how very few—if indeed any—of the examples quoted could be adduced as 
direct and unambiguous evidence that the Indo-Europeans themselves (or the 
Indians, or the Romans, or the Scandinavians) ‘ consciously and explicitly’ 
held the * conception ’ of tripartitism as the mainspring of their ideology? 

For questions of method, Professor Dumézil refers us ‘ une fois pour toutes ° 
to the first chapter of L’héritage indo-européen à Rome. I would join him in 
urging the same advice on the reader, who will find in this book ample material 
for judging the methodology of this branch of study. The present article 
attempts a modest additional contribution to method, namely, the application 
to this field of the commonplace scientific procedure of the control experiment. 
A process of analysis is applied to Indo-European literature, and yields a 
complex conceptual structure which is said to be significant. As a test of 
significance, we therefore set this conceptual structure against a non-Indo- 
European literature, and see how well it fits the new data. This is elementary, 
and it is in fact what Professor Dumézil has suggested: ‘nous devons nous 
retourner vers les peuples non indo-européens ’ (p. 32). He reports, for the Old 
Testament, an entirely negative result. I perform the same experiment, and 
report strongly positive results. We have thus the troublesome situation of 
diametrically opposite results arising from the same data. I leave the matter 
at this point for other investigators. 

It would seem that if any worker in this field still wishes to maintain that ° 
the three ‘ fonctions ' are significantly Indo-European, he should first show that," 


1 L'héritage indo-européen à Rome, pp. 35-8. 
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in terms of the procedure, my analysis of the Old Testament material is incom- 
petent and radically wrong; or, accepting my results in principle, show that 
they are due to direct Indo-European influence upon the Hebrews. The latter 
alternative should then be followed by further control experiments upon other 
literatures of non-Indo-European peoples. The present experiment suggests 
that any sufficiently extensive and diversified body of literature might be 
expected to produce significantly comparable results. The indications are at 
least sufficiently strong to make it senseless to proceed further without extensive 
and thorough testing. The experiment also suggests that the Indo-European 
* tripartite ideology ’ could be due very largely to bias in the selection of data 
combined with ‘la nature des choses’. If it does not prove this with the 
certainty of a mathematical demonstration, it does at least prove that, up 
to the present, no very strong reason has been given for thinking otherwise. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF RGVEDIC RECITATION 
By J. E. B. GRAY 
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TIL quite recently, Western students of Veda have found it difficult 
to obtain reliable information on the manner of chanting practised by 
Rgvedie Brahmans maintaining their sacred tradition. Some studies on Vedic 
recitation have appeared in the past,' but none has given any information 
on the oldest of the Vedic schools, the Rgveda. During the year 1902-3, 
some progress was made in this respect, and recordings were taken in Rajasthan ؟‎ 
and in Bombay.? At the time, the manner in which these two reciters chanted 
appeared to run so far counter to the generally accepted notions in the West 
concerning the nature of the Vedic accentual pattern that their evidence was 
simply ‘filed’. More recently still, in 1957 and 1958, a further opportunity 
presented itself of recording chants by a Rgvedic Brahman, this time from 
Maharastra.4 Nothing fully authentic is yet available from the eastern side 
of India, but the fact that the above three Brahmans agree so closely that any 
divergences are scarcely worth noting makes useful a description, at the present 
date, of the chief aspects of their recitation. a s 
The features mainly apparent are two, namely: pitch and stress, Other 


1 Bee, amongst others: E. Felber, Dre indische Musik der vedischen und der klassischen Zeit, 
Wien, 1012; M. Haug, Über das Wesen und den Wert des vedtschen Akzent, Munchen, 1878 ; 
A. A. Bake, ‘ The practice of Sàmaveda ', Proceedings and transactions of the seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference, 1933, 143. The last article contains some remarks on Rgvedio recitation. 
(The Sàmaveda, studied chiefly by R. Simon, A. C. Burnell, and M. Sesagiri Sastri, stands oom- 
pletely apart from Rg- and Yajur-vedio recitation.) 

3 Professor W. S. Allen recorded some dozen verses of Rgvedie recitation from a pandit 
referred to as ‘A’. The writer is indebted to Professor Allen for the uze of this recording. 

5 Some eight hymns, totalling over 100 verses, were recorded by the writer in Bombay. 
The reciter (referred to as ° B’) was a very old man, but the consistency and accuracy of his 
recitation (not to mention its vigour) from memory makes his testimony most valuable. 

* Some six hymns. totalling over 80 verses, were recorded by the writer from a pandit (referred 
to as 'O"), a man in his thirties, who was also remarkably consistent and acourate in his 
performance. 

5 The writer is indebted to Dr. Bake, however, for some further information. (1) An impression 
of Rgvedio chant from a Nepalese Vajasaneyi (recorded in 1956), who, presumably, had heard 
these recitations from eastern Rgvedis, (i) An impression of Rgvedio chant from a Brahman in , 
Belgaum (recorded in 1938). This testimony is not so valuable as that of (i) since the reciter had e 
gathered his impressions probably in Maharastra. On the other hand, to judge from his recitation, 
he may have been a Rgvedi from Madras, Illustrations are given at the end of the article. 
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features are: nasality, alpa- and mahá-prüna, and a few points concerning 
Junction (sandhi) and palatals (see 7 (a)-(d)). 


Price 


Three main tones are used, the high-tone varying from a full second to 
a full third above the mid-tone, and the low-tone from a semitone to a minor 
third below." The total range is therefore a fifth and is not much different 
from that used in emphatic speech. For descriptive convenience, the tones are 
divided into pure tones and glides, the distribution being as follows : 


Pure tones 
1. High-tone 


(a) Anudattas 3 on short vowels in closed syllables. 


(b) Svaritas on short vowels in closed syllables? where a pracaya ® follows. 
(Such svaritas are not pure high-tone where introduced by nasals or semi- 
vowels ; see 5 (c).) 











2. Mid-tone - 





(a) Udattas followed either by svaritas on short vowels or by anudáttas. 

(b) Svaritas on short vowels in closed syllables ? where anudatts follows. (Such 
svaritas are not pure mid-tone where introduced by nasals or semivowels ; 
see 5 (d).) 

(c) Qvaritas on short vowels before hiatus (vivrtti). 

(d) Pracayas,‘ though on long vowels followed by nasals and liquids the tone 
shows a tendency to flatten. This tendency is also found in final position in the 
line, the context being broadened here to include final long vowels and vowels 


closed by -h: - . For pracayas initial in the line, see 3 (b). 





8. Low-tone 





1 In C's recitation the low-tone was nearly always a minor third below mid-tone while the high- 
tone was frequently a very full third above. The correspondence of the incidence of low-tone 
between B and C showed almost negligible variation. In the case of A, however, the passages 
recited were of insufficient length to draw definite conclusions with regard to low-tone. 

3 The term 'enudàátta' is used in this article to denote those syllables which are marked 
with the anudátte sign (a horizontal stroke below the lme) in the Rgvedio text. An exception is 
made (for descriptive convenience only) where a suoceesion of two or more anudãtta signs are 
found at the beginning of a line, in which case only the last syllable so marked is termed anud&tta. 
The preceding syllable(s) in such a series, as well as all unmarked syllables following upon svarita, 
are termed ' pracaya’. The term ‘ anud&tta ' corresponds to the sannatara )' more constricted ") 
anudátta of Panini ( Astádhyáyi, 1, ii, 40), who uses the term anudütta for all syllables not udatta 
or svarita. 

3 Svaritas (marked with a vertical stroke above the line) on short vowels in closed syllables 
are relatively rare. 

* Bee p. 88, n. 2. 
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(a) Udattas followed by svaritas on long vowels. 
(b) Pracayas * at the beginning of a line. 


Glides E 
4. Falhng high-to-mid- or high-tolow-tone Y or ١ 

Anudáttas on long vowels} and on short vowels in open syllables. 
b: Bulus ISR and falling agate ta auidtone 7) <3 


Before a pracaya : 
(a) Svaritas on long vowels." The vowel is pure mid-tone for approximately 


half its length JL . 
(b) Svaritas on short vowels in open syllables. Here the tendency is to begin 
rather higher than mid-tone so that the rise is less ^Y . The rise is more 








pronounced where the svarita is introduced by nasals or semivowels A. 
(c) Svaritas on short vowels in closed syllables ? where introduced by nasals 





or semivowels. In these cases, the rise only is apparent J 


Before an anudatta : 
(d) In 5 (a) and 5 (b) the compass is considerably reduced, frequently so much 
so that the whole vowel is heard on the mid-tone only. (For 5 (c), see 2 (b); 
the rise is again almost imperceptible.) In the case of D (a), the presence of a 
following semivowel or, more particularly, of a following yod (see 7 (d)), tends 
to ‘invert’ the glide.‘ The variations are too numerous to record and afe all 








simply represented as - .5 





1 The combination of short vowel plus homorganic nasal has the effect of counting the vowel 
long. At the end of a lme, a short vowel plus -m or -A has tho same effect. 

3 Pracaya means ‘ accumulation ’, i.e. an accumulation of (in P&nini's sense) anudattas, i.e. 
unimportant syllables. The Rkpratisakhya, ur, 11, states: svaritdd anuddtidnam parepim 
pracayah svarah / udattaórutitàm yanty ekam dve và bahiini và // ‘The anudattas following a 
svarita have the accent (known as) pracaya. One, two or more acquire the sound of the udatta’. 
The tones at the beginning of a verse cannot always be determined accurately. This happens for 
two reasons: (i) a hymn is generally recited with a mounting tension and excitement, accom- 
panied by a very gradual rise in pitch throughout (i.e. the mid-tone of the last verse of a hymn 
of some 20 verses may be a third above the initial mid-tone) ; (ii) hymns are often recited by 
Brahmans ın & group, each individual taking a verse in turn, and the habit of rather slurred entry 
which thus develops may be carried over by a reciter into individual recitations. 

3 Bee p. 87, n. 3. 

* In A's recitation, all svaritas on long vowels before pracaya showed a fall of a semitone. 
'The lower tone in this oase lasted for nearly the whole length of the second half of the vowel 
(as opposed to the swift return to mid-tone heard in the recitation of B and C). C sometimes 
recited this type of svarita on a long vowel before anudátta. It is possible that A's recitation 
showed a Yajurvedio influence, since some of the passages recited by him are given by Rgvedic 
Brahmans on certain occasions in Yajurvedio fashion. The anuditta, however, was almost 
invari&bly recited on the high-to-mid(-low)-tone glide by A, showing an identical pattern with? 
that of B and C. 

5 The remarks concerning the tones of the svarita apply also to the svaritas known as jătya 
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Stress 
To a listener with an English-speaking background, the stress is heard on 
the anudátta, and to a lesser extent on the svarita. While there is a quite 
definite intensity on the anudatta (see 7 (b)) the quality of the udátta and 


pracaya syllables is difficult to distinguish. 
6. With reference to 4 above, the anudátta preceding low-tone udattas 


is frequently high-to-low-tone on a long vowel. The incidence of such occur- 
rences is most clear where the junction between the anudatta and the udátta 
consists of two voiceless plosives. On the other hand, a high-to-low-tone 
anudatta (see 7 (d)) has no effect on the tonality of the udátta. Of two successive 
udattas, the first will not be lower in tone than the second. 


Under the heading of other features, which act, to a certain extent, as 
modifications to the statements contained in 1-5, the following points should 
be noted : 

T. (a) Where a vowel is introduced or followed by a nasal, and particularly 

where a nasal is found in both positions, the quality of the vowel is nasal. 
(b) Alpaprana and mahaprana. (Alpaprana is the term used to denote (i) the 
quality of udatta, (i) the quality of the initial component of svarita,? and 
(ii) the quality of the absence of aspiration. Mahaprana is the term used to 
denote (iv) the quality of anudatta, (v) the quality of the final component of 
svarita, and (vi) the quality of aspiration. Of these qualities, the order of 
strength is as follows: (i), (iv), (i), (vi), (v), and (iii).) 

The place of the principal accent, udátta, is fixed on any given form.? 


and ASaipra. Where these svaritas are immediately followed by udátta, however, the recitation 
becomes rather artificial. As well as the rise and fall of the svarita being maintained, a further 
high-tone is recited, presumably to indicate the anudatta required to introduce the following 
udatta. According to the context (ie. whether the svarita vowel is short or long, and whether it 
is preceded or not by an udátta syllable in the case of monosyllables), a waver or kampa may be 
heard one, two, or three times. 

1 This feature was much more strongly marked in C’s recitation than m that of A or B. 

3 Svarita is a combination of ud&tta and anudátta (Panini, Asfadhydyi, 1, ii, 31: samaharah 
svariiah), the first part (half the length of a short vowel) being udatta (1bid., 1, ii, 82: tasyádita 
udatiam ardhahrasvam). The Rkpratisakhya, 11, 2, also allows a vowel (long as well as short) 
to be divided equally : tasyodáttatarodáttad ardhamatrardham eva và ‘ a half mora of it (1.0. the 
svanita vowel) is more prominent than the udatta or a half is the same’. Both Panini and the 
Rkpratiétkhya agree that the remainder of svarita is anuddtta (Le. has the quality of any unim- 
portant syllable), while the Rkpratisakhya adds that it is heard on the same tone as the uditta 
(Rkpratéakhya, x1, 3: anudátiah parah sesah sa udattasrutih). That these dicta on the exact 
nature of svarita were regarded as doubtful even in ancient times may be gathered from 
Patafijali’s remarks under Agtadhyayi, 1, ii, 32. Uvata, commenting on the above citations from 
Rkpratisakhya, wisely leaves the problem open. For preeent purposes, it is convenient to list 
the components separately. 

3 Apart from those cases where the jatya svarita is the principal accent or where udAtta has 
disappeared (kgatpra) or has become svarita (prasligia and abMnihita). In the last case (praélista 
and abhinihita svarita), did coalescence or elision not take place, there would be glottal occlusion 

„after the uditta vowel with almost complete disappearance of the initial component of svarita. 

eAbhinihtia svarita has doubtless spread out from contexta with original -h, an influence which, 
historically, can be seen gathering strength in the case of praslista svarita. In addition to the 
above points, many words are aocentless either by nature or for syntactical reasons. 
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The role of anudatta is to introduce it and that of svarita to follow it. Where 
alpaprana and mahaprana are found on the same syllable, the weaker quality 
is transferred to the next (preceding or following) syllable if the latter bears a 
similar quality of greater strength. In this way, where an aspirate consonant 
introduces an ud&tta syllable, the mahaprana on the preceding anudatta may 
be further intensified.! In similar fashion, a svarita, where ousted by anudatta, 
loses its alpaprana,? but where immediately followed by anudatta, loses its 
mahaprana. In the case of the last svarita in a line, however, the mahaprana 
may be carried forward over one or more (generally short) syllables to a final 
mahaprana syllable of the type C(h)Vh. Apart from this latter context, qualities 
(v) and (vi) appear to be of equal strength. 

(c) Lf, in & word, a final syllable of the type ChVh (-h being taken to include 
hiatus) bears an anudatta, the following udatta is invariably mid-tone. Where 
-h, hiatus (and possibly -h-) are found between two udattas, the latter are again 
mid-tone.? 

(d) A consonant or semivowel (but not nasal) plus -y depresses the preceding 


1 There is occasional evidence for a certain counterbalance between anudátta and svarita, 
particularly in the context mentioned, but also where the svarita is introduced by an aspirate 
consonant, The anuditta may present a more subdued quality, almost indistinguishable from 
pracaya, and the svarita is recited with greater tensity. No doubt, according to strict practice, 
this feature is a dopa (Rkpritiéakhya, x, 18: svaritam nátinirhanyát ‘ one should not intensify 
a svarita excessively ’), but the conclusion might be that the ud&tta 1s the fulerum between the 
constriction of mahaprüna and its subsequent release. Allied with this tendency are, probably, the 
practices mentioned in Rkprasisakhya, m, 12: ke cst tv ekam anekam và niyacchanty antato 
*ksaram / à và Sesan Myuktam tildditasvaritodayam // ‘some authorities, however, constrict 
one or more syllables back from (the ud&tta), or as far back as a remaining (pracaya) ; it is proper 
though (to constrict pracaya thus only) before udátta and svarita’. The Rkpraisakhya continues 
(ur 18): niyamam küranüd eke pracayasvaradharmavat / pracayasvara acdrah éakalydnyata- 
reyayoh // ‘ constriction (over several syllables) would result, according to some authorities, 
(in the syllable preceding udátta or svarita) possessing the qualities of the pracaya accent ; 
the practice (of constricting pre-udatta and -svarita pracaya) is according to Sakalya and 
Anyatareya '. 

2 Where anuditta occurs in place of svarita (i.e. where the context is the syllable between two 
ud&ttas), the range of the preceding alpaprina is curtailed (since the syllable now following the 
first ud&tta does not bear this quality). The result is that the termination of such an uditta 
acts as if in hiatus (see 7 (c)). 

There is evidence here also for the occasional counterbalance which was described in the 
preceding note. It has, at least, the revered authority of Gàrgya, Kadéyapa, and Galava, who 
maintained the svarita in this context (Panini, vim, iv, 67). There was, it appears, even in those 
days an important body of scholars who were repelled by the thought of an accented syllable 
with mahápràns at both ends. According to this point of view, (ii) (the quality of the initial 
component of svarita) is stronger than (iv) (the quality of anudatia). That-alpaprina was 
strong in this position (Le. over the consonants) immediately following the uditta vowel, with 
a corresponding slurring of the distinction between the preceding anud&tta and the udátta) 
in certain areas is & contention which might be supported by the evidence of the Germanio 
soundshifta. 

3 In these cases, the anudátta is never high-to-low-tone. In the first case (that of the anuditta 
final), however, the mah&prina is fully released where the following word has initial ks-, and, 
in this context, a high-to-low-tone anuditta may be heard (of. Rkpraiisakhya, vi, 10). The 
exceptions given here to the normal incidence of low-tone on the udatta (ie. where the svarita 
is long) rarely operate on the last uditta(s) to occur in a line. 
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tone. An anudatta on a long vowel before such a combination is high-to-low- 
tone, while a mid-tone udatta frequently shows a flattening of the tone. 

“In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the tendency for the epithet 
or name of the deity addressed in a hymn to show some marked feature (e.g. 
a mid-tone udatta in a context where a low-tone would be expected). That 
there should be this distinction surrounding the names of deities serves to 
recall that the recitations which have been briefly described above are the very 
sacred concern of the Rgvedie Brahmans. 


ILLUSTRATIONS l 

The following extracts are added by way of illustration. No indications 
are given of intensity, the incidence of which may be gathered from what has 
been said under the heading ‘Stress’ and also in 7 (b) and notes thereto. 
The following points should be noted in addition, as an attempt has been made 
to avoid multiplicity of signs. B’s recitation of a long svarita before pracaya 
was, with the exception of the last svarita to occur in a line (and, occasionally, 
the first), mostly mid-tone only, such rise as was apparent being found mostly 
where the syllable was closed by a homorganic nasal. Allowance should be 
made for this in interpreting example 1, while in example 2, such svaritas 
are indicated by the mid-tone sign. In example 4 the mid-tone sign is also 
used for svaritas on long vowels before pracaya, but reference should be made 
to 5 (d) and footnote on A’s recitation for correct interpretation. Since both 
A and B recite the low-tone only a semi-tone below mid-tone, the total range 
in the case of A, whose high-tone is only a second above mid-tone, is a minor 
third and therefore akin to the Yajurvedic intervals, while that of B is a fourth. 

(In the transliteration of the text, the hyphens are inserted purely for 
spacing purposes and bear no reference to principles of syllabic division.) 
Example 1. Recited by both B and C 


Rgveda, 1, 100, i and iii 
cie ai marea LIC NL NE Ta. o. ass 


sa yo vr-88 vr-gnyé-bhih sa-mó-ka ma-ho di-vah pi-thi-vy&é cà sa-mrat 




















MILES Plc ولاك‎ uix we 
sa-ti-na-sd-tva ha-vyo bha - rê - su ma-ru-tvàn no bha-va-tv i-ndra ü-ti 








Ve - = Ve). e ١ 0 ا‎ ek ee 
di-vo na ya-sya re-tá-so du-ghà-nàh pa-nthá-so ya-nti éa-va-sà pá-ri-tàh 








1 This feature (and that of nasality, 7 (a)) was brought to the notice of the writer by Professor 
J. Brough, for whose interest and encouragement in the analysis of these recitations the writer is 
extremely grateful. 
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p ne MHIL ey ae ee DU EL EC, US 
ta-ra-ddvé-süb sà-sa-hih pau-msyé-bhir ma-ru-tvan no bha-va-tv i-ndrå ü-ti 








Example 2. Recited by B 
Rgveda, 1, 80, xii and xiv 
m. d uir omo Pu Ne ee NT cn aa 


yad vr-tram ta-và cá-Sa-nim va-jré-na sa-ma-yó-dha-yah 














LNG? esae. dec x We mcum ue ee dur مالك‎ 
a-him i-ndra ji-ghá-msa-to di-vi té ba-dba-dhe éa-vo 'rcann a-nu sva-rá-jyám 





Ne Rein TUM RE rS 
a-bhi-sta-ne té a-dri-vo yat sth& ja-gác ca re-ja-te 








SE ECL a ENE ا‎ M ye U a 


tva-stà cit ta-và ma-nya-va i-ndrà ve-vi-jya-té bhi-yà-rcann a-nü sva-ra-jyam 


Rgveda, 1x, 113, i and ii 
ام‎ EID EN EIECTUS Me 


Sa-rya-mà-và-ti so-mam i-ndráh pi-ba-tu vr-tra-hà 








-5 TOMAS -]- 1 SEE RR ERO Gah 
ba-lam da-dha-na 4-tma-ni ka-ri-gyan vi-ryàm ma-had i-ndrá-ye-ndo pa-rl sra-va 











"bruta CDS Hab. Ks aN 
à pá-va-sva di-am pa-ta a-rji-kat só-ma mi-dhvah 











waa e Val $E OMNE I CM I 
t-ta-vi-ke-nd sa-tye-nà éra-ddha-ya ta-pà-s& su-ta i-ndrü-ye-ndo pa-rl sra-va 





Example 3. Recited by C 

Rgveda, x, 37, x 

uu. hus xe iovis eee "ow 5 ox V ox D S مد‎ D coh 
fam nó bha-va ca-ksá-sà fam no a-hna gam bhà-nu-nà Sam hi-mé fam ghr-pe-nà 
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a Veo Na 96 md Em cee Pte Me 





ya-thà fam a-dhvafi cham a-add du-ro-ne tat sü-rya dra-vi-nam dhe-hi ci-tram 


Rgveda, x, 90, v, viii, and ix 





we NN qu Na Va Nonus ud 





ta-smad viral 4-jé-ya-ta vira-jo a-dhi pü-rü-sah 








aN eg A ur uu E. انم‎ eu N > Nee 














sa jü-to a-ty À-ri-cya-ta pa-Scad bhü-mim a-thó pu-rah 








JEN 





ta-amad ya-jfiat sd-rva-hu-tah sa-mbht-tam pr-ga-dà-jyam 





Ne X95 - > ae Neg 
pa-éiin tims cá-kre và-ya-vyün &-ra-pyün gri-myaé ca ye 


P vw TIU. eae 


ta-småd ya-jñāt så-rva-hu-ta r-cah sā-må-ni ja-jñi-re 











- - ل `- 3 Nos‏ دا انلا 





cha-ndá-msi ja-jňi-re ta-smad ya-jus ta-smád a-jà-ya-ta 


Example 4. Recited by A 
Rgveda, x, 22, xviii and xix 





cus ee os -\-- ¥--- A 





tri-pl pa-dà vi cá-kra-me vi-spür go-pà a-da-bhyah 





555 oi a 








&-to dha-rmà-pi dha-ra-yan 


« 1 Thesign — / isthe‘ broken’ svarita used by southern Rgvedis on all long vowels and 


e — 
by Taittiriyans on long vowels m certain contexts. Half the vowel ıs on one tone and the 


remaining half on the higher tone. 
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"b Ec ES ue Iv 





vi-snoh ka-rma-ni pa-$ya-te ya-tó vra-tà-ni pa-spa-se 





"o QUEE MI 





i-ndrá-sya yu-jyah sa-kha 


Example 5. Recited by a Vajasaneyt (see n. 5, p. 86) 
Rgveda, x, 90, viii 





ا ا خم a IN‏ کے iP‏ 5 





ta-smad ya-jñāt så-rva-hu-tah sa-mbhi-tarh pr-sa-da-jyam 





ue el sane NG oy s We 
> 


= له 





pa-Siin tãmé cá-kre và-ya-vyün 4-ra-nyan gri-myaé ca ye 


Example 6. Recited by a Madras Tigveds (*) (see n. 5, p. 86) 


Rgveda, x, 90, ix 
Pa 5 XR pa es SN 


ta-smád ya-jňāt så-rva-hu-ta r-cah sã-må-ni ja-jüi-re 


JE sa a 2 z BP مدنا ا‎ 








cha-ndà-msi ja-jfii-re ta-smád ya-jus ta-smad a-jà-ya-ta 


1 See p. 93, n. 1. 


THE VAIBHASIKA THEORY OF WORDS AND MEANINGS 


By PADMANABE BS. JAINI 


MONG the many controversies between the Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika 

recorded in the Abhidharma-kosa-bhasya of Vasubandhu,! a large number 
are devoted to discussions of the reality of a Vaibhasika category called citta- 
vipragukta-samskaras (tr. ‘ pure forces’ by Stcherbatsky).* The Vaibhasikas 
enumerate thirteen such samskáras? and declare them to be distinct from the 
traditional three categories of dharmas, viz. rūpa (matter), citta (mind), and 
cattastkas (mental concomitants). 

Whereas the first ten of these samskdras have a bearing on the Buddhist 
theories of causation, unconscious trances, life-duration, and phenomenal 
existences, and thus are directly or indirectly related to the working of the 
traditional five skandhas, the last three samsküras, viz. the nama-kaya, pada- 
kaya, and vyafijana-kaya, have a bearing only on the nature of words and 
meanings, as they are ‘forces’ that impart significance to words, sentences, 
and letters respectively. An influence of the theory of sphofa and also of the 
Mimamsaka theory of eternal words in the formulation of these three Vaibhasika 
samsküras was long ago noted by Stcherbatsky in his The central conception of 
Buddhism. A considerable amount of Abhidharmika literature has been 
discovered since then, notably the Abhidharma-samuccaya of Asanga 5 and the 
Abhidharma-dipa® (with its commentary the Vibhásaü-prabha-vrtts 7) which 
furnish us with valuable information on these last three samskdras. 

THe Pali scriptures make only incidental references to the problem of words 
and their meanings. The Kathdvatthu records no controversy on this theme. 
No Buddhist work prior to the Bhãşya takes any serious note of this problem. 
It seems probable that the Buddhists made their entry into this field under the 
influence of their contemporary Mimamsakas and Vaiyükaranas, who had 
developed their theories of eternal words and of sphota. 

For the Mimamsakas, the problem of words and meanings was of primary 
importance, as all their metaphysical and ritual speculations were based on 
the doctrine of the validity of the Vedas. They, therefore, developed the doctrine 
of eternal words and their natural (autpattska) meanings. In parallel with this, 


1 1 Abhidharma-koáa de Vasubandhu (tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin), ch. I, ka. 85-48. Henceforth 
referred to as Bhdgya. 

1 The central conception of Buddhism, 23. 

3 Praptih, apraptth, nikaya-sabhagatd, asampiti-samapattih, nirodha-samapattih, jivtendriyam, 
jatih, sthitih, jara, anityata, nama-kayah, pada-kayah, vyajana-kágah. 

* p. 24, n. 1. 

5 Ed. P. Pradhan, Santiniketan, 1950. 

5 The MS of this work was discovered id Tibet by Rahula Sáànkrtyayana in the year 1937. 
Ij is a work written agamst the AbAidharma-kodSa of (the Sautrüntika) Vasubandhu. It has 
been edited by the author of this article and will soon be published by the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, in their Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series. 1 

? Henceforth referred to as Vrttt 
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the Vaibhisika theories of words and their meanings can also be traced primarily 
to their speculations on the nature of the words of the Buddha. 

This can be seen from a controversy between the Sautrantika and the 
Vaibhasika on the inclusion of the words of the Buddha in the formula of the 
five skandhas. Both these schools agreed that the words (which consisted of 
sounds—éabda) were made up of sound-atoms (sabda~paramdnu) reposing on 
the eight dravya-paramanus. It was, therefore, only logical to treat all sounds 
(vak) (and therefore all words) as material, and hence include them in the 
rüpa-skandha. Contrary to this Sautrantika position, the Vaibhagikas main- 
tained that the words of the Buddha are not of the nature of vak (verbal sound) 
but are of the nature of náma (non-material). The 1785 on the Dipa quotes 
a scripture on this controversy: ‘ While the Lord lived, his words are of the 
nature of speech (vàk) as well as of the nature of nàma respectively in a secondary 
and primary sense. After his parintrvdna, however, his words are only of the 
nature of nama and not of väk. For, the Lord of the sages had a “ heavenly 
sound " not comparable to any mundane speech '.! 

Commenting on this controversy Yaéomitra says that according to the 
Sautrintikas, the Buddha-vacana is of the nature of vocal expression (vag- 
vijñapti) and hence is included in the rüpa-skandha. Those who maintain the 
category of the viprayukta-samskdras, include the Buddha-vacana in the 
samskara-skandha. The Abhidharmikas, however, accept both these views.? 

In elaboration of this last statement, Yasomitra quotes two passages from 
the Jfidna-prasthana: ‘ What is a Buddha-vacana * The speech, speaking, 
talk, voice, utterance, range of speech, sound of speech, action of speech, vocal 
expression of the Tathagata is Buddha-vacana '.? According to this view the 
Buddha-vacana is merely a vak-vijfiapts, i.e. verbal expression, which is identical 
with the ‘vaca’ of the Theravadins, also defined in similar terms.* 

This view, Yasomitra says, is immediately followed by another view 
(supporting the Vaibhagika theory of na@ma-pada-vyaitjana-kayas): ‘ What 
is this dharma called Buddha-vacana ? The arrangement in regular order, the 
establishment in regular order, the uniting in regular order of the naéma-kaya, 
pada-kaya, and vyañjana-kãya (is called Buddha-vacana) '.5 

This latter view is accepted by the Vaibhasikas. This passage suggests that 

1 < Jivato bhagavato vih-nama-svabhavam Buddha-vacanam gauna-mukhya-nyayena. Parinir- 
vriasya tu nama-svabhavam eva, na vàk-svabhávam, brahma-svaratvan munindrasya, loka-vàcàm 
tat sddréyinupapatteh.” Vriti on kå. 12. 

* Yegàm Sautrantikanam vag-vijdapti-evabhavam tesdm tani riipa-skandha-samgrhitani. 
Yesim nikiyiniariyindm citta-viprayuktiam namdsti tesim samskira-skandha-samgrhitant .... 
Abhidharmikanam tibhaya-svabhavam tştam. Sphutartha Abhidharma-kosa-vyikhya (henceforth 
referred to as Sakv.), p. 52. 

3 Katamad Buddha-vacanam? Tathagatasya yû vig vacanam vytharo gir niruktir vak-patho 
vig-ghoso vük-karma vag-vijiaptih. ibid. 

4 Ya... vicá gira byappatho udiranam ghoso ghosa-kammam vaca vacibhedo, ayam vuccati 
wicd.... Dhammasangani, 637 (Poona edition, 1940). 5 

5 Punas tatraivanantaram ukiam Buddha-vacanam nama ka esa dharmah? Nama-kiyay 


pada-kiya—vyanjana-kiydinam ya anupirva-racand anupiirca-sthapana anupilrva-samayoga iti. 
Sakv. p. 52. ° 
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the Buddha-vacanas are not verbal sounds but some other non-material dharmas 
put into order. 

Yagomitra does not name the Abhidharmikas who accepted both these 
views. Apart from the Bhasya (representing the Neo-Vaibhasikas), the 
Abhidharmamrta of Ghogaka and the Abhidharma-samuccaya of Asanga 
(Yogücára school) also enumerate the ndma-pada-vyafijana-kayas in their 
viprayukta category. But their definitions are different from those of the 
Vaibhagikas. Ghosaka defines ndéma-kdya as meaningful letters, the pada-kaya 
as naming a thing by an aggregate of padas, and the vyañjana-kāya as a collec- 
tion of lettérs.! Asanga’s definitions of the first two samshkdras are altogether 
different. He says that when the own-natures of dharmas are designated or 
named there is a notion called néma-kaya. When the peculiarities (or details) 
of dharmas are designated there is a notion called pada-haya. Vyaiijana-kaya 
is a notion for letters which are the support for the naéma-kdya and the pada- 
kaya.* The same definitions are given in Haribhadra's Abhtsamaydlankardaloka 3 
and the Vijnapt-mdtrata-siddht of Hiüan Tsang,‘ suggesting that the Yogacara- 
Vijiànav&dins did not interpret these terms in the sense in which they are 
understood in the Vaibhasike school. By Abhidharmikas, therefore, Yasomitra 
seems to refer to certain Vaibhagikas like our Dipakara who favoured the view 
that while the Buddha lived, his vacanas are of the ntature of nàma as well 
as of wk (albeit in a secondary sense) but after his death, they are only of 
nama-svabhava. 

The Koéakara deals with these samsküras rather briefly, concentrating 
more on their refutation and less on their explanation. We may here summarize 
the Vaibhagika position and the Sautrantika refutation of this topic as contained 
in the Bhásya.* 

The Vaibhàsika maintains that verbal sound alone is not capable of con- 
veying any meaning. A verbal sound (väk) operates on the nàman, and the 
latter conveys the meaning. Thus it is the nàman which gives significance 
to a word, which is purely material. This ndman is a viprayukta-samskara. In 
support of this theory, the Vaibhasika quotes a scripture which says that 
“a stanza rests on ndman ’.® 

The Sautrantika maintains that the náma-kayas do not play any part in 
conveying a meaning. It is true that all sounds or sounds alone (ghosa-mátra) 
do not convey a meaning. But verbal sounds (väk) which are agreed upon by 


1 Sarthakakparani nàma-káyab. Pada-samuccayena vasto abhidhanam pada-kayah. Vigula- 
samuccayah (= varna-samamndyah) vyaiijana-kiyah. Abhidharmamria, p. 130. (Text recon- 
structed from the Chinese by Santi Bhikshu, Santiniketan, 1953.) 

3 Dharmănām svabhavidhivacans nàma-küyà iti prajüaphh. Dharmandm visesadhivacane 
pada-käyä ti prajfiaptih. Tad ubhayaérayesv akparegu vyaAjana-küy& iti prajfaptih. Abhidharma- 
samuccaya, p. ll. 

K 3 p. 495 (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, LxT, Baroda, 1932). 

1 La Siddhs de Hiüan Tsang, by L. de la Vallée Poussin, 1, pp. 68-70. 

5 D'Abhidharma-koía de Vasubandhu, ch. I, .قط‎ 47. See Sakv., pp. 181-5. 

* * Nama-sanniérita path’. ibid. 
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convention to mean a particular thing (kria-satketa) do convey their meanings. 
Since such a sanketa is essential even in the assumption of the ndma-kiya, 
the latter is redundant and hence useless. 

Moreover, the Vaibhàsika theory that a naman is operated on by verbal 
sounds (vik) does not stand any scrutiny. For, if ndman is an entity, a real 
dharma, it can neither be produced nor revealed bit by bit by the verbal 
sounds, which come into existence only in series. Nor can it be said that it is 
produced or revealed only by the last sound, for in that case it should be 
sufficient to hear only the last sound in order to understand its artha. 

If in order to avoid this dilemma the Vaibhagika thinks that, after the 
manner of a viprayukta like jati, the ndman is also born with its object (artha- 
sahaja), then it would mean that there are no actual ndma-kayas conveying 
past or future objects, or the asamskrta dharmas which are not born. 

Moreover to admit an entity in itself, called nàman (a word) or pada 
(a sentence) is a wholly superfluous hypothesis. We might as well argue that 
there exists distinct from ants a thing called ‘line of ants’. One can under- 
stand the letters (vyafijana) being considered as real entities but it is absurd 
to treat their arrangements in an order like word or sentence as independent 
realities (dravya). 

As regards the scripture quoted by the Vaibhasikas, the Sautrantika 
points out that the ‘n@man’ there means words on which men have agreed 
that they mean a certain thing. It does not refer to any additional samskara 
as is postulated by the Vaibhasikaa. 

It is interesting to note that the scripture quoted by the Vaibhágikas 
also occurs in the Pali Sagatha-vagga of the Samyutta-ntkaya. This “deals 
with the composition of gathas. To a question as to what is the origin and 
foundation of a verse, the Buddha says that letters are their origin and ndmas 
are their foundation." Commenting on this, Buddhaghosa says that letters 
(akkharas) produce a pada, padas produce a gatha, and the gatha conveys 
a meaning. As regards the term nama, he says that it means names, such as 
‘ocean’, ‘earth’, etc., which are designations of certain concepts. From 
this it is clear that for the Theravadins the nama is not a samsküra. But 
Buddhaghosa’s explanation of ndéma agrees with the Vaibhasika definition : 
nama-paryayah samjfid-karamam. yatha ghata sti.“ 

The Vaibhagika takes the term pada as a synonym of a sentence (pada- 
paryayo vàkyam).* This rather unusual meaning of the term pada can also be 
traced to Pali. In the suttas this term is often used in the sense of a sentence 


1 Chando nidanam gathanam akkharà tüsam viyañjanam/ 
nama-sannissd 72172 kavi gathánam üsayo ti// Sampyutia-nikdya, 1, p. 98. 

3 ° Viyanjanam’ tı jananam. Akkharam hi padam janeti, padam gütham janeli, gthà attham 
pakdsetitt. Samyutta-niküya-atthakathà, 1, pp. 94-5. 

3 < Nàma-sannissitá ' ti eamuddadi-parfiatti-nissità. Gathà drabhanto hi samuddam và pathavim, 
và yam kine: nimam nissayitut va drabhat. ibid. . 

* Yrtti on ka. 142. 

` 5 ibid. 
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or a refrain of a verse or a line of a verse. In the scripture quoted above 
dealing with gatha, the term pada is not used. But the commentary says that 
‘akkharam padam janeti’. Since nàma refers to a word, it is probable that 
by padam here is understood a sentence (pada) or a line of a gatha. This seems 
to be the original meaning of the term pada in the expression pada-kaya. 
But a line of a verse may not necessarily be a complete sentence. The Bhasya 
defines the term pada—perhaps to make it conform to the Grammarian’s 
definition of a sentence—as ‘that by which the meaning is complete’,? and 
quotes a line (anstyà vata samskarah) of a verse as an illustration. The Vrits also 
calls pada a synonym of vékya and quotes further an Abhidharmika view : ‘A 
pada (sentence) is a collection of significant words (pada) which fulfil the 
intended meaning ’.* 

The Vaibhásikas are not unaware of the fact that.the term pada according 
to the Grammarians meant a word. In the Abhidharmika view quoted above, 
pada, is used side by side in both these meanings. Yaéomitra also quotes the 
Grammarian's definition ‘ sup-tin-antam padam’.* The Theravadins also know 
this meaning as is evident from such expressions as padaso (word by word), 
padattho (meaning of a word), etc. The term vyafijana is also interpreted by the 
Theravadins as letters (akkhara) apparently including both the vowels and the 
consonants. Commenting on a sutta where vanna and byafijana occur together, 
Buddhaghosa says that these two terms are identical, and that the latter term 
could also mean only certain vannas (i.e. consonants).5 

Thus it is clear that there was a pre-Vaibhasika tradition for the use of 
the terms nûma, pada, and vyafjana in the sense of word, sentence, and letter, 
respéttively. Stcherbatsky’s observation, therefore, that this is ‘a case 
exhibiting clearly the desire to have a terminology of one's own ' * overlooks the 
tradition noticed above. 

Nor is this tradition limited only to a common use of these terms. One can 
even detect a certain correspondence between this Vaibhàsika samskára called 
náma-kaya and a Theravüdin dharma called néma-pafifiatts, recognized more 
or less as an independent category by later Theravadins like Anuruddha. 

The term paññatti occurs several times in the Suttas, always referring to 
designations or concepts recognized gs unreal in themselves, nevertheless used 
in common worldly parlance. In the Photthapada-sutta, for instance, the 
Buddha while speaking on various speculations on the nature of self, says that 


1 Ekena padena sabbo attho vutto. Samyniia-nikaya, 11, p. 36. ‘ Ekena padend’ii ° phassa- 
paccaya dukkham’ ti imind ekena padena. Samyutia-nikdya-atthakatha, 1, p. 57. 

3 [Vàkyam padam] iti... .[Yavatartha-parisamaptis tad yatha ‘anitya bata samskara’ 
tty evam ddi.] Sakv., p. 182. 

3 * Yávadbhir arthavadbhih padair vivakgitàrtha-paripürir bhavaii tavatim samithah padam’ 
ity Abhidharmikah. Vrti on kā. 142. 

* Padam tu sup-tin-antam padam grhyate, ten’ dha .... Sakv., p. 182. 
e ^ Tattha aparimand vannā aparimand byañjanā. Samyutta-nikaya, v, p. 430. ‘ Aparimand 
wanna’ ii appamanani akkharini, 'byafüjana ti tesam yeva vevacanam. Samyuita-nikaya- 
atthakatha, Iu, p. 298. 

° The central conception of Buddhism, p. 24, n. 1. 
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a word like atia-patilabha, or expressions like past, present, future, or milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, etc. which he used in his discussion, are merely names, 
expressions, turns of speech, designations in common use in the world. The 
Tathagata, although he makes use of these, is not led astray by them (i.e. 
knows them as unreal). 

The Suttas do not contain further elaborations on the theme of pafifiatts. 
But the Abhidhamma-pitaka and the Afthakathds offer several important 
speculations on the nature, scope, origin, and cognition of the pafiflatt, and 
treat it almost as a separate category like the nama and rüpa. The Puggala- 
qafifiatts, for instance, is, as the name itself suggests, solely devoted to a descrip- 
tion of various concepts arising about a central concept (pafiWiatt) called a 
personality (puggala). 

The Suttanta-maiska contains three pairs (dukas)? dealing with dhammas 
respectively called adhtvacana, nirutts, and paffiattt, and the dhammas that are 
made known by them. Defining a dhamma which is pafifiatts, the Dhamma- 
sangans says: ‘that which is an appellation, that which is a designation, 
an expression, a current term, a name, a denomination, the assigning of a name, 
an interpretation, a distinctive mark, a phrasing on this or that dhamma 
is a dhamma called pafífiatti. All dhammas are capable of being expressed '.? 
The other two terms, viz. adhtvacana and ntrutis, are described in identical terms. 

Commenting on these dukas, the Afthasalins dwells at length on one term, 
viz. the nàma|[-pafifiatts]. Nama (name) is fourfold: that given on a special 
occasion, that given in virtue of a personal quality, that given by parents, and 
that which has spontaneously arisen (opapatika-ndmam). Of these the last is 
more significant, as it points to a belief that certain names are eternal® ‘In 
those cases where a former concept tallies with a later concept, a former current 
term with a later one, e.g. the moon in a previous cycle is [what we now call] 
moon, this name is called opapátska-náma.' * It is suggested here that there are 
things which are not named by others, but name themselves, or are born with 
their names. The four (arzpa) khandhas are called náma, because they make 
their own name as they arise. When they arise their name also arises. No 
one names vedana, saying ‘ Be thou called vedana’. A vedana, whether it is 
past, present, or future, is always called vedand. This theory of the opapátska- 
nama reminds us of the Vaibhàsika theory that the ndma-kayas are artha- 


1 ImàÀ kho Citta, loka-samania loka-niruitiyo loka-voharà loka-passattiyo, yahi Tathagato 
voharats aparamasam ti. Digha-nikaya, 1, p. 202. 

١ Dhammasangani, Matika Nos. 128-30. 

3 Ya tesam tesam dhammanam samkha samaiid paññatii vohàro námam nama-kammam 
namadheyyam nirutti byanjanam abhilapo, ime dhammaé paññatti. Sabbe'va dhammà paññatii- 
patha. ibid., 1308. 

4 Ya pana purima-pafifiatti apara-patifattiyam palati, purima-voharo pacchima-vohare patati, 
seyyathidam purima-kappe cando cando yeva nama, etarahi cando yeva . . . idam opaphtika-ndmam. 
Atthastlini, v, 133. (Ed. P. V. Bapat, Poona, 1942.) 8 

5 Oattüro tava khandha nüma-karanatthena nàmam. Vedanddayo hi . . . atiano ndmam karonið 
va uppajjanti. Tesu uppanness tesam namam uppannameva hott... . Atite pi vedant vedana 
yeva,... anagate pi, paccuppanne pi.... ibid., v, 115. 
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sahaja (born with meanings) and also corresponds, as will be seen below, to 
what the Dipakara calls apauruseya nüma-kügas conveying such dharmas as 
the skandha, àyatana, and dhatu. 

Finally on the scope of this náma-pafifiatts, the Atthasdlint says that this 
is & unique dharma which covers all dharmas, all dharmas come under its 
scope." The nàma-pafifiatts is applicable to dharmas of all the three spheres. 
There is no being, nor thing that may not be called by a name. 

The pafífiatts discussed above refers only to the náma-pafifiatis or names. 
There is another kind of pafifiattt, called attha-pafifiattt, which can be roughly 
translated as ‘ideas’ or ‘ concepts’ or ‘ reflexes’ (nmttia). The Theravadins 
recognize several kinds of ideas.3 There are ideas such as ‘land’, ‘ mountain ’, 
and the like referring to certain physical changes in nature; or ideas like 
* man’, ‘woman’, ‘individual’, referring to the fivefold set of aggregates; 
there are ideas of locality, time, and the like, derived from the revolutions of 
the moon, etc. These ideas are not real dharmas. Nevertheless, they become 
objects of knowledge. As Anuruddha says, ‘ they shadow forth the meanings 
[of things] and become objests of thought genesis [as our ideas]’. This idea 
is designated as attha-pafifiatti. It is called paññatti, because it is made known 
(pafifiapiyatta paññatti) by the nàma-pafiiatts? The names (nàmas) are called 
nàma-paiiilati, because they make the ideas known (pafiflápanato pafifiatis).* 
Thus the term paffatts includes both names and ideas. 

Although its unreality was not lost sight of, the Theravadins on account 
of their recognition of the paññatti as an object of mind, had to show its place 
in the traditional formula of the five skandhas. They had to classify it either 
as nûma or rüpa, samskrta or asamskrta, traskalika (belonging to three times) 
or kéla-vimukta (transcending time). A few speculations on this problem are 
found in the Abhidhammattha-sangaho and its commentaries. 

Anuruddha classifies all dharmas into three categories, viz. rüpa, nama, 
and paffiatts. Of these the first includes matter, the second includes citta, 
cetasikas, and ntbbana. The last includes names and ideas (i.e. nama and attha- 
pafifíatti).5 He describes pafifiatts as a samkhata dharma since it is also produced 
by a cause, viz. by a certain worldly convention that a particular name refers 


1 Eka-dhammo sabba-dhammesu nipatati, sabbe dhamma eka-dhammasmim nipatants. Katham ? 
Ayam hi nāma-paññatti eko dham-no, so sabbesu catu-bhimikesu dhammesu nipatati. Saito pi 
samkharo pi namato muttako nàma natki. ibid., v, 114. 

3 See Puggala-paüfiatti-atfhakathaà, where in the beginning Buddhaghosa explains six 
paññattis ocourring in the scriptures, six pafifiattie oocurring only in the Aifhakathas, and another 
twelve kinds of paññatii recognized in the tradition (dcariya-naya). Also see the Abhidhammattha- 
sangaho, vir, 31-6, and the Compendium of philosophy, S. Z. Aung’s introduction, pp. 4-0, 36. 

? Paramatthato avijjamanà pi attha-cchéyakirena cittuppadinam Grammanabhita tam tam . . . 
karanam nissaya tatha tatha parikappiyamand . . . panfidpiyatiti pafiiatti. Abhidhammattha- 
sangaho, vin, 33. Bee Compendium of philosophy, 199. 

4 Paüfüpanato paüfati pana nima-namakammadi-ndmena paridipità. Abhidhammattha- 

e tangaho, VIL, 34. 
© 5 Iti tekàlikà dhammé kalamuttà ca sambhava/ 
ajjhattam ca bahiddha ca samkhatásamkhaià tathi// 
paitatti-náma-rüpünam vasena tividhà [hia/ Abhidhammattha-sangaho, vii, 31. 
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to a particular object (loka-sanketa) Nevertheless, it is unreal, and hence 
cannot be predicated as past, present, or future. Therefore it is called 
kala-vimutta. 

After dealing with the nature of pafifiatts, Anuruddha explains the thought 
process involved in its cognition leading to an understanding of the thing meant 
(attha). Following, ie. making its object a vocal sound (vaci-ghosa) there 
arises a thought process called srotra-vijfana (auditory consciousness). In 
a subsequent thought process the verbal sound heard gives rise in the mind 
(mano-dvara) to a corresponding náma-pafiftatts. This is grasped in a subsequent 
process by a mind-consciousness (mano-vififidna-vitht) which is already con- 
versant with the sanketa 3 between this nāma-paññatti and the particular object 
it is conventionally taken to convey. When this mind-consciousness thinks 
on this sañketa there follows the cognition of the object, i.e. the thing meant 
(attha). ; 

The nama-panfiatit of the Theravadins offers several points of comparison 
with the néma-kaya of the Vaibhasikas. Both these dharmas are different from 
verbal sounds (vak-Sabda or vact-ghosa). Both are dependent on the verbal 
sounds for their origin. Both follow a verbal sound perceived by a hearer. 
Both serve the purpose of conveying a meaning (artha) by the help of sanketa. 
The néma-paffiatts is enumerated as a separate category distinct from the 
nama and rüpa. The néma-kayas also belong to the eipragyuktas, different from 
the nama and r&pa. But whereas the Theravadins recognize the nàma-pafifiatts 
as-unreal and, therefore, a prajfiapti-dharma, the Vaibhasikas treat the nàma- 
káyas as a real dravya-dharma. 

Although the Theravadins hold that vact-ghosa gives rise to a nàma-pafifiatts, 
they do not offer any explanation on the difficulties involved in this operation. 
Nor do they show. any acquaintance with the controversies that took place on 
this problem between the Bautrüntika and the Vaibhasika or between the 
Sphotavadins and their opponents. The Sautrantikas were certainly acquainted 
with certain aspects of these controversies as can be seen from the Koáaküra's 
arguments against the revelation of the naman by series of vocal sounds— 
arguments which are not different from those of the Mimámsakas and others 
against the theory of the revelation of sphofa by dhvant.4 But neither the 
Koéakara nor his commentator Yasomitra makes any reference to the Mimàm- 
sakas or the Sphotavadins. Both are content only with a brief refutation of 
the Vaibhüsika. The Dipaküra's treatment of this topic is more comprehensive. 


1 Sayam paifiatti vidkeyya loka-sanketa-nimmita/ ibid., vIn, 30. 
2 Vaci-ghosinusarena sota-vitiüna-vithiya/ 
pavatianantaruppanna-mano-duirassa gocará/ / 
atthà yassünusarena paññāyanii tato param/ 
eüyam parkati viñňeyyā loka-sanketa-nimmita// ibid. 
3 Nama-cintandkara-pavatiassa mano-dvdrika-viifdna-santanassa tdamidwassa nimam ti, 
pubbe yeva gahiia-sanketipanissayassa .... Abhidhammattha-sangaho-vibhüvinitikà, vir, 36. . 
5 Bee Sabara-bhagys, 1, 1, 5, and the chapter on SpAotavüda in the Mimamsa Slokavartiika 
of Kumirila Bhatta. 
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He refutes the Sautrintika position, makes pointed reference to the theories 
of (verbal) sounds held by the Mimamsaka and Vaisegika, and briefly examines 
the sphoja theory of the Grammarians. 

After briefly stating the Sautrantika argument that the néma-kayas, etc. 
are not different from the verbal sounds (vak-Sabda) and, therefore, are unreal, 
the Dipakara sets forth the Vaibhagika theory of these samskdras.2 A verbal 
sound (vak-éabda), he says, is synonymous with speech (vik), utterance (gîh), 
and is, therefore, included in the r&pa-skandha. The nàma-kàüyas, etc. are 
viprayukta-samskaras, and hence included in the samskara-skandha. The 
nama-kayas, etc. are dependent for their origin on the verbal sound and manifest 
the meaning which is dependent on the utterance (or the individual word-shape) 
and thus are representatives of the thing meant (artha) as in the case of (the 
content of) a knowledge. Just as the five sense cognitions are dependent on 
their corresponding five objects, similarly the ndma-kayas, etc. are dependent 
for their origin on the verbal sound. It is said, therefore, ‘A verbal sound 
(väk) operates on the naman, the namam expresses the object (artha) ’.4 

Here the Sautrantika raises the following objection: you say that along 
with the speech sound the letters (like ka, ca, ta, ta, pa, eto.) are produced, by 
the speech the ndma-kayas are brought into operation. This being the case, 
the speech, following as it does each letter in turn, is subject to divisibility. 
Therefore, there can be no such thing as a nàma-káta as a meaning conveyor 
(abhidhàna). (Since for this purpose a unitary entity is required.) 

The Dipakara rejects this argument saying that when the aggregate of 
the sound parts are perceived, there is a possibility of its (ndma-kdya) having 
the e&pacity of being a meaning-bearer. Moreover, its existence is evident from 
its activity. Its activity is conveying its meaning. It conveys its own meaning, 
since the relation between nàman, and meaning is not created by any person 
(apauruseyatvàt).* 

The Sautrantika here brings forward the theory of sanketa. He says that 
the ndman, etc. are not different from verbal speech. The verbal sound 
alone acting itself (krtàvad/4A) as the factor: which gives rise to the cognition 
of the object, conveys the meaning to the listener when its constituent parts 
are grasped as a unit by memory. Why, therefore, postulate these separate 
naman, etc. ? 9 

The Dipakara points out that the verbal sounds, being atomic, are not 


1 Nàmaküyadayo vaktavyth. Na khalu vaktavyth. Na hi te Sabdad anye vidyante, sva-bhava- 
krigibhavad itt. Tad upadaréandrtham idam ürabhyate . . . . Vriti on ka. 142. 

* See Vriti on ka. 142-9. 

3 Viprayultth khalu nàmádayah samskira-skandha-samgrhitah. YVak tu riipa-skandha- 
samgrhità vag gir niruktir ity arthah. Te ca tad adhinotpattayo nirukty-adMnártha-pravrttayaó 
ca jRanavad arthasya pratinidhi-sthaniyah . . . . ibid, 

4‘ Vana namnt pravariate, ndmdrtham dyotayati’ iti. ibid. 

„ * Svirtha-pratytyanam kriya. Svam svam artham pratyayayaty apauruşeyatvan namartha- 
eambandhasya .... ibid. 

.* Vak chabda evarthesu samjna-kartr-kriavadhih grhitävayäva-samudāäyah érotur artham 

pratyäyayaiiti kim anyair namadibhih parikalpitasb. ibid. 
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capable of revealing the artha. A (verbal) sound being a collection of atoms can 
bring to light only those objects with which it has come into contact, like a lamp. 
Things which are not born or which are destroyed or are inaccessible (to the 
senses, like heaven, etc.) are not reached by sound. Naturally, therefore, a sound 
cannot convey these objects. 

Moreover, the sounds cannot convey a meaning either serially or simul- 
taneously. The stems of balvaja grass, for instance, which are individually 
incapable of being used in the action of dragging a piece of wood, become 
capable when they are put together and remain in the form of a rope. But 
the words of a sentence which consist of atoms of sound, and which come 
into existence in series, are merely conceptual unities of the constituent parts 
(samuddya-samksepah) which are received by the mind. They are, therefore, 
incapable each part individually (of conveying the meaning), nor do they 
convey it if taken together, since they cannot stand in unity like the balvaja 
grass. Thus it is proved that the sounds do not convey the meaning either 
serially or simultaneously. 

Moreover, as in the case of a lamp, there is no relationship of revealed- 
revealer between the sounds and meanings (artha). Thus people who wish 
to see a pot take a lamp which has the capacity of revealing a pot and other 
things as well; and there are no speech sounds which have the predetermined 
activity of revealing (or acting) on any meaning taken at random by some 
particular relationship. 

Nor is this particular relationship, viz. of revealed-revealer, appropriate 
in the case of the thing meant and a sound. For the sounds do not convey that 
which is not agreed upon by convention to mean a particular thing.? - 

Even if we accept the theory of sanketa obtaining between a sound and 
artha, such a sound is still subject to the argument of seriality. If it is said 
that the memory of each sound conveys the meaning, then also it is subject 
to the same fault. And if it is maintained that the trace (samskdra) left by the 
sounds in the mind conveys the meaning,? then also we deny it as it is not 
proved. 

The Dipakara further elaborates the atomic nature of sounds. He says that 
sound (ghosa) cannot be a unity as it consists of several paramdnus. It is 
accepted that the diphthongs e and aż are produced in the throat and palate. 
But it is not correct to say that a sound consisting of only one atom operates 
in two different places. But this is possible in the case of aggregates of atoma.* 
Even then the atoms cannot convey a meaning individually, for their individual 


1 Na caivam vákyátmánah | éabdah | buddhy-upagrhitavayava-samudAya-samkgepah krama- 
labdha-janmanah pratyekam artha-pratyiyana-samarthah, nàpi sasnbhüya pratyiyayant, sambhüūyă- 
navasthanad balvajavat. Vriti on ka. 143. 


3 ibid. 
5 Samsküra itv cet.... ibid. This appears to be an allusion to the Mim&msaka theory : Parva, 
varna-janita-samskara-sahito 'antyo varnah praiyàyaka its. Sábara-bhàgya, x, 1, 6. . 


4 ‘ Edaitau kantha-tàlaeyau ° iti pratijiayate. Na caikasyána-(reasd : °nu)-vacanasya vidligta- 
sthàna-dvaye vritsr upapadyate. Paramánu-samghàtasya tipapadyate.... Vri on kā. 145. 
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existence cannot be proved. Nor can they do so in a collection (samghata). 
For a samghata does not exist in reality apart from its constituent parts. 

After thus showing that verbal sounds alone cannot convey a meaning, the 
Dipakàra sums up his position. ‘The correct form of exposition’, he says, 
‘is that the letters which are past with reference to the last letter are grasped 
by a (single) mental effort (mano-buddht) and then cause to arise the mental 
concept (buddhi) as directed towards the relevant meaning and thus (only in 
this fashion) convey the meaning ’.1 

_As regards a common belief that a (verbal) sound conveys a meaning, the 
Dipakara says that this belief does not correspond to facts. ‘ In fact the speech 
(vak) operates on the naman, i.e. it expresses or speaks the nama, i.e. it gives 
voice to it. The nàma brings to light the artha. Thus the speech passing over 
each letter in order, speaking or giving voice to the ndma and at the same time 
giving rise to (the perception of) its own form, but existing only in the form of 
series, is said to reveal the artha only by a process of metaphorical transfer. 
The meaning is not expressed or brought to light by the sound.’ 3 

This exposition of the naéma-kaya offers several points of comparison with the 
sphota theory of early Grammarians. Sphofa is defined as ‘ the abiding word, 
distinct from the letters and revealed by them, which is the conveyor of the 
meaning ’.? The nàma-kàya is also distinct from letters (i.e. sound), is revealed 
by them, and is claimed as the conveyor of meanings. The Vaibhasika argu- 
ment that sounds on account of their seriality cannot convey a meaning, is 
identical with the argument of the Sphotavadins against the Naiy&yikas who, 
like the Sautrantika, maintained that verbal sounds (with the help of sanketa) 
convey the artha.? But whereas the sphota is called a sabda and described as 
one and eternal, the nàma-kàáyas are nowhere designated as éabda and are 
declared to be many and non-eternal. 

The Dipakara does not appear to be unaware of this similarity. As if 
anticipating an attack from the Bautrantikas on this account, he raises a question 
as to whether the ndma-kaya, eto. are nitya or anstya.* Such a question is indeed 
unnecessary, for the ndma-kaya is a samskara, and consequently anitya. The 
question raised, therefore, suggests that a similarity between the sphota and 


1 Atita-varna-samudayas tvantya-varnadpekso mano-buddhyopagrhita-svariipah sambandhiny 
arthe buddhim uipadayan praiyiyayatiti yukta-rüpo vyapadeéah. ibid. It is curious to note that 
there is no reference to the ndma-Liya in this statement. Read without the context this line 
would appear to conform to the Sautrantika view. Probably the term buddhi should here be 
understood as a concept, i.e. nimitia, another name for the naman, which directs the mind towards 
the artha. 

* Svarüpam vedayamá cchabdo vyañjanādīni ca dhruvam/ 

artha-praiyiyakah prajnair bhakti-kalpanayocyate// Abhidharma-dipa, ka. 144. 

3 Varnatirikto varnübhivyangyo 'rtha-pratyiyako nityah Sabdah sphota iti tad vido vadanti. 
Madhava, Sarvadaréanasargraha (ed. Abhyankar), p. 300. 

4 It is precisely on this ground that Santaraksita refutes the Vaibhasika theory of nama- 
days: ' Yo 'pi Vaibhasikah ésbda-visgayam namakhyam nimittakhyam cartha-cihna-rüpam vipra- 
yukiam samsküram icchati, tad apy etenaiva disitam drastavyam. Tatha hi—ian nàmüdi yadi 
ksanikam tada anvaylyogah, aksantkatve krami-jnànanupapatth ...’. Tattvasangraha-pasjika, 
ka. 908. See S. Mookerji, The Buddhist philosophy of universal flux, Calcutta, 1935, 115. 
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nama-kdya was present to the mind of the Dipakara. He is, therefore, unduly 
emphatic when he says that the nàma-kàyas are anitya, as they depend for 
their function on such causes as ghosa (sound), etc.! 

Nor does he recognize the theory of sphoja. He examines a statement of 
Patafijali that sphota (the unchanging substratum) is the word, the sound is 
merely an attribute of the word (sphotah sabdo dhvansh sabda-gunah).2 The 
Dipak&ra does not admit any difference between a substratum and an attribute, 
and, therefore, says that these two being identical, even the sound (dAvan:) will 
become eternal For him dhvant, sabda, and sphoja are all synonyms like hasta, 
kara, and pans, etc. The sphofa being thus identical with verbal sound is subject 
to the same fault of seriality and therefore incapable of conveying the artha.? 

He further confirms his rejection of the theory of sphofa by openly favouring 
a view, which Patafjali calls naive, that sabda is dhvant. Patañjali in his 
Mahabhasya gives two views on the nature of a word (sabda): (i) a word is 
that by means of which, when uttered (yenoccaritena), there arises an under- 
standing of the thing meant; (ii) or a word is a sound capable of conveying 
a meaning (pratita-padarthako loke dhvanth sabdah).4 The expression yenocca- 
ritena is traditionally held to refer to sphota.5 The Dipakara does not refer to 
this view, but quotes the second view showing his preference for it. But this 
second view equally goes against his theory of nàma-kàya. He, therefore, says 
that the nama, etc. are different from the dAvans (i.e. from the sabda), (because) 
they are sarvartha-isaya.® The significance of this statement seems to be that 
whereas a sound refers to a particular thing, the n@ma-kdya as a samskara 
is capable of conveying all meanings. Taken as a dharma, this expression 
corresponds to what the Theravadins called sabbe dhamma pafifiatts-pathé or 
to the statement of the Atthasalint that ayam hi nàma-pafifiatts eka-dhammo 
sabbesu catubhtimska-dhammesu nipatats.” 

The sphofa theory referred to by the Dipakara shows his acquaintance 
only with the Patafijala school of grammar. He does not refer to the later 
developments of this theory as contained in the Vàkyapadwa of Bhartrhari. 
While dealing with the nature of sounds, he says that the Vaiyakaranas (together 
with the Mimamsakas) do not recognize the atomic nature of sounds, and 
proceeds to show that the sounds are atomic, because they possess resistance. 
The Vakyapadtya refers to a view that some consider words (sabda) as con- 
sisting of atoms.9 It is possible that the Dipakara was not aware of this view, 
or did not consider it an authoritative view of the Grammarians. 

1 Anityis te tu vyneyth sapekpürtha-vibhavana/ Abhidharma-dipa, kā. 143cd. 

3 Mahabhasya, 1, 1, 70 (Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. 1, p. 181, lines 19-20). 

3 Sphotakhyo naparo ghosac chabdo nityah prasiddhyati/ 
krama-vriter na éabdena kaś cid artho ’bhidhiyate// Abhidharma-dipa, ka. 146. 

4 Mahabhasya, p. 1 (Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. 1). 

š On the validity of this tradition, see Professor J. Brough’s article ‘ Theories of general 
linguistics in the Sanskrit Grammarians ’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1951, 27-46. e 

* Tasmat pratita-padarthako loke dhvanih Sabdah. Tatas cinye namadayah sarvürtha-visaya 
iti sthipand. Vrti on ka. 147. 

7 Alhasülini, v, 114. * Vakyapadiya, i, 107. 
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As seen above, the Sphotavadins understand the term £abda in the sense of 
sphofa and not in the ordinary sense of a sound. This sabda, therefore, is not 
perceived by the ears but only by the mind." The Dipakara makes play with 
the ambiguity of this term and ridicules the Grammarians for maintaining 
a view that sabda (sound) is perceived by the mind. 

The Dipakara further gives some more details about the nàma-káyas, 
etc. The náma-kayas are two-fold : those which have a determinate meaning, 
and those which do not (in themselves) mean any particular thing (yadrcchtka). 
The former is again divided into two kinds: apawruseya (not created by any 
person) and lauktka (mundane) The nama-kayas which convey the dhátu, 
dyaiana, and skandhas are apauruseya. They are primarily perceived only by 
the Buddha. It is therefore said ‘ the náma-pada-vyafijana-kàyas appear when 
the Tathágatas appear (in the world) '. 

The laukika (worldly) nàma-káyas are two-fold; those which convey a 
particular thing, and those which are (yádrcchika). Of these, the apauruseya 
as well as the ntyata-lauktka nama-kayas convey only those meanings for which 
there exists a sanketa.? 

The use of the term apauruseya for the nàma-kàyas which convey the 
Buddhist categories of dharma is significant. It reminds us of the opapátika- 
nama of the Theravadins and shows a direct influence of the Mimamsaka. For 
the latter, the Vedas are apauruseya and eternal. For the Vaibhasika, the 
Buddha-vacanas (i.e. néma-kayas) are apauruseya, but not eternal. 

It appears from the above discussion that the Vaibhagika theory of the 
nāma-kāyas was a continuation and a development of an earlier tradition 
repreSented in the form of ndma-pafifiaitt in the Pali Abhidharma and Atthaka- 
thas. As in the case of many other prajfiapti-dharmas, the nama-kayas, etc., 
also came to be recognized by the Vaibhasikas as dravya-dharmas, and thus 
found a place in the viprayukta category. The lack of speculation on the 
nature of the Buddha-vacana in the Pali tradition and its presence in the 
Vaibhàsika school suggests that this was a later development brought about 
by a certain influence of other schools, particularly the Mimamsakas and the 
Vaiyakaranas, who, although for different reasons, had a primary interest in 
the problem of words and their meanings. The Vaibhagikas seem to have 
benefited from the arguments of the early Sphotavadin Grammarians. But the 
Mimamsakas seem to have exercised a far greater influence on them as is 
evident from the use of such expressions as apauruseya for denoting the 
Buddha-vacana. 

1 Yad apy ucyate Vaiy&karanaih ‘ éabdo buddhi-nirgrāhyah " . . Vriti on kā. 146. Cf. Srotro- 
palabdhir buddhi-nirgrahyah prayogenabhijvalita akika-debah dabdaA .. .. Varitika 12 on Bivasütra 1. 
(Kielhorn’s edition, Vol. 1, p. 18, 1. 19.) 

3 Uktam hi Bhagavalà ' Tathagatanam utpadin ndma-pada-vyaitjana-kayanam utpado bhavati” 
d. ... Ye hy apauruseyà dhdiviyatana-skandhady avadyotakds te prathamamn Buddha-vigayt eva. 
J riis on kå. 148. 

e 3 Tatra ya Gryaylt niruktyà nirucyante dvidasayatana-visagyás te nsyaidbhidheya-sambandhah. 


Laukikyaé ca kecin niyatábhidheyà nirucyante. Ubhaye 'py ele kria-sanketasyartham pratyayayants. 
ibid. 


BHU-BHARANA, BHU-PALANA, BHU-BHOJANA: 
AN INDIAN CONUNDRUM 


By J. Dunoan M. DERRETT 


HE attributes of the Indian king have long been familiar, but taken 
together they have an inexplicable feature—their apparent incom- 
patibility. An explanation for one, bhü-bhojana, is hinted at by J. J. Meyer's 
Trilogie altindischer Mächte und Feste der Vegetation (Zürich and Leipzig, 
1937), and the setting in which the subject is to be reviewed has been entirely 
recast by the lengthy and exhaustive article by J. Gonda, entitled ‘ Ancient 
Indian kingship from the religious point of view’ (Numen, I-IV, 1956-7). 
It is much to be hoped that these works will not escape the notice of historians 
of India, and it is assumed in this paper that Professor Gonda’s article is 
accessible to the reader. 
The question posed here is, in itself, narrow. Why was the king supposed 
to be the Earth's lover or husband, and what is the significance of the metaphor f 
In the brühmamas we know that the Earth is called the wife of Agni and of 
the devas, but why is this relationship posited of the king ? The mythological 
marriage to Prthu we take for granted, but he was not her last ‘ husband ’. 
This is not merely poetical imagery, nor, as we shall see, does the Earth stand, 
metonymically, for her inhabitants. The constant repetition of such an image 
implies a meeting of a fundamental concept, or psychological position, with an 
expression which can release it; repetition deprives it of charm, but pot of 
validity. In the Astareya-brahmana there appears an obscure text? in which 
one individual says to another, ‘I am sky, thou art Earth’; it is usually 
assumed that the speaker is the king and the person addressed is the purohita, 
the context being the ‘ coronation '-ceremony. A. K. Coomaraswamy attempted 
to show, in Spiritual authority and temporal power in the Indian theory of govern- 
ment,’ that the roles were reversed and that the king accepted a feminine role 
as Earth. For reasons which appear below the argument may not now convince, 
but it does not seem that, apart from Coomaraswamy’s pioneering venture, the 
problem has been probed critically in modern times. It may be that the true 
meaning of the Attareya-brahmana text will emerge from a better acquaintance 
with the king’s normal attributes. 
Gonda amply proves the ‘sacred’ character of the Indian king (though 
he naturally hesitates to draw political conclusions from this ‘ sacredness ’) 


1 Hamsar&ja, Vedic Koga, 1, Lahore, 1926, 298 ff., esp. citations from Gopatha-br. and 
Satapatha-br. (cited below as SB). 

3 vi, 27: discussed K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Krtyakalpataru of Bhatta Laksmidhara. X1. 
Rajadharmakanda, Baroda, 1948, introd., 69. 

5 Am. Or. Ser. No. 22, New Haven, 1942: reviewed in BSOAS, xı, 2, 1944, 488-0. Otr 
problem 1s not dealt with in objeotive treatments of royalty, e.g. Narendranatha Law, Ancient 
Indian polity, ch. viii; V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Hindu administratwe institutions, oh. ii; 
P. V. Kane, History of dharmadastra (cited below). 
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and finds Indo-European kingship, ‘ in important respects’, a sacred institu- 
tion; but no other branch of this family of peoples has, so far as we know, 
seen the king as ‘ husband of the Earth’. For the ceremony performed by the 
Doge resembles, if anything, the Hindu’s annual worship of the implements of 
his craft or trade, and Elizabeth I was ‘ wedded’ to her people much as one 
is ‘wedded’ to principles, and the like. Indian worshippers, particularly 
Vaignavas, believe God to be related to the individual (even where the latter 
is masculine) as lover and beloved (ndyaka-ndyaki-bhava) and the imagery 
used to describe the relation approaches, as elsewhere further West, the sexual. 
But it is very doubtful whether this throws any light on our problem. 

As for the Earth herself : she is the great Mother, the supporter of all living 
creatures. Poets compare her with the mythical Wishing-cow, or indeed with 
any cow.’ As a cow she waa, says the Vayu-purdna,* repeatedly milked by 
Brahma and others, and once Indra (to whom we shall return) acted as her calf 
to assist the operation.5 The cow is a well-recognized mother-figure in modern 
as well as ancient Hindu thought. The Earth pours forth streams,* like a cow 
milk. 

nivartya raja dayitim dayalus tam saurabheyim surabhir yasobhth | 

payothari-bhiita-catuh-samudram jugopa go-ripa-dharam svorvim || 7 
She bears fire, jewels, minerals, and so on, in her womb.® 

kintu vadhvdm tavaitasyam adrsia-sadráa-prajam | 

na mûm avati sa-dvipa ratnasür api medsni || ° 
She is penetrated by snakes, and bhijanga appropriately means a snake or 
a gallant: small wonder that the Nagas were reputed to be very handsome ! 


1 On the Tamil Á]vürs see Surendranath Dasgupta, History of Indian philosophy, xu, 
Cambridge, 1040, 70; on the Gaudtya Vaisnavas see Ripa-kaviraja (attrib.), Sdrasangraha, 
ed. K. Goswami Bastri, Caloutta, 1949, with an introd. by Professor Satkari Mookerjee, which 
might facilitate the researches of Dr. Morris Carstairs (see p. 116, n. 6, below). The sexual 
image is used to describe even the relationship between the (masculine) puruga and the (feminine) 
prakrii in the Samkhya philosophy. There is mutual dependence there also (of. the pangvandha 
simile). The purusa through the aid of prakrti attains mukti, and prakrii ceases to function * just 
as an unchaste woman who has been found out by her husband-maintainor does not resort to 
her (or ? a) husband again, or like a dancing girl, who has played her part and departs’. Madha- 
vacirya, Sarva-daróana-sangraha (Bibl. Ind.), Caloutta, 1858, 163, where a &loka is cited. A com- 
prehensive study of the scope of sexual images in Indian thought would be rewarding. 

2 RV, vu, 101, 3 with Sayans ; VS, x, 23; TS, 1, 3, 2,2; SB,v,4,3,20; TB, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8. 
M. Bloomfleld, Vedic concordance, Cambridge (Mass.), 1906, 602 ff.; Hamsaraja, ait. sup. ; 
text cited below, p. 119. Kalhana, Rajatarangini, nr, 86, 108. Meyer, op. oit., 1, 207, 213; D, 
38, 64 (as Mother); as Fertility-goddess passim. 

3 $B, 1, 2, 1, 21; xi, 9, 2, 11. See synonyms for ' Earth ' in Amarakosa, IL, 1, 2 ff., also 
Halayudha, 4bhidhána-ratnamAla, I, 1. 

4 xu, 12-19. J. Gonda, ‘ Ancient Indian kingship . . .', Numen, 113-17, 1956-7 (cited below 
as Gonda, IK or 1v), at IY, 151. I owe the reference to this invaluable article to Dr. L. J. Rocher, 
and a copy to the kindness of Professor Gonda. 

5 Bhagavata-purana, 1916, 1v, 18. 

* 5 Rajat, xv, 300. 
® 7 Kālidāsa, Haghuramáa, 11, 3. 
* After all, she is vasudha, eto. SB, x1v, 9, 4, 21 ; Rajat., n, 300, ef alibi. 
° Ragh., 1, 65. 
£ VOL, XXT. PARTI. 8 
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She is the Queen of the snakes." Moreover she is fertilized by rain. The 
union of Heaven and Earth, the intercourse between Parjanya (Rain) and 
Prthivi, begets plants and is the sole (intermediate) cause of living creatures.” 
The importance of rain-water cannot be overestimated ; it is even said that 
all society and decency depend on rain.’ If Heaven is our father, Rain is also 
our father.* 
The king performs bhü-bharama. Bharana from very early times meant 

(i) carrying, and hence (ii) maintaining. How can the king be said to maintain 
the Earth ? The Earth is visualized as the king’s dependant. This is odd, 
since he manifestly depends upon her. A mother is a maintainee if she is widowed 
or her husband has deserted her. The Earth is never compared to so inauspicious 
a person as a widow, for, even when she is deprived of her lord by his death 
m battle the furthest the poet will go in this direction is to admit that the 
kingdom, and of course the queens of the deceased, have been made widows. 
However, the king participated in, or provided for, sacrifices which were intended 
to secure rainfall, and one of his chief duties was to protect Brahmans whose 
daily offerings, ascended into the heavens and received (in a non-technical 
sense) by the devas headed by Indra, the rain-cloud-splitter, gave rise to rainfall 
in return. 

dudoha gam sa yajfaya sasyaya Maghava divam | 

sampad-vinimayenobhau dadhatur bhuvana-dvayam || ° 

havir Gvarjitam hotas tvayā vidhivad agnisu | 

orstir bhavati sasyanam avagraha-visosinam ||? 


For this there is very ancient authority. Rgveda, 1, 121, 2-5 bring together 
the cow, the ‘parents’ (who, according to Sayana, are Heaven and Earth), 
the oblation they provide, Indra, and rain, in the very plainest conjunction. 
Thence, no doubt, ultimately we have 


agnau prastahutth samyag adityam upatisthate | 
ädityäj jdyate vrstir vrster annam tatah prajah || 8 


Prajah, like the word ‘creatures’ in English, means both subjects and 
‘dependants’. The Indian king’s duties included the performance of the 
Indra-vratam to secure regular rain®; the liberation of cows (reminiscent of 


1 Meyer, m, 231, n. 3. 

3 AV, xu, 1, 12. On dyüváprihivi seo below, p. 123, and AB, 1v, 27, 5; AA, m, l, 2; SB, 1, 
8, 3, 12. i 

3 §B, xı, 1, 6, 24. Kane, op. oit., rz, Poona, 1946, 21. 

t Yaska, Nirukta, x, 10; of. Gonda, mr, 136. 

5 R. Aiyangar, op. cit., 82; W. Rau, Staat und Gesellschaft im alien Indien . . ., Wiesbaden, 
1957, 90-2, para. 59. N. Law, op. cit., ch. vii, 112 f., and ch. ix (on ràjasüta, aévamedha, eto.) 
touches the fringes of our problem, but from what Gonda says (m, 41-6; Iv, 162) it 18 plam 
that abhigeka, ' coronation ’, anointing, and the king’s duty to make rain are very intimatel! 
connected. Note that fertilty-symbols and water must be looked at by a king commencing 
a yüirà: evidently a masa of ritual data needs to be examined in a fresh light. 

* Ragh., 1, 26. 7 ibid., 1, 62. 8 Manu, m, 76. ° Matsya-purdna, coxxvr, 10. 
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Indra's exploit) in the month of Kartika was believed to give relief from exces- 
sive or inadequate rain; and the erecting of the Indra-dhvaja, or ‘ Indra’s 
flagstaff ’,1 as a simultaneous assertion of sovereignty and method of assuring 
rainfall brings to mind parallels, to which we shall return. The righteous 
king secures regular rain by good government as well as by his sacrifices. 
Indirectly, therefore, the king maintains the Earth ; but this was not enough 
for poets. Both in pure Kavya and in poetical inscriptions the king is repeatedly 
Shown actually carrying the Earth. The Earth is taken up on his arm, is 
cradled there, is hoisted upon his shoulder, and there carried as if by an Atlas. 

santanarthaya vidhaye sva-bk.;üd avataria | 

tena dhur jagato gurvt sacivesu niciksipe || * 

puramdara-éry, puram utpatàkam pravisya paurair abhinandyamanah | 

bhuje bhujangendra-samana-sdre bhiiyah sa bhtimer dhuram àsasafiga || 5 
Only Sesa, the primeval snake, shares this role with the king, though, as we 
have seen, he shares with him another. In Kannada the Sanskrit bhü-bhuk 
‘° earth-enjoyer' forms the tadbhava equivalent bhü-bhujam (mod. Kan. bhü- 
bhujanu), and thus bhi-bhuja may be used, by way of a pun,® to refer to the 
king in both roles at once. 

The second role requires little elaboration and no citation. Bhi-palana, 
* protection ’ of the Earth, has been the king’s duty since Kautilya’s time at the 
latest.” Protection implies services which distinctly recall the duties of a 


1 R. Atyangar, op. cit., 78, and refs. there given ; Kane, op. cit., Ir, 825-6 (note the pole may 
be made of bamboo or sugar-cane) ; Meyer, see below, p. 120, n. 6; Gonda, nr, 64; Iv, 27. 
Investigation is required of Indra, his parijata tree (a tree which showers‘ wishes °’), and the latter’s 

‘gister’ Lakemi. See Meyer, Ir, 85-9, and, on unexpected functions of Laksmi-Sri, Gonda, 
nr, 131; zv, 35. 

3 Valmiki, Ramayana, 1, 9, 1-8 (eds. Bombay, 1905; Banaras, 1956; of. Gorresio, 1843, 
x, 8, 11-12) ; vz, 131, 99 (Bombay, 1905) or vz, 128, 102 (Bombay, 1919), 110, 8 (Lahore, 1944), 
181, 108 (Banaras, 1966) ; cf. Gorresio, 1850, v1, 113, 6; MBh.,,xu, 139, 9 ; and other refs. in 
R. Aiyangar, Ancient Indian polity. Second ed., Madras, 1936, 108. Tiruvaljuva-niyapar, 
Tirukkuraj, Thirunelveli and Madras, 1949, 559, p. 213: murai-kódi mapnavap ceyyi —nurai- 
ködi= | yolladu vanam peyal. Compare the references given in the footnote, same page. Meyer, 
xr, 256 ff.; nr, 268. Gonda, rv, 162-3. 

3 In Rajat. alone instances occur at 1, 64, 101, 346 ; rrr, 58, 98, 529 (where Sega is referred to); 
1v, 119, 481-2; e¢alibt. That the idea was very popular is shown by the story given in Merutuüga, 
Prabandha-cintamani, ed. Jinavijays-muni, 70-1, trans. Tawney, 106, where a buffoon leans 
on the king’s ahoulder and then expresses surprise at his remonstrance. In Kannada inscriptions 
the idea is a commonplace: see, e.g., Epigraphia Carnatica, v, Hassan 53: Hima-Setuvindojagada 
bhiimiyam bhuja-bajAvastambhadim tajdi . . ., whereas in ibid., 65 we find ivan i t0l-gambadol 
puttajigevol avani-dévi tän vippal endum .... Note the significant picture in the Daulatabad 
Plates of Jayasimha TI {a.D. 1017), Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 11, p. 7, where the Earth 
is lifted on high as tf a bracelet, i.e. the danda or lingam of the arm (see below, p. 122, n. 4) 
penetrates the yont of the Earth. 

* Ragh., 1, 94. 

5 ibid., 1, 74. . 

* By analogy with éankha-pàni or éastra-hasta. An instance of the idea is seen at Ep. Carn., v, 
Arsikere 79 (lines 30-1), where Sakhe = ‘arm’; and there are less obvious examples at lines 23-5 
«nd 33 of ibid., Belur 58. Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri seems to have missed this in a remark 
at JIH, xxxv, 2, 1957, 282-3. 

? Arthadastra, 1, i. 
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cowherd, and it is for this reason that King Dilipa’s task in reference to the cow 
Nandini was so appropriately invented. 

Finally the king enjoys the Earth, much as Indra enjoys Heaven. The 
significance of the root bhuj is wide (cf. Agni’s titles havir-bhuk, etc.), but in 
this context the word is precise. JBhü-bhuk, maht-bhuk, jagati-bhuk, and the 
other commonplace titles refer to physical enjoyments, with a distinct implica- 
tion of that particular type which is thought of in India as the highest type 
of ‘enjoyment’. Bhogin ‘enjoyer’ is glossed by S&vata as ràja.*, Indian 
speakers of English refer to the ‘ enjoyment’ of women in a precise sense. The 
king is called bhi-vallabha, the Earth's beloved, and when he is called -deía- 
varüdhipa we can be sure that the country is visualized as choosing him as if in 
svayamvara, Stories relate the Earth declaring herself the wife of a particular 
king.? The king’s relationship to her is thought of as sexual. Of this there are 
many illustrations,“ some delicate and some gross : 


priyam anucitam kgma-panya-stri-ksana-prabhur tsvaro 
ramayats yato dhik tàn bhrtyan sva-vrtti-sukhàürthina] || 5 


The same author refers to Kalidasa’s picture of the king, possessed of produce 
in the way of jewels from the Earth but devoid of male issue, in an apt verse : 


sa malim rája-kanyüm ca praptavan ekatah kulát | 

ratnànüm ca sutanam ca rajabhid bhajanam Sanath || * 
When the king conquers a region he may be said to have snatched at ita breasts, 
the mountains.” When he takes a city it is described, honorifically, as a rape.? 
There is a point at which two roles coalesce. Bharyd ‘ wife’, is the maintainee, 
the dependant par excellence. Pati and bhartr, ‘ husband ’, imply ‘ protector ’ 
and ' maintainor'. The Earth, sitting comfortably on the king’s knee,” is both 
his maintainee and his ‘ enjoyed one’. She is not the only one in that position. 


1 See below, p. 118, n. 9, and RY, 1, 38, 9, where the root bhuj appears. 

3 Anekürtha-samuccaya, Poona, 1929, 105, p. 10. 

5 Kathà-sarit-sagara, trans. Tawney, Ocean of story, xv, 175-6; v1, 104. 

* Ragh., vu, 3, 7 (which is the plainest of all); xix, 3; Rajat., 1, 72, 273, 287, 309 ; 1x, 8, 9, 
63 xu, 96, 470; Iv, 2, 44, 282; et alibi, notably rv, 398, which runs: saptábdüs vasudham 
bhukivd so '"i-sambhoga-janmanüm | jagama samksayam kemabhrt ksaya-rogena kilbisi || In 
a beautiful and apt passage in Ep. Carn., xir, Nanj. 269, pp. 225-6 (A.D. 904) we are told that 
(while acting as his elder brother’s viceroy) Vijay&ditya treated the Earth with the chaste respect 
due to a sister-in-law. 

5 Rajat., 1v, 32. 

$ ibid., rv, 2. 

* Ep. Carn., vi, Kadur 21, dated Cal. Vik. 13 = A.D. 1089. 

* The well-known janapada Kuntala (in Skt. = ' tresses’) offered poets an obvious pun: 
e.g. in Épigraphia Indsa, xx, p. 115 (A.D. 1167) we are told that by force of arms Bijjana seized 
the hair of the lady, the land of Kuntala (so. as a prelude to rape) He was in fact a usurper, 
South Indian inscr., Ir, no. 206, p. 895, v. 5: the Cola king seized the city of Tanjore, ee 
of a great kingdom, as if she had been his own wife. 

° Rau, op. oit., 35-7, para. 26. 

9 See Bana-bhatta, Harsacarita, vi, 13: ulsawge bhuva .. . 
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He is $rt-prthvi-vallabha,} and he must be wedded to both Earth and Fortune 
if he is to remain king. Laksmi appears in various guises, such as ràjya-éri, 


virya-sri, and jaya-ért, and is notoriously fickle.! The name Sri-vallabha is 
an apt one for a prince.? She is the king's darling (for the time being), and he 


has all the women-folk he needs if both Prthivi and Laksmi are faithful to him. 
kalatravantam ütmünam avarodhe mahaty apt | 

taya mene manasvinya Laksmya ca vasudhadhipah || + 

urasy aparydpta-nivesa-bhaga praudhi-bhavisyantam udiksamana | 

safijata-lajjeva tam atapatra-cchaya-cchalenopajugitha Laksmih || 5 
But just as Lakgmi may be unfaithful, Prthivi is not less capable of being 
divorced and remarried, and the Earth is enjoyed by many kings, as the 
adage goes, from Sagara in succession. So he ‘enjoys’ the mother of all 
creatures: yet we shall not proceed far if we assume that he suffered, 
professionally, from an Oedipus complex. 

The mystery surrounding the epithet, 'enjoyer', is heightened by its 
total absence from dharmasgastra literature. By way of stut$ those texts tell 
us that the king is made up of the ‘ heavy ’ particles of many deities and deserves 
obedience, eto." and by way of ddega the king is warned of the effects of 
anarchy, the extent of his responsibilities, and the need to control his natural 
proclivities.* In the Arthasastra the notion that a kingdom is to be enjoyed is 
asserted at an early stage, but the image of the king’s conjugal relationship 
with the Earth is not found. The Earth is artha ; the king is arthapati ; but 


the king’s exploitation of the Earth is regarded as a duty requiring no such 
justification as this. 


! R. C. Majumdar, H. C. Raychaudhuri, and Kalikinkar Datta, Advanced history of India, 
London, 1940, 191-2, comment that this makes him equal to Vignu. Compare sávignuh prihvi- 
path. Vira-Rajéndra Céle is called Sri-medini-vallabha in Epigraphia Indica, xxv, p. 265. 
A title of the Rüstrakütas, inter alios, and after them of the Western Calukyas and later the 
Hoysalas: e.g. Ep. Carn., v, Hassan 114 of A.D. 1189. Vallabka came with time to mean 
‘emperor ' in the Deccan. 

* Ragh., xvi, 46. But she observed a vow of chastity in the house of King Ranaranga- 
Bhima: Ep. Ind., x1, p. 218, ll. 40-2. As a wife she appears in the Junagadh inscription of 
Skanda Gupta, Corpus ins. Ind., IE, p. 59, v. 6 of c. A.D. 455. 

3 South Indian inscr., 111, p. 451, provides one of many examples. 

4 Ragh., 1, 32. South Indian inscr., Ir, no. 69, p. 147, lines 4-5: Kuldttunga I put an end to 
the commonnees of the Laksm! of the South and the loneliness of the goddess of the Kavéri 
country. Here podumat = commonness (not ‘ ownerlessnesa °’), af. podu-shiri, ‘ prostitute '. 

5 ibid, xvm, 47. Note also Rajat., ur, 126; Iv, 373, 487, 589-90. For the text Sri$ ca te 
Lakgmió ca painyau ممع‎ Mitra-miára, cit. inf, 18-19. Also Ep. Carn., v, Hassan 66: kula- 
vadhu vijaya-éri ; and in both ibid., Belur 58 and 71 (of the year A.D. 1117) we find: pingade 
tójol korvvi malangire jaya-lakems laksmi varddhise suttam. 

* Bana, op. cit., 1v, 27. 

7 Laksmidhara, Rajadharmakinda, 1-8; Mitra-miéra, Viramitrodaya, Rajanitiprakisa, 
Banaras, 1016, 15-31. It is noted that in several texts it is Indra that is first mentioned as 
supplying parts of the king, and see Narada, XVI, 27. Gonda, xu, 66. 

* * Laksmidhara, ubi cit., 18-21, 142-8; Mitra-miára, ubi cit., 116-21. Manu, 1, 89, is faintly 
ical in view of the traditional réja-vyasanas : the king’s divinely appointed duties are (i) pro- 
tection of the people, and (ii) non-surrender to appetites. 

? 1, 18 (Trivandrum ed., 92). 
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It might be suggested that the smrtts, despite their occasional poetical 
turn, are practical works, not in need of poetical images ; while, on the other 
hand, moral responsibilities are incompatible with the freedom of behaviour 
suggested to an Indian by this notion. But this is not true. The special 
relationship, so far from being foreign to the astra, is required to explain legal 
facts; and figures of this kind are intimately connected with very practical 
concepts. So long as the king treats his ‘ wife’ in a husbandly fashion he is 
acting distinctly in accordance with dharma. The king’s legal rights were 
bhogas (‘ enjoyments’), and when these were passed on to tenants by grant 
the latter estimated the value of their tenure in terms of the number of bhogas 
it involved. In Indian law bhogas were easily severed, and, for example, 
land could be sold without the right to use a well in it, and trees could be sold, 
leased, or mortgaged, without affecting the ownership of the soil. With two 
exceptions the king was ‘lord of all’.* MM Dr. P. V. Kane has discovered 
in an unpublished work a sloka of unknown authorship but unquestionable 
accuracy. The point it makes is elaborately worked out in dharmasãstra and 
arthasastra texts. 

dhandnam isvaro raja Brahmanà partkalpitah | 

bhii-gatanam visesena, bharta ’sau vibudhādhipah || * 
He translates up to the comma as follows: ‘ Brahma arranged that the king 
was (to be) the owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the 
earth. He does not proceed, but one may point out that quite literally, the 
remaining quarter-sloka says, ' the bhartr (! husband ’, ‘ maintainor ’, * master ', 
‘lord ’) is he, <vtdelicet> the “ overlord of the gods " (ie. Indra)’. Thus the 
labour of the prajah was his to tax, whether by forced labour or otherwise. 


A full list of his actual exactions from them would be lengthy-and unnecessary.^ ` 


Sufficient attention, however, has not been given to the right to fruit, vegetables, 


1 Kane, op. cit., Iu, 27, notes the relative scarcity of matter in the £dstra dealing with 
privileges as opposed to responsibilities, 

3 Granta reserving certam rights, particularly in oases of disobedience, laid down in the grants 
themselves, are well authenticated. The nearest to an ‘ out-and-ont’ grant was that of asja- 
bhoga-tejas-svàmya, in other words nidhi, niksepa, püsüma, siddha, sidhya, jala, akgini, and 
agami, on which see the verse cited by F. W. Elba in his letter to the Madras Govt. dated 
2 August 1814 (1), pub. C. P. Brown, Three treatises on Mirasi right . . ., Madras, 1852, at p. 17, 
n. 40; also A. K. Majumdar, The Chaulukyas, Bombay, 1950, 248; and cf. A. Master, ‘Some 
Marathi insoriptions, A.D. 1060-1300’, BSOAS, xx, 1957, 428-9. Majumdar, cit. sup., ia most 
useful on the king's rights, and one may usefully consult S. K. Maity, Economic life of northern 
India ..., Caloutta, 1957. In revenue terminology bhoga means, apparently, the right to mam- 
tenance from the inhabitants when in their vicinity, as contrasted with bAdga, the regular share 
in the crops by way of land-revenue. 

3 See below, p. 116. 

* Paraéurümagpratàpa (on which see Kane, op. cit., 1, 578) cited from ' f. 27a’ (prob. Deccan 
Coll. MS), ibid., rrr, 198, n. 252a. 

5 Details of these rights are to be found in T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian polity, Madras, 
1955; Maity, cit. sup.; and Derrett, The Hoysalas, O.U.P., 1967. See also Book ir of the 
ArthaSastra and ibid., Bk. v, oh. ii. It is well known that the king was entitled to order house- 
holders to contribute to the maintenance of dancing-girls; for his right to compel rich persons to 
be generous see Medhatithi on Manu, rx, 333. 
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grain, fodder, lodging, conveyance, and the like, which he and his court enjoyed 
when on campaign or progress. The political and social effects of this right, 
and of the illegal exactions of the royal purveyors by virtue of their ill-defined 
authority, were enormous: it typified the king’s position admirably and, 
incidentally, was inherited by the East India Company. No less significant 
is the fact that jurists saw the king exercising his rights over the soil and its 
produce when he confiscated a delinquent’s property (a common punishment), 
and when he seized it or auctioned it in execution of a decretal debt or for 
default in payment of revenue. 

Perhaps it is in this way that we may explain a curious, if notorious, fact 
of Indian history. A king’s sovereignty extended to his boundaries; dis- 
satisfied subjects merely decamped to his neighbour, who at once became 
their ruler. This right to change one’s allegiance was never questioned or 
hampered ; the simplest way to rid oneself of loyalty to a ruler was to change 
the soil under one's feet : a position which no modern and few western medieval 
States could tolerate, 

The king’s ultimate lordship of the soil would not still be open to debate, 
if some Indian historians, misled by publicists early in this century, had not 
assumed that ownership in India was like ownership in England, and that there 
was something unsatisfactory about concurrent, though distinct, rights of 
ownership in land between the ruler and the ruled. In medieval times the 
monarch seemed incredibly forbearing if he paid for a plot of land he required 
for his own purposes. In order to ‘satisfy’ the subjects a king observed 
certain conventions—yet the former were always complaining that in practice 
the king’s agents interpreted them too far in their master’s favour. But his 
inherent superiority in the allocation of ‘ enjoyments’ was a source of pride, 
and not resentment. It was only when foreigners were found utilizing the very 
large benefits of this situation to their own advantage, that Indians awoke 
to the undoubted peculiarity of their raja’s position, and, if they were educated 
in Western ideas, rejected it. 


1 Many land-grants provide that the demesne shall not be entered by cafas or bhajas (who 
would levy contributions on the pretext that the court required them). On the abuse called 
begüri, see Bengal Regs. x1 of 1806 and m of 1820; T. K. Banerjee, Administration of crimynal 
justice . . . [thesis], London, 1955, 136 ff. 

2 fagannáths-tarkapaficánana, Vivida-bhangarnava, 1.0. MS Skt. 1770 = Egg. 1534, f. 5 
== Colebrooke’s Digest, Madras, 1864, 1, 306-7. Katyayana (Kane’s text), v. 16, and editor's 
comments thereon, p. 121, n., also Kane, xir, 189, n. 243, The king’s right to taxes was some- 
times attributed to the tax-payer’s own motives (e.g. Apararka on Yàjü, 1, 366, cited Kano, 
In, 38-9), but this does not diminish the king’s rights in respect of the soil. 

3 A, L. Basham, The wonder that was India, London, 1064, 109 f. ; Derrett, 233 ff.; Maity, 
15-23; Gonda, 1v, 128, n. 656. The less satisfactory view continues to be stated by epigraphiata, 
such as MM V. V. Mirashi, and historians, e.g. Professor Nilakanta Sastri, ubi cit. sup. Sabara 
on Jaimini, vi, 7, 3, is widely misunderstood. The king who serves the Earth by ‘ upholding ' 
and being valorous has no exclusive ownership over the Earth that can be given to priests, but 

¢ only the righta not already assigned to the subjects. These could be, and often were, alienated 
in religious donations—and sometimes bought back again ! 

4 Rajat., Iv, 65 ff. 
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Most remarkable among the exceptions were the immunities of Brahmans, 
personally and in respect of their property—immunities which were on the 
whole carefully observed. Soma, they protested at the coronation (or rather 

„the ‘sprinkling ceremony ’), was their king." The $astra makes no effort to 
conceal the king’s debt to the Brahman community ? and his duty to facilitate 
their work. It is easy to understand that property nominally belonging to the 
devas was immune from the king’s lordship, so long, that is to say, as necessity 
or temptation was not too strong for his piety. 

It may be urged that the astra at length saw the king’s bhogas as a repay- 
ment for his services in praja-palana. It is boldly asserted (e.g. in Narada, 
XVI, 47) that revenue is the king’s wages.* But this argument is unrealistic. 
No one imagines that he ‘ enjoys’ his human dependants in right of wage, 
as it were, for maintaining them : it is quite the other way about. We need not 
investigate here the quite relevant Indian notion that while the bhriya must be 
supported by bis master, the bhartr, at the same time the bhriya himself supporte 
the bhartr 5: this reciprocity at first seems a paradox, but, like many such, 
expresses a nexus of psychological attitudes implicit in a stable relationship. 
We must accept that, just as bhri$ means wages, so, notwithstanding this 
important notion, the bhartr maintains wholly or in part in lieu of wages, as 
every widower who marries his housekeeper will readily affirm. Moreover the 
notion that the ruler is the servant of the people, agreeable in times of revolu- 
tion and the like, does not accord with Hindu traditional sentiment. He shows 
his qualities by lending a ready ear to their grievances, and so on, but he is 
emphatically if not always their leader, at any rate the prajd-svdmt, their 
lord. Even to those not actually employed in the royal household he is anna- 
dàtr, the ‘ giver of food ’.6 Without him the stronger would roast the weaker, 
like fish on a spit: no exaggeration, as everyone knows. Perhaps the reference 
to the king’s relationship to the Earth cannot be found in the $astra because 
the jurists wanted to minimize a feature with which the public were all too 
familiar, and which tended to impede their inculcation of the gastra’s chief 
lesson, namely that, ‘ divinity ' or not, the king must not consider himself a 
superhuman being and must concentrate on his duty and not upon the delights 
which his position may afford. Gonda rightly points out the distinction between 


1 R. Aiyangar, introd. to Hdjadharmakánda, 54 ff. Kane, ıı, 190, 228, 384, 762, 942. A 
fundamental text commences na vigam visam, ibid., p. 1278, No. 11. On Bhats and Charans 
in western India in the eighteenth century see J. Tod, Annals and antiquities . . ., 1, 500; 
J. Forbes, Oriental memows, 1834, 1, 377-80. Chintaman Rao, negotiating with Elphinstone 
in 1819, demanded that Brahmans should be exempt from begärs: K. Ballhatohet, Social policy 
and social change . . ., London, 1957, 68. 

3 Rau, 65, para. 43; Gonda, IN, 135. M Bh., xu, 47, 24 ; Vas., 1, 42-3. 

3 Kane, rr, 80 ff.; Dikshitar, Hindu administrative institutions, 114 ff. 

4 Dikshitar, op. cit., 166 ff. ; Kane, 11, 187; R. Aiyangar, Rajadharma, Adyar, 1941, 35, 107 ; 
MBh., xu, 57, 11. 0 

5 e.g. Ramanuja, Vedarthasangraha, ed. van Beutenen, Poona, 1957, trans., 275. 

° När., xvi, 25; E. M. Carstairs, The toice-born, London, 1957, 21. 
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the divine kingship and the all-too-human individual who represents it, and 
the anomalies to which this distinction gave rise. 

Another suggestion is made, that in the phrases cited the word bhi really 
stands for prajah He maintains the public, fostering the good and rooting 
out the ‘thorns’; he protects not more by warding off attacks than by 
increasing his material resources; and where there were no inhabitants there 
was, it is alleged with doubtful authority, no kingdom. But this will not 
serve. For prajd-bhojana is a revolting concept. The king, given normal 
conditions, is no parasite; rather it is upon him that all the prajah depend. 
If they contribute to his maintenance by their labour, his own contributions 
serve, in precisely the same way, to support the Brahman community. Even 
in emergencies, when he may take the goods of wealthy merchants, he is not 
acting parasitically, for his authority to do this is not challenged. It is only 
if they stop ‘ feeding ' him, or fail in their duty, or he is overcome with greed, 
that the relationship breaks down, and he ‘ preys upon ’ them.? This is distinctly 
a morbid, and not a normal characteristic. Nor is this a case where reciprocity 
applies, for one does not hear of bhrtya-bhojana, where, if anywhere, such an 
expression might have been expected. All the difficulty lies in the word bhojana, 
which calls to mind the harem, who certainly do not support their master, 
except in very peculiar circumstances. It is true that the raja, the 8 
friend, and the dacoit, are the conventional hazards that beset peaceful citizens,* 
but this is not evidence of praja-bhojana—for who has heard a thief described 
as ‘ enjoyer of the robbed ' ? 

Perhaps it is Indra who provides the explanation. He and his ancient 
colleague or substitute, Parjanya, give or withhold rain, and similarly, and 
perhaps accordingly, all wealth." Like a real king Indra divides the spoil 
between his dependants, and in return for offerings is believed to be morally 
bound to provide cattle.* In the Rgveda he is plainly the embodiment of brilliant 
power, loosing the bound, opening up the riches of enemies to his followers, 


1 Srimala, on Arthasastra, 1,1; Manu, Ix, 311 and commentaries. 

2 Arthasistra, IY, 3; v, 2: Kane, Ir, 188, n. 240. 

* In AB, viu, 12, 5 (cf. 17, 5) he is called e1áim atta ‘ eater of the folk’; Gonda, Iv, 35. 
From the context this may mean ' devourer ' in the sense of ‘destroyer’; cf. MBh., xu, 47, 
87-8. For ‘ preying upon’ see Arthas., I, 1; Kane, m, 184 ff. In another sense the food- 
producing classes are ‘eaten’ by those who protect them by arms or mantras, and the latter even 
‘eat’ the king: TS. vu, 1, 1, 4-6; PB, vi, 1, 6-11 (U. N. Ghoshal, History of Hindu public 
life, 1, Caloutta, 1945, 61-2); also SB, v, 4, 9,3. A thorough study of the problem will take into 
account texts such aa Narada, xvi, 22, where the subject is compared with the king’s wife; 
and Ragh., vur, 8, where the good king acts impartially to each subject, just as the ocean behaves 
to hundreds of rivera. The ocean is, of course, the husband of the rivera: sarit-pati—of. Kālidāsa, 
Malavikà., v, 19. 

4 A commonplace in dharmaéüstra. In Meyer, n, 128-9, a hint is not followed up. 

5 Saéyana on RY, 1, 52, 14. Indra resorted to for fertility (° offspring °), victory, and wealth : 
ibid., 1, 8, 6 and passim particularly in the first magdala. 

e  * Another commonplace. See e.g. RF, 1, 33; 1v, 34 and 35; of. AV, m, 4, 2. The sexual 
aspects of Indra: Meyer, ur. A critical, but non-sexual study: E. Benveniste and L. Renou, 
Vrira et Vrüragna: étude de mythologie indo-trantenne, Paris, 1034. 
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and stimulating the warrior and raider. The notions of violent robbery and 
impregnation seem to be linked.! Was he called the king of the devas because 
he shared these attributes with the earthly chief, to whom he is constantly and 
tediously likened ? ® A prayer in the Atharva-veda seeks to make the ‘ sprinkled ’ 
king like Indra, in order that the people may have rain?; the warrior king 
in history sought ‘ Indra-hood’ in this very life The very word ksatriya, 
says Sabara-svami, calls to mind Indra. If Indra is not precisely wedded to 
Prthivi, Parjanya certainly is, and there is a complete parallel? Earth is the 
mother, Parjanya (we have seen) is the father, and Parjanya is therefore (like 
Indra) our ruler. Sudaksinaé, hoping that her expected son will enjoy the Earth 
as Indra enjoys Heaven, takes to eating soil... 
divam Marutvān iva bhoksyate bhuvam dsg-anta-exérünta-ratho hs tat-sutah | 
ato 'bhslàse prathamam tathavidhe mano babandhanya-rasan vilanghya sà || ° 

Since they are of a kind, the king and Indra are on visiting terms.!? Like Indra, 
the king is a ' rainer '.* Gonda, who notes the parallelism, points to the mystical 
possession of ojas ( creative vital energy ’) as a kingly quality. Similar expres- 
sions deserve scrutiny. Retas ' rain-water' also means ‘semen ’,® and it is with 
retas that Parjanya satssfies the Earth. Modern Indian speech employs ‘ water’ 
as a euphemism for several fluids, and the Bhdgavata~purdna in an odd story 
about Indra sees a large range of fluids with distinct fertility-connotations as 


1 Ruler: RV, vm, 37, 3. Bull, lord, ‘ rainer’, protector, ‘showerer’: RV,1, 7,8; 9,4; 
10, 10; 32. Even in countries where rainfall can be a nuisance ‘ showering blessings’ is an 
accepted metaphor—and, since we have mentioned a Western usage, are not the uses to which 
the English word husband is put significant in our context ? 

2 He is bhi-éakra (‘the Earth’s Indra’ ?): Sri-Harss cited Sükti-muktāvalī, Baroda, 1938, 
338, No. 25. MBh., xu, 67,4; Arihas., 1,13. The king’s mother is Indra’s mother: AV, v1, 38; 
his bow Indra's weapon : Gonda, xr, 131. Rajat., 1, 99, 100, 174 ; 11, 63; mm, 329,475; 1v, 108, 
164, 194, 217, 372; and so forth. Indra survived in abAégeka ceremonies and the rituals for 
increasing sovereignty ; and also in the South Indian poagal festival, upon which see Meyer, m, 
118 ff. Gonda takes the identification as established : rrr, 63-4, 184, 138 ; 1v, 61. What is the 
relationship of Indra to Gautama Buddha? The concept of Indra held by Buddhist writers is 
sketched ibid., mm, 144. ` 

3 vr, 54, cited V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, War in ancient India. Second ed., Madras, etc., 
1948, at p. 36. 

+ Aindrapadam. M Bh., x11, 78, 34, promises him Indra-salokaià after his death, but that is 
not enough. The ‘state of Indra’ is the conventional boon with which sennyasis are tempted. 
The whole point, so far as it relates to kings, is well elaborated by Dikshitar, War, 31 and ff. 

* On Jaimini, 1, 4, 13. 

6 AV, xu, 1, 42. 

7 See p. 110, n. 2, above and p. 119, n. 4, below, also MBh., xu, 92, 1. 

* RF., vm, 101, 2. 

° Ragh., m, 4. 

1° ibid., 1, 75 ; Rajat., 1v, 222-40. Indra also gives lessons in stateoraft : M Bh., xu, 140, 17. 

11 R. Aiyangar, introd. to Rajadharmakinda, 17. The most explicit text is Manu, 1x, 304. 

13 ro, 64, 134. ; 

13 See Meyer, op. cit., m1, 150. 

^ RF., v, 88, 4-6, with S&yapa thereon, is extraordinarily suggestive, since the word avati 
aptly implies sexual satisfaction (cf. Ragh., 1, 65, cit. sup.) On refas and Parjanya as an 
impregnator see also RV., v, 88, 1; vu, 101, 6; and 108, 2. 
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mystical representatives of rain-water. The root ers ‘to rain’ has a most 
ancient duality of meaning: it suggests the pouring or scattering of generative 
fluid. Vrsa implies any male animal, and the mightiest of its kind. The 
Atharva-veda prays for sovereignty even over Indra, over Heaven, and over the 
Earth, for the chief, in these suggestive words 3 : 
vrgendrasya vrsā divo ursa prihivya ayam | 
orsa vtávasya bhūtasya tvam ekavrso bhava || 
Vrsabha, with which the Rgveda compares Parjanya and Indra, came to 
be a bull, but how did mahis? come to mean ‘ chief queen’ when its principal 
meaning is ‘she-buffalo’? Wilhelm Rau recently pointed out the curious 
connexion here between the Queen, a cow, the Mother, and the Earth. The 
king is a bull amongst men; tbe idea of a king growing past potency in office 
is distasteful to traditional Hindu notions, and the large (but curiously often 
unfruitful) harem was always an ostensible sign of the king’s possession of 
the necessary qualification. Two classes of humans should not die a natural 
death: they should be buried alive or drowned, starve themselves to death, or, 
in the case of the first only, die in battle or of wounds received in battle. These 
are the king, and the sannyast.5 It has been observed that they are the only 
persons to possess tejas, that characteristic Indian attribute of males, and they 
are the only persons marked out for their possession—though in different 
contexta and for different purposes—of abundant semen. 
prihiwt sarva-bhutandm janitrt tad-vidhah striyah | 
puman praja-patis taira $ulram tejo-mayam viduh || " 
And what is the yaéas of the king, the clear white fluid fit to be drunk, particu- 


larly by dependants or those humiliated ? Drinking fame is a notable Indian 
metaphor. 


1 vi, 7, 2-40; 8, 42; 9, 4-11. 

3 Cited in Dikshitar, War, 37, n. 63a; Gonda, rv, 28. 

3 See p. 118, n. 1, above, and compare the warrior's hymn to the virile urgan Indra in AV, 
xix, 13. 

* op. oit., 106, para. 71, ref. SB, v, 3, 1, 4. The learned author assembles further references 
suggesting that the witaravedi, the lioness, and the female buffalo are supernaturally related. 
Indra’s and Parjanya’s relationship with Prthivi, and Indra’s other sexual exploits, were taken 
for granted in medieval times ; Sayana tells us that ‘ for fun ’ Indra had intercourse with a mare 
and begot a cow: comm. on RV, 1, 121, 2. 

5 King: refs. in Dikshitar, War, 19, 387-01 ; R. Áryangar, op. cit., introd., 75, n. 1; Kane, 
op. oit., xy, 57-8; Iv, 605; sannyüs: Kane, I, ch. xxvui. See Medhàatithi on Manu, vn, 89. 
History abounds with examples of sannydsis or would-be sanayists who have committed suicide 
by fire or water, and burial alive, as & literal interpretation of the requirement of death by 
eamadhi (with which compare the Jainas’ sallekhand), takes place even to-day. Note that only 
babies and sannydsts are entitled to burial as distinct from cremation. Moreover there 15 a 
reciprocity between rájas and sannyisis of a most unexpected kind. They appear to be at opposite 
poles of existence: but the royal rat (Gonda, ru, 45) and the rûja whose rajyam is his dórama 
or tapas, are commonplaces, whence Ragh., 1, 58, is beautifully apt. See also Sakunt., I, 14. 
Both rûja and sunnyüsi in the form of rst are, of course, perfect father-figures. 

* Gonda, nr, 71; iv, 133. The last reference links tejas and virya, mystical efficiency and 
sexual potency. Professor Gonda sees in the Aévamedha sacrifice (1v, 134-5) a ritual primarily 
intended to increase the king’s potency (and thence his qualification to rule widely). 

7 MBh., xu, 183, 15: for the printed sukram many manusoripta read suklam. 
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sa nandini-stanyam aninditatma sad-vatsalo vaisa-hutavasesam | 
papau Vasssthena krtabhyanujfiah $ubhram yaso mürtam ivatersnah || ١ 
bhiipesu küpesv iva rikta-bhavam kriva prapapalikayasva yasya | 
vira-érsyà. kirts-sudha-rasasya disäm mukhàni pranayi-krtüna || * 


A prolongation of Morris Carstairs’ brillant discoveries in the psychological 
connotations of white fluids, white foods, and related matters, may throw 
light on this question? 1 
Apparently, quite apart from considerations of ‘ sacredness’, the Indian 
king was first and foremost a male. Royal titles, like Dharavarsa, Akalavarsa, 
Amoghavarga, and so on, combine the ‘ raining ' and masculine attributes. At 
the ‘ coronation’ fluids, viscous and clear, play varied and essential parts. 
Just as abhisecana with water over the head is essential for the king’s authority, 
so the dharmasastra recommends that he be abhtstkta annually and on special 
occasions. We wonder what is behind the symbolism of the vasordhárá, which 
as Rangaswami Aiyangar pointed out 5 may be performed to destroy enemies, 
at anniversaries of abhisekas, or the births of princes, etc., and mimetically 
promises the ‘shower’ of wealth and other blessings which the devas give in 
return—a ‘shower’ which pours over the head of the sacrifier, i.e. the king 
himself. For the rite consists in a very slow trickling of ghee into a consecrated 
fire kindled at the bottom of a pit in the middle of a dwelling. The learned 
commentator, quoting Kālidāsa, points out that here showering, sprinkling, 
blessings, martial potency, and reciprocity between Heaven and Earth are all 
inextricably associated : and doubtless we might go further. Why does the 
king have to erect the ‘ flagstaff of Indra’, on which there seems to be a large 
literature, and which is, as Meyer has abundantly proved,* as much a phallic 
symbol as any of the poles, liñgams, obelisks, viragals, or other tall stones, 
whether actually worshipped or not ? For the sake of rain and ‘ to become lord 
of the world’ he erects what Gonda identifies as a maypole. For fertility 


1 Ragh., 1, 09. Süktim., 339—a verse calling yaóas by the suggestive word sukla. Vajapeya 
= ‘drink of vigour ’, on which see refs. in Gonda, Iv, 37; ibid., 38, 134-6, for the meanings of 
vaja. It is not precisely retas, but it is evidently the condition of having ample retas pent up. 
Carstairs enlarges on secret rites involving incest, etc., and no doubt holiness and horror are often 
related. The relation between sexuality and holiness seems to maintam similar features through- 
out the Indo-Kuropean world, but as Professor Gonda emphasizes, India provides quite special 
developments of the common heritage. 

* Bilhana, Vikramankadeva-cariia, Banaras, 1945, 1, 89. The pure yaáas of one king was so 
abundant that it had to be stored in a reservoir (hke the seed of Prajapati that formed the lake 
Manassa): Ep. Ind., vu, p. 43; cf. Heesterman, cit. inf, 190. Somadeva's Yaéastilaka bears an 
intriguing and doubtless apt title. South Indian inscr., I0, p. 398, v. 92: the son of Rüjaràja 
seized the pure pearls which had become seeds, as 15 were, of the pure fame (in the plural) of the 
Pandya king. 

* op. cit., 83 f., 166. Meyer, index, ‘ Honig’, ‘Milch ’. The lung's couch at the ‘ coronation " 
may be made of wood yielding a milk-white sap. 

4 N. Law, ubi cit.; Kane, nr, 72 ff.; Gonda, m, 43; rv, 33 ff, 46 ff. 

5 Introd. to Rajadharmakainda, 80-1. Meyer seems to have omitted to mention this. 

5 1r, 7 ff.; 192. It is Indra himself, rı, 13, 24, 40, 41, 98. On stones see ibid., I, 57. 
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southern Indians to this day pour ghee on the tall stones erected to com- 
memorate the deaths of heroes in battle, and such stones are erected elsewhere 
to assert prestige, and to secure good crops. Planting columns was a sign 
of virility and a sop to vanity as much in India as in the West 1: one planted 
a Kadamba tree in one's own soil? and a ‘column of victory’ in one’s 
neighbour’s. 

Perhaps the king was the lover of the Earth because of the physical prowess 
constantly attributed to him ez officio. It enabled him to capture her as the 
ksatriyas were supposed to capture their brides. Perhaps he felt towards her 
that peculiar complex of animal power, jealous subjection, dutiful protection, 
and fearful worship which has been observed between husband and wife in 
orthodox Hindu societies, where marriage still takes place in childhood and 
precedes love. Is the phrase bhi-bhojana an admission that the king’s possession 
of the Earth was not different in kind from an ordinary citizen’s possession of 
his wife ? If so we are a long way towards understanding the attitude of the 
subject towards his king as & second father, an attitude which alone made 
possible the deviations on the part of kings from what was admitted on every 
side to be their duty.” Perhaps the whole notion grew from the primitive 
observation that extraverted zeal and physical prowess, the absolute require- 
menta of a successful brigand or champion, were in some way associated with 
vīrya, a characteristic inseparable from possession of abundant semen.‘ 
Similarly, though perhaps by coincidence, the power that enabled a chief to 
possess the Earth, whether personally or through his dependants and associates, 
was thought of as a fertilizing power, for the acts of cultivation (at least in one 
part of India, these were acts that could not prosper without the ksatriya’s 
inauguration) 5 must have been seen as distinctly masculine, ever since the story 
of Sité started on its long journey, if not before—and hence perhaps the 
connexion between the king and Indra. That the king himself undertook to 
produce rain by keeping up brahmanical offerings and attending to the 
requirements of dharma may have been a secondary development. 

If bhü-palana and bhü-bhojana have happily coalesced, what remains to be 
said of bhü-bharana * If the enjoyed one is kept happy one aspect of bharana 
is accounted for, but what of the other? Is the physical carrying another 
secondary development, made at the time when the king discovered that rule 


1 Alexander probably did not bring the custom to India. The custom of erectang monoliths 
isstillalivein England. A gigantio partly-hewn pillar is to be seen on the village green in Westwell, 
Oxon., ereoted after the first World War to commemorate two soldiers. It is a splendid viragal. 

* Evidence from South India. On trees as fertility symbols, lordly and phallio: Meyer, 1, 
214 ff. ; m, 190-5. 

3 On attitudes to fathers: Carstairs, 67-9, 150-67. Texts emphasizing the father-like status 
of the king: Kane, rr, 62-3. 

4 On virya ; Gonda, rv, 133, 158. After this paper was written the writer discovered with 
pleasure that Professor Gonda had found, in TB, m1, 9, 7, 4, and SB, xm, 2, 9, 6, identifications 
sf the risira (which he translates ‘royal sway °) with the membrum virile. 

5 Vapya-maAgala ceremony, cited by Dev Raj, L'esclavage dans P Inde ancienne, Pondichéry, 
1957, 53. Heesterman’s guess, op. cit. inf. 160, seems appropriate. 
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was a burden? A wife is bhāryä because she was originally -arried along, and. 
thence her master’s responsibility. The Earth could hard have become a 
burden because she was & wife, but rather because proteeting her became 
burdensome. Prajah are not in any case a burden, any more than they are 
enjoyed ; dependency alone must have ceased to imply a Farden long before 
the king's responsibility appeared as such. But if we assert that the image of 
the king with the Earth upon his shoulder is a derivative notici we are not rising 
above conjecture, since the Rgvedic stikta we have already coraulted (1, 121, 2-3) 
explicitly tells us that Indra holds up the Heavens for the 5000 of creatures, 
while in the Atharvaveda we find the prayer, ‘may you ztand firm in the 
world like Indra and may you uphold the kingdom !'. There are evidently 
depths to this problem which can hardly be plumbed with assurance, though 
we may attempt to apprehend them. There remains a fact, 3owever, which it 
may be presumptuous to claim as a clue, but seems worth siting. The word 
used in the siukta for ‘ holding up ' is derived from the root stazibh to prop up ’. 
Now stambha is a pillar. We are told repeatedly that a king mpports the world 
on his arm, which is ‘like a pillar ',* very much as Krishna hold up the mountain. 
The arm-pillar is of course a phallic symbol. Hindus believs the three worlds. 
to be supported upon a pillar. The pillar on the round flat g-pund (the flatness 
has its significance, and the roundness no leas) ? at once calls t» mind Mahadeva, 
the predominant fertility deity. But we have also the xsverse, the pillar, 
apart from other characteristics which do not seem relevant here, holding up 
the three worlds in the form of a (? flat) inhabited place. A commonplace 
stanza says this is Siva, the Phallus. 


namas tunga-Sras-cumbi-candra-camara-carave | 
traslokya-nagarürambha-müla-stambhàga. Sambhav= || 5 


If Indra propped up the Heavens, perhaps because by splitting the clouds he 


1 vr, 87, 1-2. 

3 Kannada examples cited p. 111, n. 3, above. 

3 Gonda, Iv, 53 f., on the Earth's broadness, and Heaven's. On the c-cularity of the king’s 
Earth, ibid., 144 ff. The king should be in the centre of his mandala or -akra (ibid., 148), just, 
we note, a8 the lingam of Mahddeva shows the upright portion in the centr of the yoni portion. 

4 In Biva-Mahádeva the yoni is underneath, the lingam above. But tæ image we have here 
is reversed, as well it may be since the arm, which is the phallic symbol mee the instance cited 
above, p. 111, n. 3), must of necessity be visualized surmounted by that -vhich it is supporting 
and penetrating. The arm with the clenched fist is often used suggestive: in India. The king’s 
arm appears as phallic, doubtless as a symbol of Indra, and as a deity, it sems, in the otherwise 
inexplicable passage in the Kaluchumbarru grant of Vijayaditya Amma I~ the Eastern Cajukya 
of the tenth century (Ep. Ind., vu, p. 186). He is described as sikgas Vallabha-nrpa-sama- 
bhyaroita-bhujah ‘whose arm was personally (or ' publicly’) worshipped. by king Vallabha (1e. 
the Rástraküta emperor, so termed disrespectfully)’. samabhyarcita È a very strong word, 
suggesting worship of the lingam of Siva, and bhuja means nothing but ‘ =m’. 

5 See p. 123, n. 3. This verse commences about seven out of every t= inscriptions (mostly 
engraved on tall monoliths) now standing in the villages or fields of E arpütaka. The white 
cümara, white umbrellas, and the victorious white pennant, all related zo ~ae king and to poles, 
deserve study along the lines suggested here. 
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reinstated daylight (he is elsewhere said to have placed the sun in the sky), 
we are told also that he kept Heaven separate from Earth. But in the same 
stikta (1, 62, 7), Indra not merely keeps them apart, but also upholds them. 
The dydvdprthivi, who appear with Indra in several contexts, sometimes 
supporting him and sometimes supported by him,?* are actually held by him, 
and the commentator Sàyana goes out of his way to point out that this may well 
place Indra in a (characteristic) masculine role, and Heaven and Earth in 
feminine roles, while the holding may be a maintaining or nourishing. 


dutta vi vavre sanaja sanile aydsyah stavamanebhir arkash | 
bhago na mene parame vyomann adharayad rodast sudamsah || 


(Bàyana:)... rodasi dyaivaprthivyau adha@rayat aposayat. yadva. mena iti 
stri-nama. tathaà ca Yaskah: mena gna iti strinàm menā manayanty enah 
(Nir. rr, 21) iti. stri-rfipam àpanne rodasi Indro ’pusyad ity arthah. 

Thus Indra, the personification of the masculine, the prototype of the column 
of victory, bears up, supports, maintains and proteote—or was thought to do 
80 by the very people who attributed the same characteristics to their kings. 
Masculinity, it seems, may be the key to all this. The yont that is the Earth 
requires, it seems, the lingam that is the King.” Should this ultimately be 
proved, its effects upon our understanding of Indian social and political history 
cannot be small, and one of the origins, if not the chief origin, of the ‘ divinity ’ 
of Indo-European kingship may have been discovered. 


1 Gonda, Iv, 141, 148-4, emphasizes how Indra’s expansion is go great that he fills Earth 
and Heaven and the space between, or rather that in extent he surpasses them. Extension, 
swelling so as fully to occupy: this attribute of both Indra and the king is carefully expounded 
by Professor Gonda. J. C. Heeaterman, The ancient Indian royal consecration, The Hague, 
1967, 191, n. 58, points out that the indriya force rises upwards through the three worlds and that 
it is only by rising to the third world that Indra can master it. His work refers to what he calls 
indriya- virya- frequently, pointing out its importance in the rdjastiga. 

* In particular note RY., uu, 30, 5: ime cid Indra rodasi aptre yat samgrbhna Maghavan 

kadir it te, which Sabara (on Jaimini, rx, 1, 6 and 9) hastens to explain away, because though 
Indra grips them in a ‘ fistful’ (kadéth = musth, which, N.B., is suspected to mean penis in one 
citation in Monier-Williams), the jurist is reluctant to ascribe either possession or ownership to n 
devai. 
3 Nothing depicts the king’s nature as phallus-pillar-Indra more clearly than the axis mundi 
pose of the king, about to be ‘ sprinkled’, standing erect on his throne (the navel of the Earth), 
with both arms reaching to the sky: MS, 4, 4,3: 53.16 referred to and expounded brilliantly 
by Heesterman, op. cit., 101 and n. 51. 
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THE OXFORD MANUSCRIPT OF IBN TAYMIYYA’S 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN POLEMICS 


According to Brockelmann (Supplement, 11, 123, nos. 72, 13), Ibn Taymiyya 
wrote, apart from some shorter treatises, two major anti-Christian polemical 
works: Z'akhj ahl al-injil wa’l-nahj al-sahith fi'l-radd ‘ala man baddal din 
‘Isa b. Maryam al-Masth (no. 72), a copy of which is said to be preserved in 
Oxford (a, 45); and al-Jawab al-sahth li-man baddal din al-Masth (no. 73), 
a copy of which is reported as being contained in the same Oxford MS, as well 
as in a number of other MSS and in two Cairo editions. (I have at my disposal 
the edition Cairo, 1823/1905.) 

An examination of the Oxford MS (Marsh 299) shows that this account 
of its contents is not correct. The manuscript does not in fact contain two 
works, and the error seems to be entirely Brockelmann’s, for A. Nicoll, in his 
description of the MS (Catalogue, vol. I, no. 45,'pp. 74-5 and additions, p. 510) 
says that the MS contains Takhjil ahl al-injil . . . and says nothing about 
a second work. On the other hand, a comparison shows that the contents of 
the MS are in fact identical with the last quarter of al-Jawab7al-sahth, corre- 
‘sponding to the portion from vol. m, p. 258, to the end of the book (vol. xv, 
p. 324) in the printed edition. It has, however, a title-page and a short 
introduction, in which the MS is given as a different work by Ibn Taymiyya. 

Fol. 1 is not an authentic part of the MS: the paper and handwriting 
are both quite different from those of the subsequent folios. The recto bears 


the following title : 
اهل الانجيل‎ Jat كتاب‎ 


1 Nicoll knew the title (Bayan) al-Jawab al-sahih eto. only from Haji Khalifa ; he noticed 
its similarity to the title as given in the Oxford MS and suggested that the two titles may refer 
to the same work. The note in the Leiden Catalogue by de Jong and de Goeje (1v, p. 251): ‘ The 
‘Bodleian MS Nio. 45 contains another, but this time complete, copy of the same work [al-Jawab 
al-sahih]” is erroneous and is possibly based on the remark of Nicoll just referred to. S 

3 Ibn Taymiyya's name is Abu’l-‘Abbās Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Halim . .. b. Muhammad; the 
form given in tho title is erroneous. 
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بسم الله oe!‏ الرحيم الحمد لله الذى شرع The verso begins as follows: UJ‏ 
الدين» والصلوة والسلام على افضل من اعتصم abs‏ المتين» سيدنا ومولانا محمد عبده 
الكافرين » صلوة دائمة متعاقبة فى كل وقت وحين» وسم Ls‏ كثيرا الى يوم الدين. 
اما بعد فيقول العبد المتمسّك بذيل الالطاف atl‏ » ابو العباس dal‏ بن تيميه› 
able Ud‏ المول بغفران ذنبه الحفى والجلى"» هذا كتاب سميته dem‏ اهل 
الانجيل» rdh‏ الصحيح» ف الرد على من dX‏ دين عيسى بن مرم المسيح» اذكر 
فيه اعلام النبوات “al‏ الحديث والكتاب الفصيح» فاقول ally‏ الهمادى» «des‏ توككلى 
واعتّادى » aly‏ ملجأى واستنادى : Lie, gel‏ الله وايانا ان النصارى هم قول مشهور 

بيهم وهو أن منهم من يقول ان محمدا صلع لم يبشر به النبوات الخ. 
From here the text of the manuscript goes on as in the printed edition of‏ 
the al-Jawab al-sahth (xu, 258, 1. 3 from below and what follows).‏ 

The MS ends, like the printed edition (rv, 324) with the words : مسوط‎ lias 
pl cer $. There follows the colophon in the hand of the scribe; the words 

in square brackets are, however, not authentic, but were written by a forger 
over an erasure : | العصر‎ doy! الامام العام العلامة‎ | e ت النبوات تصنيف‎ 
عبد | الله احمد بن محمد بن حنبل | الشيباف]‎ Gl] فريد الدهر شيخ الاسلام‎ 
Originally the colophon no doubt contained the name of the true author, 


Ibn Taymiyya ; the forger, however, wanted to ascribe the book to the founder 
of the Hanbali school, Ahmad b. Hanbal himself! His effort was not successful, 


for someone pasted over the forged name and wrote instead ıı e ابن‎ 


GNA .عبد الله محمد ,بن تيمية‎ (Nicoll reproduced this state of the colophon.) 
On the left side there is a note with the signature of the scribe: Muhammad 
b. Yüsuf b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Hanbali al-Maqdisi ; the date 
is unfortunately illegible. On the right side there is a note in a different hand : 
هذا اخر الكتاب وهو الرد على النصارى تاليف سيدنا | شيخ الاسلام ابى العباس‎ 
aie otl الدين احمد بن تيمية تغمده الله | [بالر<لمة والرضوان واسلمه فيح‎ E 
cS و‎ 

One is tempted simply to conclude, in view of the fact that the title-page 
and the beginning of the text are obviously later substitutes, that a fragmentary 
copy of al-Jawab al-sahih received a forged title-page and a forged introduction 
by an owner who wanted to give his property the semblance of a complete work. 
The problem is, however, more complicated than that. It can be shown that 


1 I do not know why this curious form of the name (referring to Ibn Taymiyyn's ancestor 
Muhammad ?) was chosen. 
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the volume is not a fragment which owes its present extent to chance. Vol. rm, 
p. 258 is an important turning point in the structure of Ibn Taymiyya’s book. 
As can be seen from the analysis in E. Fritsch, Islam und Christentum im 
Mittelalter, Breslau, 1930, pp. 31-2, up to that point Ibn Taymiyya is refuting 
paragraph by paragraph the Christian Apology from Cyprus which gave the 
occasion for the writing of his own work. ‘ After having dealt with the Apology 
of Cyprus there follows a discussion of the prophecies in the Old and New 
Testaments referred to Muhammad (rr, 258 to 1v, 38), of the conversions of 
Christians and Jews in the time of Muhammad (1v, 39-62), and more especially 
of the miracles of Muhammad which prove his prophecy (Iv, 62-287) ' (Fritsch). 
One has therefore the impression that the portion contained in the Oxford MS 
may have led an independent existence, either as a special part detached from 
the whole of the book, or more probably as an independent treatise—or even 
as a preliminary draft, which was subsequently incorporated into the great 
work of polemics. In this connexion we may recall that the colophon says 
* The prophecies are finished ' (tammat al-nubuwwat) ; now this is in itself a very 
unusual phrase for a colophon, and can hardly be meant as a title, but seems 
to be somehow connected with the subject of the volume and describes fairly 
well its contents." Are the title-page and the introduction, though not an 
original part of the MS in a material sense, then authentic in their contents ? 
The fact that the colophon does not give the same title as they do, and also the 
fact that the title Takhj1l ahl al-snjtl . . . does not seem to figure in the lists of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s works, speak against this. A final decision on the nature of 
the volume and its relation to the final form of the al-Jawdb al-sahth cannot 
be reached without the examination of the MSS of that work. 

The matter is rendered even more complicated by the fact that Ibn Taymiyya 
is reported by Hajji Khalifa (Istanbul ed. of 1941, 1, 379-80) to have composed 
a polemical book called al-Takhjil liman baddala’'l-Tawrat wa'l-Inji. This 
title is similar to that given by the Oxford MS, but is not identical; moreover 
the incipit given by Hajji Khalifa : الحمد لله الذى فطرنا على دين الاسلام الخ‎ 
does not coincide with that of the Oxford MS. If we assume that the title of the 
Oxford MS is due to a falsification, one could also suggest that the forger con- 
cocted his title from a combination of the title of the book seen by Hajji Khalifa 
and that of the al-Jawab al-sahth ; but judgment must be reserved. 

There is, however, another error to be cleared up in this connexion. 
Brockelmann states (loc. cit., under no. 72) that Ibn Taymiyya’s Takhjil 
ahl al-injil has been epitomized by Abu'l-Fadl al-Su'üdi under the title of 
Mukhiasar Takhjtl man harrafa’l-mjtl, and this might be held to authenticate 


1 A book by Ibn Taymiyya bearing the title of Kuab al-nubuwwài has been published in 
Cairo in 1346, and registered by Brockelmann, Supplement, 11, 120, no. 3, (I am much obliged 
to Professor H. Laoust for lending me his copy.) This book, however, deals with the miracles 
of the Prophet from an inner Islamic dogmatic point of view, and polemizes against Muslifns 
who hold opinions different from those of the author rather than against the AR al-Kitáb ; 
and there is no connexion between it and the present MS. 
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the title in the Oxford MS, were it not that al-Su‘idi’s epitome has in fact 
nothing to do with Ibn Taymiyya : it is an epitome of a book with a similar 
title written by Abu'l-Baqa&' al-Ja'fari, Takhjil man harraf din al-injil, of which 
the author himself has written a shorter version under the title of al-Baydn 
al-wadüh al-mashhiid min fada'sh al-Nagara wa’l-Yahid. The epitome of the 
Takhjil, by Abu'l-Fadl al-Su'üdi, has been printed by F. J. van den Ham.* 
Finally, whatever we think of the literary character of the Oxford MS, 
by establishing the fact that it is materially identical with the last part of the 
al-Jawab al-gahth, we can unravel another bibliographical problem. Ludovico 
Marracci in his Prodromus ad refutationem Alcorans often quotes substantial 
passages from a work by Ibn Taymiyya (whom he calls ‘ Ahmedus filius 
Abdolhalimi ’, with variations). He does not give its title, but calls it ‘ Apology 
against the Christian religion in favour of the Mohammedan sect’, or usually 
simply ‘ Apology ’. Nicoll noted in his Catalogue that some of the quotations 
are to be found in the Oxford MS. What he did not notice, however, is that 
many quotations do not recur in the Oxford MS, whereas all the quotations 
are to be found in the al-Jawab al-sahth. Marracci obviously had at his disposal 
a copy of the al-Jawab al-sahth and the occurrence of some of the quotations 
in the Oxford MS is of course due to the fact that this is identical with the last 
part of the al-Jawdab al-sahih. C. A. Nallino, in his study of Marracci’s sources 
(‘Le fonti arabe manoscritte dell'opera di Ludovico Marracci sul Corano ’, 
Rendiconti R. Accademia dei Lancet, 1931, 30349 = Raccolta d$ scritti, 1, 
90-134) writes as follows (p. 332 = Raccolta, p. 118): ‘ As regards the work so 
keenly opposed by Marracci, Alexander Nicoll, on p. 510 of the 2nd part 
(Oxford, 1821) of vol. 1 of the Bibl. Bodletanae cod. mss. orient, Catalogus, 
bears witness that it is the still unpublished TakAjil ahl al-injil, “ The shaming 
of the followers of the Gospel” (who are accused of having changed Christ’s 
true religion), a great part of which has passed into the Prodromus of Marracci, 
the first European scholar to turn his attention to the work of Ibn Taymiyya’. 
With his usual perspicacity, Nallino felt that something was not in order and 
added in a footnote : ‘ Nicoll also had at his disposal in Oxford a MS of another 
analogous book by Ibn Taymiyya bearing the title al-Jawab al-sahth ls-man 
baddal din al-Masth (subsequently published in Cairo 1323 Hij., a.D. 1905) 
and of which there is a good résumé by Mons. Ignazio Di Matteo, Ibn Taymiyyah 


1 Bee Hajji Khalifa, 1, 379, immediately preceding the article about Ibn Taymiyya’s TakAjil 
(gee above); Brockelmann, 1, 563, Suppl., 1, 766 (where Abu'l-Fadl [read so for Abu’l-Fida’] 
al-Su‘üdî’s epitome is again registered, this time ın the correct context [though it is not made 
clear that it is an epitome of the TakAjil, not of the al- Bayan al-wadü]) ; E. Fritsch, Islam und 
Christentum im Mittelalter, Breslau, 1030, 17. According to M. Stemschneider, Polemische und 
apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache, 36, the MS Atf Efendi 6 contains the T'akAjil, 
according to Brookelmann the al Bayttn al-wagah. Al-Safi b. al-'Assal's [d. before 1260] Nakj 
al-aabil is (of course) not a refutation of ‘Ibn Taymiyya’s [born 1263] TakAjil ahl al-injil’ 
(L. Cheikho, al-Makhtatat al-‘arabiyya li-katabai al-nasriniyya, Beirut, 1924, p. 12, quoted by 
Keitsch, p. 25), but of Abu'l-Baqàü's Takhjil, as it is correctly stated in G. Graf, Geschichte der 
christlichen arabischen, Literatur, 11, 389. 

2 Disputatio pro regione Muhammedanorum adversus Oliristianos, Leiden, 1877-90. 
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o riassunto della su opera . . ., Palermo, 1912, in 16°. I stress this, because without 
the testimony of Nicoll one could think of the al-Jawdb, in which many of the 
passages quoted by Marracci also recur textually’. As a matter of fact, Nicoll 
had at his disposal only Marsh 299—the idea that he had access also to the 
al-Jawab, and that his assertion that Marracci’s quotations recur in Marsh 299 
implies that Marsh 299 agrees better with Marracci’s text than the al-Jawab, 
is based on the wrong assumption (probably derived from Brockelmann) that 
Marsh 299 also contains the al-Jawàüb. As we have already seen that this 
is not so, there is therefore no longer anything to prevent us from concluding 
that Marracci’s quotations are from the al-Jawab al-sahth. 
S. M. STERN 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REFERENCE TO SHAHRI DIALECT AT 
ZUFÁR 


The extract forming the subject of this note is taken from vol. m of the 
unabridged Fatawa of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Afif al-Din ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. 
‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim Makhramah al-Saibani al-Djühi * which was inspected 
in 1954 by courtesy of its owner the Kadi of Dathinah. The Kadi possesses 
only this volume, and the existence of a complete set has not yet been reported. 
This is the more to be regretted in that vol. nr is & work of interest and 
importance. The usual epitome of the Fatáwa Bà Makhramah commonly 
found in Hadramawt is now available at the Library of the School in photo- 
graphic form, the original being in the Sultan's Library in al-Mukallà. It is 
probable that copies of this latter recension are common throughout all the 
Shaf' centres of Southern Arabia. A search throughout its pages has not, 
however, revealed any allusion to the fatwa in which the passage infra figures, 
though cases of contracts by foreigners in Árabic are discussed at length from 
many Shàfi3 sources (fols. 232a-233a). 

According to biographical details supplied by the compiler of the epitome, 
the author was born at al-Shihr in 907 m. (a.D. 1501-2) where he twice held 
the office of Kadi, in 943 5. (A.D. 1536-7), and in 945 m. (a.D. 1538-9). He later 
went to Aden where he died in 972 nm. (A.D. 1564-5). It is reasonable to suppose 
that the case in question was referred to him from Zufār while he was Kadi 
at al-Shihr. Both of these ports were controlled by the Kathiri Sultans, brothers, 
though they were not usually on good terms with each other. Connexions 
between Zufdr and al-Shibr have always been close. 

The legal point at issue relates to the formula of divorce, and it might 
be compared with a question sent from Malabar to Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami ? 

1 See above, p. 124, and n. 1. 

2 The size of the full collection may be imagined when 15 18 realized that vol. 111 contains no 
less than 1,020 pages. There were two collections of Bà Makhramah’s Fatiwé both of which were 


utilized in the epitome ; I do not know to which thia volume belongs. 
> Al Fatawé al-kubrà al-fikhiyah, Cairo, 1988, rv, 129. 
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for his opinion ; there, an Arabic formula of divorce was apparently incorrectly 
used to establish a separation, and the question arose as to whether the 
pronunciation of such a formula with a different intention was held to form 
a valid divorce. It is a pity I did not record B& Makhramah’s answer, but 
with a wealth of material to scrutinize in so short a time, one sometimes omits 
material which later proves interesting. 
The passage runs as follows : 
Y وليس هم عجم ومع ذلك يقدرون اكثرهم على العربية ولكنهم اذا ارادوا الطلاق‎ 
وان اراد‎ Cub مشخلوت‎ (s قال‎ Ule يطلقون الا بلغتهم فاذا اراد احدهم ان يطلق‎ 
النلاث قال ٹی مشخلوت ثثيت وان اراد طلقتين قال ثريت واذا اراد خطابها وهى‎ 
علق على اعطا شی وهی غايبه بمعنى هی قال‎ bh انت قال هيت‎ aue حاضره‎ 
ای امراتى » ومشخلوت ای طالق» وطيت ای واحده وثثيت ای الثلاث‎ us سه فقوله‎ 
وثريت ای ثنتين وهيت ای انت وسه ای هى.‎ 
* A question from al-Dja‘fari, Kadi of Zufar... “ Bedouin called al-Shahra 
who have a language like the Africans, but they are not Africans, and, not- 
withstanding, most of them can cope with Arabic. However, when they wish 
to (pronounce a) divorce, they only (pronounce a) divorce in their own language. 
When one of them wishes to divorce without compensation * he says, ' Tity 
mešhalót tt’. If he wishes the triple (divorce) he says, ‘ Títs mešhalót tatét’. If 
he wishes (to pronounce) a double divorce he says, ‘ Terít'. When he wishes to 
- address her, she being present, with the sense of ‘ you (f.)', he says, ‘hit’. 
When he adds by way of giving something, she being absent, with the sense of 
‘she’, he says, ‘se’. His saying ‘tit’, means ' my wife’, and ° mešhalót ° 
means ‘ divorced ’, and ‘ ts£' means ‘ once’, and ‘ tatét? means ‘ with the triple 
(divorce) ’, and ‘ trft’ means ‘double (divorce)’; ‘hi’ means ‘you (£)', 
and ‘se’ means ‘she’”’.’ 
At the present day the formula for divorce as used by ordinary people in 
Aden is: رجوع‎ ay ab Le فلانه بنت فلان مطلقه بالثلاث بطلاق خلوع‎ 
In Hadrami colloquial Arabic the variant form of the latter part of the above 
phrase is : ما له رجعی‎ pe طلاق‎ 
In historical and other MSS the Shahra tribe is mentioned from time to 
time. For example, in the Chronicle of Shanbal, under the events of the year 
1 The term Barr al-‘Adjam 1s applied to the African littoral of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden 
by the South Arabians, probably applying more particularly to Somaliland. In view of the 
connexion between the Semitic languages of parts of that area and the Mahrah group of dialects, 
the author’s observation is most pertinent. 
* The use of ‘ madjdjan-an ' 18 a little strange here, unless it be a technical term of which we 
afe ignorant. 


3 Adenese Arabs when asked their opinion on the sense of this phrase, suggested that it 
referred to the dowry, no doubt that part of it known as mu'akhkhar, 
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834 x. (A.D. 1430-1), there is an allusion to al-Karà and al-Shahra near Zufar, 
and they may even be mentioned before this date. Al-Sahrü is written in 
the MS but no great significance need be attached to this as South Arabian 
MSS are prone to omit diacritics where names are considered well known. It is 
believed that this tribe gave its name to al-Shihr (which has in fact another 
name also), and a medieval geography * states that ‘its inhabitants were 
a generation of the Mahrah called al-Shahrat’. A Mahri to-day described 
both the Kara and Shahra tribes as being of Bin Taimür, and stated that 
al-Shahri was daf which would imply that it was inferior in some respects.? 
A plural of al-Shihr is sometimes used as a variant, al-Ashhar. If it be 
true that the Shahra did live in al-Shihr, then this must have been before 
Islam, but there are actually numbers of Mahrah living in al-Shihr to this day. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Die älteste Aufzeichnung über die Sahri-Sprache 3 war bisher die ‘ Note 
sur la langue hhymiarite’ des französischen Konsuls Fulgence Fresnel,‘ die 
er am 12. Dezember 1837 aus Gidda an J. Mohl schickte. Er bringt einige 
Paradigmata zum Verb der von ihm Ehkili ë genannten Sprache, einige Wörter 
und eine Ubersetzung von Genesis xxxvii, 2. Dieses geringe Material ist insofern 
besonders interessant, als es ähnlich dem Soqotri am Verb einen voll ausge- 
bildeten Dual aufweist, der 60 Jahre spüter, als David Heinrich Müller seine 
Texte aufnahm, bis auf wenige Reste verschwunden war.’ Schon für diesen 
kurzen Zeitraum kónnen wir also einen Wandel in der Sprache feststellen. 

Die oben mitgeteilte Stelle führt uns nun gleich drei Jahrhunderte weiter 
zurück und darf trotz der Dürftigkeit ihres Materials als die weitaus älteste 
Quelle für das Sahri und die neusiidarabischen Sprachen überhaupt unser 
Interesse beanspruchen. 

Im einzelnen ist zur Erklärung der Wörter folgendes zu bemerken : 

(1) Hts enthält i ‘ Frau’, heute ti. Bittner,’ 1, § 24 erklärt das Wort als 
Metathese von * < titi > *(e)niít mit Assimilation des n an das t. Das 


1 K. al-Nisbah ila ‘l-mawids‘ wa-’l-buldan. See R. B. Serjeant, ‘ Two sixteenth-century 
Arabian geographical works’, BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1958, 269. 

2 Dr. Wagner points out that D. H. Muller, Die Mehri- und Soqotri-Sprache, us, Wien, 1907, 
120) states, ' Es gibt zwei Arten von Bergbewohnern : die Shari (die Schwachen), welche Klienten 
der Stamme zu sein scheinen, und Qabtli, welche also dem Stamm selbst angehoren. Hier habe 
ich folgende Glosse : Be-erden Quliy be-Shari (eo mit h nicht mit b !) = qerativi (arab.) ’. 

3 Zu dieser gegenüber dem bisher üblichen Shauri richtigeren Bezeichnung der Sprache vgl. 
Charles D. Matthews, Non-Arabic place names in central South Arabia. Maschinenschriftlich 
vervielfaltigter Auszug seines auf dem 24. Internationalen Orientalistenkongress ın Munchen 
1957 gehaltenen Vortrages. 

4 Journal Asiatique, Sér. 8, Tom. vi, 1838, 79-84. 

* Vgl. die heute übliche arabische Form al-Hakli. 

* Vgl. Ewald Wagner, ' Die erste Person Dualis im Semitischen ', ZDMG, on, 1952, 229-83. 

* Mit Bittner ist im folgenden auf Maximilian Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache in den 
Bergen von Dofdr und am Persischen Meerbusen, 1-1v (Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie dêr 
Wissenschaften in Wien. Philos.-hist. KI., Bd. oxxx, Abh 2, 4,5; Bd. SERE Abh. 5), 
Wien, 1915-17, verwiesen. 
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Wort gehört also zu sem. "nt. Die vorliegende alte Form zeigt, dass die Laute 
nicht plótzlich umgesprungen sind, sondern zuerst eine progressive Assimila- 
tion stattfand und dann eine Dissimilation. -4 ist das Possessivsuffix der 
1. Person sing. Hine Tonverschiebung hat sein Antritt nicht zur Folge, vgl. 
Bittner, 1r, $ 20-1. 

(2) me£halót ist fem. sing. des Partizips des Kausativ-Reflexivstammes 
(== arab. X) von Aly. Im Sabri ist von diesen Radikalen bisher nur der Steige- 
rungs-Einwirkungsstamm (= arab. I) Ali in der transitiven Bedeutung 
‘(eine Frau) entlassen' belegt, vgl. Bittner, m, § 17. Im Mehri bedeutet der 
Steigerungsstamm hôl? ebenfalls * (eine Frau) entlassen ', vgl. Bittner, Mehri- 
Studien, r, § 103. Doch findet sich hier auch der Kausativ-Reflexivstamm 
Shaliyét in der Bedeutung ‘sie ging vom Manne weg’ mit dem Futurpartizip 
mekhalsyéte, vgl. Bittner, Mehri-Studten, 11, § 106b. In unserem Falle muss die 
Bedeutung ' entlassen sein’ sein. Das Sahri das das Futurpartizip des Mehri 
nicht kennt, verwendet heute auch die anderen Partizipien nur noch sehr selten, 
meist in substantivierter Bedeutung. Vielleicht war zur Zeit unseres Textes 
das Partizipium noch lebendiger. Ausserdem handelt es sich um eine stehende 
Formel, die durchaus noch bedeutend ülter sein kann. Da Partizipien heute 
sehr selten sind, nimmt es nicht Wunder, dass Bittner, Ir, § 6 für den Reflexiv- 
Kausativstamm keinen Beleg angibt. Doch finden wir ein erstarrtes Partizip 
dieses Stammes in efiSdger, fem. 67800701 ‘ein anderer, vgl. Bittner, 1x, $ 31 
(Radikale gyr). Wenn in unserem Falle auch kein Verb II y sondern III y 
vorliegt, so wird man doch nach dem Vorbild von efiijarót und dem oben 
genannten Futurpartizip meshaliyéte des Mehri meškalét vokalisieren dürfen, - 
obwohl nach dem Vorbild des Imperfekts des Kausativ-Reflexivstammes im 
Bahri auch megaflét in Frage käme. Die stets betonte Femininendung -ót 
ist gerade bei Partizipien besonders häufig, vgl. Bittner, r, § 42, Anm. 3. 
Anstelle des anlautenden me- hatte man im heutigen Šahri eher eñ- erwartet, 
da heutzutage m -|- Vokal zumeist umspringen und m dann vor dem folgenden 
Konsonanten nasaliert wird, vgl. Bittner, x, $ 9 und § 37b. Da jedoch auch 
heute noch unnasalierte Formen vorkommen, würe es zuviel gesagt, wenn 
man behauptete, dass das Fatwa eine ültere Form bewahrt hatte, die die 
Nasalierung noch nicht kannte.* 

! Hiermit ist im folgenden auf Maximilian Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der 
Mehri-Sprache in Sudarabien, 1-v, 1-111 (Bitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
m Wien. Philos.-hist. Kl, Bd. onxu, Abh. 5; onxvnur, 2; onxxu, 5; Oornxxiv, 4; ornxxvr l; 
OLXXVH, 2, 3), Wien, 1909-16, verwiesen. 

3 Noch weiter fortgesohritten war diese Entwicklung dagegen bereits 1840 in dem Dialekt 
des Šahri, der Sprache der Insel Curia Muria, von dem J. G. Hulton in seiner ‘ Notice on the Curia 
Muria Island’, Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, rı, 1840, 183-97, 103 Worter 
gufzeichnete. Hier ist die Nasalierung bereits wieder aufgegeben, so dass das m vollig geschwunden 
ist, vgl. Wolf Leslau, ‘The position of the dialect of Curia Muris in modern South Arabic’, 
BSOAS, xr, 1, 1947, 17, Conclusion $ 5. Aus der gleichen Zeit finden wir freilich in den Sahri- 
Aufzeichnungen von L. Krapf, die G. H. A. v. Ewald in seinem Artikel Ueber die himjarische 
Sprache’, Zettschryft fur die Wissenschaft der Sprache, Bd. 1, 1846, 311-15 veroffentlichte (das 
Sahri wird dort Sprache von Murbat dafar genannt) noch volhg unnasalisiertes magrub ‘ Abend’ 
gegenuber dem gleichen Wort esijréb ‘ Westen ° bei Bittner, 1, § 370, 
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(3) tt ist das Femininum zu tad ‘eins’, vgl. Bittner, m, 8 32, und zur 
Etymologie auch Bittner, Mehri-Studten, m, § 70. 

(4) tatét ‘drei’ ist die maskuline Form des Zahlworts > *taltét, vgl. 
Bittner, rr, § 32. 

(5) terít (oder trit) + ist das Femininum von tro ‘ zwei’, vgl. Bittner, It, § 32 
und zur Etymologie auch Bittner, Mehn-Studien, n, $ 71. 

Seltaam ist der Wechsel des Genus beim Zahlwort. Aber man muss ja wohl 
ein Wort wie ‘ Entlassung ' oder ‘ Mal’ ergänzen. Vielleicht ist hierbei einmal 
an ein maskulines und einmal an ein feminines Wort gedacht. Oder taté ist 
ein Fehler für die feminine Form flet (wie im Arab. ohne Femininendung). 
Auch sonst finden wir in der Konstruktion der Zahlworter im Sahri gelegentlich 
einige Verwirrung. So steht z. B. bei Müller kurz hintereinander ‘aséret šet 
deréhim, ‘edré šitét deréhim, und 'áéer šet deréhim ‘16 Dirham ?. Ein ähnlicher 
Fehler kommt auch im Soqotri einmal vor.? 

(6) hü ‘du (fem.)’, vgl. Bittner, 1, § 19. 

(T) se ‘sie’ 3. Pers. fem. sing., vgl. Bittner, rz, § 19. Das ^ soll sicher das e 
ausdriicken wie in der türkischen Orthographie. 


EWALD WAGNER 
١ 


NEW PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS ON SILVER VESSELS . 


Under the title ‘ Argenterie d'un seigneur sassanide' Dr. Ghirshman 
describes, in Ars Orientalis, 1, 1957, 77-82, a recent find, made in Mazendaran,* 
of silver-ware, the most important constituent of which is a set of three richly 
ornamented bowls with Pahlavi inscriptions. Of these inscriptions, throughout 
in pointillé, only feeble traces can be seen in the photographs that accompany 
the article; for the purpose of reading we depend wholly on a drawing (p. 81). 
Drawings are useful enough when they supplement photographs; but no 
student of epigraphy likes being compelled to rely on another man's eyes. In 
view of their importance for the history of Oriental art, these inscriptions 
deserved better ; for they supply, for the first time, a definite date for specimens 
of ° Sassanian ' silver-ware. 

As most Pahlavi inscriptions on objects made of gilver,5 the newly discovered 
ones consist of two parts, (1) the owner's name followed by NPSH ‘own’ 
(= ‘ belongs to N.N.’), and (2) a determination of the weight, usually in the 
form MN (number) ZWZN ‘ (made) from so many drachms ' or MN (number) 


+ In der Handschrift steht das erste Mal trt! statt tirtt, was offensichtlich ein Fehler ist. An 
der zweiten Stelle sind die diakritischen Punkte richtig gesetzt. 

* David Heinrich Muller, Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache. m, Shaun-Texte (Kasserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Sudarabische Expedition, Bd. vm), Wien, 1907, 28. 

3 Vgl. Ewald Wagner, Syntar der Mehri-Sprache unter Berucksichtigung auch der anderen 
neusudarabischen Sprachen (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut fur 
Orientforschung. Veroffentlichung Nr. 13), Berlin, 1953, § 167. 

* The precise locality 1s not indicated. . 

5 For a brief survey of relevant material seo my ‘ Mitteliranisoh ' (== Handbuch der Orrentalistsk, 
Iv, Iranesttk, Pt. 1, 20-130), 49 sq. 
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ZWZN-sng! ‘ (made) from so many drachms-by-weight’. Bowls 1 and 2 
belonged to the same person ; his name is : 

wnd't-2whrmzd (Z)Y EIn^n? 

(Windad-ohrmied & — Kárenàn). 
Windad-chrmizd (Winddd-hormizd) is a very rare name indeed. In the whole 
history of Iran but a single bearer of it is known, and he flourished in the part 
of the country where the bowls were found: Windad-hormizd, the Ispahbad, 
who expelled the Arab invaders from Tabaristin and restored the ancient 
religion. He was, according to the family legend, a lineal descendant of 
Kären (the son of Séyrd), who was said to have received a part of Tabaristan 
in fief from Khosrau I ; after its supposed founder, the little dynasty was called 
Karen-wand. As the owner is described as Karenan, i.e. ‘ descendant of Karen ’,® 
in our inscriptions, we may confidently assert that bowls 1 and 2 once were the 
property of Windad-hornuzd, the famous prince of Tabaristén whose exploits 
filled the closing years of the eighth century. 

On the third bowl, which is smaller and less elaborately decorated, the 
owner’s name is: 

*tlmyk (Z)Y i(t)wywn?* 

(Azarmig 7 Sa(h)rwéndn). 
No such person is known to history : his father’s (or perhaps ancestor’s) name, 
Sarwén, is known all the better ; that stlwyn- " is a historic (or inverse) spelling 
of Sarwén- need not be doubted. We may assume that Azarmig was an other- 
wise unmentioned son £ of the Malik al-Jibal Sarwen, Windad-hormizd’s friend 
and supporter. 

One cannot take it for granted that the man named in an ownership inscrip- 
tion is the first owner, the person for whom the object was made ; but, failing 
argument to the contrary, there is a presumption in favour of that supposition. 
In the present instance, moreover, the standard of weight derivable from the 

1 Instead of sang ° weight’, Ghirshman reads sni, a reading that he proposed m BSOAS, 
xi, 4, 1951, 916 sqq.; cf. ‘ Mitteliranisoh ', 49, n. 3. 

2 bj. is clear in No. 1, In^» in No. 2, where the first letter is confused and, at any rate in 
the drawing, jomed to the preceding (Z) Y ; the resulting jumble of traces has been taken for A 
by Ghirshman (such an A, however, as would be incommensurate to the rest of the soiipt) This 
misunderstanding helps to account for his reading of the name: Zaraspan hormizd hazarnésaé, 
whioh courtesy forbids discussing in detail. 8 

3 It ocours in the list of witnesses in the Quilon copperplate inscription, ‘ Mitteliranisch ', 61. 

4 See M. Minovi's delightful eesay on Máziyár, 4-13 (in M. Minovi and Sadiq Hidayat, Máziyür, 
Tehran, 1312); of. Marquart, Brandahr, 134. 

5 Ordinarily the form in -än designates a man’s father, sometimes perhaps his forefather. 
It قد‎ possible that Windad-hormizd’s father's name was in fact Karen, and not (as stated in 
most sources) Farruzán (which name may have been attributed to him in an attempt to link 
Windad-hormizd with the earlier Ispahbads). 

f The -t-, to judge by the drawing, is not perfeotly executed and thus resembles -p- (cf. the 
-t of wnd?t No, 2); but Splwyn- is less likely, though not impossible. According to Ghirshman 
this name reads Hormizdé hazarněšač. 


e 7 Or possibly &plwyn-. 
* And presumably, in comparison with Windüd-hormizd, a less important and wealthy 


man, who had to be content with a more modest bowl, 


second halves of the inscriptions proves that the bowls were not fashioned before 
the eighth century ; Dr. Ghirshman, who uses the figures in order to deduce 
from them the silversmiths’ income, has missed their significance. Bowl No. 1 
was made ‘ from 306 drachms-by-weight ’ and weighs 880 grammes ; bowl No. 2 
was made ‘ from 274 drachms-by-weight' and weighs 795 grm. These figures 
are almost proportionals; strictly, e.g., 880 : 306 = 795 : 276-4. The 
* drachm-by-weight’, accordingly, is $82. = 2-876 grm. and 184. = 2-901 grm., 
say approximately 2۰9 grm.; the figure has to be increased by a trifle in 
order to take account of accidental loss.1 The resulting weight obviously agrees 
with the early Muslim weight standard (dirham = 2:97 grm.), which was 
introduced by the Omayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in about A.H. 75-6 
(= A.D. 694—6)*; at any rate it corresponds with no Sassanian measure, 
Strictly, we should not take a coin weight, such as the dirham of 2-97 grm.,* 
as point of departure; for the inscriptions speak 5 of dra(h)m-sang (= Pers. 
diramsang = Arab. dirham al-kail) ‘ drachms-by-weight ’, which often differed ; 
yet even if we take as basis the weight given by Hinz ° for the mithgdl as used 
in Iran in early Muslim times, 4:3 grm., the corresponding figure for the dirham 
al-kail will not differ significantly : 2-87 grm. (= $) or 3-01 grm. (=). 

In conclusion, it should not be left unmentioned that E. Herzfeld once 
proposed reading the name of Sarwén (the Masmoydn of Dem&wend) on such 
a silver bowl; even though his reading has proved unacceptable," his estimate 
of the period to which the object belonged has now gained support. 


W. B. HENNING 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN NORTHERN SOMALI ° 


In Somaliland God is universally known by the names Allaah? and Rabbi, 
both of Arabie origin, but the full list of His 99 Arabic names is known 


1 We cannot rely here on bowl No. 3, because its inscription is not wholly clear in the drawing. 
Probably: MN ces ZWZN M-iii (Z)Y PW(N) eng ‘ (made) from 202 drachms (and) 3 8 
in weight’ (ie. 2024 drachms). The bowl weighs 644 grm, hence a drachm 544 : 202 5 
= 2-080 grm. This is rather too little ; a correct proportion would be 880 : 306 = 582-3 : 202-5. 
However, we may be justified in assuming considerable loss (about 1 in 14) through wear, of. 
Ghirshman p. 82 ' son état prouve une grande usure’. 

3 of, J. Walker, Arab-Sassanian coms, exlvii. 1 

? The Sassanian drachm weighed about a whole gramme more. 

t Or rather 2 96, if the 18 mithgal weight mentioned by Hinz (see below), p. 2, is accurate ; 
for مجر‎ of 76 23 1s 2١904 (and even of 76-235 merely 2۰9647). From the average, 4 231 grm., 
of smaller glass weights (Hinz, p. 1) one also obtains 2-96. 

5 And thus have answered in advance Dr. Ghirshman’s question ‘les chiffres qui se rapportent 
aux drachmes, indiquent-ils le poids des objets ou leur valeur ? ' (p. 82). 

*. [slamssche Masse und Gewichte, p. 6. 

T * Mitteliranisch', 49 sq. Cf. A. Alfoldi, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, x1, 1957, 239. 

* There are slight dialectal differences in the Somalı spoken by the ‘ lise (Esa), Gadabuursi 
(both Dir), the Ishaaq, Daarood, and northern Hawiye, but these differences are slight in com- 
parison with those between ‘ Northern Somali’, spoken by these groups as a whole, and ‘ Southern 
Somali’, spoken by the Rahanwun and Dıgil, people of the Banaadir Coast, and southern 
Hawiye. Cf. M. M. Moreno, 11 somalo della Somalia, Roma, 1955, 3-22; B. W. Andrzejewskie 
and M H. I. Galaal, Hskmad Soomaals, O.U.P., 1956, p. 1, 

° THaah, and IUaahi, also occur in Somab, 
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only to sheikhs and wedaads. In addition to the Arabic names, however, 
there are a considerable number of purely Somali titles for Allaah. The 
majority of those recorded here will be seen to be praise-names referring 
to God’s attributes and in many cases direct equivalents in Somali of the 
corresponding titles in Arabic. The following list compiled initially by Yuusuf 
Maygaag,? for some time my assistant, and a recognized authority on Somali, 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 

1. Baahilaawe ‘He who is without need or want’, Who is self-sufficient ; 
from baahi-da ‘need’ or ‘ want’, and laawe ‘ without’. Cf. Ar. Al-Ghaniyy.? 
There is a well-known Somali spirit-possession dance known as مما‎ 
or baloolay (also baar ‘adde),4 which seems to have arisen from a particular 
cult or dhikri, but hardly a new faritqa, founded perhaps some 200 years 
ago by a man of the Ogaadeen Reer ‘Abdille 5 lineage. But Baahtlaawe 
as a name for God may well have existed long before its use in this 
particular form of praise. 

2. Bogsttye ‘the Curer, the Healer’; from bogsis (v.) ‘ cure, make better, 
deliver from misfortune’. Cf. Ar. Al-Shafi. 

3. Dile ‘ the Killer, He who causes death’; from dil (v.) ‘ kill, cause death 
of ’—used of man as agent as well as God. Cf. Ar. Al-Mumit. 

4. Eebbe ‘Master, Lord’. With Waaq (see below) the direct Somali corre- 
spondence to the Ar. Allah. 

6. Guulle ‘the Victor, He who gives victory’; from guul-sha ‘ victory ’. 
Cf. Ar. Al-Nassr. 

6. Hagaaje or Hagaajtye ‘the Amender, the Corrector, He who leads to 
the right path’; from hagaag-ga ‘ the right, the straightened ’, hagaajt 
(v.) ° straighten, amend, put right’. Of. Ar. Al-Hads. 

7T. Hanuunshe * He who leads to the Right Way’; from hanuun-ka ‘ the 
correct path, the right way ’, opposite of astray. Cf. Ar. Al-Hads. 

8. Hidiye or (in north-west) Kare ‘the Bestower of Bounties, He who 
has power to bestow’; from hidis-ka or hidn-ta ‘ the ability to do or 
bestow ’, and karti-da ‘ power to do’. Cf. Ar. Al-Qadir. 

9. Hodmsye or Badaadshe ‘ the Enricher, Creator of wealth’; from hodmt 
(v.) enrich, satisfy’, and badaads (v.) ‘ enrich, satisfy’. Cf. Ar. Al-Mughni. 

1 The word wadaad-ka is used synonymously with sheskh, although strictly the latter is 
applied to a man whose knowledge of the Shari'& is more advanced than that of a wadaad. 

3 Of the Sa‘ad Muuse, ‘Abdalla Sa‘ad lineage of the Habar Awal clan (Ishaaq) of the British 
Protectorate. 

3 In giving the Somali titles for God I do not include the definite article because contrary 
to the Arabio convention this is not good Somali usage. 

* Baloolay-da, a she-camel which is not pregnant. The dance is said to have acquired this 
name from ita initiator sheikh ‘ Baahilsawo ' through his having on a certain occasion slaughtered 
a baloolay camel for a party of sheikhs who visited him. It was after this great gesture of hospitality 
to the ‘ulimo that God gave him wisdom and knowledge of the Shari'a and inspired him to create 
the dhikri by which he is known as sheikh * Baloolay ’ or ‘ Bahilaawe ’. 

*  * The Reer ‘Abdille are a large lineage of the Ogaadeen clan of the Daarood clan-family 


living in the Ogaden region to the south of the British Protectorate. On the Daarood see 
T. M. Lewis, Peoples of the Horn of Africa ; Somali, Afar and Saho, London, 1955, 18-23, 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


21. 


22. 
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Kaalmeeye or Gargaare ‘the Helper’; from kaalmo-ha, gargaar-ka, 
‘help’ or ‘assistance’. Cf. Ar. Al-Mu'in 

Koobe ‘the Accounter, the Numberer’; koob (v.) ‘ count, enumerate, 
know number of’. Cf. Ar. Al-Muhss. 

Korreeye or Sarreeye ‘He who is on high’; from kor-ka ‘top’, sare 
* on top of’. Cf. Ar. AL‘aliyy. 

Madinte ‘the Everlasting, He who does not die’; from qdtmo (v.) 
‘die’, ma ‘not’. Cf. Ar. Al-Hayy. 

Mahadaale or Galladaale ‘He to whom thanks must be given’; from 
mahad-da or gallad-da ‘thanks’. Cf. Ar. Al-Shakir. 

Nooleeye ‘ the Creator, the Giver of ns the Reviver’; from nolol-sha 
‘life’. Cf. Ar. Al-Muhi. 

Roone ‘ the Generous, the Most Beneficent’ ; from roone (adj.) ' generous, 
beneficent, strong (in the sense of numerous)’, as e.g. wuu ka roonyahay 
‘he is better, greater, stronger, etc.’, 700970016, ‘ stronger’ (as e.g. of 
two parties). Cf. Ar. Al-Karim. 

Sameeye or Abuure ‘ Maker, Creator’; from samee (v.) ‘ do, make (from 
something) ’, abuur (v.) ‘ create (ex nihilo)’. Samee has the sense of to 
fashion from already existing material, while abuur is to create from 
nothing and is only applied to God. Thus for example ‘ I begot (children) 
but God created (or gave me) them’ is in Somali, antgaa qalay Ilaahag 
baase abuuray. In this sense the verb abuur describes God's precedence 
in all creative acts or growth, all ultimately spring only from Him. 
Cf. Ar. Al-Khalig. 

Stiye ‘Giver’, He who grants; st (v.) ‘give’. Cf. Ar. Al-Wahhab 
and Al-Mu'‘ft. 


. Ururiye or Ururshe ‘the Gatherer’, He who summons the dead to 


account; from urur (v.) ‘collect’ or ‘gather’, inanimate or animate 
objects. Cf. Ar. Al-Jüm. 


. Waaq or Waaga ‘God’ cf. Eebbe corresponding exactly to Ar. Allah. 


This word is further discussed below. 

Waare or Jire ‘the Eternal’, He who lives for ever; from waar (eh. 
* to be eternal’, applied only to God, and jir (v.) * be’, or ‘ live’, applied 
equally to persons and things and only in a special sense to God. Cf. Ar. 
Al-Bagi. 

Weyne ‘the Great, Immense’ ; from weyn ‘ big’ or ‘large’, etc. Cf. Ar. 
Al-Kabir and Al-'agim. 


With the exception of Hebbe these names are rarely used although they 
sometimes occur in proper and place names, in swearing, in poetry and songs, 
and in certain religious expressions. They are particularly used by sheikhs 


and wadaads in interpreting in Somali the various properties and qualities of | 


Allaah. In their etymology they reflect the Somali interpretation of Muslim 
theosophy. It seems impossible to know definitely whether or not they were 


j 
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applied to God in pre-Islamic times, likely though this appears in some if not 
all cases. But they are certainly generally regarded as being very old. 

The name Waag (cf. Galla Waaga)* is especially interesting. Cerulli ? 
has indicated something of the probable nature of the pre-Islamic cult of the 
Cushitic God Waag? and I have attempted * to discuss Somali Sufism in 
terms of syncretism to it. To-day northern Somaliland is solidly and deeply 
Muslim and while, as in all countries, there still survive various practices and 
superstitions regarded by Somali as pre-Islamic,’ Waag is no longer venerated. 
I have never heard Allaah addressed directly as Waag although He is some- 
times addressed as Eebbe. The name Waag survives, however, and is regarded 
by Somali as an ancient pre-Islamic name for God. Its use by the non-Muslim 
Galla is well-known to Somah but is not considered by them to have been 
introduced from the Galla. As well as being an old name for God in Northern 
Somali, the name occurs also in several compound words. Cerulli * has instanced 
its occurrence in proper names such as: Waagsuge (or Waassuge, equivalent to 
Allaahsuge) ‘he who waits for God’, Dardaar Waag ‘adherent of God’,’ 
Ga‘alWaag ‘ God’s love ’. Other clan names which include Waag are : JidWaaq 
‘the path of God ',? TagaalWaag ‘ follower of God ’,1° ‘AabudWaag ‘he who 
worships God 1 

Other more interesting uses are in phrases like weligaa iyo Waaqaa (exactly 
equivalent to weligaa iyo Allaahaa) meaning ‘never before, never in your 
life’, as in the sentence, weltgay iyo Waagay kaas oo kale maan arag ‘I have 


1 See G. W. B. Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia.—Thes kingdoms of Kafa and Janjero, 
London, 1985, 74-87. 

3 E. Cerulli, RSO, x, 1928, 1-36. 

* I do not wish to imply that Waag is the only name for the Cushitio God, or indeed the only 
Cushitio God, but that this word is one of the Cushitic names for God as e.g. in Galla and Somali. 

3 I. M. Lewis, BSOAS, xvu, 3. 1955, 681-602 ; xvi, 1, 1956, 145-60. 

5 I refer here only to ritual, magical, and religious phenomena. The interaction of the Shari'a 
and secular Somali custom is a vast and complex subject. Various practices regarded as super- 
stitious, and by some as unorthodox, have also been introduced with Islam from Arabia. Fortune- 
telling by the beads of the rosary and other means, in Somali faal-ka, is of Arabian origin (of. Ar. 
fal). Contrast Somali sorcery, fal-ka, corresponding to the Ar. sihr. Arabic works of astrology, 
medicine, and magic such aa Kitab al Rahma, by Jelàl al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyüti, Cairo, 
1988, are very popular in Somaliland and much of the terminology of such practices is Arabic. 

5 Cerulli, op. ot., 5. 

7 In Northern Somali, dardaaran-ka is the last will or testamentary disposition of property 
made orally by a man in the presence of kinsmen and wadaads who are charged to see that its 
terms are fulfilled. Dardaar is applied (as an adjective) as a name for the last child of a family of 
children begotten of the same parents; it has the sense of ‘ the last of God’s blessing ’. 

5 From ga'al-ka ‘love’. 

° From/1d-ka ‘road, path, way’. The JidWaaq are a Dagrood clan living mainly as cultivators 
to the east of Harar m Ethiopia, whither they were driven from their original home in north- 
eastern Somaliland probably in the sixteenth century ; see Lewis, Peoples of the Horn, 21. 

10 From the verb tag ‘ go’. The TagaalWaaq are a Daarood olan living to-day in tho western 
Ogaden between Jigjiga and Harar. Some are found also with the Habar Awal (Ishaaq) with 
whom they pay blood-money (mag-ia), in the British Proteotorate. 

e 11 From ‘aabud-ka ° fearer, worshipper ', ef. Ar. ‘abid. The ‘AabudWaag are a Daarood clan 
to-day inhabiting the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, to the north-east of the Tana River. 
For the movement of the Daarood into this region see Lewis, op. cit., 47-8. 
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never seen anything like that in all my life’, or Waagay maan arag ‘ I have never 
seen before '. One may also say, Waag annu soo nogonnin (exactly equivalent to 
Illaahow aanu soo nogonnin) ‘ May he never return’, ‘ Let God not bring him 
back’. The name Waag also occurs in the following mat-weaving song, sung 
both in the east and west of northern Somaliland by women as they make 
“aws or harrar + mats. This is a ‘ Hoyal’ song (hees-ia) named after the character 
of the refrain in which ‘koyal’ is repeated and is worth quoting here in its 
entirety. 

* Awskanow sabool 3 diudow, 

Waaq an suuqa lagu digin oon, 

Soddon lagugu baayi‘in 3 oon, 

Yaa sameeyay lagu udanney, 

Ey hooyalaagow, hoyal, 

Ey hooyalow hooyee, 

Hoyalley.* 

This mat is not for a poor man, 

God forbid that I should have to take it to the market, 

Thirty (Rupees) could not buy it, 

* Who made it ? ' they will ask. 

Ey hooyalaagow . . . (equivalent to ‘ La, la, la. . .’). 


The Somali expression for abundance and plenty, the time after the rains 
of abundant water and grass when none go without, is barwaaqo-da, as opposed 
to drought and famine (abaar-ta). This word is regarded as being very old and 
appears to be a compound of bar-ta ‘a spot of rain’ 5 or ‘ property ',* and 
Waaqa ‘God’. This is certainly the only satisfactory etymology which I have 
been offered by Somali? Although they tell us little of its nature, such usages 
provide evidence of a former cult of the Cushitic God Waag in northern Somali- 
land. But in this region it is not under this name that God is now worshipped. 

In central and southern Somalia in the area occupied by the Hawiye 8 
clan-family, the impression is gained that Islam although strongly developed, 


1 *4we-ka is grass 1n general, including many separate named varieties and also with harrar-ka 
the general name for those mats woven principally from grass and used in the construction of 
the walls and roof of the nomadic Somali house. These naturally differ in design and quality. 

` 3 Sabool-ka ‘ poor, destitute’, perhaps connected with sabo-da, a patch of parched grass 
exhausted by over-grazing near a well where stock water. 

3 Verb from baaye‘ad-da ‘ bargaining’ or ‘ selling’, of. Ar. bay‘. 

* * Hoyal’ is the leading word of the refrain sung at the end of each hne by the companions 
of the soloist. The last three lines are the chorus. The song 18 transcribed here as it would be 
sung, and was originally recorded amongst the Dulbahante (Daarood) 1n the east of the British 
Protectorate. But it is well known generally in the Protectorate. 

5 Large spots of ram are barweyn, small spots baryar. Bar (pl. baro-ha) means also any small 
spot in general, as e.g. a mark on the skin. 

* Bar-ta (pl. bar-ia) ' property’ in general, moluding immovable and movable property 
and livestock ; of. barlaawe ‘ without property, property-less '. 

* Barwaag ' prosperous, lucky, blessed ’, as in Bar Waag, a nickname of the founding ancestore 
of the Ogaadeen clan. 

* For the Hawiye see Lewis, Peoples of the Horn, 28-31. 
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is not perhaps quite as deeply rooted as it is in northern Somaliland This 
is also, of course, particularly true of the Bantu riverine peoples of the Shebelle 
and Juba region,? but as they are of non-Somali (and non-Cushitic) origin, 
survivals of pre-Islamic beliefs amongst them are not relevant to a discussion 
of pre-Islamic Somali survivals. Nor is consideration of the Digil and Rahan- 
wiin (Sab) ? clan-families of southern Somalia apposite here, for in their present 
extremely mixed clan constitution they are of relatively recent formation and 
contain many Galla (Booraan and other Galla) elements. It is probable, 

therefore, that any traces amongst the Sab of the cult of Waag would be of 
recent Galla introduction and throw little or no direct light upon pre-Muslim 
Somali religion. 

Features of Hawiye belief and religious practice, especially of the Abgaa] 
clan (living along the coast and to & considerable extent inland, to the north of 
Mogadishu), which appear to be connected with a pre-Islamic cult of Waag 
have been noticed by Cerulli.5 The most significant is the use of the expression 
Waagda‘in,® one of many Hawiye expressions for sacrifice, or offering, to God. 
Other equivalent words in Hawiye are durraamo,’ Rabbituug,? Rabbibart, and 


1 Islam was, according to the testimony of Arab historians, established on the Somali coast 
by the ninth/tenth centuries, see Lewis, Peoples of the Horn, 140. To what if any considerable 
extent it had at this date penetrated ito the interior 18 diffioult to assess. All the Somali clans 
and clan-families claim ultimately to be of Arabian origin although the extent to which they 
stress such claims varies considerably. The cult of the Hawiye eponym as a Süfi saint is certainly 
less developed than that of Sheikh Daarood, who probably reached Somaliland from Arabia in 
the eleventh century, or of Sheikh Ishaaq (founder of the Ishaaq olan-family) whose date of 
arrival from Arabia 18 ascribed to the thirteenth century. According to Shariif ‘ Aydaruus Sharuf 
'Ali's Bughyat al-amaal fli taarikh as-Soomaal, Mogadishu, 1955, 279-81, the eponym ‘ Samaale* 
himself emigrated from the Yemen to Somaliland in the ninth century. At any rate, as the 
Daarood and Ishaaq clans expanded after the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, the Hawiye, 
and other Somali, were driven southwards in the direotion of their present habitat, and, if the 
traditions of their Arabian origin are correct, must have originally been Muslim. Their contact 
with Arabia and Islam may thereafter have decreased in their subsequent migrations. To-day 
in dress, hair-styles, and other habits, they still adhere as a whole more closely to traditional 
Somali custom than do either the Daarood or Ishaaq. 

* Beo Lewis, op. cit., 41-3. 

* The Somali people are primarily segmented into two vast genealogical groups—Samaale 
and Sab. The first comprises the ‘ Pre-Hawiye ', Hawiye, Dir, and Ishaaq, and by intermarriage 
Daarood, clan-families. The second division consists of the Digil and Rahanwiin clan-familes. 

* See M. Colucci, Principi di diritto consuetudinario della Somalia italiana meridtonale, Firenze, 
1924, 119-89. For & summary history of the Sab, see Lewis, op. cit., 46-8, ete. 

5 Cerulli, op. oit., 6-9. 

5 From Waag and du‘ayn (v.) ‘ to bless, pray for’; the noun is du'o-dda. Cf. Ar. du'a’. Cerulli, 
op. cit., gives the form Waagda‘il, and not Waagda‘in, as I have heard it. M. M. Moreno, op. cit., 
224, records Waagda‘in from an Ashraaf informant of the Reer Hamar clan of Mogadishu town, 
in Somalia. 

7 Durraamo (v.) ° beseech, beg repeatedly, implore’, as waan ku durraamaneyaa ‘I implore 
you’. The noun is durraamusho-da ‘ beseeching, prayer’. Cf. the proverbial phrase, Shaydaan 
nafttisaa janno loo durraantaa ‘ The devil is implored to enter Heaven ' (but he always refuses). 

* From Rabbi ‘God’ and tuug (v.) ‘ask for, pray’. The difference between this word and 
tuug-ga ‘ thief’ is that the vowel sound in the second is pronounced with ‘ fronting’. According 
to Andrzejewski’s orthography the two words would be written tug and tyug respectively. 
See B. W. Andrzejewaki, BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 567-80. 
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Allaahbari. The two last mean literally ‘to beseech God’ (from bars (v.) 
‘beseech, beg’) and are applied universally in Somaliland to any type of 
sacrifice or offering to God. In northern Somaliland, the Hawiye Waagda‘tn 
is unknown, and indeed unintelligible, to the majority. Further research amongst 
the Hawiye (or the Dir), especially amongst those Hawiye living relatively 
sheltered from external influence along the Ethiopian border of Somalia or 
in the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, may reveal more definite traces 
of the cult of Waag surviving from pre-Islamic times. 
I. M. LEWIS 


ZUARA BERBER PERSONALS 

In his interesting study (BSOAS, xv, 2, 1958, 375-90) of Zuara Berber 
particle-noun complexes, T. F. Mitchell lists (376) the ‘exponents of ten 
categories’: notta y-, nottat t-, fokk t-od, fomm t-od, net| -ey; netnin -en, 
notninat -not, noknim t-em, noknimat t-mot, nefnin n-. It was not his purpose 
there to dwell on the internal analysis of these forms, but a conventional 
morphemic analysis offers an instance of interesting organization. 

Each of the above exponents will be regarded as a complex of two entities : 
a personal pronoun and a personal affix. The analysis of the pronouns will be 
stated first. 

The second person singular particle {fə-} stands apart from the following 
form-class ; it combines with the two gender suffix morphemes {-kk} and 
{-mm}, and does not undergo any of the suffix combinations discussed below. 

The personal pronoun base (P) is {no-}, with but one allomorph. The 
suffixes of p(erson) may then be extracted : {-t-} ‘3rd’, {-k-} ‘2nd’, {-(t){(-)} 
‘lst’. It is convenient next to state the suffixes of n(umber). The morpheme 
‘plural’ is {-nin oo -nim), with two morphemically conditioned allomorphs, 
the latter occurring after ‘2nd’. The morpheme ‘singular’ is {-ta © -8 }; 
it is most economical to extract a zero-allomorph as «occurring after ‘lst’ 
so that we may state that an n-suffix always occurs. There is but one suffix 
of g(ender): {-(a)t} ‘feminine’; morphophonemic 4/(a)/ represents /a/ 
when not preceded by /a/. The g-suffix is non-obligatory with all suffixes, 
and non-occurring with ‘ Ist’. 

The morphemic structure of the personal pronoun is, then, Ppn(g). 


1 The strongest and largest present-day representatives of the Dir clan-family are the ‘lise 
and Gadabuursi of northern Somaliland, who have, for the most part, lost their traditions of Dir 
origin. The Ishaaq, who are considered by other Somali to be Dır, claim themselves to be ashráf, 
see Lewis, The Somali lineage system and the total genealogy (duplicated), Hargeisa, 1957, where 
these rival claims are discussed ın their social contexts. Other small groups of Dir origin survive 
all over Somaliland and especially in southern Somalia. The Dir are generally regarded as the 
oldest Somali group. 

The ‘Tise and Gadabuursi, devout Muslims though they are, are probably the least deeply 
Islamized of the northern Somali and certainly many pre-Islamic Somali customs survive amongst 
them 1n greater clarity than they do amongst the Ishaaq or Daarood. But while working amongst 
them I could find no traces of any cult of Waag. More thorough and extended rosearch into ther * 
religious practice might, although I doubt it, yield traces of religious beliefs connocted with 
Waaq. 
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The personal affixes of the verb (V) offer a different segmentation. It should 
be noted preliminarily that a morphophonemic4/0/ occurs such that throughout 
these affixes /o/ appears automatically before final /-C/ ; it would be necessary 
to know more about the language in order to state whether4/ o/ is morphemically 
automatic or phonemically automatic. Aside from the points which will 
emerge in the statement which follows, this set, or system, of affixes differs 
from the pronoun set in being applicable to all numbers of all persons; this 
justifies treating the pronouns separately from the verbal affixes, and enables 
us to proceed to set up a fresh set of morphemes without seeking more involute 
complementations with the allomorphs already extracted and assigned above. 

It is convenient to begin with the affixes of p(erson). The morpheme 
‘3rd’ is {y- oo ه‎ - (, the zero-allomorph occurring when another affix is present ; 
it will be seen that the behaviour of 4/N/ below can be specified simply only 
by the assumption of a zero-allomorph here. The morpheme ‘Ist’ 1s 
{-¥ ه - مه‎ }, the zero-allomorph occurring with the plural; this zero-allomorph 
differs from the last in that it does not condition the allomorphic shape of any 
other morpheme, but permits us by its presence to state that a p-affix always 
occurs. The morpheme ‘ 2nd ’ is {t-}. 

We proceed to the affixes of n(umber). The morpheme ‘2nd gg.’ (the only 
occurring morphemic mark of singularity) is {-d}. The morpheme ‘ 2nd pl.’ 
is (-m). The morpheme ‘ non-2nd pl.’ is the ambifix {N} ; the morphophoneme 
/N/ has the special sequence property of being phonemically prefixed /n-/ 
when no other prefix is present, and of being suffixed /-n/ in other environments. 

The affix of g(ender) is the ambifix {T} ‘feminine’. The morphophoneme 
/T/ is realized as a second-order prefix /t-/ when no plural affix is present ; 
in the 2nd sg. we may regard it as morphophonemically collapsing with ‘ 2nd ’ 
/t-/, or else we may simply state that {T} does not apply to this form. In 
other environments 4/ T/ is realized as a second-order suffix /-t/. The g-affix 
does not occur with the affix * 1st’. 

The morphemic structure of the personal affix is, then, Vp(n)(g). 

A few closing comments are in order on the morphemic organization of 
these forms. Note that & prefixed /n-/ structures not with /t-/, but with 
/(9)-d/; and that suffixed /(o)-y/ structures not with /(e)-d/, but with /t-/. 
In this fashion, we see the crucial importance, if we are ultimately to account 
in an exhaustive and organized way for the total system and its sub-systems, 
of keeping a clear distinction, in both analysis and statement, of phonemic 
and morphophonemic properties. 

Note the close tie-in of the formal organization with the semantics. Thus, 
though the seriation appears superficially to be in disorder, the structural 
order is close-knit and highly congruent with the meaning—though, of course, 
there is never total congruence between form and meaning, or else they would 
he but one system, and therefore not discriminable. Note, too, that despite 
seriation g is an outer-layer affix in both form-classes. 

ERIC P. HAMP 
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Moran Kam (ed. and tr.) : Amharische 
Katserlieder. (Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxxn, 4.) 
[vi], 50 pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche 
Morgenlündische Gesellschaft, Kom- 
missionsverlag Franz Steiner GMBH, 
1957. DM. 10. 

Inspired by Littman's Die aliamharteche 
Kaiserlieder, Professor Kamil has published 
this collection of 12 Amharic songs composed 
for the 62nd and 53rd birthdays (1944-5) 
of the Emperor Haile Selassie, together with a 
transliteration and a German translation. 

The transliteration is described as beıûg ‘ in 
accordance with the pronunciation ’ (‘ nach der 
Aussprache"). This raises problems con- 
cerning the nature and aims of transliteration, 
for a pure transliteration can only be based on 
the writing and cannot m any sense follow the 
spoken utterance. In the case of the Ethiopio 
syllabary, the transliteration is generally 
modified to indicate features that the original 
leaves ambiguous—the distinction between 
single and geminate consonants and whether 
the ‘ sixth order ’ represente a half close central 
vowel or the absence of a vowel. Professor 
Kamil’s transliteration has two further 
modifications ; symbols are used to indicate : 
(i) where the songs differ from ordinary speech 
in respect of the ‘ sixth order '—we read of the 
‘insertion’ and ‘ omission ' of ‘ the vowel e’ 
(the half close central vowel), shown by square 
and round brackets respeotively ; (ii) where 
the writing appears to be unmetrical—the 
ligature ~~ is employed to indicate the metri- 
cally relevant feature of the coalescence of a 
word-final vowel with a following word-initial 
vowel, 

Modification (i) is of obvious use to anyone 
more familiar with the spoken language, but 
it is not applied consistently. The ' vowel e’ 
frequently forms part of the rhyming element 
at the end of a line, and so word-finally, though 
it would not similarly appear word-finally ın 
the ordinary language ; yet it is not bracketed 
in the text. Moreover consistency of principle 
would require that there is indication of the 
places in which the songs differ from conversa- 
tion in respect of gemination ; the absence of 
such indication is extremely inconvenient to 
the reader. On a point of detail, I would 
require justification for the assumption that 
there is ‘omission’ of the ‘vowel e' in 
"gop(e)à (p. 7) or tagalag(e)ld (p. 11), or its 
* insertion ' in ['e]restennà (p. 19). 

Of modification (ii) there are two criticisms. 


C 
First, we are not informed whether this indi- 
cates more than the metrical convention of 
treating what appears to be two syllables as 
one, or whether, as seems likely there are 
specifiable features of junction, such as those 
traditionally referred to as ‘orasis’ and 
*elison '. Secondly there is no coalescence 
of vowels in yadij~ (p. 7) or gétàtchehü (p. 25). 
If anything, these should be treated as cases 
of the ‘ omission’ of the (penultimate) vowel 
(though he does not make it explicit, Professor 
Kamil has examples of &n 'omitted' i); 
preferably, the vowel, which represents 
phonetically a palatal glide and has no syllabio 
significance, ought not to have been written 
at all. 

For the texts themselves and the translation, 
we must be very grateful. 

F. B. PALMER 


E. O. James: Myth and ritual in the 
ancient Near East: an archaeological 
and documentary study. 352 pp., table. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1958. 
35s. 


i 
In this considerable work Professor James 
has made what is certainly a notable contribu- 
tion to the comparative study of the ancient 
religions of the Eastern Mediterranean area, out 
of which all that 1s traditionally recognized as 
such in the present occidental world has been 
fashioned. This fact having been long acknow- 
ledged, modern writers have turned their efforta 
in another direction, to understand, if possible, 
how these cultural elements and conditions were 
evolved, and this posesimmediately the question 
by what conformations, and even by what rebel- 
lions, did the mind of man, the one discordant 
factor, attempt to adjust itself to the order of 
external nature which it was then, much more 
even than now, powerless to command or to 
mollify. This inquiry has produced an exten- 
sive literature, which has taken for its studies 
on the one hand the early civilizations where 
man began to express in various forms his 
(growingly individual) feelings and ideas in 
response to this challenge, and on the other 
hand the primitive peoples remaining in the 
modern world who have retamed any of their 
pristine myths and rituals and have been able 
in various degrees to explain their motives. 
The present work belongs by ita title to the 
former group, without excluding occasional 
illustration from the latter. Professor Jamea’s 
method is to take some of the main institutions 
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and ideas of the ancient Near East and examine 
them in order—as ‘ the seasonal oult-drama ’, 
‘the sacral kingship’, ‘the mother-goddess 
and sacred marriage ’, creation, good and evil, 
eschatology. These are preceded and followed 
by chapters of more general discussion as 
concerning origins, other orders of myths, 
and the relation of myth with ritual Under 
the heads of institutions and ideas are con- 
sidered in turn the ancient literatures of 
Egypt, Babylon, Asa Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, Iran, and lastly Greece, where 
human thinking took so many new forms. 
These inquiries lead the author mto many 
pages of rather detailed description, founded 
upon & very extensive reading (as witnessed 
by the copious notes and bibliographies to each 
chapter), but requiring, it must be owned, 
some perseverance to follow, and not immune 
from errors and misprints, which specialists in 
each subject will separately detect, and no 
doubt excuse, in consideration of the vast 
area covered. None of these, perhaps, are 
such as seriously to affect the argument. 

It is, however, common to this kind of 
literature that its perusal leaves the reader 
with a rather confused impression of what is 
supposed to be its result, and from this dis- 
advantage Professor James’s book is not 
exempt. In the descriptive chapters the wood 
too often disappears behind the trees; the 
opening chapter is interesting especially in its 
sketch (however speculative) of an inferred 
Palaeolithic religion, which was the subject of 
a preceding work by the same author. From 
the last chapter, with ita analyses of the types, 
meaning, and functions of myth and ritual 
should emerge something which the reader 
could take away as a clear gain from his 
industry through the preceding pages. And 
indeed there is enlightenment, but the dis- 
tinctions of myths into different kinds are 
blurred and overlapping, and ritual, which 
should have a clearer outline, tends to be con- 
fused by re-introduced details and by the re- 
admixture of myth, from which 15 was to be 
viewed apart. It is nevertheless no reproach 


to Professor James that his careful and - 


reflective statements, like others of their kind, 
do not prove ultimately so instructive as 
might be wished. His subject (see p. 277) 18 
the puzzled mind of mankind ‘ before philo- 
sophy ' (as expressed in another recent title), 
and we should not be surprised to find that 
* philosophy ', which has had recourse to some 
myths of its own in seeking to expose the 
remote springs of human thought and action, 
has been incapable of understanding completely 
those collective myths which the un-analytical 
fonsciousness created long ago for itself. 


€. J. GADD 
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BYEDAH Fatma SADEQUE : Baybars I of 
Egypt. xix, 379 pp. Dacca: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
Pakistan, 1956. Rs. 21, 42s. 


This is intended to be the first of three 
volumes dealing with the life of Baybars al- 
Bunduqdari. It contains the Arabio text (with 
an English translation) of Muhyi al-Din b. 
‘Abd al-Z&hir's biography, Al-rawd al-zahir 
(not züAir, pp. xix, 4, 74, 240) fs sirat al-Malik 
al-Zahir. The textual material is preceded 
by a general historical introduction, a disserta- 
tion on the sources for the history of Baybars, 
and a short biography of the sultan. The two 
succeeding volumes will be devoted mainly to 
the work of Ibn Shaddàd on Baybars. The 
present work was completed in 1949 and has 
been published without any change. This lack 
of revision is unfortunate, since not only have 
various errors and immaturities been allowed 
to pass into print but there is also no reference 
to Ayalon’s important work on the Mamluks. 

The text is furnished by the fragmentary MS 
Add. 23,881 of the British Museum, which 
covers the first five years of Baybar's reign. 
Dr. Sadeque was unfortunately unaware of a 
much more complete text in Istanbul (MS 
Fatih 4867), containing 195 folios, of which the 
British Museum text corresponds to ff. 1-64b. 
The Fatih manusoript lacks some of the initial 


folios (corresponding to pp.\—\ £, line 2, of 
Dr. Sadeque’s edition) and also the greater 
part of the chapter on finance (Sadeque, 
pp. Yí£-Yo) but it covers the whole of the 
reign.! 

There are defects in both text and transla- 
tion which could have been remedied by more 
careful revision or better proof-reading. There 
is no indication of the foliation of the British 
Museum manuscript, nor does the translation 
refer to the pagination of the printed text: 
thus cross-reference is rendered diffioult. The 
list of corrigenda on p. 379 is not exhaustive, 
and a bad typographical error on p. 36 has 
been missed. The map attempte to cover too 
wide a region and is overcrowded. The use of 
f for Y is ugly and imitating to the 
reader. 

The translation 18 -in general adequate 
although the mot juste has not always been 
achieved: e.g. شمار‎ would be better trans- 


lated as ‘insignia’ than as ‘emblem’ in such 


1I am obhged to Professor Lewis for 
drawing my attention to this manuscript and 
for the loan of a photographie copy. See 
B. Lewis, ‘ The sources for the history of the 
Syrian Assassins’, Speculum, xxvu, 4, 1952, 
488. A critical edition of the Fütih text is 
now being prepared by Mr. A. A. Khowaiter 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
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phrases as wlll شعار بى‎ (pp. v o/124), and 
شعار السلطنة‎ (pp. ¢0/188). In the latter 
passage, incidentally, the statement in the 
translation that the Atübek was wearing the 
insignia of the sultanate is gratuitous; the 
phrase clearly refers to the newly invested 
sultans, On pp. ya/ll4 الل‎ means 
Hebron. A misleading impression is given by 
the translation of al-nds as ‘the people’, 
without qualification or explanation: it 
usually imphes the Mamluks specifically, as 
in the later usage awlad al-nàs for the descend- 
ante of the Mamluks, To take only one example 
from many, the sentence (pp. 5/81) اتفق‎ 
الدين التركاى الصالمى‎ je الناس على أتابكية الأمير‎ 
which is translated ‘ the people agreed to have 
the amir ‘Izz al-din al-Turkumànt al-Saliht as 
the Atübek ’ does not imply a popular election 
but the decision of a mihtary aristocracy. The 
term al-halqu is explained (p. 38) by a footnote 
referenoe to Dozy: this has now been more 
fully dealt with by Ayalon in ‘ Studies on the 
structure of the Mamluk army—n', BSOAS, 
xv, 8, 1953, 448 ff. The plural, halgas, which 
appears surprising, is unsupported by the 
text (pp. 114/237). In explaining technical 
terms of the government, use might have been 
made of Poliak’s work, especially Feudalism in 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine and the Lebanon, 
1250-1900, London, 1939. 

There 18 some confusion in the translation 
of the tadhkira on pp. 61-0 Y/145-0. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir does not say that he wrote the 
document but amply that he made ‘a copy 
in Arabic suiting the present circumstances ° 
مقتضى الوقت والحال)‎ iy WL .(نسخته‎ It did not 
‘reach the hand of... Nāgir al-din’ but arrived 
by bis hand ). . علي يد الامير.‎ $$ X .(وصلت‎ The 
Nasir al-Din referred to was the ambassador of 
Sultan ‘Izz al-Din from whom the tadhkira 
emanated. The document comprises the whole 


of the text from p. oj, L5 (... م (حصل من‎ 
poy, L 4 (adl, ستين‎ Gees) There is no 
reason for closing it at the words Uzll, If l= 
(P o \, 1. 12), or for dividing the passage into 
two documents, separated by a few lines of 


narrative, as in the translation. The relevance 
of the inscription referred to m the footnote 


(Y) to p. ? Y هد‎ not clear. Since it is dated 
501/1100, it does not support the emendation 
قتلغ بك‎ ELI 0. 11). On p. e 4, L 22, read 
Las as in the British Museum manuscript. On 
P- oy, L 1, the sentence ولايعزل أحد من الماعة‎ 
المذكورين‎ means ‘none of the aforesaid corps 
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[of amirs] is excluded ', Le. Baybars’s orders 
are to be binding on all the amirs in the 
territory ceded by ‘Im al-Din. In 1l 2, مثال‎ 


means & rescript from the sultan setting in 
motion the grant of a fief. 

The critical edition of an Arabic historical 
text is presumably intended for readers with 
specialized knowledge, and the purpose of 
Dr. Sadeque’s introduction is therefore 
diffioult to understand. Purporting to describe 
the nature of the Islamic state, she ranges 
from the time of the Prophet to the deoline 
of the ‘Abbasids. To attempt to cover so 
vast a subject in a dozen pages is bound to 
produce a superficiality which is out of 
keeping with the nature of the book, while a 
sacrifice of historical judgment is indicated by 
such sweeping statements as ° Islam destroyed 
for good the olan organization of the Arabs 
based on the ramification of families’ (p.v.), 
and ‘the 'Abbüsid Caliphs became titular 
figures at the head of the ‘Ulema who became 
the real power in the Islamic State more or 
less mmilar to what prevailed during the time 
of the Khulafüi' Rüshedin' (p. xi) Her 
discussion of the origins of the Mamluk 
system 18 distorted by an apologetic aim, the 
desire to demonstrate the hostility of Islam to 
slavery. 

In her account of the sources relating to the 
reign of Baybars (pp. 1-28), Dr. Sadeque 
returns to firmer ground. This section provides 
& useful review of the available material. The 
list of historians mentioned on p. 1 as ‘ given 
overleaf’ 18 actually inserted after p. 64. The 
writer tends, perhaps unconsciously, to be as 
biased in favour of her subject as some of her 
medieval predecessors were biased against 
him. On p. 12 she criticizes al-Dhahabi 
because ‘ He will not credit Baybars with bold, 
forthright murder, but must prove that he is 
dastardly and treacherous’. The writer cites 
Margohouth as saying (p. 26), ° The indictment 
of Baybars drawn up by the German historian 
Weil leaves & most painful impression on the 
reader °’. This is not, as she assumes, a criticism 
of Weil’s historiography but of Baybars’s 
character; Margoliouth continues, ‘ Perfidy 
and cunning can nowhere be better illustrated '. 

Dr. Sadeque’s biography of Baybars, based 
on the Arabio sources (pp. 29-73) forms a 
useful compendium of information. It is 
anachronistic to speak of the struggle between 
Baybars and Qutuz as ‘ the cvil war between 
Syria and Egypt’ (p. 37). Dr. Sadeque again 
adopts an unnecessarily partisan tone in 
describing Baybars's achievements and per- 
sonality, which betrays her into unwarranted. 
assumptions. The occurrence of ‘ must have" 
five times in a single paragraph on p. 60 is 
& danger signal. 


Nes 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s work is & source of 
primary importance for early Mamluk history, 
which throws light not only on the course of 
events but on the wider political issues of the 
period. Among the topics which it 1lluminates 
are the circumstances which assisted Baybars 
to supremacy, the motives behind the revival 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and the Futiwa 
organization. Al-rawd al-zihir is a court- 
chronicle, and ite writer was a panegyrist of 
Baybars to a greater degree than Dr. Sadeque 
would perhaps be willing to allow, but used 
critically and judiciously this is a text of very 
great value. ' 

P. M. HOLT 


H. A. R. Gras (tr.) : The travels of Ibn 
Battita, A.D. 1325-1354, translated 
with revisions and notes from the Arabic 
text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. 
Sanguinetti. Vol. 1. (Works issued by 
the Hakluyt Society. Second Series, 
No. ox.) xvii, 269 pp., front., 2 maps. 
Cambridge: University Press for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1958. 30s. 


If we have waited long for the full transla- 
tion of Ibn Battiita whioh Professor Gibb 
announced in the Broadway Travellers, the 
delay has been fully justified by the excellent 
and authoritative nature of his English 
rendering of the first volume of this famous 
traveller. The Arabic text of Defrémery and 
Sanguinetti, he says, has largely stood the 
test of time, and the small number of emenda- 
tions he has included in his footnotes certainly 
seem to support this tribute to their labours, 
now a century old. Their translation into 
French is also of high quality, but their com- 
mentary is confined to a few pages, and it is 
in Professor Gibb’s annotations that the prime 
importance of this new version lies, for he has 
brought the entire apparatus of Arabic 
scholarship to bear on the content of the text, 
leaving nothing obscure, or no obscurity un- 
remarked. For general readers the amount of 
biographical detail, relating to personages 
mentioned even briefly in the text, may be 
excessive, but for this the Arabist will be 
more than grateful. The book is prefaced by 
a biography of Ibn Battita and a summary 
account of the problems of the text ; given the 
strangeness of an Arabic work for Europeans, 
the text is rendered in an elegant readable 
style. In amplification of the commentary the 
following suggestions are offered : 8 

p. 86. The saying of Damietta that, ‘ Its 
wall is a sweetmest and its dogs are sheep’, 
dges not really seem to present any difficulty. 
The simple explanation seems that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to penetrate a banana 

plantation, in formation, or without noise, 
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and in the reviewer’s personal experience if 
one walks into & town where the sheep and 
goats are allowed to wander in the streets day 
and night, the animals rise m the dark, making 
so much stir that secrecy 1s impossible | 

p- 80. In Arabia in later times, perhaps even 
at this period, investment with the khirkah 
had become a merely formal act for the sake of 
tabarruk and was performed with a cap; cf. 
Le Muséon, txvu, 1954, 163. 

p. 83. Mu'&dh b. Djabal is associated with a 
mosque said to have been founded by him 
in al-Djanad. Though Sàhh's tomb is located 
in Aore it is also found at Djabal 'Asnab in 
Hadramawt, a long grave, probably pre- 
Islamic. Many truly Arabian prophets seem 
to have tombs ın both Arabia and Syria. In 
the case of Salih and Had the explanation 
may be that the tombs attmbuted to them in 
Syria were originally sanctuaries consecrated 
to them by the Yemenite tribes who migrated 
there from Arabia. 

p. 101. Names such as sl-Faihà' for 
Damasous are probably not so much poetical 
as originally nicknames which one commonly 
finds for towns and villages in South Arabia. 
Saiwün, for example, 1s commonly oalled 
al-Tawilah by camelmen on account of its 
shape. 

p. 104. The reading Dabili for a fabric 
seems correct for the geographers specifically 
state that Dabil manufactured textiles. 

p. 117. Dast, it 18 true, is a Persian word, but 
here the word is to be derived from the Persian 
tast, and the use of dast/tast in the sense of a 
cauldron or large pot is not new m Ibn 
Battüte's time. In the form tast it 18 found 
in Ibn al-Djewzis Manakib ‘Umar (edit. 
Becker), p. 53, cf. Djawaliki, Mu‘arrab (Sachan), 
p. 101, 1, Sidah, nx, p. 78. In Arabia to-day 
dast and dist are used, usually of copper with a 
tinned surface, as on p. 250 where the rendering 
‘brass’ should be corrected to ‘copper’ 
(nahàs). 

p. 129. ‘I have seen in the vicinity of the 
town of Zafün of the Yaman m a place called 
al-Ahgaf a building containing a grave bearing 
the name of Had b. ‘Abir.” Here either Ibn 
Battite’s memory or his honesty قد‎ at fault, 
for the tomb of Hüd (of. Le Muséon, loo. cit.) 
is not near Zafari (a misprint for Zafar), but 
near al-Shihr as attested by several writers 
inoluding al-Haraw!, but the very form of the 
sentence would tend to show that Ibn Battüta 
had not actually been there, but was quoting 
from his memory of certain hadiths. 

p. 143. Besides the place in Palestine called 
al-Kathib al-Ahmar there is such a place 
traditionally at the tomb of Hüd in Arabia. 
Near Aden there is al-Kathib al-Abyad, a 
holy place. It would be interesting to note 
the existence of other holy sand dunes. 
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p. 145. The place-name Burs but spelled 
with sin is not known to Ibn Battüta alone 
of the geographers as suggested, but is found 
in al-Maa'üdi's, Muruüdj Yaküt's Mu‘djam, and 
Yahy& b. Adam’s Kitab alKharhdj. The 
spelling s/s would be no reason to consider 
these two different places. 

p. 148. The ' grave at Dihya al-Kalbi’ must 
read ‘ of’. 

p. 162. Thamüd is also associated with Bir 
'Thamüd south of al-Rub‘ al- Khali. 

p. 181. The ‘ Oil-stone’, i.e. Hadjar al-Zait, 
is properly a stone from which olive-o1l is said 
to exude. To-day Arabians pour oil over such 
Stones and set 1t alight—this may have some 
bearing on the ceremonies associated with 
these stones in antiquity. 

p. 220. The mark of protection given by the 
Sharifs of Meoca is most mteresting—an old 
rebgious oustom still very much alive in 
Arabia. It is mgnificant that in Mecca the 
weapon characteristic of the South, the 
djambiyah, should be used; it figures on 
medieval Yemenite coins. 

p. 223. Concerning the discussion of the 
word khami in the sense of ‘ fig’, this may be 
an error for ham? or bamat, which in my 
transcript of the Bughyat al-Fallahin is cited 
as another name for the balas fig. Hava algo 
gives hamàt as ‘ wild fig treo ’ though of course 
without authority quoted. The term may ocour 
in the work known as Husn alkwü (of. 
BSOAS, xx1, 2, 1958, 254). 

p. 230. The Shafi'l Imam leading the prayer 
appointed by those in authority must surely 
have been a Sharif appointed from among the 
Sharifs themselves. In Sharifian society it is 
difficult to envisage anything else. Though 
mukaddam translates quite well as ‘ appointed ' 
here it is also a common Arabian term for a 
headman or spokesman; cf. Gloss. dat, 
f contremaitre, surveillant ’. 

p. 233. Read Rumaitha for Runaitha. 

p. 262. In Arabia laban does not usually 
mean ‘ curdled milk ’ as Professor Gibb renders 
it in accordance with usage in Egypt and 
Palestine, but sumply ‘milk’. Here and in 
other places is 15 quite exact to call a flat 
cultivated area (basif) with a tower or fortified 
farm house in it (ues) ° a fortified enceinte ° ? 


R. B. BERJEANT 


P. M. Hour: The Mahdist state in the 
Sudan, 1881-1898: a study of tis 
origins, development and overthrow. ix, 
264 pp., 4 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958. 358. 

The tale of the Mahdiyah is by any standard 
high drama, with its two climaxes, the death 
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of Gordon, and the slow but inevitable march of 
events culminating in the battle of Omdurman. 
It is also known to us in several admirable eye- 
witness accounts such as those of Slatin, 
Ohrwalder, and Neufeld ; but in such of the 
abundant literature as the reviewer has read 
there has been nothing resembling the approach 
of Dr. Holt. His study of the Mahdist state 
قد‎ masterly, for though, 5f course, it lacks the 
olose personal touch of the eyewitnesses, it 
presents a coherent picture of what appears to 
most authors of the time as a jumbled and 
ramshackle tyranny. Dr. Holt manages to 
resist any impulse to whitewash a régime so 
generally painted in the blackest colours, but 
he discovers for us something of the springs 
of action of the Mahdi, and of the Khalifah 
whose career covers much the larger portion 
of the book, leaving the reader able at least to 
sympathize with his problems as an admim- 
strator, and admire his 5ravery to the end. 

Again this admirable volume differa from 
previous writings, wita the exception of 
Shukair in relying largaly on the neglected 
archives of the Mahdiyah, a bibliography in 
concise summary of these being included at 
the end. These are considered side by side 
with the eyewitness accounts, especially that 
of Slatin, while of course British and Egyptian 
official sources are also utilized. The whole is 
set against the back-cloth of the surgent 
development of the colonialist powers. Perhaps 
the most valuable portion of the book is the 
final chapter on the sdministration of the 
Khalifah ; even here on» feels that on further 
examination of the archives, Dr. Holt may 
be able to expand thia in a later work— 
certainly one would lke to have some assess- 
ment of the relative failure and success of the 
Mehdists in their attempt to set up a theo- 
cratio state. This would surely be salutary 
reading for reactionary elements in any Islamic 
country who hanker after such an ideal. 
Although it is difficult to think of the Mahdist 
state as anything but an accident, a freak, 
an anachronism in the late nineteenth century, 
sunilar of course to other movements in the 
same belt of Africa which were roughly con- 
temporary to it, there can be no doubt that it 
has had & profound and lasting effect on the 
course of Sudanese history even in 118 defeat, 
up to this very day. 

One's curiosity is aroused to learn yet more 
of the tribal situation, though this is well 
handled in the text, and of the relations 
between the Ashr&f and the Khalifah of 
which Dr. Holt says comparatively little. 
There may be much of substance in the view 
of some Sudanese that the Aghraf were nq 
in fact descendants of Muhammad, but a local 
religons aristocracy. Perhaps the archives 
will provide the basis of a whole series of 
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monographs ? It seems to the reviewer that 
the description of the former Egyptian 
admunistration of the Sudan is exceptionally 
informed and impartial The Arabist will 
welcome the frequent citation of Arabic 
technical terms, especially those relating to 
administration. For the mukaddam (pp. 105-8), 
an official under the Amir, however, the 
reviewer is inclined to understand the Arabian 
sense of ‘headman, spokesman’, and regard 
the term nakib as having a more theocratic 
flavour to it, but only farther research can 
determine this matter with precision. 

A matter of vital interest is the suspension 
of legislation before the new legal régime of 
the Mahdiyah, on 12 Radjab 1299 5. (p. 113). 
This procedure is also followed by European 
proteoting powers, indeed probably by Muham- 
mad himself, but does it in reality settle the 
long tale of aggression and reprisal between 
tribes that went before? Is it necessary 
for an administration such as that of the 
Mahdiyah to see that old disputes are settled 
after promulgating such a decree, in order to 
build a new society ? In Arabia the period 
of anarchy before the central government 
asserts its authority is known as Aryüm 
al-Kabyalah, and to this the country reverta 
on the weakening of that power. For the 
rendering (p. 121) where the Khalifah deolaros 
himself 'innocent of' the Ashraf, I think 
one should understand that he disassociates 
himself from them, or in effect outlawa them, 
as has been proposed for the root tabarra’ 
where it oocurs in the Sirah (of. BSOAS, 
xx1, 1, 1958, 13). 

On one amall point of translation (p. 123) 
an alteration is suggested. The text runs, ‘ All 
this vision is caused by this hair (of the Mahdi). 
The secret in this hair that you swallowed in 
the Mahdi's tomb [sentence incomplete]’. On 
consulting the original photograph made avail- 
&ble to me by Dr. Holt, I should prefer to 
read, ° The mystical virtue (sirr) hes in this hair 
that you swallowed in the Mahdi's tomb’. 
In much post-olassical Arabio amma is not 
followed by fa-, but the sentence is completed 
without it. This concept of the transference 
of virtue from the Mahdi to the Khalifah 
might perhaps be compared with aLnür al- 
Muhammad. 

Dr. Holt’s marshalling and presentatıon of 
his material merits great praise no less than 
his excellent critical method. It is to be hoped 
that he will survey with this fine olarity the 
following period—the development of the 
Sudan under British tutelage—when it was a 
“country of the Blacks ruled by the Blues’. 
We know مع‎ little of this period from a Sudanese 

*standpoint, and with the emergence of the 
Sudan as an independent and vigorous state 
it is essential we should know more of the 
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development of Sudanese nationalism, and of 
the outlook and mentality of its people. 


EBE. B. SERJEANT 


Daym Cowan: An introduction to 
modern literary Arabic. xi, 205 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 
35s. 


Anyone who sete out to write an Arabic 
grammar for beginners ought to bear in mind a 
fundamental principle: that the simplification 
(necessary for beginners) of the complexities 
of the language should be effected in such a 
way as not to breed in the student a crop of 
misconceptions which he will have painfully 
to correct at & later stage. The author of the 
present work, in his striving for simplicity, 
has failed to realize the importance of this. 
Time and time again, we find hum formulating 
grammatical rules in a vague and inadequate 
way likely to puzzle and mislead the student. 
The main bulk of the work consists of illustra- 
tive sentences with accompanying translation 
(the so-called exercises are really only this, 
since they are immediately followed by a 
translation) with a minimum of explanatory 
introduction. Too often the student is simply 
given examples of an Arabic construction 
prefixed only by ‘Note the following con- 
struction’. But unless a real attempt is made 
at analysing the construction and defining the 
extent of its use, the student will never learn 
how to compose his own Arabic sentences ; 
such analysis قد‎ here too often absent or 
formulated m a gravely deficient way. 

A few examples of this criticism must 
suffice: more could be mentioned. 

On p. 18 the reader 18 told that the sound 
masculine plural is ‘ practically confined to 
participles and nouns indicating the profession 
or habitual action’. This is a slipshod way of 
saying ‘... nouns denoting members of a pro- 
fession or performers of an habitual action’, 
and the reader is left to deduce from the 
examples what the author really means. No 
mention is made of this being the usual plural 
of the nisba (and, astonishingly enough, there 
is no description of the nisba formation any- 
where in the book): yet among the examples 
given هد‎ Faransiyüna, and the puzzled student 
will wonder in vain why this sound masoulme 
plural should be used. 

On p. 48, at the end of the section on the ism 
al-tafdil, the reader is simply presented with 
the uninformative direction to ‘ note especially 
the very common superlative construction 
'akramu rajulin, the most generous man’; 
no attempt is made to explain the rationale 
of this construction or when it cam properly 
be used. 
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On p. 44, line 7, the words ‘an indefinite 
noun’ need to be replaced by ‘a definite 
noun ’. 

On p. 71 sqq. alladh; and the associated 
forms are termed ‘relative pronouns’. No 
mention is made of the distinction between the 
adjectival function of these forms (with an 
antecedent defined substantive) and the 
strictly pronominal function (with no antece- 
dent), and all the examples given show them 
only in the adjectival function. Yet on p. 74 
we read ‘man and mã are very often used as 
relative pronouns equalling aladht’, & state- 
ment which, coming after what has been said 
about alladhi, ‘can only be described as a 
complete travesty of the facte, and disastrous 
for the student’s understanding of the Arabic 
relatives. 

On p. 72 we are told that alladhani/allatant 
are ‘nominative’ and alladhayni/allataynt 
' &cousative and genitive’, but not a hint is 
given that the use of these cases is dictated by 
the case of the antecedent and not (as with 
English who, whom, whose) by the syntactic 
structure of the relative clause. 

On p. 87 we read, ‘ The negatave of the im- 
perfect ıs made by prefixing (à or mà, the 
latter being more common when the imperfect 
is present tense’. This is followed by three 
examples: ‘12 'ajlisu ‘ala ardi I do nbt sit 
on the ground, lā nagta'u Llahma bi L-shawkatt 
we do not cut meat with a fork, mà yafhamu 
quw he does not understand what I am 
saying '. From such a formulation, the student 
will not be able to gain the faintest idea of the 
true differentiation between là and ma. 

On p. 178 the negative construction of kûda 
is hurled at the student's head with the 
preface ‘Note specially the two following 
sentences’; no attempt is made to explain 
how this construction arises, or to guide the 
reader in forming turther sentences of this 


On pp. 105-7 the apodosis of a conditional 
clause is termed tho ‘ finite ' clause. Granted 
this terminology, 1t is grossly misleading to 
write at the top of p. 198, ‘ Note the subjunc- 
tive after fa- meaning ‘so that" following a 
finite clause [stc] expressing a wish, command or 
prohibition, specially since the author gives 
no examples of this construction from which 
the reader might have some chance of deducing 
what is meant. As it is, to a reader who does 
not know Arabic already, such a statement 
makes complete nonsense. One observes also 
that the author has omitted all reference to fa- 
plus the subjunctive following a plain negatave 
statement, which is if anything commoner 
than after a wish, command, or prohibition. 
On p. 198 we read ‘ If the finite clause after a 
condition introduced by idAà is a nominal 
clause or begins with an imperative or pro- 
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hibitzon, it must be introduced by fa-': the 
fault here lies in the limiting words ‘ intro- 
duced by wha’, from which the reader will 
naturally draw the erroneous conclusion that 
this construction ocours exclusively after 
idha. 

Difficulty may also be caused to the student 
by certam features of grammatical terminology 
which are, مع‎ far as I know, idiosynoratio to 
the author. Thus he speaks (p. 82) of & noun 
followed by a dependent genitive as being 
* governed.’ by the genitive: but ‘ governed ’ 
is an unsuitable translation of the Arabio 
term mudaf, since most European gram- 
marians would consider the genitive to be the 
governed word. | 

It is surely desirable that illustrative matter 
m a grammar of literary Arabio should in faot 
be examples of the literary Janguage, preferably 
selected from actual writinga. This principle 
has been admirably exploited in such works 
as Freyha's Essentials of Arabic, Pellat’s 
Introduction à l'arabe moderne, and (for the 
classical language) Blachére and Cecoaldi's 
Exercises d'arabe classique. The present work 
represents unfortunately a retrograde step, 
consisting as it does of the ‘made-up’ sen- 
tences oharaeteristio of an earlier generation 
of pedagogues. Very striking is the unsuitable 
nature of the subject-matter of a considerable 
number of Mr. Cowan’s examples, dealing with à 
subjects which sound ludicrous expressed in 
literary style, and for which the only appro- 
priate vehicle قد‎ one of the colloquials, or at 
least an 'informal' style of language with 
omission of the i‘rab. Yet throughout the 
book, the Arabic 1s presented with the full 
panoply of s‘rab and numerous ‘ high-classical * 
turns of expreesion which are indeed in use by 
modern authors, but only when they are 
dealing with serious subjects and not everyday 
conversation. I myself can recall, from my 
first visit to the Near East, the shouts of 
laughter which greeted my use of nahwi 
language in inappropriate contexte. The same 
is hkely to be the fate of a student, trained on 
this work, who delivers himself of such 
utterances as (p. 102) lima lam taghail wajhaka P 
lam ’aghsithu Wanna t.sibtina kina mafqüdan. 
Not only does Mr. Cowan’s procedure tend to 
blunt the student’s appreciation of the contexta 
in which ‘literary’ Arabic is appropriate, but 
also a precious opportunity has been lost of 
giving him a vocabulary really useful for 
reading a modern newspaper. In a book of this 2 
size, if all the examples had been genuinely 
‘literary’ specimens, and chosen with an 
eye on: the statistics of word-frequences 
provided by Moshe Brill’s Baste word-lyst of the 
Arabic daily newspaper, the student could have * 
been really well equipped for reading the con- 
temporary press. 
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All in all, I regret to have to say that the 
present work is unworthy of the labour the 
author has expended on it. He obviously has 
himself an extremely good knowledge of 
Arabic, but he is deficient in the linguistic 
perceptiveness needed for stating the facta 
clearly and precisely to a beginner, and his 
book is not one I could recommend to a 
student. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


8. D. GOITEIN and A. Ben 8332581 : 
Muslim law in Israel. An introduction 
to Muslim law, by S. D. Gotten; 
Basio principles and laws, by A. Ben 
Shemesh. (Faculty of Law of the 
Hebrew University. Legal Studies, 
No. 3.) xv, 311, [ii] pp. Jerusalem : 
Mif‘al Hashichpul and Gvilim Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., 1957. 


This is a text-book for law students, in 
Hebrew, except for 24 pages of Arabic at the 
end and a title-page and table of contents in 
Enghsh. The book consiste of two parte. The 
first part, by S. D. Goitein, a student of Islam, 
is & historically orientated survey of the main 
features of Islamic law. After a short intro- 
duction about Muslim civilization, the author 
sketches the nature of Muslim law and juris- 
prudence, of the literature produced by the 
Muslim jurisprudents, and of the admmi- 
stration of justice in Islam. This is followed 
by an excellent bibliographical survey. 
Chapter 2 deals with the history of Muslim 
law ‘ from the Qur’ãn to the Mejelle’: special 
attention is given to the Mejelle, the nineteenth 
century Ottoman codification of those parte of 
Hanafi figh which deal with civil law, as it 
still plays a great part in the law of the State 
of Israel. Chapter 3 deals in greater detail 
with the Muslim laws of marriage and divorce, 
inheritanoe and wills, and wagf. The whole 15 
an outetandingly lucid introduction to Muslim 
law. 

The second, practical, part is by a lawyer, 
A. Ben Shemesh, and is similarly divided 1nto 
three chapters: Civil laws, Laws of personal 
status, Muslim religious courts. It consists of 
systematically arranged paragraphs taken 
from modern text-books of Hanafi law and 
from Ottoman laws and their amendments by 
mandatary Palestinian and Israeli legislation, 
with comments whenever necessary. 

It is perhaps worth while to aingle out 
some features of the laws of personal status, 
The law of personal status for Muslims in the 
State of Israel is based on the Ottoman Law 
f Family, of Tishrin al-Awwal 1333 maliyya/ 
October 1917, which had been in force also in 
mandatary Palestine. At the end of the book 
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there is published an Arabic text of this law, 
established by Sheikh Tahir Hammad, Qadi 
of Jaffa; while in the body of the book there 
18 & complete Hebrew translation with a 
commentary. There are two Israel laws 
which affect the Law of Family: the Law of 
the Equality of Man and Woman (1951) and 
the Law of the Age of Marriage (1950): the 
first makes ıt punishable to marry more than 
one wife or to divorce one’s wife without her 
consent or an order of the court, while the 
second makes it punishable for a girl under 
17 years of age to apply to the Qadi for 
permission to marry, or for her parents or 
guardians to give her in marriage. These laws 
do not cancel the Law of Famiy—thus 
marriages contracted or divorces made in 
contravention to them are valid, but the 
parties aie punishable under criminal law. 
There is quoted a judgment of the High Court 
in & case where the Qad: of Aore appeared aa 
a defendant because he refused to arrange a 
marriage with a second wife. His action was 
upheld; the court gave an interpretation of 
the law of 1951 and refused to admit the 
supplementary argument that the prohibition 
of bigamy is an infraction of religious freedom . 
it pointed out, in accordance with the official 
commentary to the Ottoman law, $38, that 
polygamy is not a religious duty m Islam, but 
is merely facultative. 

According to the Law of Equality of Man 
and Woman, the system of dividing the 
inheritance 1n the cases of miri land prescribed 
in the Ottoman law of 3 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 
1331/1918 (based on a European law) applies 
also to mulk lands; thus in the case of mulk 
lands too the settlement of inheritance has 
been taken out of the hands of the religious 
courts. 

At the end of the section on the laws of 
personal status there is a survey of the modern 
legislation on this subject in the various Middle 
Eastern countries. 


8. M. STERN 


Davin MARSHALL Lana: The wisdom of 
Balahvar : a Christian legend of the 
Buddha. (Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West, No. 20.) 
135 pp., front. London : George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd.; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. 15s. 

The book under review has a double funo- 
tion. Forming part of a series which addresses 
iteelf to a wider circle of readers, ıt is also 
meant to acquaint the general reader with the 
curious history of a legend of the Buddha 
which was turned into the Christian legend of 
Sainte Barlaam and Josaphat, and to provide 
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for him one of the earlier forms of the legend : 
the shorter Georgian version. The author 
acquits himself very well in this task, and both 
his first part—giving the literary history of 
the legend—and the translation iteelf make 
good reading. 

In addition, however, the book has a con- 
siderable scholarly value, and this for various 
reasons. Firstly, this ig the first translation of 
the Georgian text in any Western European 
language. (The only translation previously 
published is a Rusman one.) Secondly, ın 
his introduction the author has taken into 
consideration the results of his examination of 
the longer Georgian version, which has never 
been used before and which contributes greatly 
towards the solution of a difficult problem in 
the history of the transmission of the legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat. Thanks to this Isat 
feature, and to his well informed paragraphs 
on the ‘ prehistory’ of the legend, the firat 
part of the book—entitled ‘From Bodhisattva 
to Saint Josaphat'—is the most up-to-date 
account of the history of the legend, and merita 
a detailed discussion. (We shall gee at the end 
of this review the reasons which moved the 
author to translate the shorter, rather than 
the longer, version.) 

It had been recognized by the middle of 
the nineteenth century that the legend of 
Samts Barlaam and Josaphat was based on 
that of the Buddha. The search for Indian 
sources has not, however, led to the discovery 
of an exact Buddhist prototype. The figure of 
Josaphat, a prince kept by his father in seclu- 
sion, but who realizes the vanity of the world 
through chance encounters with human 
misery, is based on that of the Buddha, and 
the story reflects faithfully enough the legend 
of the Buddha’s early career. The origin of the 
other principal figure, that of Barlaam, 
Josaphat's mentor whose ascetic preachings 
and parables are a central part of the story, is 
more doubtful. It probably grew out of the 
figure of the wandering holy man, the en- 
counter with whom was the Buddha's fourth 
and last encounter according to the legend. 
(While Josaphat's name—Yidasaf in Arabio— 
is clearly a deformation of ‘ Bodhisattva’, the 
origin of the name of Barlaam—in Arabic 
Bilawhar or Balawhar—has not yet been 
solved. I risk a conjecture with all the due 
reservations, and fully aware of the danger of 
adding another unsatisfactory proposal to the 
previous ones. The ascetic whom the Buddha 
met is sometimes described as a brahmacarin 
*& celibate’; this could have been corrupted, 
in the various alphabets through which the 
story passed, into Biawhar. The Sanskrit 
word janeóvara ‘long’ was turned into a 
proper name in the Arabio version, where 
Josaphat's father is called Janaysar; here 
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we would have another parallel case of an 
attribute of a person turned into his proper 
name.) Many of the parables told by Barlaam 
have been traced back to various Indian books, 
such as the Mahābhārata and the Pancatanira. 
But we do not know when the basic legend and 
the parables were put together and the book 
given its present form. 

As for the subsequent history of the book, 
it has been noted—and the author gives the 
evidence in full—that two fragments of the 
Central Asiatic Manichaean literature in 
Turkish (recovered by excavations in Eastern 
Turkistan) are connected with our legend. The 
first fragment deals with the encounter of the 
prince and the disfigured old man, of whom 
the sight first awakes him to the vanity of 
life. The account is closer to the original 
Buddha legend than the corresponding 
passage in Barlaam and Josaphat. The other 
fragment contains a parable (‘the drunken 
prince and the corpse ’) which reappears in one 
of the Arabio versions of the legend of the 
Buddha. All this does not prove that the 
Manichaeans also had something resembling 
the Book of Barlaam and Josaphat, but rather 
suggest it only. 

We reach safer ground with the Arabic 
versions. It is olear that the Arabs were 
&oquainted with various versions of the legend 
of the Buddha, of which the Book of Barlaam 
&nd Josaphat was only one. We do not know 
the circumstances under which the transla- 
tions were made and the names of the trans- 
lators, but there is hardly any doubt that the 
texts on which the Arabic versions were based 
were in some Middle Iranian dialeot—probably 
in Pahlavi. This does not exclude the possi- 
bility that those responsible for these Pahlavi 
versions were Manichaeans, rather than 
Zoroastrians ; but no poattive data are avail- 
able to decide this problem. (As a matter of 
fact, for all we know some of the versions may 
have becn available to the Arabs in some other 
Middle Iranian dialect used by the Mani- 
chacans, e.g. Sogdian; but as this kind of 
book usually passed into Arabic from Pahlavi, 
we need not go out of our way to seek such 
somewhat exotic models.) 

Dr. Lang gives an excellent summary of our 
knowledge of the history of the Arabic versions. 
The present reviewer has made some in- 
vestigations into this subject, the resulta of 
which either modify the picture or complete 


it and make it more precise. The details must 77 


be left for a number of separate studies, but I 
should like to take the opportunity to give 
here a revised aketch of the transmission of 
the legend in Arabic. 

The most important version is the one whiclf 
was printed in Bombay in 1886. This version, 
however, seems to contain a few interpolated 
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passages. It had been surmised a long time 
ago, by internal indications, that a few passages 
do not belong to the original text but have been 
interpolated from another version—possibly 
from a ‘ Book of the Budd ’ (i.e. the Buddha). 
Now in the longer Georgian version, which, 
as we shall gee, is very olose to the Arabic text, 
these passages are in effect missing. Otherwise 
we seem to have in the Bombay printed text & 
faithful representative of the Arabic ‘ Book of 
Bilawhar and Yüdásaf' (as the title corre- 
sponding to Barlaam and Josaphat appears in 
Arabic)! Somewhat surprisingly, of this 
complete version no manuscripts have been 
recovered; even the whereabouts of the 
Indian manuscript, on which the Bombay text 
must have been based, is unknown—if it still 
existe at all. It would be good if scholars with 
access to less known collections of Arabic 
manuscripts would be on the lookout for manu- 
scripts of the text, as it is not unlikely that 
such may still be hidden somewhere. At any 
rate, it was the ‘Book of Bilawhar and 
Yüdàüsaf'—with or without the interpolated 
passages— which had the greatest success in 
Arabio as well as in other tongues. 

We have two incomplete manuscripta of an 
abbreviated text: one in Halle, publshed 
long ago, another in Cairo, which I propose to 
describe in the near future. This abbreviated 
version is entirely based on the ‘ Bombay 
version '—for example, in the new manuscript 
there recur also the assumedly interpolated 
passages. 

The same Arabic text has also been used for a 
Hebrew version by Abraham ibn Hasday, who 
lived in Spain in the early thirteenth century. 
This author, however, dealt with his model 
freely and reshaped it in a manner conforming 
to the literary taste of his readers. 

There is another Arabic version, quoted at 
great length by an author of the tenth century, 
Ibn Bãbûya ; the beginning and the end seem 
to be closely related to the Bombay version, 
but as I have had as yet no oocasion to study 
the full Arabio text, I say this with some 
reserve. Into this frame, which makes up the 
greater part of the text, has been interpolated 
another version of the legend of the Buddha. 
The interesting thing about this last version 
is that it contains among others the gruesome 
parable of the prince and the corpse, which has 
appeared, as we have said above, amongst the 
Manichaeans of Central Asia. Finally, there 
is a very different version incorporated into a 
twelfth century anonymous Arabic history of 


1 Note added in the proofs: I am now 
inclined to doubt about this alleged interpola- 
tion and to assume that the Bombay version 
is hom eous. I shall discuss this problem 
in one of my projected studies. 
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the world (Nthayat al-Arab): here Josaphat 
appears as a Parthian prince. 

So muoh for the Arabic texta. We come now 
to the Georgian versions, the disoussion of 
which forms, obviously, the most important 
part of Dr. Lang’s introduction. 

The story exists in Georgian in two recen- 
sions: a complete and an abbreviated one. 
The abbreviation (* The wisdom of Balahvar ’) 
has been known by scholars for some 70 years, 
but the only known manuscript of the full 
version has only been recently traced m the 
Greek Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem 
(no. 140 of the former Holy Cross Monastery 
collection), and Dr. Lang is the first scholar 
to study it. In addition to the present book, 
he has dealt with the complete version in au 
article entitled ‘ The lsfe of the Blessed Iodasaph : 
& new Oriental Christian version of the 
Barlaam and Ioasaph romance’, BSOAS, xx, 
1957, 889—407, in which he discusses some of 
the details at greater length. Naturally, the 
discovery of the complete version greatly 
facilitates the comparative study of the 
Georgian version with the other versions of the 
story. The longer version turns out to be very 
similar to the Arabic Bombay text (to be sure 
without the assumedly interpolated passages, 
as montioned above); the abbreviator has 
effaced some of the similarities by cutting the 
full text. (Dr. Lang stresses the fact that the 
detailed comparison of the two Georgian texts 
which has been made by him ‘ leaves no doubt 
that The Wisdom of Balahvar is in fact an 
abridgment of the new Jerusalem Life of the 
Blessed Iodasaph '.) The study of the complete 
text fully confirms, in Dr. Lang’s opinion, the 
thesis which had been advanced by earlier 
scholars solely on the basis of the abridged 
version—namely that the Georgian text was 
translated from the Arabic, and that the Greek 
version—most famous of all—is derived from 
the Georgian. 

In effect, Dr. Lang has made it highly 
probable, if not proved, that the Georgian text 
is translated from the Arabio. If so, 16 18 the 
Georgian author who must be credited with 
the Christianization of the story and with the 
introduction of a few personal names which 
are not found in the Arabio version, This 18 a 
crucial point, as the same innovations recur 
in the Greek text, so that it would follow that 
the Greek goes back to the Georgian text. 
The question of the origin of the Greek 
Barlaam and Josaphat is quite a cause célóbre— 
it was traditionally attributed to St. John 
of Damascus (eighth century), and this attribn- 
tion has lately found new defenders. On the 
other hand, there are various authorities who 
name Bt. Euthymius the Georgian (d. 1028) 
as the translator of the story from Georgian 
into Greek: thus some external evidence 
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coincides with what now seems to result from 
the internal evidence of the various versions. 
In view of the importance of the subject, it is 
hoped that the comparative study of the 
Georgian with the Arabic, and the Greek with 
the Georgian, will be further pursued, in 
order to settle definitely this question which 
has excited مع‎ much attention and which now 
seems ripe for judgment. 

All the Western versions derive from the 
Greek, which was more than once translated 
into Latın from the eleventh century onward. 
From the Latin, translations were made into 
most of the European languages, and the story 
was often versified or made into plays. In the 
East, the Greek Barlaam and Josaphat was 
rendered into various Slavonic languages, and 
into Armenian and algo into Arabio. (This 
Christian Arabio translation has, of course, 
to be kept apart from the old Arabio versions.) 
From Arabic it passed mto Ethiopic. There 
was, however, no need for Dr. Lang to follow 
up this later history of the legend, which has 
formed the subject of detailed studies. 

The second part of the book gives the transla- 
tion of the shorter Georgian text. The author’s 
choice fell on the shorter version, because the 
difference between it and the longer version, 
which ig over twice the length of the shorter, 
is mainly ‘made up of verbose homilies on 
religious topics which add little to the work’s 
literary merits’. The author assures us that 
‘the shorter version, while modifying certain 
episodes, retains all the story’s essential 
features’. For the sake of completeness, 
three parables of the longer version, which were 
omitted in the abridgement, are reproduced 
separately. 

Finally, it will be useful to reproduce here 
the information, which I owe to Dr. Lang, 
that since the publication of his book, the 
longer version (together with the shorter one) 
has been published in Georgia. The reference 
is: Ilia  Abuladze, Balavariants k'ari'uli 
redak'tsiebi ‘The Georgian versions of 
Balahvar ' [texts with oritical introduction and 
glossary], edited under the supervision of 
A. Shanidze, Tiflis, 1007, 48 + 216 pp.; 
no. 10 of the senee: Dzveli k'art'ul enis 
dzeglebi ' Monuments of Ancient Georgian 


Language ’. (Russian title: —Gruzinskie 
redakisit povesti ‘ Varlaam $ Ioasaf °.) 

8. M. BTERN 
Turk Din Kuromu: xu. yileyldan 


günümüze kadar kitaplardan toplanm 
tantklariyle tarama séadtigu, rv. (Tix 
Dil Kurumu Yayimlarmdan, Sayı 167.) 
xv, 923 pp. Ankara: Türk Tarih 
Kurumu Basımevi, 1957. Lira 20. 


This is the fourth volume in this well-known 
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series of lists of words with illustrative quota- 
tions from Osmanli and Anatolian works 
ranging from the thirteenth century to the 
present day. Scientifically speaking, it is an 
advance on its predecessors from three points 
of view. The method of transhteration is 
improved by adding two extra letters to the 
Turkish Official Alphabet; the original 
Arabio script of the key words is printed ; and 
precise references are given for the passages 
quoted. 

The new letters are (1) h for the unvoiced 
velar fricative, which is unobjeotionable, 
though X would surely be more convenient; 
(2) fi for the guttural, not the palatal nasal, 
which is ill-chosen, since in eighth- and ninth- 
century Turkish both the guttural y and the 
palatal fí existed, and it oan only produce 
confusion to use the latter sign for the former 
sound in any form of Turkish transliteration. 
The other two changes can be welcomed 
unreservedly. 

Nevertheless some of the defects found in 
earlier volumes still survive. It was of course 
always inherent in the project that the work 
of compilation should be farmed out to a 
number of workers, just as was the work on 
which the great Ozford English dictionary was 
founded. This inevitably moans that the choice 
of words for inclusion is subjective and 
capricious. Another defect is more serious. 
What ıs lacking here, but was supremely 
present in the Ozford English dictionary, is 
the firm hand of an editor with wide philo- 
logical knowledge to co-ordinate the whole 
and check the transliterations and transla- 
tions. One manifestation of this lack of com- 
petent supervision is that too many of the 
words listed are misspelt. The first entry 
in the book is a case in point—aba nine 
with a sixteenth-contury quotation. This word 
is now pronounced ebe and there is no reason 
to suppose that it was ever pronounced in any 
other way. Another is the word for ‘ very’, 
here spelt igen (p. 410). This word is one of 
the enigmas of Turkish lexicography; there 
is no reason to suppose that it is other than 
pure Turkish, but there is no trace of it before 
the fourteenth century, when it suddenly 
appeared in Osmanli and three other &uthori- 
ties; thereafter it survived only in Osmanli 
where it became obsolete in the seventeenth 
century. If the only evidence were in Osmanli, 
there might be reasonable doubt regarding ita 
pronunciation, although the scriptions with 
triply dotted kaf point more to inen than 
igen. But the other three authorities leave no 
room for doubt. They are (1) the Codex 
Cumanicus (German seotion, early fourteenth 
century) which has inen valde, ‘very’ 
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(Grenbech's index, Copenhagen, 1042); (2) 
the Kiiabw’l-Idrak (ed. Caferoğlu, 1931) where 
the word appears twice. In this work I) was 
written with a nûn with three subscribed dota, 
but the latter have usually disappeared in the 
surviving MSS. On p. 24 there is inen (no 
doubt originally inen) cidda(n), and on p. 25 
in a gloss to one MS ingen kórklti (misspelt 
kürklttr) fi haddihi (misspelt karik) mali ; 
(8) the Nahcu'Lfarüdis (mid-fourteenth oen- 
tury) where the word, spelt ingen (no doubt 
for inen), is farly common (e.g. 6,3; 231, 10). 
Again devlengeg/devltigeg ‘a kite’ (bird), 
p. 216, is olearly an error for diilengec/ 
dtilfige¢ which is the spelling in Redhouse 
and Sami’s dictionaries and corresponds to the 
entry al-hid'a tülügec in ib» Muhanna (ed. 
Kilısli Rifat, 1921), p. 171. No doubt other 
misspellings could be found. 

Even more unsatisfactory are the spellings 
of Persian and Arabio words in the bilingual 
dictionaries from which extracta are given. 
These are spelt not only in the Turkish Official 
Alphabet without the additional letters, but 
also in the Turkish pronunciation. A word, 
for example, like fesdhatun (p. 3) potentially 
represents eight other possible Arabic words 1n 
addition to fasühatu(n), which it is intended to 
represent. 

The purpose of the book is primarily to 
promote the search for Oz Türkçe material, 
which is the mam objective of the TDK. It is 
therefore a little ironical that many words 
are listed which are not öz Turkçe at all. This 
will not of course distress those scholars who 
are primarily interested in the history of the 
actual Turkish language. It is, for example, 
extremely interesting that the Arabic phrase 
‘al@imw'l-sama ‘rainbow’ should have been 
corrupted to ineğim sağmal (p. 431) as early 
as the sixteenth century. It is true that Sam 
in his Qamis (p. 157) said that ‘ala’imu’l- 
sama waa a ‘futile’ (‘abt) spelling of the Turkish 
word elefimsaÉma, but he was writing 
nearly 60 years ago and the minor nonsenses 
of this great scholar might surely now be 
buried in oblivion. Here are a few other 
specimens of foreign words or Turkish deriva- 
tives from foreign roots: Arabio ablak, 
&damoilanmak, kulmag; Greek abart- 
mak, arhun (ağacı), boryaz ; lingua franca 
alabanda; Mongolian aga; Persian alav, 
tiz (and its derivatives); Sogdian tamu, 
ugmak. 

* However, all in all, provided that ita short- 
comings are realized and suitable precautions 
taken to meet them, this is a valuable collese- 
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tion of raw material for the great historical 
dictionary of the Turkish languages which is 
so badly needed. 

GERARD OLAUSON 


Nehoü "Lferadis. 1. Typksbasum. Onsozu 
yazan János Eckmann. (T.D.K. 
Tıpkıbasımlar Dizisi, 35.) [u], xwv, 
444 pp. Ankara: Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, 1956. Lira 20. 


Nearly all scholars, both Turkish and 
foreign, are agreed that the most valuable 
publications of the TDK have been its series 
of facsimiles of the MSS of old Turkish books. 
The present volume, which is & olear reproduc- 
tion of the best MS of a key work ın the history 
of the Turkish languages, 1s a worthy addition 
to this series. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
Nahcu'L-farádis was written in Kh” arazm, or 
at any rate by a KhVarazmian Turk. The 
exact date of its composition is unknown, but 
almost certamly lay in the second quarter 
of the fourteenth century. It was therefore 
written two or three decades later, and some 
distance further north, than the Qtsasw'l- 
anbiya of RabiüzI, which was finished in 
A.D. 1810, almost certainly m Khorasan. The 
two works are much like one another, and 
what Grenbech said of the latter in his intro- 
duction to the reproduction of the British 
Museum MS (Rabghuzs, Narrationes de prophetis 
(MLAM, rv), Copenhagen, 1948)—' The Qisas 
Rabyiizi 1s remarkable for the purity of its 
Turkish idiom, for its natural and easy style, 
and, last but not least, for the conservatism 
of the dialect of the author ’—is equally 
appleable to this work. Indeed from the 
point of view of pure philological study the 
Nahe has the advantage that the MS here 
reproduced was finished on 26 March, A.D. 1300, 
only four days after the author’s death, while 
the best available MB of Rabğüzî is much less 
carefully written and undated but apparently 
not earlier than the fifteenth century. The 
script of this MS 1s not beautiful, but it is 
easily read. The spelling, with ite free use of 
alif, waw, and yt as vowel letters, is reminiscent 
of that of the two Arabic script MSS of the 
Kutadju bilig, also reproduced by the TDK ; 
like them, it preserves the old Turkish 
(originally Persian) triply dotted fa for V, 
which implies of course that consonantal 0 
represents (the English) w ; but unlike them it 
makes the fullest possible use of vowel signs, 
so that, except on such fine pomts as the 
difference between the four rounded vowels, 
there is no doubt of the sounds which the 
scribe intended to represent. Indeed there 


even appears to be an effort to distinguish 
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the closed 6 from the open 6, the former being 
represented by fatha yi; if close examination 
shows that this scription is reasonably oon- 
sıstent, some welcome light will be thrown on 
this obscure phonetic point. Another im- 
portant phonetic point is that the Nahe, 
like Rabgiizi, retains the old Turkish voiced 
dental spirant d in such words as edg'tl ‘ good '. 
To that extent the language is olose to the 
Khakani of Kigtari and the Kuiadju bilig. 
On the other hand the indiscoriminate use of 
vowel letters suggests that the distinction 
between long and short vowels in old Turkash, 
which was indicated, though not entirely 
consistently, in Käşğarī, and seems also to 
emerge, again not entirely consistently, in the 
soansion of the Kwutadju bilig, had by the 
fourteenth century ceased to be peroeptible. 
One interesting feature of the Nahe is that, 
although it was written a century after the 
Mongol invasion, there is at first sight no 
obvious sign of the mass invasion of the lan- 
guage by Mongolian loanwords which is so 
conspicuous a feature of the vocabulary of 
Classical Çağatay and of the Paris ‘ Oguz 
nama’ edited by Dr. Arat, and has even left 
some marks on the Turkish vocabulary of the 
Codex Cumanious. 

It is therefore obvious that Dr. Eokmann’s 
promised word-list will be a work of the first 
importanoe for studente of the history of the 
Turkish languages. We have long been waiting 
impatiently for Dr. Arat’s word-hst of the 
Kwtadju bilig; we shall now be waiting 
equally impatiently for Dr. Eckmann’s lst. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the TDK will 
put the learned world still further in ite debt 
in the near future by publishing these two 
vital works. It is also perhaps not too much 
to ask that the words in these two lists should 
be spelt as they were pronounced then in 
Central Asia and not as they are pronounced 
now in Turkey. There is, for example, every 
reason to suppose that our author called his 
book Nahcu'L-farádis, not Nehcu'l-feradis. It 
is unfortunate that, so far as is known, no 
scholar is preparing a word-list of Rabjizi. 
Until that قد‎ available, one link will be missing 
in the cham of the history of the Turkish 
languages in the crucial period of the eleventh 
to fifteenth centuries when great changes were 
taking place. Nevertheless great progress has 
been made in recent years in acoumulating the 
necessary material; and when Dra, Arat and 
Eckmann’s lists have appeared, it will be 
possible to get a clear picture of the Turkish 
vocabulary as it existed before the Mongol 
invasion introduced a new complicating factor, 
and infer alia to judge how far the Turks 
of those days, when they ceased to be nomads 
and became a civilized people, thought that 
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they could make their own language go, with 
its few Sogdian, Chinese, and other old loan- 
words, and for what concepts they found it 
more convenient to adopt the vocabulary of 
the Perso-Arabic world with whioh they were 
for the first time coming into intimate contact. 


GERARD CLAUSON 


PauL THIEME: Miura and Aryaman. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
41.) pp. 1-96. New Haven, Conn. : 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1957. $2. 


J. DucHESNE-GUILLEMIN: The Western 
response to Zoroaster. (Ratanbai 
Katrak Lectures, 1956.) vii, 112 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 25s. 


These two works are here reviewed together 
because both are concerned with Professor G. 
Dumézil's olassification of the Indo-Iranian 
gods, which Professor Thieme uncom- 
promisıngly rejects, and Professor Ducheene- 
Guillemin unreservedly accepts, 

In D.’s pattern of functions, reproduced by 
D.-G. on p. 40, Varuna and Mitra represent the 
fanotion of sovereignty, Varuya being the 
* despote ’, the ‘ magicien ’, Mitra the benevo- 
lent protector, 'juriste', and ' presque un 
prêtre divin ', of. Dumézil, L'sdéologie tripartie 
des Indo-Kuropéens, 1958, pp. 38 sq., 62 sqq., 
67 [on this latest work of D.’s see Professor J. 
Brough’s article above, p. 69 sqq.]. Aryaman 
is for D. a ‘souverain mineur’ (op. cit, 68) 
who belongs to ' the Mitra half of sovereignty ' 
(D.-G., p. 41), while Varuna ' restait solitaire 
dans ses lointains ’. 

Of such distinctions, T. points out, the 
Rigveda knows nothing. When D. quotes 
Rigvedic passages in support of his theory he 
has either misunderstood them or pressed them 
to suit his views. In any case, to set up a 
theoretical framework of functions in order to 
arrive at a definition of Mitra is to start at the 
wrong end. For the godis clearly and sufficiently 
defined by his name. ‘Mitra’ means ‘ con- 
tract ', as Meillet established long ago and D. 
knows but keeps forgetting. T. guards against 
such forgetfulness by altogether abolishing the 
name ‘ Mit(h)ra’ in his translation of Vedic 
and Avestan verses, and replaomg it by the 
name ‘Contract’. This simple device enables 
T. to show that the Rigvedio hymn to Mitra 
(iij, 59), which hitherto had been dismissed. as 
eolourless and uninformative, offers a falrly 
detailed desoription of the god, in terms whic 
closely resemble those of the Avestan hymn to 
Mithra, T.'s penetrating analysis of hymn iii, 59 
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constitutes the chief merit of this sober and 
eminently reasonable monograph, and marks a 
considerable advance in Mithraic studies. 

On Aryaman T. recapitulates the arguments 
he had put forward in Der Fremdling im 
Rigveda: if aryá means ‘hospitable’ the 
original meaning of aryamda- can be assumed 
to have been ‘hospitality’. Here much 
depends on whether one accepts T.'s explana- 
tion of Ved. ari, on which his interpretation of 
aryá as ' concerned with strangers, hospitable’ 
is based. To me the explanation seems con- 
vineing: the hostile and friendly meanings of 
ari are to be traced to & basic meaning 
‘stranger’, from which on the one hand 
‘enemy’ could develop, on the other hand 
‘f guest’ and ‘host’. There is, however, one 
Rigvedio verse, ix, 78, 3, in which T. failed to 
do justice to the context of ari, as D. has not 
been slow to point out (op. oit., 113): «tá 
svásya árüiyà arír hi gd | utdnydsyd árütyà 
vfko hí sáh must indeed mean ' [Protège nous] 
de la nuisance propra: car c'est Part. 
[Protège nous] de la nuisance aliena : car o’est 
le loup'. But contrary to D.’s belief this 
translation does not invahdate T.'s under- 
standing of arf, as vfka may well refer in the 
present context to the ansmal ‘ wolf’, and not 
* Phomme qui mérite d’être appelé loup '. The 
contrast will then be between ferocious animals 
on the one hand (‘nuisance aliena’), and 
enemies belonging to one's own, human, kind 
on the other (‘ nuisance propria’). 

In support of his interpretataon of aryá T. 
refers to NPers. irmàn ' guest ', which is usually 
held to go back to aryaman-. In addition, 
V. I. Abayev has strengthened T.’s case with 
an attractive etymology of Oss. æcægælon 
‘strange, alien’, which he derives from 
*haüyaka- + arya- ‘ truly alien’, see Voprosy 
yazykoznaniya (Akademiya Nauk SSSR), 2, 


1968, 115. On the other hand, Abayev rightly 


pointe out that T.’s etymology, taken over 
from Andreas, of Oss. men ‘friend’ from 
aryaman- should be abandoned in favour of 
Miller's connexion of the word with the base 
fri-. 

Aryaman as the hypostasis of hospitality 
forms a satisfactory counterpart to Mitra, the 
hypostasis of the treaty. Although the Avestan 
evidence does not confirm T.’s interpretation of 
Aryaman, it does not exolude it. With the 
slender means provided by the texte, and with- 
out taking recourse to theoretical fancies, T. 
has been able to make it at least likely that the 
conception of Aryaman is part of the same 
‘process of personification of abstractions to 
which the conception of Mitra belongs. By so 
doing T. has rendered pointless D.’s claim that 
Mitra and Aryaman must be fitted into what 
he has postulated as an Indo-European 
hierarchy of gods. 
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Since T. and, more recently, J. Brough 
(BSOAS, xxi, 2, 1958, 895 sqq.) have shown 
that Ds theory is neither founded on, nor 
explains the Vedic facts, 15 is interesting to find 
D.-G. convinced that D. has proved and 
successfully tested this very theory on the 
Zoroastrian Amelia Bpontas. In D.s view 
Varuna and Aša on the one hand, Mitra and 
Vohu Manah on the other, respectively 
represent the terrible and benevolent aspects 
of the function of ‘sovereignty’; what is 
more, Aka and Vohu Manah are said by D. 
to owe their respective aspects to a conscious 
translation into Zoroastrian terms, of the same 
aspects of the discarded gods Varuna and 
Mitra. Let us see what proof is culled from 
the Iranian evidence, and by what method. 


D. views Ada and Vohu Manah as if the 
Zoroastrian tradition provided no definition 
of the two Entities and their names offered 
no olue to their character. It was therefore 
left to him to discover their function and 
essence by scrutinizing the obscure meaning of 
cryptic G&thic passages. He accordingly 
discovers that the difference between the two 
Entities consists ın ‘ AXa's relative remoteness 
as compared with Vohu Manah’s proximity to 
man ' (D.-G., p. 50). This constitutes sufficient 
definition for Dumézil. Varuna too, he says, 
is more remote from man than Mitra. Hence 
Aka is Varuna in disguise,! and Vohu Manah 
is Mitra. Quod erat demonsirandum. 

Transposed to ‘mathematics’ a parallel 
argument would run as follows: There قد‎ no 
means of defining the numbers represented 
by the symbols V and VI, except by stating 
that these symbols, like the symbols X and XI 
of the numbers ten and eleven, consist respec- 
tively of one and two signs. Ergo V represents 
the number ten (in disguise), and VI the 
number eleven. 


The fact is that just as the numbers repre- 
sented by V and VI are well known, and the 
spelling with one or two signs is easily ex- 
plained as arising from the numerical deflnition 
of five and six, so the definition of Aka and 
Vohu Manah is olearly given by the sources, 
and what D. calle their respeotive ' remote- 
ness’ and ‘ proximity’ is a mere secondary 
consequence of this defimtion.? The Zoroastrian 
tradition informs us that Aša represents the 


1 The disguise 1s desoribed by D. himself as 
a ‘sublimation’ or ‘ transposition’, Revue de 
P Histowe des Religions, oLu, 1, 1957, 9 (point 3), 
12, n. 2, 23, n. 2. 

3 The symbols V, VI = the Entities Ala and 
Vohu Manah; their numerical value = the 
definition of A. and V.M.; the spelling with 
one and two signs respectively = the respeo- 
tive remoteneas and proximity of the two 
Entities. 
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element fire, while experte in Avestan studies 
have long known that the word means ‘ truth ’, 
more especially ‘transcendental truth’. The 
definition of Vohu Manah is that it represents 
the ‘element’ cattle, while its name means 
‘good thought’. The behaviour of Aša and 
Vohu Manah in all the Gathic passages D.-G. 
quotes on pp. 45-50, and in all those he does 
not quote (in so far as any of either group is 
at all understandable), is accounted for by these 
definitions, as are, of course, the respective 
‘remoteness’ and ‘proximity’ of the two 
Entities. For example, 1t is only natural that 
man should ‘ strive towards’, or ‘ maintain’, 
or ‘consult’ Aka = Transcendental Truth 
= Fire, and that conversely Ada should not, 
like Vohu Manah, ‘ come’ towards man; or 
that there should be no mention of a man’s 
Aša, while * a man’s Vohu Manah is on a level 
with his deeds and words’ (of. on all this 
D.-G., p. 49). 

Accordingly D.'s unrealistic appraisal of the 
data before him reveals itself both in his 
definition and in his inference. In the defini- 
tion, in that instead of letting himself be 
guided by the meaningful information at his 
disposal, he gropes through nebulous Gathio 
passages for something he calls ‘ remoteness * 
and ‘ proximity’, and raises these two vague 
qualities to the status of a definition of sub- 
stance; in the inference, in that even if the 
contention that Varuna is more ‘remote’ 
than Mitra were correct—which T., pp. 58 sq., 
hes shown not to be the case—it would not 
warrant the conclusion that the ‘remote’ 
Aka and the ‘nearer’ Vohu Manah represent, 
respectively, Varuna and Mitra. 

It will thus be seen that the objection to 
Dumézilianism does not arise from the usual, 
inevitable disagreement on the meaning of 
individual Gathic verses." The point is that 
D.'s conclusions are altogether irrelevant to 
the Iranian material, because their justification 
consista in bypassing reliable information, and 
accounting arbitrarily for what this reliable 
information suffices to explain. They con- 
stitute, in fact, not a doctrine which arises 
from the data, as its defenders claim, but one 
needlessly imposed on them from outside. 
Buch new arguments as Dumézilians from 
time to time adduce ‘in confirmation’ of the 


1 With regard to the main pas in ques- 
tion, Y 29.3, D.-G. points out quite rightly 
(p. 45) that I had offered a ‘ rather desperate ’ 
translation as an alternative to the one used by 
D. However, by refraining from insisting on 
the latter he implicitly concedes the point 
I had tried to make, viz. that the verse is 
unusable for Dumézilian purposes because ali 

ions of it are inevitably ‘rather 


desperate '. 
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doctrine make no difference,! because what has 
never been proved cannot be confirmed.? 

D.’s lively reaction to criticism? cannot fail 
to incline would-be critics to think twice 
before venturing to disagree with him. But 
specialists have a duty towards readers who 
are not equipped to check the validity of state- 
ments alleged to arise from a deep insight into 
such difficult texte as the Gáthás. So long as D. 
was alone in claiming that he had proved his 
case the cautious reader, alive to the possibility 
of self-delusion, could be relied upon to exert 
a healthy sceptiasm. But the wholesale 
surrender of D.-G., a leading expert on 
Zoroastrianism, leaves the non-Indo-Iranian 
mythologist defenceless, as he will naturally 
infer from D.-G.’s approval that at least the 
Iranian evidence fully supports D.’s views. 
Fortunately it is not difficult to absolve D.-G. 
from ignorance of the very G&thàs he has him- 
self translated. For D.’s error does not lie in 
wrong translations, or actual denial of obvious 
data, which D.-G. would not have failed to 
condemn st once. The error has in fact nothing 
to do with the source on which its effects are 
brought to bear, but is simply one of reasoning. 
This explains in my opinion why D.-G., finding 
that his sources had not been misquoted, and 
being no doubt predisposed towards 8 
sociological and ‘ functional ' approach, allowed 
himself to overlook the elementary fallacy of 
the argument. 

Although D.-G.'s book is seriously misleading 
in ita uncritical attitude towards DJs work, 
it is full of interesting information. Apart from 
surveying the progress of Western scholars in 
understanding the Zoroastrian scripture, D.-G. 
ranges with great versatility and erudition 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls to Shelley, dis- 
cussing every reaction of non-lranians to the 


1 To return to our ' mathematical’ simile, 
the added argument that the composite sym- 
bols VI and XI have one sign in common, 
would be no confirmation of the conolusion 
previously reached that VI, lke XI, represente 
the number eleven. 

2 The latest ‘ confirmation ' is D.-G.'s new 
rendering of the Ahuna Vairya prayer (p. 104, 
and Indo-Iranian Journal, 11, 1, 1958, 66 sqq.), 
for which he relies on H. Humbach’s inter- 
pretation of aht as an instrumental. To me 
there can be no doubt that Bartholomae and 
Benveniste were right in interpreting the word 
as a nominative co-ordinated with raiuj; this 
view is firmly supported by the common 
Avestan co-ordination of these two nouns, aleo 
in the nominative, and by the first sentence of 
Y 19.12, which D.-G., in his discussion of 
Y 19.12, has not taken into consideration. 

3 On p. 24 of the article referred to above, 
p. 155, n. 1, scholars who feel unable te 
subsoribe to Dumézilianism are picturesquely 
described as ‘ mongrels from every yard and 
of every colour, yapping at our ankles’. 
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teachings, or supposed teachings, of Zoroaster. 
His chapters on ‘Iran and Greece’ and 
‘Iran, Israel, Gnosticism’ will appeal to a 
wide circle of readers, and can be recom- 
mended as a cautious appraisal of the many 
instances in which Zoroastrian artioles of faith 
have been suspected of having influenced Greek 
and Jewish thought. 
ILYA GERSHEVITOR 


JOHANNES SCHUBERT and ULRICH 
Sonnerer (ed.): Asiatica: Fest- 
schrift Friedrich Weller zum 65. Ge- 
burtstag gewidmet von seinen Freunden, 
Kollegen und Schülern. xix, 903 pp., 
front., 25 plates, 4 maps. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1954. DM. 90. 


This impressive volume forms & landmark 
in the field of Asian philological, historical, 
and religious research in all its ramifications. 
There are 55 contributions, ranging from 3 to 
62 pages. They are preceded by a bibliography, 
up to 1954, of Professor Weller's larger 
publications and articles (57 entries) and 
reviews (111 entries). The great variety of 
subjects presented in this book 1s in keeping 
with the wide range of interest and ummense 
scope of learning emerging from this biblio- 
graphy. Many articles are comparative and 
can be classified under different headings. 
Extensive bibliographies are frequently added. 
Regrettably enough, it is not possible to give 
here an adequate account of the enormous 
richness of information contained in this 
volume. No doubt scholars in the different 
fields will oritically discuss the various con- 
tributions elsewhere. Here only a few indica- 
tions oan be given. According to subjecta the 
articles may be grouped as follows: I, Avesta 
(3); IL, Veda (2); III, Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar (0); Pali (1); IV, Buddhist Sanskrit 
(6); V, Tibetan (8); VI, Central Asian and 
Mongolian (9); VII, Sinology, including 
Chinese Buddhism (10); VIIL Japanology, 
including Japanese Buddhism (6); IX, 
history of Buddhiam (3); Indian (Buddhist) 
art (1); X, comparative religion and Indian 
philosophy (2); Indian medicine, zoology, and 
botany (4). This order 1s followed below. 

L E. Benveniste, ‘Notes avestiques’, dis- 
cusses the words Aisvd ; apa-x*anva-; daya-; 
enüvaro.büzura-. W. B. Henning, ‘Ein 
unbeachtetes Wort im Awesta’, re-examines 
the first paragraphs of the Favardin Yašt 
(13, 2-3) with regard to the word aém. 
H. Lommel, ‘ Anahita—Sarasvati', arrives at 
the conclusion that the Iranian goddoss 
*Avedvi Bür& An&hitá' (originally ‘ Harah- 
vati’) essentially corresponds to the Vedic 
goddess ° Sarasvati’. 

IL. R. Hauschild, ‘Das Selbstlob (Atma- 
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siu) des Somaberauschten Gottes Agni’, 
continuing Joh. Hertels’ investigations, devotes 
42 pp. to a new interpretation of Rgveda x.119. 
In § 13 of his article, ‘ Les vers insérés dans la 
prose védique ', L. Renou observes: ‘ Mais co 
qui persiste d'un bout à l'autre de manière 
souvent dommante, c'est le verset de ‘ brah- 
modya', qui représente en somme un aspeob 
popularisé de l'hymnologie à ónigmes du RV. 
et de l'AV.. 

HI. T. Burrow, ‘The Sanskrit precative ', 
investigates relevant grammatical formations 
in Hittite, Tocharian, Latın, Phrygian, and 
Old Persian. In his opinion the precative is 
not a creation of Sanskrit, analogical or other- 
wise, but rather an interesting and mmportant 
&rchaim which has been preserved. Paul 
Thieme, ‘Die Wurzel vat’: one of the con- 
clusions of this (Indo-European) study 
regarding the root (api)vat is expressed as 
follows: ‘In Wahrheit ist der Weg von 
“ blasen ” zu “ inspirieren ” und zu “ Dichter " 
ebenso gerade wie kurz. . . . Nicht nur im 
Lateinischen, Keltischen und Germamsechen 
findet moh die Vorstellung der “ Inspiration ” 
ausgedruckt mit dem alten idg. Verb *vat 
“ blasen", sondern auch im RV und im 
Avesta . . . Hartmut Scharfe, ‘ Kleine 
Nachlese zu  Kielhorns "Übersetzung von 
Nagojibhattas Paribhasendusekhara': Kjel- 
horn's translation of this work is a most 
admirable achievement. However, a few 
general expressions have been all too vaguely 
interpreted. The author suggests corrections 
of the following words: arthapats, asangats, 
eto., buddhi, vyabhicadra, spagiam. L. Alsdorf, 
* Der Vedha in der Vasudevahindi': the use 
of the Vedha—this pecular intermediate 
between normal verse and rhythmio prose— 
furnishes linguistic evidence for the high 
antiquity of this Jaina text. Professor Alsdorf 
has found 260 Vedhas in the Vh. alone, a 
large number of which are reproduced and 
discussed. Among the several important 
conclusions of this article: they show a strong 
affinity to the material collected by H. Jacobi. 
They are probably not far removed from the 
ones found in the classical canon. Gustav 
Roth, ‘Mohanagrha in Prakrittexten, in 
Kautilya’s Arthaáastra und in den Annalen 
des Tabari’: the Vedha is also discussed 
in this article which clarifies the meaning of 
mohanagrha and other (architectural) terms. 
Franklin Edgerton, ‘The Middle Indio verb 
system’, once more draws attention to the 
‘historic fallacy’, ie. the danger of dis- 
torting the desomptive pattern of a language 
under the influence of what is known of ita 
history. Among other things, he lista all the 
i-aorists mentioned by W. Geiger in his Pali 
grammar (§ 169) as from the ‘ athematie con- 
jugation ° and supplies for each the thematic 
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present which is the true base of the i-aorist. 
(These are, in fact, cited by Geiger himself 
in other parta of his grammar.) Ulrich 
Schneider, ‘Acht Etymologien aus dem 
Aggafifia-Sutta ', discusses the etymologies of 
the words khatiya, brühmana, vessa, sudda, 
mahá-sammala, rijan, jhayaka, and ayhayaka 
with regard to their probable Middle Indioorigin. 

IV. Constantin Regamey, ‘ Randbemer- 
kungen zur Sprache und Textuberlieferung des 
Kàárandavyüha', describes and analyses the 
ongin and development of specific linguistio 
characteristics of the different stages of 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Moreover, he gives 
interesting information about the script 
peculiaritzes of Central Asian and the Gilgit 
MSS on the one hand, and of later Nepalese 
MSS on the other. There are two articles 
concerning the Lalitavistara. In the first 
J. W. de Jong, ‘ L'épisode d’Asita dans le 
Lalitavistara', examines the two Sanskrit 
versions (ed. Lefmann, oh. 7, prose and verse) 
of the story of Aaita's visit to King Suddho- 
dana, comparing them with two deviating 
Chinese versions (1, by Dharmarakga, dated 
A.D. 908; 2, by Divükara, dated A.D. 683) of 
which he gives French translations. He 
further refers to 13 texts of the Chinese 
Buddhist canon, only four of which mention 
Naradatta. Tracing the vedic and epic 
(MAbh., xi, 267) origin of thie story, he shows 
that the Buddhista, by identifying Narada- 
Naradattsa with the famous Mahákityüyana, 
have ‘Buddhisized’ this story. He also 
mentions some interesting geographical data. 
In the second article, Walther Schubring, 
* Zum Lalitavistara ', gives 45 pages of highly 
useful text-oritical corrections, and emenda- 
tions to Lefmann’s edition. D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey, ‘The J&takastava of Jii&nayaéas', 
produces an accurate text as well as & transla- 
tion of this elaborate specimen of Buddhist 
küvya consisting of 20 Sardilavikridiia stanzas. 
It was previously transcribed by H. W. Bailey 
in BSOS, rx, 4, 1939. G. Tuooi, 'Ratnà- 
karas&nti on Áéraya-par&vrtti', is an edition 
of the beginning of Ratn&karasánti's important 
commentary on the Khasama-Tantra based 
on two Sanskrit MSS, one palm-leaf, fourteenth 
to fifteenth century, one paper, discovered by 
Professor Tuco in Nepal. He has added the 
Tibetan translation. The text provides im- 
portant data concerning the ‘ Bodies of, the 
Buddha’. Ernst Waldschmidt, ‘Zum ersten 
Buddhistischen Konzil in Rajagrha’, gives a 
transcription as well as a full reconstruction 
and German translation of two unique Buddhist 
Sanskrit fragments, written in the so-called 
later North Turkestan Brahmi, of two leaves 
belonging to the same Sarvastividin Vinaya 
MS. It was found in Murtuq and belongs to 
the MB remnante from East Turkestan. 


(Catal. no. M. 147; of. for a similar report, 
J. Przyluski, Le Conctle de Rajagrha, 223 f., 
and for the deviating Theravada account, 
Cullavagga, ed. H. Oldenberg, Ths Vinaya 
pitakam, 1, ch. xi, xii.) 

V. Jacques A. Durr, ' Wie übersetze 10h 
Tibetisch ?’, analyses and crifacizes the work 
of many scholars. Giving numerous instruo- 
tive examples, he points out that canonical 
Tibetan (re. classical and literary Tibetan) 
in ite vocabulary and word formations is 
strongly dependent on Sanskrit. However, 
in morphology and syntax the verb holds a 
central and decisive position. Here Tibetan, 
not influenced by Sanskrit, remains ‘sovereign’. 
Jean Eiliozat, ‘Un chapitre du Rgyud- 
b&i sur les bases de la santé et des maladies ', 
gives the Tibetan version and a French 
translation of oh. i, iti of this important 
medical text the more exact name of which is 
Bdud-rei-siin-po, Amrtahrdaya. It contains a 
Buddhist adaptation of ancient Indian medical 
science. Especially the introduction m which 
Professor Filliozat discusses the different 
Buddhist classifications of the maladies (e.g. 
404 = 4 x 101, seo Atharvaveda) is very 
interesting. Johannes Schubert, ‘Das Reis- 
Mangala’: the performance of the ‘ Rice 
mandala’ is ritual act in the daily lamaistic 
temple service. Tho author gives the Tibetan 
text and German translation dealing with this 
rite. In his introduction he describes Indian 
coamological principles, the Sumeru system, 
eto, and ita ‘projection’ on the sacrificial 
disk, i.e. the diagram of the mandala used in 
the temple service. 

VI. H. W. Bailey, ‘ Harahiina’, introduces 
into the problem of the history of the ‘ Hiina’ 
people some new data which come from Indo- 
Iranian texts. They must ultimately be con- 
sidered before a final solution can be reached. 
He discusses the following words: 1, karmir 
hyn ‘red Hyón'; 2, karmir ‘red’; 
3, karmir and epê with Hyon; 4, hala-, 
hara-; 5, heinü-khoca ; 0, OLONO; 7, hhwl. 
Walter Couvreur, ‘ Kutschische Vinaya- und 
Pratimokga- Fragmente aus der Sammlung 
Hoernle', gives a more up-to-date emended 
edition and translation of fragmenta H 149. 
X.4—5 and of fragment H 149. X.3 which he 
compares with the Sanskrit fragment published 
by L. Finot in JA, xr. Other fragments are 
published here for the first tame. A most 
valuable palaeographio study, ‘ Br&hmI script 
in Central Asian Sanskrit manusoripte', was 
contributed by the late F. W. Thomas. It 
comprises the following sections: some 
developments in India; Indian Brahmi MSS 
in Central Asia; succession of stages in the 
forms of certain aksaras ; Gilgit and Bamiyan 
MSS; Bamiyan, Gilgit, and Kura seripte 
in Chinese Turkestan; Kuoa-Turfan writing 
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and ‘Slanting Gupta’. The knowledge of 
Tocharian grammar is enriched by the article 
of Werner Thomas, ‘Die Infinitive im 
Tocharischen’ (63 pp.). Erich Haenisch, 
‘ Kapitel xvi von Jalavahana aus dem 
Kalmukischen Text des Altan Gerel ', provides 
an edition and German translation of this 
chapter of the Kalmuck version of the Suvarna- 
prabhasa to which for the introductory and the 
concluding parts he has added the Sansknt, 
Chinese, Uigur, Mongolian, and Tibetan 
translations. Louis Ligeti, ‘Notes sur le 
colophon du “ Yitik&n Budur ” ', re-examines 
the interpretations of the colophon of this 
Uigur translation of the ‘ Sūtra of the Seven 
Stars of the Greater Bear’. He reaches new 
conclusions regarding the date of this and other 
texts. Annemarie von Gabain, ‘ Buddhistische 
Turkenmission’: quoting numerous sources, the 
author answers the question when and where 
the Turks became acquainted with Buddhism 
and which of their tribes 1n partioular accepted 
it. P. Poucha, ' Zum Stammbaum des Tachingis 
Chan’: in this genealogical study the author 
examines many Mongolian and Central Asian 
textual and linguistic data. He observes that 
the artificially construed genealogical tree of 
Gengis Khan contains not only legendary and 
mythical, but also popular and anecdotal 
elements. Paul Ratohnevsky, ‘Die Mongo- 
lischen Grosskhane und die Buddhistische 
Kirche’, gives much interesting information 
regarding Gengis Khan's successors and their 
friendly attitude towards the Buddhist Churoh. 
He pointa out that this Church had materially 
contributed to the impoverishment of the 
country and the distress of the peasant masses 
ultimately bringing about the fall of the 
Yuan dynasty. 

VII. Eduard Erkes, 'Das Schaf im alten 
China’: in this historico-sociological and 
textual study the author traces and describes 
the origin and economic function of sheep- 
farming m ancient China as well as its 
ritualistic-sacrificial significance. Kate Finster- 
busch, ‘ Shan-Hai-Ching, Buch 18: Das Buch 
vom Osten innerhalb des Meeres’: this 
thirteenth book is of special interest because 
it is almost entirely of a purely goographical 
character. It is a Shui-ching, a waterbook. 
Miss Finsterbuech gives a translation as well 
as the commentary, copious notes, maps, and 
an index of Chinese geographical names, 
Herbert Franke, ‘Zur Biographie des Pa-Ta 
ShanJen, آم‎ XK ll] A’: this article 
contains an interesting study of the life of the 
famous seventeenth century painter and poet, 
the ‘Chinese van Gogh’, who became & 
Buddhist monk. It is based on a number of 
literary biographies including two very im- 
portant texte hitherto neglected by European 
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scholars and now for the first time translated. 
Wolfgang Franke, ‘Neuere chinesische Arber- 
ten zur Geschichte der fruhen Ming-Zeit’: the 
author lists three reasons for the relative 
neglect of historical research regarding the 
Ming period in'China, Japan, and the West. 
This deficiency is now corrected by a number 
of recent important Chinese publications which 
he proceeds to discuss. Walter Fuchs, ' Eine 
buddhistische Tunhuang Rolle v. J. 673’, 
critically re-examines a Tunhuang MS of 
Kumirajivea’s version of the Vajracchedikü- ` 
prajíüpüramilà sūtra, found in 1899 in 
Tientein. Wilhelm Gundert, ‘Die Nonne 
Liu bei We-schan’: this is an interesting 
study of Chinese Zen Buddhism based on the 
&uthor's translation of the 24th chapter of the 
Bi-yan-lu (Heki-gan-roku), & collection of 
Kéans. We-sohan (I-san) هد‎ the Zen master 
Ling-yu (Rei-yü) born in 771 or 772 in the 
province of Fukien. His partner is the militant 
nun Liu Tid-mo (Ryû Tetsu-ma), i.e. Liu, the 
iron millstone, who in any debate always had 
the last word. Fritz Jager, ‘ Eine Textdublette 
im 97. Kapitel des Schi-gi’: ın this literary- 
historiographical study the author investigates 
the problem of the oocurrence of two slightly 
deviating versions of the biography of Li I-gi, 
a political agent in the service of Han Gau-deu, 
in one and the same chapter of the Scht-gi. 


. Gunther Kohler, ‘Das Mundungsgebiet des 


Hwang Ho’, gives a geographical study (with 
maps and illustrations) of the estuary of this 
river, based on personal investigations. 
Jaroslav Prüsek, ‘ Die Chui-tei-ahu °’, desortbes 
the popular narrative songs of Ho-nan. He 
disousses their verse-technical structure and 
gives interesting information about their 
socio-political purpose. Ulrich Unger, ‘ Die 
Bhi-King Zitate in Shuo-Wen und Han-Sht ', 
is & very detailed text-critical study of the 
Sh-king. 

VIIL Horst Hammitzsch, ‘ Chinesisches 1m 
Jikkinshó, einer didaktischen Schrift der 
Kamakura Zeit’: this extensive article is 
concerned with the development of Confu- 
cianism in Japan. The Jikkinshé is a didactic 
treatise which holds a special position. Its 
purpose is the moral-ethical education of 
youth. It teaches, among other things, the 
Confucian dootrines of the gorin, the five 
human relations, and of the go-jé, the five 
cardinal virtues. The author critically anelyses 
this treatise. Otto Karow, ‘Das Daidé- 
ruijuho — “ Klassifizierte Rezepte der Daidó- 
Periode" und die Reformbestrebungen des 
Kaisers Heij3’: the author desaribes the 
Japanese reaction against the all-powerful 
Chinese oultural (Buddhist, medical, eto.) 
influence. He discusses the creation of a 
‘Canon of Japanese medicine’ on autoch- 
thonous principles as basis of a complete 
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reorganization of the ourrent medical legisla- 
tion which was to form part of a wider all- 
comprising social-political reform during the 
reign of the Emperor Heijó (a.p. 806-10). 
Martin Ramming, ‘Eine neue Faksimile- 
ausgabe aus dem Nachlass des heiligen 
Nichiren ’, gives important information con- 
cerning the planned Japanese edition of the 
extant writings of the great Buddhist reformer 
Nichiren. André Wedemeyer, ‘ Hitomaros 
letzte Liebe’: in this long artiole (62 pp.) the 
author interprets old Japanese poems from 
the Manyóshü, giving a wealth of historical 
information. He establishes the identity of 
Hitomaro as Kakinomoto no Saru. Gunther 
Wenck, ‘Zum Problem der  nasalierten 
Verschlusslaute ', 18 a very useful phonological 
study. 

IX. E. Fr&uwallner, ‘Die Reihenfolge und 
Entstehung der Werke Dharmakirti's', con- 
tains an important contribution to the history 
of Buddhist logic. Professor Frauwallner 
suggests a highly ingenions solution to the 
problem of the unusual order of the chapters 
of Dharmakirti’s Pramanavirtiska which has 
puzzled scholars for a long time. It is generally 
assumed that the entire work is a commentary 
on Dignaga’s Pramünasamuccaya which com- 
prises sıx chapters, respectively, on peroeption 
(pratyakea), inference (svirthanumdana), syllo- 
gism or proof (pardrthinumana), eto. However, 
the PV opens with an extensive disquisition 
on inference. This is followed by a long intro- 
duction dealing with the validity of knowledge 
(pramanyavida, pramayasiddhs) based on the 
initial stanza of Dignágs's work in which the 
Buddha is hailed as pramánabhüta. Finally, 
there sre two chapters on perception and 
syllogism. A more natural order would have 
been: validity of knowledge, perception, 
inference, and syllogism. On the basis of an 
mternal and comparative analyms of Dharma- 
kirti’s different works and a critical evaluation 
of relevant data, the author arrives at the 
following conclusions: Dharmakirti’s earliest 
work was a treatise full of highly original ideas 
but still lacking the matunty and olarity of 
his later wntmgs. In it he examined the 
logical-causal problems of inference, especially 
outlining his own theory of avinabhdva on 
which the three kinds of reason or ‘ ground’ 
are based. Professor Frauwallner oalls this 
treatise ' Hetuprakaranam’. Subsequently, 
Dharmakirti set out to write his very ambi- 
tiously conceived commentary, the PV. 
Owing to various reasons, he lost heart and 
never finished the work as originally planned. 
However, he added the Hetwprakarana as a 
first chapter which explains the unusual order 
mentioned above. He then wrote the 
° Pramánaviniócaya' ın which much of the 
material of the PV is used. This work is 
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mature and better arranged. Not being 
a commentary but an independent work, it is 
leas repetitive. Next he wrote—apart from 
two smaller works, viz. the Sambandhapariksa 
and the Samtanantarasiddhi—the important 
logical treatases Nydyabindu, Hetubindu, and 
Nyàyavada in which he clearly summarized and 
perfected his logical theories. Etienne Lamotte, 
‘Sur la formation du Mahayana’: following 
a very informative survey of the general 
characteristics of Mahayana Buddhism, Pro- 
fessor Lamotte proceeds to examine the 
indigenous theories regarding its origin as 
culled from a large number of texte. In this 
section he disousses: 1, ‘ The Preaching ' with 
regard to the tri-cakra; 2, the compilation of 
the stiiras; 3, the preservation of the texts 
and their publcation; 4, the spread of 
Mahüyüna. Next Professor Lamotte examines 
the arguments in favour of either the Southern 
or Northern origin of Mahayana, taking into 
consideration, among other texte, the Mahá- 
karunüpundarika which mentions 11 north- 
west Kusüna centres of Mahayana ' óvangélisa- 
tion ^. This is, up to a certain extent, con- 
firmed by Türan&tha. Professor Lamotte adds 
three interesting statistical tables, listing the 
regions, the number of monasteries and monks, 
both Hinay&na and Mahayana, one based on 
Fa-hien (T 2085) and two on Hiuan-teang 
(T 2087). He is inclined to accept a Northern 
rather than a Southern origin of Mahayana, 
stating that in the course of time the distinc- 
tion between the two Vehicles tended to 
disappear. Helmuth von Glasenapp, ‘ Der 
Buddhismus in der Vorstellungswelt der 
Hindus’, is an interesting survey of Hindu 
ideas about Buddhism through the ages. 
Professor von Glasenapp traces two attitude 
patterns: 1, a conciliatory, irenical approach 
in which Hinduism and Buddhism are viewed 
as two expressions of the same transcendent 
truth, especially with regard to absolute reality, 
karma theories, salvation, common mytho- 
logical conceptions, eto.; 2, the more im- 
portant strongly antagonistic opinions deriving 
from Vedic orthodoxy, the belief in an 
enduring, immutable soul as well as in & 
personal God or World Ruler; and from the 
Brahmanical institutional structure (caste, 
eto.). A large number of texts (Pali, Mimamsi, 
Vedanta, Vaignava, modern writings) as well 
as historical situations are discussed. Signifi- 
cant is the present-day largely favourable 
attitude. J. Ph. Vogel, ‘The past Buddhas 
and Käsyapa in Indian art and epigraphy’ : 
this highly informativo and interesting article 
was one of the last to be written by the late 
Professor Vogel. In ıt a very large number pf 
ancient monuments are described—supple- 
mented by the narratives of the Chinese pil- 
grims and by epigraphical evidence—which are 
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indicative of the reverence in which the Indian 
Buddhists held the past six Buddhas, in 
particular Kaéyapa, and also the future 
Buddha Maitreya. He observes that it was 
probably Buddhabhakti which prompted the 
devotees to erect these monuments. 

X. Siegfried Morenz, ‘ Ágyptische Ewigkeit 
des Individuums und indische Seelenwande- 
rung ’, 18 concerned with comparative religion 
as well as historiography. The author dis- 
cusses the divergent views regarding the 
principium individuationis as found 1n ancient 
Egyptian, Greek (Herodotus, eto.), Hebrew, 
and Indian sources. He is convinced that there 
is a connexion between the belief in the 
eternity of the individual soul and far-reaching 
exact historical traditions on the one hand 
and the belief in the migration of the soul 
and the lack of such historical traditions on 
the other hand. Walter Ruben, ‘ Hegel uber 
die Philosophie der Inder’: Professor Ruben 
has collected a large number of significant 
passages regarding Indian philosophy and 
religion from Hegel’s various works which he 
evaluates from the Marxist point of view. He 
disousses : philosophy and religion, philosophy 
and science, methodical questions, mytho- 
logical presuppositions, the beginning of 
philosophy, freedom and philosophy, oriental 
philosophy, S&mkhya, Nyiya-Vaisesika, and 
Hegel’s general approach to Indian philosophy. 
Wilibald Kirfel, ‘Ein medizinisches Kapitel 
des Garudapurinas’: followmg the principles 
outlined in his Purina Paficalaksana Professor 
Kirfel gives an edition and German translation 
(based on four printed editions) of this medical 
chapter of the GP, which, among other things, 
is important with regard to the history of ite 
textual development. He has been able to 
separate the original text from later secondary 
additions. Moreover, Professor Kirfel has 
given a critical analysis of this interesting text 
which is mainly concerned with the process of 
human birth in all its stages. Reinhold F. G. 
Müller, ‘ Soma in der altindisohen Heilkunde ’ : 
in this elaborately annotated study the author 
gives a translation of the hitherto neglected 
29th adhyiya regarding Soma (cthttstia 27-80) 
of the Susruia-samMià, companng it with 
relevant passages from the Caraka-aamAità, the 
Satapathabrühmana (tv, 5, 10), etc. Joseph 
Friedrich Kohl, * Einige Bemerkungen zu den 
Tierlisten des Jinistisehen Kanons’: this is 
an interesting and detailed desoription of some 
remarkable zoological conceptions as found 
especially in the Jaina  Utarüdhyayama 
(ch. 36), the Jiväbhigamasütra, and Prajiapand. 
Wilhelm Rau, ‘ Lotusblumen’, attempts to 
arrive at a better botamcal identification than 
usually given ın the Sanskrit dictionaries (and 
kosas) of flowers mentioned in kivya works. 
The author lists a very large number of names 
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(from abja to haymakamala). He discusses the 
Indian criteria of classification. 


D. FRIEDMAN 


Karr H. Porrer (ed. and tr): The 
Padàrthatativansrüpanam of Raghu- 
natha Stroman (A demonstration of the 
true nature of the things to which words 
refer). (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, xvii.) ix, 102 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press for 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute,1957. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 40s.) 


In spite of the brevity of the text, this is a 
work of considerable philosophic 1mportance. 
Raghunütha was one of the most outstanding 
of the Navya-nyaya writers, and the present 
work shows marked originality in many places. 
Dr. Potter'a introduction, and his commentary 
(based on the published Sanskrit commen- 
taries, but adding much stimulating disoussion 
of his own) make the difficult and condensed 
Sansknt of the original readily accessible ; 
and even those who may ultimately disagree 
with some of his interpretations will be 
indebted to his analysis. 

The translation of padértha in the title as 
* the things to which words refer °’, in place of 
the traditionally adopted term ‘ categories’, 
wil probably arouse some opposition (and 
Dr. Potter wil have expected this) He 
explains (pp. 4-5) that the ‘ things’ are not 
what we ordinarily mean by ‘things’, and 
that the word ‘refer’ is used ın a technical 
sense. Even so, we may wonder whether the 
translation is not too etymological. The use 
of ‘trope’ to translate guna, instead of the 
rather misleading term ‘ quality’, has some- 
thing to recommend it; but ‘element’ for 
iruti may be a little misleading, espeaially as 
‘elemental’ is used for bhüia, bhautika. Per- 
haps ‘molecule’ would still serve here, and 
would be no more misleading than ‘atom’ 
for anu. \ 

A difficult passage occurs on p. 33 : té4varasya 
ca panmdnavative manabhavah dravyaivasya 
irufüvüder iva parimánasyasüdhakatvàt. tasya 
caparimitaurititvam asiddham. This is trans- 
lated aa: ‘ Further (there is) no proof (that) 
god possesses dimension, for (his) being a 
substance can no (more) prove (that he has) 
dimension (than it can prove that he) is an 
element. And (the argument that god) has 
unmeasurable non-residence (15) unproved '. 
The comment is added: ‘To say something 
has “ ummeasurable non-residence " is to say 
that one cannot find a place where it doesn’t 
reside’, Without being at all certain that it is 
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correct, I would suggest the following inter- 
pretation for consideration. The passage 
follows the discussion of atoms (anu), rejected 
by Raghundtha, and molecules (irufi), which 
he accepts. It may be therefore that he wishes 
to attribute infinitesimal mze to the molecules, 
and infinitely great size to god; and the 
passage could be understood to mean this if 
we interpret parimana aa ° finite mze’. If then 
we take irujitvàdder iva as parallel to dravyat-, 
vasya rather than to parimdnasya, the sentence 
could be translated as: ‘There is no proof 
that god possesses finite aize, since the fact of 
being a dravya is not sufficient to prove finite 
size, any more than the fact of something 
being a molecule (or paramanu or dvyanuka) 
will prove that the molecule, eto., has finite 
size’. (A still better sense could be obtained 
if we could take irufilváder as parallel to 
iévarasya : ‘ for being a dravya does not prove 
finite size for god any more than being a 
dravya proves finite mze for a molecule’. For 
this, however, we would have expeoted simply 
irutyüder.) In the final sentence aparimita 
would then mean, strictly, ‘ non-finite’. This, 
however, is ambiguous. Dr. Potter has 
apparently taken it as ‘infinitely small’. 
But if we take 16 as ‘ infinitely large ’ (which is 
also more in accord with the ordinary meaning 
of aparimita, ‘ unlimited ’—also, incidentally, 
the ordinary sense of ‘ unmeasurable ’), we can 
translate: ‘and his unlimited non-oocurrence 
(i.e., his zero-occurrenoe) would be an illegiti- 
mate conclusion (asiddham)’. The argument 
would then be, in effect, that finite extent is 
not proved, zero-occurrence would be ex 
hypothesi absurd, and therefore there is no 
objection to an all-pervading character. 
Raghunathsa's only quarrel with the old school 
on this point would then be the application of 
the term parimana. Even in the absence of a 
mathematical theory of infinity, he appears to 
have felt instinctively that there was something 
unsatisfactory in this usage. 
J. BROUGH 


T. V. MAHALINGAM : South Indian polity. 
(Madras University Historical Beries, 
No. 21.) x, 476 pp. Madras: Uni- 
versity of Madras, 1955. Ra. 13. 


Though much has been written on ancient 
and medieval South India, Professor Maha- 
lingam’s book ig, as far as we know, the first 
to deal with South Indian polity as a single 
whole. It covers a period of over a millennium 
and ه‎ half, from the early empire of the 
S&tavihanas in the Deccan to the fall of 
Vijayanagara, and it exploits a very wide 
range of sources, in more than half a dozen 
languages. These have been made to yield 
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something of & coherent picture of a political 
system which, despite regional and temporal 
differences, had & special character of its own. 

After a general introduction a lengthy 
chapter discusses kingship, covering such 
aspects of the subject as the duties and rights 
of kings, succession to the throne, and court 
life. In this chapter the difficulty of treating 
1,500 years of history as a single whole is very 
apparent. Though certain continuities can be 
traced between the kings of the Eight Tamil 
Anthologies, who were often little more than 
tribal or quasi-feudal chieftains and were 
publicly criticized by wandering bards, and 
the great emperors of Célamandalam and 
Vijayanagara, divine or semi-divine in the 
eyes of their subjects, and divided from them 
by a rigid system of court ceremonial, the 
contrast between the two systems of monarchy 
is perhaps not sufficiently clear to the reader 
without much background knowledge. Con- 
fusion and misunderstanding are likely to be 
caused in the mind of the uninitiated reader by 
jumping from the Vijayanagara empire back 
over & thousand years to the days of the Eight 
Anthologies (e.g. aa on p. 269), As this book 
will probably be read by studente of political 
science without much knowledge of the history 
of the region, a brief historical outline at the 
beginning of the work, or at least a table of 
the main dynasties and dates, would have been 
helpful. 

The third chapter is entitled ‘ The imperial 
couno!l and secretariat’. Though Professor 
Mahalingam employs such anachronisms as 
‘ secretariat ' and ‘ portfolio ', and once (p. 116) 
even uses the word. ‘ cabinet’, he is under no 
illusions that the ministerial council was 
normally capable of initiating legislation or 
functioned in the manner of the modern 
cabinet. His handling of the ' Five Great 
Assemblies’ of ancient Tamil tradition 
(pp. 103-4) is markedly cautious in comparison 
with the treatment of some earlier scholars. It 
may be doubted that the minister of state was 
always granted the freedom of action that 
Professor Mahalingam olaims for him. The 
statement that ' he was to be trusted fully with 
his work and not interfered with by the king’ 
(p. 185) is based on a single elliptical verse in 
the Kura] (v. 517). The spirit of the Artha- ' 
éAsira, which was not uninfluential in South 
India, rather encouraged the reverse, and the 
complex system of ‘red tape’ which char- 
acterized the administration of the imperial 
Có]as was hardly conducive to mitiative on the 
part of ministers and officials. 

In this chapter Professor Mahalingam has 
done much to elucidate the bewildering official 
terminology of South Indian inscriptions. fi 
should be noted, however, that the dauvürika 
must have been more than a doorkeeper, if 
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this officer was a member of the ministerial 
council of the Eastern Calukyas, together with 
the chief minister, the court purohita, the 
general, and the heir-apparent (p. 109). We 
would draw attention to the duérapat or 
dvdreéa of the Kashmir Chronicle, who was the 
officer in charge of the defence of the frontiers. 
In dealing with the term dandanüyaka Pro- 
fessor Mahalingam recognizes that the distinc- 
tions between civil and military and between 
executive, administrative, and judicial aspects 
of the state, which play a great part in modern 
political theory, were hardly existent in early 
India (pp. 117 ff.). The mahasandhywigrahika, 
whose title he sometimes translates literally 
as ' minister of peace and war’ and sometimes 
as ‘foreign minister’, was only the approxi- 
mate counterpart of the foreign minister of 
modern statecraft. The mahdstindhivigrahika 
accompanied the king on campaign, and was 
at the same time responsible for drafting the 
royal land-granta, and putting them into effect. 
He seems to have had general advisory and 
administrative responsibilities, besides his 
special concern with peace and war. Similarly 
the term dandanayaka implies more than a 
military officer. It seems that often these 
terms were used as titles of honour and were 
indications of rank, rather than of funotion. 
Professor Mahalingam recognizes that military 
and civil responsibilities were often combined, 
but suggests that this was due chiefly to the 
peculiar conditions of medieval South India. 
In fact the same system seems to have prevailed 
at all times in Indis, from the age of the 
Mauryas down to that of the Mughals. 

The fourth chapter, on income and expendi- 
ture, reviews the evidence on the taxation 
system of the state. On this subject South 
India provides much more material for study 
than the north, but it is still inadequate to 
determine with certainty the incidence of 
taxation on the peasant in any of the kingdoms 
of the time. Professor Mahalingam makes no 
attempt to conceal the fact that taxation was 
often oppressive (pp. 185 ff.), and refers to 
interesting records of sturdy resistance on the 
part of caste councils and village communes to 
extortionate demands; Northern India oan 
provide nothing comparable to the councils of 
the right and left hand castes in the South, 
which formed states within states, and were 
sometimes influential enough in combination 
to enforce their will on the king’s government 
in matters of taxation. On the system of land 
survey the statement that land was assessed 
to the 1/52,428,800,000 of a veli (p. 157) can 
hardly have been true m actual practice, 
though some kings may have claimed this 
minute accuracy for their surveying; what- 
ever the size of the veli the area concerned 
could only have been a very minute fraction 
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Chapter v, entitled ‘Law, justice, and 
police’, contains much information con- 
cerning the admunistration of justice, legal 
procedure, and punishment, obtained especially 
from numerous inscriptions recording the 
settlement of disputes and the punishment of 
crime. Specially mteresting 18 the discussion 
of compacts and treaties between local chiefs 
among themsclves, and between chiefs and 
village communes or townships (pp. 244 ff.). 
The evidence points to conditions in some ways 
similar to those of early medieval Europe, 
and suggests that further comparative study 
would be valuable. 

The next chapter, on military organization, 
war, and diplomacy, is equally useful and 
interesting. The period covered by Professor 
Mahalingam was one of almost continuous 
rivalry for the hegemony of South India, and 
the military aspects of its history show many 
interesting features. The remarkable military 
corporations, such as the famous V élatkkarar, 
who are met both in South India and Ceylon, 
are a special characteristic of medieval South 
Indian warfare. The exact status of these 
corporations is not fully explained, and Pro- 
fessor i is himself unable to throw 
much fresh light on their character. In one 
place he describes them as probably ‘a 
volunteer force enlisted when any occasion 
(vai) arose’ (p. 258). A little later he seems 
dissatisfied with this obvious etymological 
interpretation and refers to the Vélatkkarar 
as possibly ‘some sort of local militia of the 
organized type’; but in the next sentence it 18 
suggested that they were ‘some sort of a 
regular standing army quartered in various 
places and ready for service at any time’ 
(p. 259). From the references to these people 
in the literature and inscriptions of Ceylon 
it seems to us that they were mercenaries 
who served the kings as a corporation under 
contract. Though in Ceylon they were some- 
times settled in special villages and probably 
inherited membership of the corporation from 
their fathers, they evidently did not form a 
caste in the true sense, for Professor Maha- 
lingam shows that they accepted new members 
into their ranks from various castes (p. 259). 
The evidence from Ceylon would show that 
they had & degree of independence of the state 
which often made them potential dangers to 
their nominal masters, and we have pointed 
out elsewhere! that ther undertaking the 
protection of temples, though expressed in 
superficially loyal and pious terms, may well 
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have been in fact a form of gangsterism. We 
do not believe that our conclusion is invalidated 
by the literary sources adduced by Professor 
Mahalingam, which refer to loyal V Zaikkárar, 
nid to die for their king. 
In dealing with naval warfare Professor 
makes but modest olaims for 
Bouth India, and recognizes that the Indian 
shipping of the medieval period was by no 
means as impressive in size or performance as 
some authors maintain (p. 279). Despite the 
naval achievement of Rüjéndra I 0618 it is 
indeed doubtful whether any Indian kingdom 
maintained a maritime navy in the modern 
sense of the term. There was little if any 
difference between merchantmen and vessels 
of war, and probably the former were used for 
naval purposes (p. 280). Such, we believe, was 
also generally the case in medieval England. 

Chapter vu treats of provincial administra- 
tion, and contains an interesting study of the 
nomenclature of provincial and local divisions, 
followed by ه‎ discussion of the system of 
administration, which showed. some variations, 
but at most times tended to take on a quasi- 
feudal character. Specially interesting is the 
study of the náyankara system of Vijayanagar 
(pp. 320 ff.), for which considerable evidence 
exists from various sources, and which is 
compared in detail with European feudalism 
(pp. 327 ff.). 

On local government, the subject of the final 
chapter, much interesting materal has sur- 
vived from the Có]a empire. This has been 
thoroughly studied already by Professor K. A. 
Niakanta Bastri, but Professor Mahahngam 
is by no means slavishly dependent on the 
great master of South Indian historical studies, 
and makes several significant pointa of his own. 
A further interesting comparison is made 
between the Cola village communes, the 
transactions of which are still to be found 
recorded on the walls of many temples, and 
the townships of Saxon England (p. 335). 
The tendency towards tho development of 
autonomous local bodies under tho Cdlas 
might, in different orreumstanoes, have led to 
the growth of municipalities not unlike those 
of medieval Europe, and even to the pomtive 
limitation of the power of the king. Why local 
self-government in South India failed to 
develop from these beginnings is an mteresting 
subject of speculation. 

This is not to say that the communities of 
craftsmen and traders were feeble or unim- 
portant in South India. Very interesting قد‎ 
Professor Mahalingam’s discussion of the 
guilds and mercantile corporations, especially 
of the latter. The great Manigramam corpora- 
tion, records of which are to be found far and 
wide in South India and even in Ceylon and 
Thailand, seems to have had the makings of & 
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Hanseatic League, but, like the village com- 
munes, it did not achieve the autonomous 
status of its medieval European counterpart. 
The character and functions of the Mapi- 
gramam and of similar South Indian corpora- 
tions of merchants are still far from clear, and 
there is scope for further research on them. 
With ite own military forces, and enjoying 
great power and prestige, the Manigramam 
suggests an organization rather like the East 
India Companies of later times. But it seems 
never to have carried on trade in a corporate 
capacity, but merely to have provided faoilities 
and protection for the private trading ventures 
of ita members. 

In this last chapter Professor Mahalingam 
briefly considers the vexed question of land 
ownership. Earlier, in his treatment of 
nàyankara, he states that the king was the 
ultimate owner of the soil (p. 328), on the 
testimony of Nuniz, the Portuguese envoy to 
Vijayanagara. Later (pp. 800 ff.), in treating 
of village corporations, he seems to reject this 
view, adducing in support a passage from Mad. 
hava’s Jawniniya-nyàyamalà-vistara,! where 
it 18 explicitly stated that the king cannot 
give away the land of his kingdom, because it 
is common property. In practice, as foreign 
travellers from Megasthenes to Nuniz attest, 
the king normally looked on himself as the 
final owner of all the land ın his kingdom. 

We conclude with the consideration of two 
or three minor points raised by the work under 
review. 

While Professor Mahalingam’s treatment of 
his sources is in general critical and scholarly 
we believe that nobody but a Tamil would 
adduce facts of political history from Cslappati- 
karam. We are gravely told that ' when 
Madurai passed through a period of inter- 
regnum as a result of the Paydyan king's 
death closely following the execution of 
Kóvalan, the administration of the kingdom 
was temporarily in the hands of a body of five 

. (p. 102). It is tıme that Tamil scholars 
admitted that this beautiful poem, ascribed 
to llahkóvatika], a princely contemporary of 
the events referred to, is a pseudepigraphion. 
Netufüoeliyan, the wicked Pandya king of the 
Story, is referred to more than once in the 
literature of the Anthologies, while language, 
style, and content prove that Cilappatikáram 
is & much later work. 

A strange interpretation of the compound 
ürumandira-0la$ is propounded by Professor 
Mahalingam, who tells us that 'the latter 
term means palm leaf and mandwam means 
Council. Thus the compound would mean an 

1 Anandiérama Series, Poona, 1892, p. 35% 
For farther consideration of this topic gee our 


review of J. D. M. Derrett, The Hoysalas, 
below, 
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order of the king and his Council’ (p. 188). 
We can find no justification for this transla- 
taon of mandiram, which must either mean a 
palace or temple or be the eqnivalent of the 
Sanskrit mantra. If taken as the latter it may 
mean ‘counsel’, and it 1s possible that the 
author has confused the two homophonous 
English words. The term does not necessarily 
imply that the order was issued by the king 
and his ministers acting jomtly, but merely 
that it was issued after deliberation or con- 
sultation ; alternatively it may merely mean 
that the document emanated from the royal 
palace. 

In stating (p. 199) that Manu, in a famous 
passage (vir, 18) ‘ deifies danda as a goddess’, 
Professor Mahalingam is probably thmking 
of the fierce form of Kali. In fact the word 
danda is grammatically masculine and punish- 
ment is personified by Manu as a god. The 
concept of the red-eyed Danda stalking the 
Jand in search of sinners seems to have been 
influenced by the Yama of Epic mythology. 
This is indicated by the verse in question, 
which states that wise men know Danda to be 
Dharma ; Yama was commonly referred to as 
Dharmaraja. 

Our criticisms of pointa of detail do not lessen 
our admiration of this very valuable work, the 
product of years of devoted study. Professor 
Mahalngam’s style is simple and lucid, and 
has few idiomatic inacouracies. Printing, 
format, and proof-reading are good by Indian 
standards. The book concludes with a lengthy 
bibliography and a most useful and detailed 
analytical index, such as is rarely to be found 
nowadays, when often even major works of 
scholarahrp are produced in & hurry. 


À. L. BASHAM 


J. DUNOAN M. DERRETT : The Hoysalas : 
a medieval Indtan royal family. xx, 
257 pp., 5 plates. Madras: Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, 
1957. 21s. 


This book traces the history of an important 
medieval dynasty of the Deccan from its 
modest beginnings through the period of ite 
greatness to ita inglorious end. Because of the 
comparative abundance of their records the 
history of the Hoysalas can be reconstructed 
in considerable detail; for this reason among 
others, as Dr. Derrett suggests (p. 3), they 
may be looked on as a paradigm of other 
Indian dynasties of the period which are less 
well documented. 

The work is written in graceful English, with 
an infectious enthusiasm which makes the dry 
bones of Indian dynastic history live; the 
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accounts of the many campaigns of the 
Hoysalas are made interesting not only to 
the professional histonan of India who has 
acquired & taste for Hindu dynastic history, 
but also to the reader with a modicum of back- 
ground knowledge. The general impression 
given by the book is of restraint and caution 
in the handling of the material. The author 
has evidently excellent lingmstac equipment, 
and a thorough mastery of his sources, and the 
reader feels general confidence in his con- 
clusions, even when it is impossible to check 
them. 

Descending from the hills of West Mysore 
around the begmning of the eleventh century, 
and gathering power in the plain, the Hoysalas, 
at first often loosely feudatory to the Calukya 
emperors, saw their greatest glory in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century and the first 
quarter of the thirteenth, under the reign of 
Ballaija H, and then entered on a steady 
decline, which ended in 1348 with the rise of 
the empire of Vijayanagara and the death of 
the last Hoysala of significance, Ballü]a IIT, 
at the hands of Ghiyàs ud-din, the ruler of the 
ephemeral sultanate of Madura. The decline 
and fall of the Hoysalas is attributed by 
Dr. Derrett, we believe with good reason, to 
their preoccupation with gainmg and holding 
territory in the Kavéri Valley, which began in 
1218 with the expedition led by the Ciown 
Prince Narasimha, son of Ballila IT, to aid the 
dechning Célas against the rising Pündyns. 
The acquisitions in the Tamil country led to 
the Hoysalas shifting them interest and 
attention to the south, to the weakening and 
impoverishment of the heart of their kingdom, 
the region of Karnataka, and to their ultimate 
destruction. This southward expansion which 
was 80 baneful in its effects is aptly called by 
Dr. Derrett ‘ the aberration ', and his analysis 
of the causes and results of this diversion of 
Hoysala effort is among the most valuable and 
interesting parts of his book. 

The work has one outstanding defect, which, 
as will be realized by any readers who have 
seen the original thesis on which it is based, 
is not the fault of the author, but of the 
publishers—it does not contain full references 
to the sources. The Indian college student for 
whom it 18 largely intended may not find this a 
serious shortcoming, but the research student 
is put to the utmost difficulty by the absence 
of full references for most of the author's 
statements. Admittedly an excellent biblio- 
graphy is provided, and occasionally a reference 
is given to a very knotty passage, but ın general 
there قد‎ ether no clue, or only an incomplete 
one, to the source of a given statement. As 
the corpus of Hoysala inscriptions 18 go large, 
and as these documenta are to be found 
scattered throughout the twelve volumes of 
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Epigraphia Carnatica, with others in Epigra- 
phia Indica and other publications, the 
historian who wishes to trace the author's 
reconstruction of Hoysa]s history to ita sources 
is faced with immense labour. Moreover, 
though positively established facts aro usually 
distinguished from inferences and hypotheses, 
it is not always quite clear which is which, 
and without indication of the source it is 
almost impossible for the student to determine 
the comparative reliability of a given state- 
ment, or the degree of hypothesis which it 
contains. In a work which otherwise might 
serve as a model for future writers of Hindu 
dynastic history the absence of references is 
lamentable. 

In these ciroumstanoes it is impossible for 
the reviewer who has not himself carried on 
research on the same topic to check the details 
of Dr. Derrett’s reconstruction of Hoysala 
lustory without an inordinate expense of time 
and labour. Hence we confine our oriticiam 
chiefly to topics of general significance. 

Dr. Derrett defends the view that the Hindu 
king was looked on as the ultumate owner of 
the land, against numerous Indian authorities 
who rejeot it (pp. 233-5). We agree with most 
of what he says, but his attempt to explain 
away a crucial passage in Madhava’s Nyàáya- 
mala-vistara seems to us unconvincing. The 
fact that most writers on arthasasira and 
amri maintained that the king was the owner 
of all the land and water in his kingdom does 
not necessarily entail the corollary that all 
of them held this view. As we have briefly 
pointed out elsewhere, a famous story of the 
Aitareya Brühmana (viii, 21, 8) describes the 
Earth herself as deolaring angrily that she is 
common property, and that no king has the 
right to give her away. This dictum, pro- 
pounded at a time when tribal chieftains, in 
the process of becoming territorial monarchs, 
were arrogating to themselves more and more 
righte over the properties and livee of their 
subjects, was by the medieval period a dead 
letter ; but the Mimaãmsã school, maintaining 
a4 it did the complete authority of the whole 
of the Vedic literature, could hardly ignore 
the explicit instructions of the Earth-goddess, 
and hence certain Mimimsaka lawyers, against 
the general trend of learned opinion, rejected 
the dootrme of the royal ownership of land, 
claiming that the king's nghts were limited 
to the levying of taxes therefrom. Dr. Derrett 
interprete the passage in question as merely 
implying that the king has not the right to give 
away the whole kingdom, as distinct from 
‘parcels of land which he holds privately’. 
But here he has virtually conceded M&dhava's 


1 The wonder that was India (London, 
1954), 109-10, 
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case. The argument rests to a large extent on 
the exact connotations of such Sanskrit words 
as svdemin and paii, and for that matter of the 
English word ‘ owner’, which we have neither 
the space nor the qualifications to consider. 
But the fact remains that legendary stories, 
not to speak of passages in praóasiis, of which 
Dr. Derrett himself mentions a Hoysala 
example (p. 235, n.), show that many kings 
did consider themselves competent to give 
away their whole kingdoms, though we have 
no reliable cage of their having done go, except 
through force majeure. It was this theoretical 
competence that Madhava opposed, but it is 
quite clear that most Hindu lawyers of early 
times would not have agreed with him. 

A farther passage, referred to by Dr. Derrett 
(p. 234) from Nilakantha’s Vyavahüra- 
mayttkha declares explicitly that the svaiva 
ın individual villages existe in the bhaumtkas, 
and not in the king, who has only the right to 
collect taxes. It is pointed out that the exact 
meaning of svatva and the exact character of 
the bhaumtkas are ‘ not insignifloantly vague °. 
But, whatever the implications of these two 
words, it is evident that the svaiva of the 
bhaumika in the land is, in the view of Nila- 
kagtha, more fundamental than that of tho 
king, and that the bhaumika is not the king. 
We cannot interpret this passage otherwise 
than as implying that Nilakantha believed that 
the king was not the ultimate owner of the 
land. This, however, does not in any way 
invalidate the numerous other texts, some of 
them adduced by Dr. Derrett, which point to a 
contrary oonclusion. In ancient and medieval 
India, as elsewhere, it was possible for opinions 
to differ. It is noteworthy that the lawyers 
who maintain most clearly and explicitly the 
limitations of the king's ownership of land, as 
against Manu’s even more explicit bAtimer 
adhipatir ht sa (v01, 39), are late—writera of 
the period when Mauryan centralization was 
largely forgotten and the quasi-feudal state 
system of medieval India was well established. 
By this time, moreover, an owner’s rights 
over many types of property were limited by 
law and custom. The legends of Sunahdepha 
and of Vessantara, together with several 
passages from early süfras, show that parenta 
in very ancient days often had almost un- 
limited rights over their children, and husbands 
over their wives, while cow-slaughter was quite 
legitimate. But in later times the husband had 
no right to give his wife away, and the peasant 
could not legally kill his cow. The former 
parallel is particularly significant, for the 
king was often looked on as the husband of 
the personified earth. Though the king was 
the owner, the pati, adhipati, svimi, or prabhu, 
of his kingdom, his righte, in theory if not in 
practice, were not absolute, any more than 
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were those of a husband (to whom the same 
terms were applied) over his wife. From such 
limitations on the lang’s ownership of the 
land as are laid down by Madhava it was but 
a short step to the explicit statement of 
Nilakantha, writing when most of India was 
in Muslim hands, to the effect that the king 
had no ownership of the land whatever, but 
owned only the taxes levied from it. 

On one further aspect of his view of Hindu 
kingship we would mildly disagree with 
Dr. Derrett. He tells us that the Hindu king 
‘was not, of course, despite his epithet deva, 
considered to be a divine personage, though on 
account of common attmbutes he was con- 
stantly compared with the god Vignu’ (p. 2). 
This may have been true of the Hoysalas, 
but we do not believe that it was universally 
80. The famous passage of Manu (vir, 3-8) can 
hardly be misinterpreted—the king contains 
eternal particles of the Lokapàlas and هذ‎ a 
great divinity in human form. That there were 
other great divinities in human form, such as 
exceptionally learned brahmans or excep- 
tionally devout ascetica, in no way lessens the 
divinity of the early Hindu king, in a oulture 
with a very different concept of divinity from 
that maintained in lands of which the tradi- 
tional religions derive ultimately from the 
rigid monotheism of post-exilio Judaism. More- 
over in & well-known passage of his Kadam- 
bart} Bana shows us quite clearly that some 
Hindu kings were persuaded by sycophants 
to take their divinity very seriously indeed | 

Dr. Derrett shows such mastery of Canarese 
and Sanskrit that we hesitate to criticize him 
in this respect, but we must record our 
doubte about his interpretation of the strange 
epithet munda, applied in an inscription to 
the early Hoysa]a king Nrpa Kama (p. 21). 
He quotes Kittel's Canarese dictionary for ite 
possible meanings—‘ bald, shaved, base, and 
deprived of a limb’. It is improbable that the 
king was a 'shaveling' or Jain monk, and 
equally unlikely that the word was intended 
as a term of abuse, since the respected ancestor 
of the line would hardly be referred to thus 
in an inscription of a later king of the dynasty. 
* On the whole’, we are told, ‘it seems most 
likely that he had lost a limb in battle, a 
notable mutilation which would occasion 
comment ın a world of orthodox Jainas, who 
appear to have had a horror of bodily defects.’ 
Theoretically a king with a serious bodily 
defect was debarred from ruling, and on this 
fact the whole legality of the cause of the 
Pandavasin the Mahābhārata hinges. Certainly 
Hindus as well as Jains had a horror of persons 
QEeriously mutilated, especially of kings in this 
“condition. It seems to us hardly likely that a 


1 Tr. C, M. Ridding, London, 1896, p. 82. 
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defect as grave as this would be recorded m a 
panegyric. The scars of battle are often referred 
to, but we know of no praéasit wherein so in- 
auspicious and incapacitating a mutilation as 
the loss of a limb is mentioned. There are good 
and unambiguous words, moreover, implying 
‘deprived of a limb’ (vikala, vyanga, eto.). 
Munda, which 18 not really a Canarese word 
at all, but a Sanskrit loan-word, has as its 
first and normal meaning ‘ shaven’ or ‘ bald’ ; 
it is used in the Veda in the senge of ‘ hornless ’, 
when referring to cattle, and thence by analogy 
it may mean ‘lopped’ of a tree 1; ‘deprived 
of a limb’ is a tertiary and evidently poetic 
application of the word, and if this had been 
the intention of the inscription one would 
expect munda to have been qualified in some 
way (e.g. angamunda). We believe that Nrpa 
Kama’s defect was no more serious than bald- 
ness, That minor physical defects were some- 
times taken lightly by kings is evident from the 
cage of the younger brother of Pulakeáin II 
Calukya, the founder of the line of the Eastern 
Cálukyas of Vegi, who is referred to as Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana on account of his hunched 
shoulders. 

As the reader of this review will notice, our 
criticisms, though lengthy, are few in number, 
and, with one exception, refer only to minor 
points. In fact this 1s an excellent monograph, 
erudite and well written, and satisfactorily 
produced. 


A. L. BASHAM 


J. J. Poortman : Ochéma : geschiedenis 
en zin van het hylisch pluralisme (het 
g. dualistisch materiahsme). Ir. Het 
hylisoh pluralisme in het Oosterse 
denken. 171 pp., front., 3 plates. 
Assen: van Gorum & Co. N.V., 
1958. Guilders 8.50. 


This book, dealing with ' hylio pluralism in 
Eastern thought’, constitutes the second part 
of & greater work and deals mainly (pp. 17-134) 
with Indian thought and to a smaller extent 
also with Chinese thought (pp. 134-54). The 
author is interested in a problem which هد‎ 
partly of a philosophical nature: whether 
there exists, particularly in living bodies, a 
subtle kind of matter. In Ochéma, 1 (Assen, 
1964) in the first part (introduction) there has 
been no attempt to clarify the concepta utilized 
or to discuss the philosophical problems which 
arise (e.g. those about the kinds of being we 


1 Monier Williams, Sanskrit-English dic- 
tionary, 8.v. 
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are talking about and the way we can talk 
about them), but the author has entered into 
subdivisions of the pneuma and he has given 
an enumeration of possible philosophical 
positions with regard to ‘subtle matter’ 
(standpoints alpha-zeta). In Ochéma, n, he 
engages upon & historical survey of the occur- 
rences of subtle matter, whilst applying the 
system of sıx standpoints set up in advance. 

As this second part is called a ‘ history of 
hylio pluralism ’, one does not expect a further 
philosophical discussion (which is reserved for 
the third part); hence the approach is not 
philosophical. But as a historical investiga- 
tion (zt 14) the work cannot be expected to 
interpret philosophies or assess the relative 
importance of their aspects adequately, if it 
sets out within a specific frame of reference and 
searches for predetermmed phenomena; and 
so it does. The result is a sometimes interesting 
collection of references and an amount of 
information, which is, however, not sufficiently 
new and hitherto unknown to warrant the 
author’s contention of dealing with a neglected 
chapter of human thought. 

The historical part might be nevertheless 
valuable to historians of thought, if the frame 
of thought adopted by the author were 
sufficiently wide and pliable to serve as a tool 
for the interpretation of Oriental philosophies. 
But it generally happens that whoever sets 
up a framework of categories a priori for 
interpreting other philosophies, is unaware of 
the philosophical background of the system 
iteelf. In fact, the author does not seem to 
have turned inward into his own preeupposi- 
tions, as a philosopher may be expected to do. 
The result of a closer scrutiny is, that the sx 
metaphysical standpoints reveal themselves 
as being conceived of from a point of view, 
which is close to the Carteman dualism of 
matter and consciousness or of body and mind. 
It is clear that the author himself does not 
sympathize with this view—the epson stand- 
point—as he evidently does with the psychical 
monism of the zeta standpoint. But his 
classification is based upon the accepted 
posaibility of this dichotomy, also wherever 
he rejects it. In addition, his categories reflect 
the material realm in as far as they presuppose 
the idea of matter as an indisputable but un- 
clarified entity, and add to it several sub- 
stances, constituted along the lines of matter 
iteelf. If the spiritual 18 not characterized in 
itself as a ‘ different ’ kind of being, it 18 mere 
words to say that God is spirit, or is matter ; 
and this holds for subtle matter, unless 
analysed and clarified, too. In such a set-up, 
too, one wonders whether there is any differ- 
enoe between the alpha standpoint (monistio 
Jnaterialiam) and the zeta standpoint (monistio 
spiritualism). 
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The pomt of view, which is at the bottom of 
the olassification of the six standpoints, 
manifests itself occasionally, e.g. where the 
author defines metaphysics a. a science dealing 
‘with being, reality, as well in the deepest 
sense concerning the absolute, as also con- 
cerning the relation of mind and matter 
(x, 61, n. 1). Such a philosophical approach 
betrays a lack of acquamtance with the 
standards of critical thinking evolved in 
modern philosophy. The author does not 
merely fail to see that it is dangerous to 
transfer the categories of matter and the out- 
side world (substance, eto.) to ‘soul’ (a 
problem dealt with by some existentialists), 
but be also transfers them to yet another 
realm: that of subtle matter. Likewise, he 
does not merely accept a substance view, which. 
m&y be the outcome of our linguistic habite 
and struoture (a problem dealt with by some 
analytical philosophers), but he also hypo- 
statizes (i.e., substantializes) terms of our 
language which may orginally have been 
nothing but images or symbolical representa- 
tions. 

Thus, the author speaks in general about 
subtle materiality in the way 1n which one is 
used to speaking about materiality, and in 
partioular about the vehicle of the soul, as if 
it really were a kind of vehicle. His assertions, 
that we are dealing in this context not with 
different kind of matter, but with a differant 
kind of materiahty (for this ıs what tho 
elucidations of 1, 26-9, amount to), do not 
dispel the difficulties. 

Such a foundation may not be sufficiently 
solid to evolve correct interpretations of 
Oriental thought. We may limit ourselves to 
a few remarks concerning the mterpretations 
of Indian philosophy. The author himself is 
aware of the fact that some of his interpreta- 
tions, not bemg based upon primary sources, 
may be erroneous, and he says, referring to the 
vastness of the field he deals with: ‘ We do 
hope that specialists in the various fields will 
take this into account, if they feel like oriti- 
cizing details’ (r 77). But it may not be 
merely æ criticiam of detail, if it be remarked 
that the Advaita Vedanta of Šankara (which 
the author looks upon as the most important 
of Indian philosophies and refers to as 
Vedanta), is not an extreme spiritual monism, 
coinciding with the zeta standpoint (1r, 87-8). 
Advaita is rightly called monism, or rather : 
non-dualism, but it is not spiritualism (as 
suggested by saccidananda): Sankara did not 
know the matter/spirit dichotomy and was not 
in a position to identify brahman with one of 
these terms. The author mterprets Sankara's 
doctrine as a kind of philosophy akin té 
Heymans' psychical monism, in a way similar 
to Deussen, who interpreted. Advaita as sub- 
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jective idealism, because he started with the 
subject/object dichotomy in the Kantan- 
Schopenhauerian sense. The latter interpreta- 
tion 18 incorporated by the author too (11, 85-6). 

Where the author discusses the Advaitio 
dootrine of the subtle body, he does not see 
what is the really charactenstic and interesting 
contribution of Sankara, This is partly due 
to the fact that he has formerly passed by the 
Pürva-mimümsh, which is called ‘more a 
doctrine concerning dharma and rites than a 
purely philosophical thought structure’ (u, 
78-4; also u, 22), and which oan hence be 
left out of consideration. Sankara, on the 
other hand, discusses the Pürva-mimüms& 
view of Jaimini, 'that the released person 
possesses & body and sense-organs as well 
asa mind’ (manovaccharirasyapi sendryyasya 
bhavam mukiam: Stitrabhasya, 4.4.11). He 
differs from this view himself, because he 
claims absolute freedom for the liberated soul : 
‘when he wishes to have a body, he appears 
with one; when he wishes to be disembodied, 
he is without one’ (yada »aéariraiàm sam- 
kalpayati tadà sasariro bhavats, yada tv asarira- 
làm tada'éarira itt: id., 4.4.12). This view 
does also clearly show how Sankara does not 
adhere to an ideal of disembodied spirituality, 
but to an ideal of & type of freedom, which 
exoludes all limitation. 

There are some 1n&oouracies-and musinter- 
pretations in the author's sketches of earlier 
phases of Indian thought, e.g. the Upanisads 
(which are sometimes called primitive, some- 
times not quite primitive), or the S&nkhya 
(criticized on account of ite plurality of purugas, 
which constitutes, however, no flaw in the 
system if judged on its own merite—the real 
diffleulty lying in the concept of purusürthatà). 
The omission of a discussion of the Yoga 
system (referred to, I, 22 and 65), which 
possesses elaborate doctrines concerning the 
subtle body, can hardly be justified. In the 
review of Buddhist doctrines, which هد‎ rela- 
tively elaborate, ıt is dangerous to speak about 
Buddhism as a whole and in general, and to 
consider as the most typical school Japanese 
Zen Buddhism—charactenzed in a way which 
applies equally well to Advaita. 

These few remarks are not intended to 
minimize the appreciation & reader feels for 
the author's inclusion of many Eastern 
doctrines in his historical survey. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the Orient قد‎ no longer excluded 
from investigations of a philosophical nature. 
The above may serve to stress the fact that 
Indian and Chinese philosophies should be 
studied with care and exactitude in order that 
eihey may be treated by Western philosophers 
with the esteem they deserve. 


J, F. STAAL 
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K. M. KaraDra : Marriage and family in 
India. Second edition. xxxii, 318 pp. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
Indian Branch, 1958. 27s. 6d. 


The Reader in Sociology in the University 
of Bombay, well-known author of Hindu 
kinship, 18 heartily to be congratulated on tho 
deserved appearance of a second edition of this 
work, which has not been reviewed before in 
BSOAS. In this edition additions have been 
made to record some of the legislative changes 
that occurred between 1955 and 1958, though 
it is still too early to attempt a sociological 
survey of the effects of that legislation. 

The great ment of the book 15 168 courageous 
attempt to depict the Hindu, the tribal, and 
the Muslim family in an historical as well as 
analytical perspective. We often find good 
describers of actual Hindu families, for 
example, and there are some faithful exponents 
of the ancient Hindu atmosphere: but both 
sinlls are not normally to be found together. 
Nor قد‎ it a small matter to attempt equal 
objectivity in reference to Muslim and Hindu 
societies. It would be a magnificent achieve- 
ment if this attempt had actually succeeded ; 
and whereas the contents are not in themselves 
strictly speaking original the conception of the 
work is decidedly so. In so far as the author 
deals with current trends, reveals from un- 
published statistics facts that were hitherto 
only suspected, or comments upon the effect of 
administration of law and the drafting of the 
Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, we see his feet 
firmly upon the soil. We are delighted to sce 
that the ‘ break-up’ of the jomt family 8 
far more apparent than real (p. 264), that 
divorce by mutual consent is unpopular 
(p. 296), and that polygyny and early marriages 
are, at different speeds, on the way out 
(pp. 159, 206). There is new information on 
the effects of hypergamy, some depressing but 
doubtless accurate prognostications regarding 
caste, some useful facts about prehistoric 
Indian matrimonial relationships, and evi- 
dence of marriage with the mother's brother's 
daughter even well north of the Vindhyas. 
But by far the most interesting feature 18 ono 
of which the author may be unaware. One of 
India’s great (and undocumented) problems 18 
the phenomenon of Neo-Hinduism. Corre- 
sponding developments m Islam are noticed by 
the author, but he is himself an unconscious 
exponent of this powerful growth in his own 
community, and his book will one day be a 
historical document for research into the 
gradual evolution of an utterly unhustorical 
but none the less genuine revival of the in- 
digenous oulture in a form fit to meet India’s 
current needs. Dr. Kapadia repeatedly 
describes the ancient society and قاد‎ rules 
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in terms of panegyric, explicitly imputing 
motives suitable to a mythical philosopher- 
king. For example, on p. 18 we are told of 
the jñāni visualized by the Gita that ‘a man 
with this appreciation of humanity, vision of 
his objectives and disinterestedness in his 
doings, is capable of appreciating the enormi- 
ties of inequality in any form and in any field 
of life’. Now if anything is certain it is that 
inequalities were accepted in pre-British times 
as not merely inevitable, but right. And the 
‘social justice’ to which we are frequently 
referred would have no meaning in those days. 
Instead of an unoonsoious attempt to white- 
wash and to justify the old texts, and of an 
often ingenious attempt to see developments 
where historians have as yet failed to detect 
them, we should have appreciated a simple 
and direct explanation of the condition of the 
surviving ‘ old-fashioned’ family and of the 
extent to which 1t قد‎ described, explained, and 
justifled by the texts, seen as they are and not 
as we might wish them to be. The penetration 
of Western ideas into the educated Hindu 
mind has been so deep that many really believe 
that their ancient oulture anticipated all the 
ideals that are now ourrent, but thege subjec- 
tive interpretations do a disservice to the 
atudy of ancient India. On the other hand the 
Neo-Hindu (if he may be so called) holds 
reactionary views: woman is never fit for 
independence, and one may have a more or less 
open sympathy with the revival of suttee 
(p. 171). Of course it is the sociologist’s task 
to trace facta of life with an impartial and 
detached eye—but here Dr. Kapadia fails, for 
animus and personal prejudice, let alone the 
prejudices of the social reformer, are in 
evidence. On p. xxvi we read that, ‘ Saükar&- 
cárya ... unfurled the banner of Hmduism, 
giving & death-blow to the decadent Buddhist 
culture ’, and on p. xxvii, ‘ The distorted sense 
of values expressed so unmistakably in art 
and literature was fondled by libertine 
practices in the name of religion’, while on 
p. 33 we have, ' But such inhibiting rules of 
social intercourse minimize human dignity and 
worth, and consequently the whole concept of 
hospitality as a yajña with its implication of 
respect for human personality loses much 
of its mgnificance and glamour’. Value-judg- 
ments appear often, but then this is charao- 
teristic of the Neo-Hindu, who is often out to 
re-civilize hia ‘ baokward ' compatriota. 
Constructive oriticisms will include the wish 
that the motives and methods behind the very 
interesting (but sometimes rather naive?) 
statistical investigations should be revealed 
more clearly ; that less attention should have 
been given to marginal (if notorious) com- 
munities so that adequate space could be 
devoted to the common caste Hindu family 
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and the way tt works, i.e. preeont-giving between 
related families, the réle of festivities, con- 
scious and unconscious disciplining of members 
(other than the daughter-in-law), and the 
function of the ‘manager’, inter alia; that 
very careful distmnetion should be preserved 
between the emancipated classes and the vast 
majority that lies between them and the 
tribes; and lastly that the constitution, 
usefulness, and functioning of caste tribunals 
in matrimonial and other disputes should be 
depicted. An account of the difference between 
Hmdu-type Muslim families and ‘ orthodox’ 
Muslim homes would be & very relevant en- 
hancement of this book. The author's uncon- 
scious assumption (despite his field experience) 
that Hindus he knows are a fair sample of the 
whole (a very common myopia amongst Neo- 
Hindus) is illustrated by his belief that 20 is 
the proper minimum age for marriage of a 
girl because girls do not matriculate before 
they are 16 and four years must be allotted 
for their ‘college education’: and this 
notwithstanding the fact recorded on p. 253 
that hterate females do not amount to 14 
millions in a nation of 350 mullions. This 
reviewer, who does not find much difference 
between the young married Hindu and the 
bachelor (not surprisingly, in the setting of the 
joint family), would be very interested to know 
why marriage causes Anavil schoolboys (p. 111) 
fo neglect their studies and ‘ cultivate bad 
habits’. On the whole the treatment of the 
legal side of the picture is full, and with the 
reservations noted below reliable. In par- 
ticular the influence on the development of 
Hindu law up to 1864 (not 1868) of the 
Sastris seems shrewdly and concisely depicted. 
When describing such usages as a husband of 
one woman taking his mother-in-law as & 
second wife Dr. Kapadia uses commendable 
restraint, but there were occasions when the 
old tale was brought to mind, of the second- 
year anthropology student who greeted his 
informants with the words, ‘You must be 
quite frank with me. Tell me all you know 
about your abominable practices °. 
Inacouracies and misleading statements 
unduly detract from the book’s usefulness. 
Dharma is the path trod (not by ‘ people’ but) 
by ‘great folk’; what is detested by the 
public should be avoided even though it be 
(not ‘pure’ but) consistent with dharma 
(p. xxv); the different strands in Hindu 
thought should not be actively harmonized, 
the discrepancies not being due to yugas 
(pp. 14-15) but to parallel doctrines, incon- 
sistencies between which bothered no one; 
initiation involves a costly feast, not the end. 
to indisoiphne and unregulation (p. 27); 
celibacy and a repressed life was necessary 
for the apprentice medicine-man, and neither 
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was (p. 30) nor, one would think, is, essential 
for effective studentahip; we may safely 
assume that Brahmins were (and did not 
merely pretend to have been) invited to pro- 
create children on the wives of men of other 
castes (p. 57); the Hindu joint family is not 
lesa patriarchal for the possibility of partition 
or the substitution of the elder brother for the 
father (p. 59 et alibi); and the husband of a 
widow is not their offspring’s adoptive father 
(p. 81). Incidentally the mteresting information 
on polyandry would be much better collated 
after a study of the Kandyans of Ceylon. The 
author fails to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
character of Nair polyandry, and the terms 
enangar and inangu do not seem to be fully 
understood (pp. 77-8); and the tali-kettu- 
kalyanam [sic] 1s definitely & mock marriage, 
introduced to give an air of respectability to 
the habite of an aspiring but really non-Hindu 
people. There cannot be a marriage ‘in a very 
loose sense ' (p. 80), and sambandham (a rela- 
tionship sui generis) demands a definition 
intermediate between ‘ marriage’ and ‘ pro- 
misouity ’. The tier of the tali did not usually 
have intercourse with the girl, and to say that 
virginity ceased with the ceremony gives an 
odd impression of the facts (p. 80). There is no 
ground for supposing that Manu, Kautilya, 
or any other authority records usages unrelated 
to current practice. On the other hand it is 
almost certain that pratiloma marriages, being 
detested by all, were almost unknown (p. 104). 
Most people would deny that there is dis- 
crimination shown against female children in 
the home (p. 110). The statement (p. 115), 
'Bigamous marriage contracted before the 
commencement of the Act is said to be voidable 
on petition. The Act provides on the other 
hand, for judicial separation or dissolution of 
marrage before contracting marriage with 
another wife’, may mislead one who cannot 
refer to the Hindu Marriage Act. Girls do not 
normally recite pravaras (p. 127), and though 
it is true that by custom the degrees of 
sapindaship were not uniformly observed we 
are not justified in assuming that the smrti- 
writers took ‘loose and elastic’ views on the 
subject. The two Central Aote of 1946 dealing 
with Hindu marriages and a wife's separate 
maintenance are wrongly attributed to the 
Bombay legislature. There is a non sequitur 
on p. 133 where a statement regarding Chit- 
pavans is supported by contrary evidence. It 
is true that some regret the prohibition of 
unole-niece marriages (p. 184) but 5د‎ must 
not be thought that this is widespread. 
Marriages of corpses and betrothals of unborn 
fmbryos are so rare as to be hardly worth 
mentioning. Intercourse between husbands 
and brides of eight and under cannot, how- 
ever, be wished away. 130 years is hardly ‘a 
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few years’ (p. 148); and the legislation in 
question (p. 175) was a Regulation, not an 
Act. Divorce, which Dr. Kapadia says is 
‘ alien to the social pattern ' of Hindus (p. 180), 
is widely practised by 80 per cent of them, 
and always has been. The statement that 
marriage continues to be & sacrament, only 
it is raised to an ethical plane (p. 184) seems 
to raise difficult problems—one might as well 
be frank and sey that ita sacramental character 
has been modified by a fundamental change in 
influential Hindus. It is unfair to commence 
a treatment of Islamic marriage with an 
account (and an apparently self-contradictory 
one) of muta [sio], the ‘ temporary marriage ’. 
It is doubtful whether Muslim husbands have 
‘invariably abused ’ their privilege of divorce 
(p. 192), and no signed contract is required for 
& Muslim marriage (p. 198). How, under the 
conditions described, Islam can require every 
bride to be a virgin (p. 195) will pass the com- 
prehension of many. Káty&yana must havo 
lived well before the seventh century, and it is 
important for the argument to realze that 
Vijflàne&vara, Lakemidhara, and Jimütavü- 
hana were contemporaries, With all respect to 
Professor Ghurye kulinism, which applied to a 
small section of the smallest group of Bengals 
(m fact the poorest), can hardly explain 
Jimütavühang's doctrines, which, incidentally, 
do not introduce the mother’s kindred as 
heirs. On p. 228 it must be observed that the 
daughter’s son takes, both after the daughter 
(ın the law as it was before 1956) and ın default 
of the daughter, but in both cases as heir to 
hus maternal grandfather and not of his 
mother. Balambhatta (p. 231) was too late to 
be of any practical influence. Membership 
of a tavazhi does not imply (p. 238) deprivation 
of rights in tarwad property, while conversion 
to Christianity will always sever a precedent 
state of jointness, though rights of property 
are preserved to the convert. Nilakantha 
was not ignored by the British (p. 249) : per- 
haps the truth is that they made too much 
of him in Bombay. A minor cannot insist 
upon a partition (p. 250), and the right in 
South India only to alienate the undivided 
interest was & device not to destroy the Joint 
family but to keep it intact. The Act of 1929 
introduced the sister’s son, not her daughter 
(p. 257). 

For ‘ Abhayatilakajani’ read -gani; for 
‘antarganam’ read -janam; for ‘Sir D. 
Mullah’ read Mulla, and for ‘Mullah’ ‘the 
Mullah’ (pp. 1831, 235, 192, 50). Likewise 
most people will understand kánam better than 
konan (p. 287). I am sorry to seo that the 
publisher's reader missed ‘imbibed with’, 
* disposed 15 off ’, ‘ were appeared to tolerate ’, 
‘t data is’, ° which domiciled there '. There are 
verbal errors spoiling the sense on p. 48, L 34 
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and p. 187, 1. 19; ‘Guru Prasad Banerjee’ 
must, I suppose, be Gooroodas Banerjee ; 
and on p. 27 the correct Sanskrit forms of the 
abstracts vanaprasthya, etc. ought to be given. 
Apart from these isolated blemishes the book is 
a credit to Indian publishing. 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


D. J. Wisayaratne: History of the 
Sinhalese noun : a morphological study 
based on inscriptions. fit], xxv, 
217 pp. Colombo: University of 
Ceylon Press Board, 1956. 


This careful study of Sinhalese case-forms 
does not go beyond the tenth century A.D., 
as its original title as a Univorsity of London 
thesis made plain. By that time, however, 
the modern case-system of Smhalese was more 
or lees formed as it هذ‎ to-day. Written htera- 
ture also begins at about that time. It is 
surprising that Dr. Wijayaratne should hold 
(preface, p. iii, also p. 94) that the language 
of the tenth-century inscriptions is of a more 
popular character than the ‘archaic and 
artificial language ’ of contemporaneous htera- 
ture, as one would surely imagine that if one 
kind of language was more archaio than the 
other, it would be the language of the inscrip- 
tions. However, this study is concerned only 
with inscriptional material, since that is m 
fact all the material that there is for this early 
period, which قد‎ ono of such great significance 
morphologically. 

The principal thesis of the book is the 
emergence, in the early centuries A.D., of the 
two Sinhalese systema of noun inflection, 
for animates and inanimates respectively. It 
is, however, somewhat misleading to call this 
a system of notional gender. Dr. Wijayaratne 
rightly objects to the observation in Geiger's 
grammar that 'Sinhalese has preserved in 
inflection the three genders’; but he himself 
also uses ‘gender’ to mean ‘ declensional 
system ’—specifically so on p. 35, n. This, 
however, 18 not what 1s primarily understood 
by grammatical gender ın the languages he 
adduces as parallels, from Sanskrit to Italian. 
‘ Genders ’ (I quote Bloomfield, Language, 192) 
* are arbitrary classes (of nouns), each of which 
demands different congruence-forms in certain 
kinds of accompanying words.’ The adjective 
in Sinhalese is invariable, says Dr. Wijayaratne 
(p. 36)—rightly, I think, though not in 
accordance with the canons of SidatsaAgaráva. 
I should therefore prefer to say that gendér- 
categories are unknown in Smhalese. 

The opening chapter, which is somewhat 
apart from the main thesis, concerns the 
development of Sinhalese noun-stems from 
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their MI equivalents. Here it is considered 
(p. 7) that the final -i found in the fourth- 
seventh centuries A.D. in words representing 
MI a-stems may sometimes bo part of the 
stem, though elsewhere in the book -4 is 
recognized as also a nominative case-ending. 
The reason for regarding it as part of the stem 
قد‎ its ocourrence in apparent compounds, such 
as raji-mahavaharaia (though bevi-ni seems 
mistaken here, as the same example 1s quoted 
on p. 156 as an instance of the instrumental in 
-int). Elsewhere, however, -t appears 88 & 
‘reduced form of the nom. ending -e° (p. 77), 
and as -¢ also appears ‘in a few strange in- 
stances . . . with Gen. significance’ (p. 104), 
it would perhaps be simpler to regard these 
so-called i-stems as further instances of a 
* confusion of the Nom. eg. with the st. fm.’— 
the more so as Dr. Wijayaratne also says that 
‘even after the stem final -æa was weakened 
and reduced to the neutral vowel -+ or -t 
it contanued to be written in most cases as 
-&'. Certainly one need not posit extra 
hypothetical forms such as *kats (for kana, 
p. 01) -i 18 also (p. 171) considered to be a 
termination of the locative in three instances 
only, but it is not clear why all these three 
instances are not also regarded as stem- 
forma (they are in fact also mentioned under 
* Dir.-Obl. in Zero °, p. 152). 

The chapter on Number قد‎ interesting and 
informative; and the rest of the book هد‎ 
devoted to a listing of the case-forms actually 
exemplified 1n inscriptions of the period. One 
may perhaps doubt whether in saga dimi and 
ata padavaya we have a relic of a dative case 
(p. 105), since those two phrases may be found 
muoh later in the same form, e.g. in Guru]jugómi 
ata eva (Amávatura, 1012, 22.20) and 50796 
demi (Dharmapradipyküva, 1951, 105.81). The 
form samdaruyun (p. 137—quoted as samda- 
ruyan on p. 143), which Dr. Wijayaratne calls 
‘very unusual’, finds many parallels in the 
recently published Sigirt grafiti. The sugges- 
ton that the Dir.Obl inanimate ending -a 
serves also to indicate the definite, as opposed 
to the indefinite, 1s ingenious but not altogether 
convincing, 

The book is well produced, with extensive 
indexes, and misprints are creditably few for 
such a relatively complicated production. I 
note annointed three times (p. 129 twice, 
p. 131). A similar treatise on the early develop- 
ment of the verb and of other types of Sinha- 
lese word, though it might be more difficult to 
compile, would be of great service; meanwhile 
the appearance of this volume 18 very welcome 
and the mass of digested material it contains 
is sef out with clarity, though with a gortean, 
amount of repetition, and carefully asagn 
to different centuries. 

C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


» 
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MaunIGE FRERDMAN: Chinese family 
and marriage in Singapore. (Colonial 
Office. Colonial Research Studies, 
No. 20.) 249 pp., front., 3 plates. 
London: H.M.8.O., 1957. £1 10s. 


To-day when & foreigner, for whatever 
reason, desires to become acquainted with the 
Chinese world as far as the resources of 
Western languages allow, he has at his disposal 
& gratifying amount of material. Good text- 
books and dictionaries exist to teach him 
Chinese, if he wishes to learn it; there are 
books on Chinese history, philosophy, and 
religion ; and a growing stook of translations 
invites him to enjoy the pleasures of Chinese 
literature. Yot there is one topic, and not the 
least important, regarding which the inquirer 
would still find it impossible to satisfy his 
curiosity. This desert in the midst of plenty 
is the field of Chinese customary law. A very 
good illustration of this is provided by La 
longue marche, Bimone de Beauvoir has clearly 
taken the greatest pains to become familiar 
with Chinese history and literature, and in 
spite of the fact that her political bias has 
turned her book into a piece of brilliant 
propaganda, we must concede that she has 
acquired an astonishing grasp of Chinese 
matters. Yet when she comes to disouss such 
a subject as the legal position of the marred 
woman in traditional Chinese society, her 
sources of information fail her completely, and 
her description is simply a caricature. 

In this unhappy state of affairs it is with 
relief that one picks up such a book as the 
present work by Dr. Maurice Freedman who is 
Lecturer in Anthropology in the London 
School of Economics. It is the result of a 
residence of almost two years (from January, 
1949, to November, 1950) in the society which 
it describes, and no reader can fail to be struck 
by the close acquaintance with Chinese life in 
Singapore that the author shows on every page. 
In some respecte, the customs which regulate 
the life of that community show differences 
from what until the other day was the living 
law of China, and this tendency has been no 
doubt encouraged by such peculiar decisions of 
the colonial courts as that in the Six Widows’ 
Case. In general, however, a man famuliar 
with the pure Chinese law will find himself 
at home in these southern regions, and 
indeed Dr. Freedman’s observations, made 
quite independently, confirm in many points 
the findings of the Japanese lawyers m 
Formosa half a cantury ago. 

* The book has appeared most opportunely, at 
a time when the importance of the Chinese 
communities in the future of South-East Asia 
has become recognized, and no serious student 
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of that part of the world can afford not to 
read it. 
HENRY MOALEAVY 


WILLIAM WILLETTS: Chinese art. 
(Pelican Books, A 358, 359.) 2 vols. : 
xxxv, 392 pp.; vi, 393-802 pp.; 
64 plates, map. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1958. 15s. 


The pocket-size Pelican books are designed 
to provide the intelligent layman with a 
concise, authoritative, and comprehensive 
survey of the subject they deal with, and it 
is in these terms that this book must be 
considered. Two things can be said at once: 
it is very long, and it is extremely well written. 
The &uthor has been allowed the luxury of 
exploring in great detail certain chosen topics 
in the history of Chinese art—a hberty which 
imparts e leisurely and often highly speculative 
tone to the book and makes it a pleasure to 
read. But these advantages are bought at 
some cost. The author states in his introduo- 
tion that he was concerned to find a way out 
of the dilemma which faces the historian of 
Chinese art, who is forced by the nature of his 
material either to divide up the history of, 
say, painting among a number of chapters 
each of which deals with other arta as well, 
or to give & separate and unrelated treatment 
to each art, which mvolves going over the 
same historical ground again and again. The 
author’s ingenious solution is to take one art 
form as peculiarly characteristic of each epoch, 
preface each seotion with an historical introduo- 
tion and thus maintain historical sequence 
while at the same time confining the treatment 
of each art form to one chapter. Thus jade 
is dealt with under the neolithic period, and 
bronze under Shang and Chou; the chapter 
on the Han dynasty deals with lacquer and 
silk; the Six Dynasties and early T'ang are 
given to Buddhist sculpture, middle and late 
T'ang to ceramics, Sung and Yüan to painting, 
and Ming and Ch'ing to architecture. 

This bold arrangement is a refreshing 
change from the standard history, but its 
drawbacks are obvious. The Han chapter, 
for example, being devoted only to lacquer 
and silk, there is no mention of Han bronzes 
or sculpture, while the ceramics enthusiast 
wil be dismayed to find that while T'ang 
pottery is treated at great length, the author 
has little to say on eventa before that period 
and nothing on what happened subsequently. 
Surely the main virtue in arranging the book 
in this way would be to make it possible to 
trace the historical development of each art 
form without interruption. Moreover the 
reader may well be deceived into believing 
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that the ceramics of the T'ang dynasty, for 
example, are not only highly characteristic 
(whereas they are extremely cosmopolitan), 
but also represent the climax in the develop- 
ment of the art in China. 

While we may deplore the method, however, 
there is no doubt that the author has assembled 
a large amount of useful and interesting 
information, and thet his examination of the 
art of one epoch often illuminates the whole. 
This is particularly true of the long section on 
painting, an outline of whose contents will 
give some idea of his general approach. 
Part (1), ‘A preliminary appreciation’, in 
which the Chinese end Western attitudes to 
painting are compared and contrasted, and 
the rarity of early paintings accounted for; 
part (2), ‘The failure of traditional art 
criticism °, devoted largely to an exposure of 
the inconsistencies in the traditional division 
of landscape painting into the Northern and 
Southern schools; part (3), ‘The status of 
the artist’, emphasising the division between 
the academician and the wen-jen in Sung and 
Yuan times; part (4), ‘Why Sung and why 
Yuan?’, an interesting, though somewhat 
irrelevant, study of the attraction that the 
West feels for certain types of Chinese land- 
scape painting, notably the Ma-Haia school; 
part (5), ‘ The political and gocial background’ ; 
part (6), ‘ The materials of Chinese calligraphy 
and painting’, cetailed and  faotual; 
part (7), ‘The methods of Chinese caligraphy 
and painting’, an exploration of the Chinese 
attitude to nature and the psychological 
process whereby experience is transformed 
into the forms of lendscape painting; part 
(8) ‘ Calligraphy: written characters’; part 
(9), ‘Painting: the picture categories’, an 
essay on Sung and Yuan landscape, bamboo 
and bird-and-flower painting, followed by a 
short section on perspective. 

This treatment makes possible a detailed 
and at times penetrating analysis of certain 
arbitrarily selected aspects of Chinese painting. 
But there is no account of how it developed, 
no discussion of such important picture 
categories as figure painting, while bio- 
graphical material is confined to notes on 
the 16 artista whose work is reproduced. 
With much of what the author says this 
reviewer finds himself in agreement. But 
between the philosophical profundities on the 
one hand and the technicalities on the other 
there lies what the author somewhat quaintly 
calls ‘the neutral ground of art history’ 
where he is much less reliable, and often given 
to misleadmg generalizations, of which one 
example must suffice. On pp. 582-3 he states, 
‘ As for other categories—landscapes, flowers 
and birds, bamboos, vegetables and fruite— 
for all we know of T'ang or earlier examples 
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of these, they mar scarcely have existed at 
all’. Such sceptizism is quite unjustified. 
For not only do th» Six Dynasties and T'ang 
wall-paintings at Tanhuang and Mai-chi-shan 
contain numerous examples of landscape 
painting, but there is abundant textual 
evidence, notably in chapter IV of the L4-iai 
ming-hua-chi (prefece A.D. 847), that land- 
scape as an indeperdent art form was already 
emerging before tae T'ang dynasty. This 
&pphes also to bamboo, while for flower 
painting there is the well-known case of 
Chang Seng-yu whc early in the sixth century 
was painting ‘ flowers-in-relief’ in the Indian 
fashion. Moreover T'ang decorative art 
abounds in rich floral motifs which show that 
there must have been a flourishing school of 
flower painting long before the time of Huang 
Chiian and Hsu Hei. 

The method of arrangement of the material, 
moreover, mevitab-y leads to the suggestion 
that what is characteristic of the phase 
selected for disousscon is therefore true of the 
art in every period. On p. 607, for example, 
the author writes: ‘Ideas connecting man and 
nature are innate ir. Chinese thought, but not 
unt Sung times Cid they orystallize into a 
devctional oult that oculd be made to fit 
indifferently into  Confuoranist, Taoist or 
Buddhist contexts’ So far so good; but then 
he proceeds, ‘Bus whatever philosophical 
implications it may have had, its chief votaries 
belonged to the ucban aristocracy, and its 
emotional basis wis the sense of spiritual 
claustrophobia tha: brought into bemg the 
Chinese town garder at about the same time.... 
The landscapist Ku» Hai. never tires of telling 
how the harassed oficial turns to nature with 
childish delight, anc finds therein an unfailing 
respite from worldl- trammels’. But had the 
author delved a litle deeper into history he 
would have found the seeds of this attitude 
alresdy sprouting in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when tle Taoists were steeping 
themselves in the magio of the hills, when 
emperors and wea-thy men were designing 
gardens and heaping up miniature landscares, 
when the first Wang Wer (415-43) was returning 
from years of wandering to paint the hills and 
valleys that he loved on the walls of his studio, 
and Tsung Ping (875-443) was pleading that 
painting landscapee and contemplating them 
was just as effective an cid to illumination as 
the difficult techniques of the Taoists. In Sung 
times this oult took a characteristically refined 
and sophisticated form, but its influence on 
landscape painting is far older than the 
Sung dynasty. 

This book has many virtues and manf 
defects, which offser each other in such a way 
as to leave the reacer oddly unsatiafied. The 
text figures are ntmercus and of excellent 
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quality, but the photographs are inadequate : 
the Sung paintings, for instance, are nearly 
all hackneyed examples and not too well 
reproduced (notably plates 41 and 47). 
There are two copious indices, but no biblio- 
graphy. Above all, the layman may well find 
that he has been told too much, and yet not 
enough. He would gladly have sacrificed 
some of the 120 pages devoted to Han lacquer 
and silk, much of which would only interest 
& specialist, if he could have learned something 
of these arta in later dynasties ; he could have 
foregone the fascinating but irrelevant informa- 
tion (p. 17) that the proportion of aImond-eyed. 
people in North China is 11 to 21 per cent for 
the sake of a few lines on the Six Principles 
of Hsieh Ho or on the seventeenth century 
Individualiste. Indeed, in ite airing of long 
dead controversies, in ite quite unselective 
acoumulation of facts, opinions, and con- 
jectures, this book is singularly old-fashioned. 
In these days of the scientific historian, perhaps, 
this leisurely, humanistic approach is not to be 
despised. It undoubtedly constitutes one of 
the chief attractions of the book. 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


PETER BERTON and others: Japanese 
training and research in the Russian 
field. [By] Peter Berton, Paul Langer, 
Rodger Swearingen. (School of Inter- 
national Relations, University of 
Southern California. Far Eastern and 
Russian Research Series, No. 1.) xiii, 
266 pp. Los Angeles, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 
1956. $4. 


This work is the first of a ‘Far Eastern and 
Russian Research Series’ of studies planned 
by the School of International Relations of 
the University of Southern Califorma, most 
of which are to deal with aspects of Soviet- 
Japanese relations and of Japanese com- 
munism. Of the present work's authors, 
Mr. Langer and Mr. Swearingen are already 
known for their history of the Japanese 
communist movement, Red Flag in Japan, 
published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1952. The present work contains a great 
deal of information which will be useful to 
specialists both in Russian and in Japanese 
affairs. Not only does it provide a convenient 
and comprehensive account of Japanese 
institutions and publications concerned with 
Russia and the Soviet Union, but at times it 
throws light on such broader subjects as the 
relations between government and universities 
in Japan, and the impact of Russian culture 

; and Soviet policies on the Asian intelligentsia, 
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Of all Asian countries Japan had perhaps the 
greatest need, since the mid nineteenth century, 
to understand the Russian neighbour, and at 
the same time was best equipped to do so by 
the relatively high general level of education 
and receptivity to foreign examples. The 
authors begin with a brief survey of the first 
cultural contacts between the countries. This 
period was marked by such picturesque 
figures as the Russian priest Nikolai, who 
arrived m 1861 as chaplain to the Russian 
Consulate in Hakodate, founded s language 
school, converted some Japanese to Orthodoxy, 
and remained ın Japan as a bishop after the 
war of 1904. Another was the refugee samurar 
Tachibana Kosai, who escaped to Russia in 
1859, took the name Vladimir Iosifovich 
Yamatov, and later became Professor of 
Japanese at St. Petersburg university. The 
authors trace the growth of the study of 
Russian literature in Japan, especially at 
Waseda university, the interest taken by the 
Foreign Ministry and the Imperial General 
Staff, and the role of institutions sponsored 
by the South Manchurian Railway. After the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the large number of 
Russian exiles in Manchuria, especially in 
Harbin, were a further factor helping the 
growth of these studies. With the Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria, the emphasis on 
political and military intelligence increased. 
Considerable library resources and numbers 
of trained specialists were available in Harbin 
and Dairen, but the Soviet ocoupation in 1945 
brought destruction or confiscation of books 
and deportation of personnel. In the authors’ 
opinion, the total effort put into Russian 
studies in pre-1945 Japan ‘must be ranked 
very high, probably second after Germany 
among the nations of the world ’. 

Since 1945 interest in Russia has increased, 
but the quality of teaching and output appears 
extremely variable. Russian literature makes 
& wide appeal, and Waseda university remains 
the mam centre for ite study. The emphasis 
is however understandably on classical 
literature, and works of Soviet ‘ socialist 
realism ’ arouse little interest. In the study of 
law, economics, and foreign policy there is a 
striking divoroe between  academio and 
governmental institutions. In the former, 
Marxist influence is predominant, and the 
subjects are studied from the point of view of 
theoretical doctrine rather than practical 
performance. The authors also note that 
Japanese experta on Russian subjects hardly 
ever know any other European language 
than Russian, have little if any knowledge of 
European or American literature on Russia, 
and dismiss it a priori as biased. 


H, SETON-WATSON 
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YALE Canpzz Maxon: Control of 
Japanese foreign policy: a study of 
civil-military rivalry, 1930-1945. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in 
Political Scienca, Vol. 5.) vii, 286 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1957. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 452.) 


RICHARD Storry: The double patriots : 
a study of Japanese nationalism. ix, 
335 pp. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1957. 258. 


In the widest sense, both these books are 
concerned with a single theme: political 
developments in Japan underlying her succes- 
sive’ aggressive moves in Manchuria, China, 
South East Asia, and the Pacific in the 
period 1930-45. However, each selects a 
different aspecs of the problem for detailed 
treatment and handles ite material in a quite 
different way. Dr. Storry’s concern is with the 
ultranationalist groups, especially the patriotio 
societies, and the ways in which they were able 
to bring pressure to bear on those publicly 
responsible for the formulation of national 
policy. His method, apart from a pre- 
liminary chapter surveying modern Japanese 
nationalism, is that of the narrative, dealing 
in turn with such topics as the Manchurian 
Incident of 1931, the assassinations of 1932, 
the factional struggles within the Army in 
1938-5, the February Affair of 1936, and go on. 
Indeed, so rigidly is the chronological sequence 
observed that the occasional brief passages of 
analysis, usefrl though they are, are not 
enough to remove a certain impression of 
formlessness. The book is full of valuable 
information, but the reader is too often left to 
seek for himself its proper application. Some 
pruning of detail concerning the less important 
organizations treated would have given point 
to the discussian of the rest, especially had the 
separate chapters dealt with rather longer spans 
of time. 

By contras; Mr. Maxon is primarily 
interested in analysis, his viewpoint being as 
much that of the political scientist as that of 
the historian. He begins by discussing the 
historical role of the military in Japanese 
society and the institutional framework 
devised in and after the Meiji period, with 
special reference to the position of the Army 
and Navy in modern government. There- 
after he turns +o an account of the increase in 
mulitary—partoula-ly Army-—influence on 
national policy after 1930. In this, the main 
section of his work, he traces the attempts 
to find an effective co-ordinating machinery 
between civil and military policies, attempts 
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which were only successful when the Army 
achisved a dominating position and was there- 
fore able to impose ita own decisions on the 
Cab:net. However, perhaps the chief value of 
this section lies in ite detailed treatment of 
Army politics and administration. It brings 
out the varied nature of Army objectives and 
the complex relationships between different 
groups and factions, which make it difficult to 
determine where ccutrol of Army polloy itself 
restad at any given moment. The parts 
played by the War Minister and Chief of Staff, 
commanders-in-chisf in the field and their 
staff officers, by tke bureau chiefs and junior 
officers in the Generel Staff, all these are 
subjects which throw considerable light on 
events of the perio. 

Cn some pointe, both books are in general 
agreement. For example, it is clear that in 
matters of foreign policy one important dis- 
tinction between the Army’s Control Faction 
(Tósei-ha) and Im3enal Way Faction (Kodo- 
ha) was the latter’s preocoupation with the 
danger from Russia and the former’s greater 
emphasis on China. On the other hand, as 
Mr. Maxon pointe out, once the attack on 
China was launched, considerations of Army 
prestige made it -liffioult for any group to 
turn baok, however reluctant it might be to 
continue. Similarly, the same kind of con- 
sideration made i; impossible to admit the 
existence of insubcrdination within the Army 
and thus inhibited efforta to stamp out the 
growing practice ef gekokujé, i.e. control by 
subordinates of their nominal superiors. This 
practice was made effective in extreme cases 
by the threat of assassination, that is, by the 
aot.vities of some of the organizations with 
which Dr. Storry d2als. On the other hand, the 
threat of force dees not provide the whole 
answer. As Dr. Storry observes in conclusion, 
* of greater importance was the curious moral 
pressure that ooukl be exercised, almost un- 
failingly, by the agitators of the Right wing ’. 
Mr. Maxon makes very much the same point 
when he says that * the principle of restoring 
discipline by giving ground" was widely 
applied between 1930 and 1944 both in the 
Army and in the 2ivil government’. This is 
the central problem in the study of Japanese 
politics during th» period; and despite the 
important contribitions to an understanding 
of it which are made in these two books, it 
remains still to ke resolved. Probably the 
carvas needs to be wider. Phenomena of this 
kind ocour at othe- times 1n Japaneee history : 
in the mid-ninetesnth century, for example, 
whan the middle samurai of the Meiji Restora- 
tion movement established control over the 
decisions of their feudal superiora. In a 
different sense, he problem involves the 
sociologist as well as the historian, in that it 4 
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can be considered as part of the study of group 
relationships which are not exclusively 
political. Much needs to be done from both 
pointe of view before one can identify with 
any certainty the nature and location of 
authority in Japanese society, whether of the 
past or of the present. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


G. H. Look and Pz Maune Tin (ed.) : 
Inscriptions of Burma. Portfolio 1v. 
Down to 702 B.E. (1340 4.p.).—Port- 
folio v. 703-726 B.E. (1341-1364 4.D.). 
(University of Rangoon Oriental 
Studies Publication No. 5, No. 6.) 
63 pp., plates 346-462 ; 38 pp., plates 
463-609. Oxford: University Press, 
1956. £16 10s. each. 


Studente of the Burmese language and of the 
history of Burma welcome the publication of 
two more portfolios of Burma inscriptions. 
Portfolio x was published in 1933 and reviewed 
m JRAS in 1935. Portfolios m and ut were 
published in 1939 and reviewed in JRAS in 
1941. The University of Rangoon decided 
that two more portfolios should be published, 
to complete ita primary task of plaomg on 
permanent record all the extant original docu- 
ments, dating from before the foundation of 
Ava (A.D. 1365). 

The editors, Professors G. H. Luce and 
Pe Maung Tin, who were also responsible for 
Portfolios 1, II, and m, had to work in abnormal 
conditions caused by the Japanese war and the 
unrest which followed it. 

The plates reproduce photographs of 
rubbings, taken from inscriptions which were 
cut on stone slabs and pillars and of some 

The editors had before them at least eight 
previous publications dealmg with the insorip- 
tions of Burma, but unfortunately some of 
these are more an obstacle than a help, since 
they contain a conglomeration of dated 
original as well as copied and faked inscrip- 
tions. In a.D. 1798 King Bodawpaya had 
inscriptions brought to Amarapura from all 
parta of Burma. He had them copied on to 
fresh stones, many of them imperfectly, and 
then had the inscription stones returned to 
their original sites. Many of these were reset 
in the wrong place and not a few never reached 
their destination. A number of inscriptions 
had been put up long after the events they 
were intended to commemorate, and many 
more stones are now in fragments. Locating 
the provenance of the inscriptions, tracing 
the missing stones, sorting out the genuine 
from the false, and piecing together those which 
had been broken, called for great skill and 
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assidmty. In their formidable task the editors 
received much assistance from expert ‘ rubbers’ 
and photographers. 

These two portfolios are more than a con- 
tinuation of Portfolio rr; they also supple- 
ment the first three portfolios. They include 
dated Burmese inscriptions (plates 890-547, 
582-93, of which plate 542 contains the earliest 
piece of Burmese poetry on record) following 
on from Portfolio m. They make available 
dated Burmese inscriptions (plates 364-89, 
571-81) additional to the main series given in 
the earlier portfolios. There are inscriptions 
in Sanskrit (plates 346-53), Pyu (plates 354-7, 
363, 555, and 568-70), and Mon (plates 358-04, 
548-54) as well as the Myazedi or Kubyaukkyi 
insemption with its four faces in Pali, Mon, 
Pyu, and Burmese (plates 861-64). There are 
also a Chinese inscription (plate 556), an un- 
identified inscription (plate 365b), several mk 
inscriptions (e.g. plates 8672, b, and 368a, b), 
and undated or doubtfully dated fragmenta of 
inscriptions and inscriptions (plates 657-67) 
belonging probably to the pre-Ava period. 

The inscriptions are arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order, but the 
sequence 18 sometimes broken by the inolusion 
of new discoveries. Evidently the editors were 
anxious to complete their task by the publica- 
tion of these two portfolios. More inscriptions 
of the pre-Ava period have, however, been 
discovered since 1956, and the estampages 
are being studied by Professor Luce. 

As was to be expected of these two editors, 
Portfolo Iv has & preface which is full of 
information valuable to scholars and laymen 
alike. It deals, among other things, with the 
types of stone used for carving the inscriptions, 
and there is a useful ‘ Note on the collection of 
original inscription formerly st the Patodawgyi 
Pagoda, Amarapura’. This هد‎ followed by 
* Addenda et corrigenda to indexes of Port- 
folios 1, n and ut’; fully annotated ' Indexes 
of Portfolios rv and v’, and a note on the 
‘ Actual size of the inscribed parts of the 
inscription stones '. 

Apart from some errors in the printing of 
Burmese in the preliminary pages, the reviewer 
cannot do better than echo the editors’ 
acknowledgment that ‘the Oxford Univermty 
Press has done ita best to maintain the quality, 
not merely of 1t print and paper, but also of 
the fine workmanship which is 1te hall-mark ’. 

There still remain the unedited estampages 
of inscriptions with dates from a.p. 1365 
onwards. These, in some of which are em- 
bedded the earliest Burmese poetry, are also of 
great literary, linguistic, and historical value. 
May we expect to see the publication of further 
portfolios of inscriptions in the not too distant 
future ? 

HLA PE 
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KRISTOF GLAMANN : Dutoh—Asiatr trade, 
1620-1740. xi, 334 pp. Copenhagen : 
Danish Science Press; The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. D. kr. 35. 


This pioneer attempt by a Research Fellow 
of the University of Copenhagen at writing 
the commercial history of the Dutoh East 
India Company over a large period of ite 
existence is more than welcome, for ıt opens 
up & badly neglected field of study. In his 
preface Dr. Glamann expresses surprise that 
no such work has previously been undertaken, 
since commerce was zhe basis of the Company, 
ite founders were merchants, it never lost its 
commercial characte”, and dividends were the 
final aim of ite activities. As ıt 18, one is 
grateful that this extremely difficult task has 
been undertaken by someone able to deal with 
the subject in a spirit of complete detachment, 
and also with such zeal that he has pursued 
his quest not only in the archives of The Hague, 
but also in those of London, Antwerp, Paris, 
and Nantes, not to mention Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. The result ıs a work that is 
encyclopaedic in the information that it 
provides, yet never lacking on the score of 
interpretation. The forest is dense, but the 
author cannot be acoused of failing to see the 
wood for the trees, and he has much to say 
that is illuminating. Nevertheless the factual 
feast he provides takes a good deal of absorbing, 
in the first place because of the heavy helpings 
of statistical information included—there are 
51 statistical tables in the text, and many 
pages of appendices—and in the second place 
because of the deficiencies of the English 
translation. There are times when the meaning 
is obscure or the argument diffioult to follow ; 
and, to make matters worse, the author 
frequently quotes passages from Dutch 
original sources, which are left untranslated. 
Moreover, the index is hopelessly inadequate, 
bemg merely a register of proper names. It 
18 regrettable that a book of this quality and 
unportance should be published in such a form. 
Nevertheless, with patience and perseverance 
these difficulties can be surmounted and a rich 
harvest gathered from the book. 

I now mentaon some of 1ts features which I 
have found of particular interest. After an 
introductory chapter comes a most useful one 
on ' Factory Nederland ’, dealing with importe 
and exports, the make-up of East Indian 
cargoes returning to the home country, what 
happened when the fleets returned, the 
purchases and auction sales of East Indian 
goods, the equipment of ships going to the 
East, and an analysis of working expenses. This 
is followed by a chapter on ‘the most im- 
portant exports of Nederland’, ie. bullion 
and money, in which Dr. Glamann uses his 
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original sources to throw welcome light upon 
& most complicated and difficult subject. Then 
come separate chapters on each of the main 
articles of import, pepper, spices, raw silk, 
piece-goods, sugar, Japanese copper, coffee, 
and tea. The final chapter deals with the vexed 
question of profit and lcss. The Company, he 
tells us, never achieved a ventral book-keeping 
which included the whole of the concern. There 
were annual balance sheets for all the six 
‘chambers’ in the Netherlands, while thoso 
of the Asian estabhshments were kept at 
Batavia. A total balance was obtained by 
comparing the balance s836ets of the two areas. 
But there was no capital account and no profit 
and loss account. In the Dutch ledgers there 
was an acoount for the total costs of the 
equipment of ships for the East. This was 
compared with the account for the total sales 
of the ' returns ' of the year and the difference 
Shown as profit or loss. But these balances 
showed nothing under ‘ assets’ of the value of 
the establishment in the East or of the ships, 
goocs and cash on the high seas, and under 
* liabilities ’ made no mention of share capital. 

Dr. Glamann disposes of the myth of the 
stable character of the Dutch East Indian 
trade; his study of invoices shows that 
during his period there were considerable 
changes in the relative importance of various 
articles of import. Thus between 1620 and 
1700 while the mvoioe value of pepper declined 
from 56:45% to 11-23% and that of spices 
from 17-56% to 11-7296, that of textiles 
rose from 16-0095 to 54.095, and in the 
meantime new commodihes such aa sugar, tea, 
coffee, and saltpetre, absent from the 1620 
lista, are found in those of 1700. ‘ Next to the 
introduction of Indian cottons to the European 
marxet’, he writes, ‘the import of coffee 
and tea was the most important contribution of 
goods from the East in modern times. In 
the case of both beverages, however, the Dutch 
Company made a late start. The first coffee 
to make its appearance at the Dutch public 
sales in Amsterdam was Mocha coffee in 
1661-2. He quotes Valentijn’s statement in 
1726 that it wae the English who taught the 
Dutoh to drink coffee and that 40 years 
earlier ib was & practically unknown drink 
in the Netherlands. Ite increasing popularity 
in Kurope at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century caused its cultivation, hitherto limited 
to the Yemen and Abyssinia, to spread in a 
very short time to Java, the Isle de Bourbon, 
the West Indies, Surinam, and. Brazil. 

In the case of tea the Dutch Company only 
began to enter the trade seriously from the 
year 1729. For a long time it had been content 
to purchase ite tea from Chinese junks coming 
to Batavia. But this tea was too dear and of an 
inferior quality to the tea that Europeans 
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could obtain by direct trade to China, and the 
increasing English traffic to Chine after 1700 
coupled with the plans of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden to open direct trade with China, 
caused the Dutch to send their first expedition 
to Canton. Seeing, however, that the most 
marketable commodities ın China were bullion 
and specie, and the market in China for 
Indonesian pepper and Malayan tm was 
limited, the development of this trade pre- 
sented stiff problems, unsolved in 1740, wken 
Dr. Glamann's study ends, and with the 
English still the greatest importers of tea to 
Europe. Incidentally, how the latter solved 
the financial problem in that bullionist age 
has been well described by Professor Holden 
Furber in his valuable John Company at Work 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

As would naturally be expected, Dr. Gla- 
mann's study throws much light upon the 
Dutch monopoly system. During the last 
decades of the seventeenth century, he tells us, 
the Company achieved such control over the 
spice trade both in Asia and in Europe that it 
could control prices completely. One of ite 
methods, as is well known, was to limit pro- 
duction by destroying trees. Dr. Glamann 
relates how in 1710 it was learnt ° with grief ' 
in the Netherlands that there had been an 
exceptionally large clove harvest 1n the island 
of Amboyna; the resulting destruction of 
160,000 young clove trees, he tells us, caused 
a great drop ın the next harvest to the ‘ un- 
disguised satisfaction’ of the Heeren XVII, 
the Company's supreme executive committee. 
In the case of pepper, however, notwith- 
standing all their efforts to drive European 
competitors out of the trade, the Dutoh were 
unsuccessful. The English, French, and 
Danish East India companies imported con- 
siderable amounts to Europe, and Dr. Glamann 
describes as a ‘symptomatic cri de coeur’ 
the Seventeen’s complaint to Batavia in 
1736 that the English alone imported as much 
pepper to Europe as Batavia received annually 
from all ita pepper districta in the Archipelago. 
Regardmg the monopoly system itself he 
warns us not to overestimate its effecta, for 
while the ‘buy cheap, sell dear’ method is 
very conspicuous when one studies the pro- 
duction system of the Company in Indonesia 
and Ceylon, the Dutch dealt in many com- 
modities not protected by monopoly. Thus 
they were losing ground in the textile trade in 
the eighteenth century against English and 
French competition, as well as that of the 
Ostend Company. And althongh the English 
Parliament in 1700, pressed by the wool and 
alk weavers, forbade the import of wrought 
gilks of the manufacture of Persia, China, or 
the East Indies, and of all lands of calicoes, 
the English Company's trade in these com- 
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modities continued to grow, notably because 
of its excellent re-export business. Indeed a 
large proportion of ite textiles went regularly 
to Holland. Even more important, however, 
than European competation as & limiting factor 
to Dutch commeroal expansion in the East 
was the competition of Asian traders. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, writes 
Dr. Glamann, the Dutch were suffering more 
from their competition than from that of 
European traders, serious though it was. 
* There 15 à long way to go’, he comments, 
“ before we have arrived at a sufficient under- 
standing of the character of the Asiatio trade 
and economy during this period.’ This 18 
indeed the case; and it presents a formidable 
challenge to the historian of to-day. 


D. G. E. HALL 


PAUL SOHEBESTA : Die Negrito Asiens. 
II. Band: Ethnographie der Negrito. 
2. Halbband : Religion und Mytho- 
logie. (Die Pygmáàenvolker der Erde, 11. 
Rethe.) (Studia Instituti Anthropos, 
Vol. 13.) xiv, 336 pp., front., 16 plates. 
Wien-Módling: — St.-Gabriel-Verlag, 
1957. Sch. 220. 


The book under review is the final volume 
of the author's comprehensive work on the 
Negritos of Asia. Few anthropologists can 
match Father Schebesta’s conscientiousness in 
publishing full and detailed accounts of the 
ethnographic data gathered in a long life of 
fieldwork in two continents. The present work 
18 evidence not only of his skill and meticulous 
care in collecting ethnographic facts, but also 
of his sobernees and systematic procedure in 
their interpretation. The Negrito races have 
in past years been the subject of much specula- 
tion, and the primitrveneas of their material 
culture and economy has led some anthropo- 
logists to conmder them as representative of 
primeval patterns of culture in a general way. 
Particularly Professor Wilhelm Schmidt, who 
played an important part m organizing and 
encouraging ethnographic research among 
Negritos and African pygmies, saw in these 
small splinter groups examples of archaic 
humanity and in their religion a reflection of 
the earliest religious concepts. 

Father Schebesta makes it quite clear that 
he does not aubscribe to Schmidt’s excessive 
idealization of the Negritos nor to his view 
of the pristine ‘purity’ of their religion. 
Instead he gives us a most detailed evaluation 
of all the available data on the religion of the 
Semangz, elucidating his own observations by 
the work of W. William Skeat, Ivor H. N. 
Evans, and H. Vaughan Stevens, and vice 
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versa. The picture af Semang religion which 
emerges from this comparison and reinterpreta- 
tion of the entire body of ethnographio faote 
is one of astonishing complexity. Father 
Bohebesta himself was surprised to find in the 
rehgion of a population of primitive food- 
gatherers many oonoepta and beliefs which are 
clearly of Hindu origin. In his opinion these 
foreign elements cannot be explained merely 
by the Semangs’ contact with their Senoi and 
Jakud'n neighbours nor even by a transmission 
through Malays. For the contact with Malays 
is much too recent to account for the in- 
corporation of Hindu elements into Semang 
mythology. He is content to leave unsolved the 
question of the exact channels through which 
Hindu concepts reached the Semang, but his 
convincing exposition of their character leaves 
us in no doubt that Schmidt’s appraisal of 
Semang religion is in many respects no longer 
tenable. 

The book contains a wealth of ethnographic 
and mythological detail, and the discrepanoy 
between the Semangs’ exceedingly simple 
ecology and their most complex and rich 
religious and spiritual heritage poses an 
intriguing anthropological problem. It is 
difficult to account for this discrepancy without 
invoking processes cf cultural transmission, 
even though the exact manner in which ideas 
shared by other populations spread to the 
Semangs may not be traceable. A view which 
certainly has to be abandoned is the assump- 
tion that & primitive archaic economic pattern 
must necessarily be accompanied by religious 
concepts of comparable simplicity. 

While the greater part of the book deals 
with the Semangs there are also useful chapters 
on the religion of the Aetas of the Philippines 
and on that of the Andamanese. The author 
believes that the latter's much vaunted isola- 
tion only lasted for some centuries, for 
L. Cipriani’s excavations provide proof of 
cultural influences from the mainland in 
comparatively recent times. 

The three geographically widely separate 
Negrito groups of Souzh East Asia nevertheless 
share certain distinctive religious concepts, 
and Father Schebesta implies—but does not 
explicitly state—that these common features 
may be aspects of what one might describe 
as & common South East Asian Negrito 
religion. Whether this Negrito religion is 
sufficiently different from the religions of 
more advanced races of South East Asia to 
be considered a separate entity is a problem 
which stall awaits fuller treatment. It is 
fortunate, however, that at a time when the 
Negritos had still retained a good deal of their 
cultural identity scholars such as Radcliffe- 
Brown, W. William Skeat, Ivor H. N. Evans, 
H. Vaughan Stevens, and last but not least 
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Father Schebesta himsel" undertook the baaic 
ethnographic work on which all comparative 
studies will always Lave to rely. 


O. YON rIREB-HAPMENDORE 


J.D. Face: An atlas of African history. 
64 pp. [London]: Edward Arnold 
(Publishers) Lti., 1958. 30s. 


This atlas contains 62 maps covering the 
history of Africa from the seventh century A.D. 
to the present day. Where neceasary a few 
lines of explanator~ text are added to the 
maps. Professor Fags has produced an 
excellent pioneer work which will be found 
most useful by teachars aad students of African 

i . The contment :s treated partly as a 
whole and partly by regional maps, and the 
basis is not only msterial derived from 
European and other outexle sources, but from 
African traditional sources as well. Naturally 
European documentary sources still tend to 
preponderate, but African material is already 
present in much grester force than would have 
been possible even 15 years ago. A rough 
proportional estimate of che sources available 
can be gained from the fast that (excluding 15 
maps of the whole conzinent) north, north. 
west, and west Afr-ca are allotted 26 maps, 
and the rest of the eontirent only 21 regional 
maps. This estimate is of course not wholly 
acourate, for south. south-east, and north- 
east Africa are in fao; muzh better documented 
than this allotment of maps might suggest, 
and areas like Etaiopia could have been 
covered 1n much greater 2etail One must not 
undecestimate, however, the difficulties which 
face anyone who tries to compile such an 
atlas emngle-handed ; they are obviously much 
greater than when a zeam is at work. Professor 
Fage's hope expressed ic his foreword,’ that 
the atlas is ‘better than no atlas at all’, 
is certainly fulfilled, and is provides something 
that has been badly neeced for a long time. 

Nevertheless, there acs certain points to 
which particular attention should be drawn. 
Map 19, for instance, ‘North-east Africa, 
xuth to xvuth cenzuries,’ is (or should be) 
the most important >f the five maps of north- 
east Africa. But (a) the Joundary of Ethiopia 
in the sixteenth century is shown as only about 
half ite real size; (o) 'Lamut' is put south 
of the Abai, and though it was there up to the 
mid-sixteenth century, in the latter part of 
the contury it shifted ncrth of the Abai; (c) 
the Musiun states ef scuthern Ethiopia are 
important enough to have had & separate or at 
least a larger map icf. Antiquity, xxix, 116, 
1955) ; (d) Gondar becams the capital in 16384 
not 1660; and (e while the main Galla 
migration lines are correct enough, the line 
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shown to the west through ‘ Damut ’ is purely 
imaginary. Map 20 could have been larger, to 
indlude all the Bantu groups from the Great 
Lakes to the east coast. Map 19 could then 
have been larger also, with fuller (and perhaps 
more accurate) treatment of Ethiopia. More- 
over, there is no mention of the Luhya group 
(Bantu Kavirondo) on either of these two 
maps, although ıt has been known since at 
least 1888. On map 20 it would have been 
helpful to have added ‘ Unyanyembe’ as the 
name by which the Tabora district was 
formerly known. Indeed, the inclusion of 
other names now disused which occur in the 
explorers’ books would have been a useful 
feature. 

The arrangement of these maps must have 
been a matter of some difficulty, and on the 
whole it has been skilfully done. But one 1s 
struck by the number of blank half-pages, 
especially pp. 32, 88, where map 31, if it had 
been on p. 33 and map 82 on p. 32, could have 
been larger and more easily understood. 
Again, the blank half-pages on pp. 40, 41, and 
44 might have been avoided by transposing 
the order of some of the maps, and a larger 
map 34 (European exploration) might then 
have been possible; surely maps 39 and 40 
could have been combined. Map 34 should, 
I think, have included some of the earher 
explorers like Alvares in the sixteenth century ; 
and certain of the later ones like Krapf and 
Rebmann, Cecchi, and Teleki were of sufficient 
historical importance to have justified 
inclusion. 

In some of the maps, e.g. 19, 31, there is an 
exoeas of dark shading which tends to obscure 
the detail; and in all, the coast might have 
been shown to better advantage by a slightly 
thicker line. 

Whule it is easy enough to oriticize in this 
way—and from having myself had to compile 
distribution maps of East Africa for teaching 
purposes I know the difficulties only too well— 
it 18 right 1n a review to point out blemishes 
which can be removed later, for this Atlas 
will, I am sure, require more than one edition. 
The next edition should contain also a larger 
map of the ethnic groups, giving some idea of 
the distribution of the main tribes and tribal 
groups as they are to-day, since these are the 
starting-point of the history of the African 
peoples. ` 

The merits of the Atlas as it stands, however, 
aremany. The maps themselves are beautifully 
and clearly drawn, and the short historical 
notes are admirably concise and informative. 
When wishing for more, one is perhaps in- 
clined to forget that this is an atlas and not & 
þistory of Africa. In the matter of spelling 
Professor Fage has wisely made no attempt to 
standardize geographical and tribal names, 
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though it is pleasant to see Wagadugu no 
longer maaquerading as Ouagadougou; but 
Adwa figures as both Adowa and Adawa. The 
book ends with a short list of sources, and an 
index of proper names. 


G. W. B, HUNTINGFORD 


Isaac O. DznANQ: Atm? ede Yoruba. 
lxvii, 209 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 12s. 6d. 


This modest volume, which is dedicated to 
Egbe Omo Oduduwa, the Yoruba nationalist 
society, contains a short grammar and dic- 
tionary of Yoruba written in Yoruba. The 
author, who had some years ago compiled a 
firat draft of the dictionary, came to London 
in 1956 with a grant from the British Council 
to get help and advice at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. He particularly acknow- 
ledges in the foreword the help given to him 
by Mr. J. Carnochan. During this period tho 
diotionary was largely rewritten and the 
grammar added, since it was found necessary 
to explain the system of parts of speech to 
which the words in the dictionary were 
assigned. 

It is not altogether clear how the selection of 
words for inclusion in the dictaonary was mado. 
A short bibliography is given on p. x1 of 
books from which words and examples have 
been culled. These include the ourrent 
Yoruba-English dictionary (C.M.8., Lagos, 
second edition, 1937, and O.U.P., 1950), but 
not all words found in this are taken over. 
For example, epón ‘testicle’ and abiyd 
‘armpit’ do not occur as items, though the 
words for other equally intimate parta of the 
body do.  abiya, however, ocours in an 
explanation—not by any means an isolated 
example of a rather irritating piece of careless- 
ness, The explanations of the items are neces- 
sarily brief. Occasionally a short illustrative 
sentence is added, composed either by the 
author or taken from one of the listed texts. 
In some cases no explanation is given but only 
a short sentence in which the item, usually 
phonaesthetic in character, occurs. Presumably 
in these oases an explanation would take up 
too much space. As the procedure here adopted 
merely records the existence of the items one 
wishes the author had cast his net wider and 
included more of such words. 

For the non-Yoruba this diotaonary is 
certainly in one respect a big improvement 
on the C.MS. dictionary in that the tones of 
items are much more systematically indicated. 
Unfortunately ambiguity still remains in the 
case of syllables containing a long vowel 
(indicated in Yoruba by writing a tilde over 
the vowel). Here it looks as if the author had 
at one time thought of indicating the tones by 
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the obvious device of writing a double vowel. 
For ógün ' medicine he gives the pronuncia- 
tion oògùn and fcr ógün ' sweat ’ the pronuncis- 
tion dégin. Unfortunately he did not pursue 
this idea very far and we get drin ‘sun’ 
[oòrùn] and órü^ ‘smell’ [òórùn] with the 
pronunciations unindicated. 

The grammatical ssction is to be welcomed 
as the first attempt by a Yoruba to write a 
grammar of the language based on ita forms 
and structures instead of on a slavish imitation 
of traditional Enghsh grammar. The treat- 
ment هد‎ very condensed and controversial 
points are only briefly disonssed. 

Some careless omissions and inconsistencies 
have been noted, particularly in the section 
dealing with the conjugation of the verb, 
pp. xxiu-liii. (It is to be noted that in the 
grammar & good deal of English is used in 
conjunction with and in explanation of the 
Yoruba.) One Tense of the Imperative—the 
má twa (‘do not come yet") form—has been 
omitted and also the whole series of Subjuno- 
tive forms after kí—kí ng wá, kí ng má wá, 
kí ng má wa, kí ng má iwa, etc , through all the 
Persons. In the Perfect Negative (Tense 22) 
he uses the form koi, as in ng kói wa without 
mentioning the fac; that many Yorubas 
would write ng kò iua and that many others 
would insert i as ng ko tí iwa cr ng ko ti wa 
or ng ko ith wa or ng koi # wa. In the Past 
and Perfect Habitual (Tenses 13 and 14) he ıs 
unaware of or ignores the fact that the more 
northern Yoruba, as exemplified e.g. ‘in the 
Yoruba of Mr. E. L. Lasebikan, commonly 
use one-syllable prorouns with these forms. 
The seotion on Particles (p. lxvii) is very con- 
fused. The Particle bó (which has a negative 
meaning lke ‘1s not’) causes difficulty and 
confused and contradictory statements are 
made about ıt. wo ‘which?’ is listed as a 
Particle though 1t should be included among 
the Adjectives according to the author’s 
classificatzon and is actually so described in 
the dictionary! On the other hand the 
dictionary describes tie independent form ewo 
t which one ? ' as an Adverb, which it certainly 
is not whatever else it is ! 

Judged by the standards of Western 
seholarshrp this book certainly has ıta defoots, 
but it is a useful addition to the hbrary of the 
Yoruba student and is furthermore intereeting 
as a by-product of current Yoruba nationalist 
feeling. 

E. €. ROWLANDS 


Siudws in hnguistic analysts. Spectral 
volume of the Philological Society. vii, 
205 pp., 5 plates. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957. 70s. 


Of the nine contributions to this volume, 
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seven are by past or present members of the 
Department of Phcneti s and Linguistica of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
and of these all but cne (Professor J. R. Firth’s 
‘A synopsis of lingwista: theory, 1930-1955 ’) 
are phonological studies cf individual lan- 
guages. Nevertheless, thare 1s no uniformity of 
treatment. 

R. H. Robins ( Vovel nasality in Sun- 
daneze `) argues convircingly in favour of 
treating nasality as a prosodic unit. In 
Sundanese a nasal consonant is regularly 
followed by nasal vow-ls in the same and 
successive syllables so far as no supraglottal 
consonant intervenes.  7owel nasality would 
be tied entirely to the phonological environ- 
ment were it not fcr ar infix which, though 
itself  obhgatorily  ncn-nasal, does not 
serve to interrupt the succession of nasal 
vocalic segments. It would seem to follow 
that vowel nasality is here non-automatic. 
But, as Mr. Robs sgys, it would be an 
offenre against descripta~e economy to set up 
nasal vowels in oppomtien to oral vowels just 
in o-zder to meet this isolated case. His 
solution قد‎ to regard the grammatical environ- 
ment as a conditioning “eature in phonology. 
Of course it should go without saying that a 
linguist committed to the Jess economic 
phonological system. woald not operate with 
this at the grammatical level, but would give 
a set of aimple rules for sransposition into the 
* morpho-phonemio' form suitable as a basis 
for grammatical statemeata. 

When grammatice] st-ucture is allowed as 
& conditioning feature in phonology 16 is surely 
desirable that it should also be reflected in the 
lingu‘st’s phonological t-anscriptaon. Other- 
wise the phonetio interp-etation of the forms 
is ambiguous. F. R Pamer (‘ Gemination in 
Tigrinya ’) renders Lis paper unduly difficult 
to read by not respeotzng this principle of 
non-ambiguity. For instance, the similar 
transoriptions manaku (plural of manka) 
and j asa Ku (plural 5f hi.seka) are to be read 
respeotively, manaku ard hasayu. So when- 
ever such forms are oitel in isolation one is 
forced to refer back to the grammatical section 
in order to understand what is meant. How- 
ever, the general pcsitica s»ems fairly clear. 
Histarically, the form manaku (and analogous 
forms) are due to the anzlogy of the singular : 
the plosive K would be automatic after the 


preceding consonant in Manka. Where the 
third-place consonant ie intervocalio in the 
singular also, as with plur 1 hase yu to singular 
]asvya, there is no occasion for analogy. In 
other words, plurals of the type manaku, 
have in common thet tks consonant in third 
position has the caareoteristios which are 
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normally sasomated with an immediately 
preceding consonant. We could therefore set 
up a feature of ' pre-closure’ and distinguish 
such forms as manaku by using a symbol for 
this feature before the third-place consonant. 
This symbol would of course be open to other 
interpretations; the important thing is that 
the forms be recognized as distinct. This does 
not involve greater complexity of statement, 
at least if one allows, with Mr. Palmer, 
extensive overlapping between the exponents 
of the different units. 

That similar phonetsc forms should be given 
different phonological interpretations, accord- 
ing to grammatical structure, leads of course 
to no ambiguity, and the analyses ın the 
paper of J. Carnochan (‘Gemination in 
Hausa") who allows such s relation, seem 
unobjectionable. American linguists will be 
certain to hold that these analyses are morpho- 
phonemio rather than phonological, but it is 
possible to regard this -distinction as an 
unnecessary multiplication of levels. 

Professor W. S. Allen (‘ Aspiration in the 
Harauti nominal’) sets up different phono- 
logical systems for different positions in the 
word, Though he goes far towards making 
plausible his approach so far as the language 
in question is concerned, it is difficult to see 
how the analysis can be justified by purely 
theoretical considerations. Professor Allen 
reinterprets Prisoian: ' quidam addunt etiam 
ordinem, sed pars est potestatis literarum ' 
m phonematio terms. Yet obviously different 
systems cannot be set up for every conceivable 
order (e.g. ‘three places removed from an 
initial plosive ’) ; the appropriate order-types 
must be carefully selected, and this of course 
is what Professor Allen does. But since a 
theory cannot entail in advance a definite 
number of order-types, it cannot even entail 
that any at all should be distinguished. 
Strongly as the reviewer disagrees with the 
common American view that there must 
necessarily be aross-identification between 
phones in one position and similar phones in 
another, he does not see why there should 
not be systems for which this is in fact always 
feasible. 

Professor Firth's ‘A synopsis of lingmstic 
theory, 1930-1955’ covers & wide range of 
topics, and some of the sections will not make 
easy reading for those unfamihar with the 
details of his approaoh as published elsewhere. 
The notion of ‘ congruence between levels’ is, 
however, well illustrated in several of the 
papers referred to, as well asin T. F. Mitchell's 
* Long consonanta m phonology and phonetics’ 
„and R. K. Sprigg’s ‘Junction in spoken 
Burmese’, M. A. K. Halliday's * Some aspects 
of systematic description and comparison in 
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grammatical analysis’ is in the main an 
application of some of Profeesor Firth's views 
to Modern Pekingese and Cantonese. 

In his very clear and incisive paper (‘ Zero 
in hnguistio description °) W. Haas concludes 
that 'for zero-elemente to be distanguished 
from “ nothing ", two conditions need to be 
satisfied: (1) the distinctive omission of overt 
forms, and (u) overt alternante to this opera- 
tion’. The reviewer would like to add iwo 
further conditions: (i) that the distinctave 
omission be leas frequent than the insertion of 
the overt form, and (u) that the overt alter- 
nants be collectively more frequent than tho 
zero-alternant. But he would not require that 
all these conditions should be satisfied smul- 
taneously. Mr. Haas is very severe on those 
who set up a zero-morph for such plurals 
as sheep. Yet just because this type of plural is 
rare, linguists are dimnolined to allow an 
exception to the rule that every noun with ao 
normal distributional range has a distinct 
plural. It is for this reason they set up a 
zero-morph for plural sheep, distinct from the 
mere absence of an inflectional morph in the 
singular. By this device the ' zero-plurals' 
are assimilated to the majority-type. What- 
ever one may think of this procedure, it is 
certainly less absurd here than it would be if 
these plurals constituted more than a small 
minority. Nor perhaps are any of the linguists’ 
zero-elements quite as absurd as Mr. Haas 
imphes by the remark: ‘If some men in 
orvilian clothes are Soldiers, this is no reason 
for suggestang that they wear zero-uniforms ’. 
Soldiers in civilian clothes presumably do not 
have just the same sort of functions aa their 
fellows in uniform; whereas the point of 
setting up & zero-element is always to stress 
ite similarity of fnnotion to the overt elements. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is welcome 
evidence of the range and profitability of 
‘ unorthodox ' analysis as practised in England. 
That we have here the beginnings of a new 
orthodoxy is fortunately improbable. The 
demand for a single type of analysis, applicable 
by all linguists to all languages, is an unhealthy 
one. Professor Allen says of his own contribu- 
tion: ‘An economy on the “ axe des sumul- 
tanéités ” would then mvolve the reverse on 
the ‘‘ axe des successivités " ; one cannot have 
the best of both, and the choice depends upon 
one’s theory. And the first concern of the 
present approach 1s the economical statement 
of the syntagmatic relations’. The theories 
will continue to differ, and hence we shall 
continue to have descriptions in which special 
importance is attached to one or the other 
form of economy. The ourrent orthodoxy 
has lnearity and monosystemics as 158 primary 
economies. These are abandoned by most 
contributors to this volume, often for plausible 
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reasons so far as concerns their particular 
material: the result is an economy in the 
number of levels and in the inventory at the 
phonematio level. Yet whatever the advan- 
tages, it would be vain to pretend that the 
analyses offered are in every way superior to 
the conventional ones. Something must always 
be sacrificed, and to sacrifice linearity is in 
itself no more meritorious than to sacrifice 
the conformity of levals. The slightly aggres- 
sive manner in which the analyses now usual 
(especially m America) are sometimes de- 
nounced is perhaps excusable in view of the 
manner in which these analyses were them- 
selves proposed, and in which they are still 
maintained. Nevertheless it should be made 
clear that the weakest pomt of orthodox 
theory is not in the form of the analysis but 
rather in ite claim to orthodoxy. It might 
be an exaggeration to say that none of the 
descriptional theories عد‎ intrinsically superior 
to any other, and that all depends on the 
material. But itis surely not an exaggeration 
to say that any theory applied with due 
flexibility is better than any other applied by 
rule of thumb. American linguists of the 
‘linear’ school have been known to depart 
from their principle when  ciroumstanoes 
demanded; recently, for example, Erio 
Hamp (IJAL, xxiv, 3, 1958, 239-40) has 
proposed a prosolio interpretation of nasality 
for a language whose system bears some 
analogy to that described here by Mr. Robins. 
When such conzeasions come to be more 
readily made, it may turn out that it matters 
far less than is commonly supposed, which 
theory is chosen as starting-point. Meanwhile 
the present variety of methods is only to be 
welcomed, 
O. E. BAZELL 


WILHELM Soart: Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee. Bd. xi. Die asiatischen 
Hirtenvélker. Dse primdr-sekunddren 
Hirtenvilker der Jakuten und der 
Sojoten-Kargassen sowie der Jenssseier 
und die Synthese der benachbarten 
Nicht-Hirtenodlker— Bd. xi Syn- 
these der Religionen der asiatischen und 
der afrikanischen. Hirtenvolker. Hrag. 
von Fritz Bornemann. xxvii, 134 pp. ; 
xl, 960 pp. Münster i. W.: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1954-5. DM. 50, 67.50. 

The last two volumes of Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee complete & work, the publication of 
which extended over nearly half & century. 
For it was in 1908 that tbe late Professor 
Wilhelm Sohmidt began the publication of 
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its first part as a seres c7 articles in his newly 
founded journal Arthrosos. This first part, 
republished in a revieed edition ın 1926, was 
large-y & oritical analysis of the various then 
current theories abort th religion of early and 
contemporary prim-tive: man. The author 
supported his own ~iaw which later became 
known as the hypothesis of ‘ Urmonotheismus °, 
with a substantial ameunt of ethnographic 
documentation, dravr. mainly from Australia, 
and as throughout the yoars volume followed 
upon volume, the prssentation and analysis 
of ethnographic data an “he religion of selected 
groups of people graduaily occupied an 
increasingly large space. As an encyclopaedia 
on tke religion of fcodg.therers and pastoral 
nomads the work will probably never be 
surpassed, and no ore writing on primitive 
religion and mythology wl ever be able to 
dispense with the wealtL of data collected in 
its peges. In that respe-t the presentation of 
material from not sasik acoessible Russian 
souross will be farti-ularly welcome to 
Western anthropologust= 

The greater part cf Bc x1 1s based on such 
Russian sources ard he description and 
analysis of the relig-on «f the Siberian tribes 
of Yakute, Soyote, Karzassians, and Yenis- 
seians provides a great eal of material with 
which few anthropobgis=s outside Russia are 
familiar. Together witl Bd. m and x (the 
latter reviewed in BS2 AC, xvn, 1, 1955, 180 f.) 
it represents as full ع‎ picure of the religion of 
Centra] and north Amar nomadio peoples as 
has ever been produzed or indeed is likely to 
be produced in the fozese«able future. Schmidt 
views the religion o? th. various tribes as a 
composite whole, corsistng of a large number 
of elements, which Le b lieves to have origi- 
nated in different ciltc--l milieus. He seta 
himself the task of tracm - the distribution and 
mutual interactions of those »slementa and one 
of the recurrent themes of the book is the 
opposition between tne &zy-god of the ‘ pure’ 
pastoral nomads and. an arth deity stemming 
from agricultural divili ations of southern 
affinities. 

Among the Yenisseiars, for instance, this 
earth deity is the -auss of darkness, cold, 
pestilence, and all evils, and is permanently 
opposed to the benevoler~ sky-god. Those who 
help the sky-god in his struggle against the 
earth-goddess are th» shamans, and shamans 
play en important rêl ir she religion of all the 
populations dealt witiin 3d. xr. The author's 
analysis of their functio-3 and. their relations 
to the various mytkoloz cal concepts 18 one 
of the most detaied «nd comprehensive 
accounts of Siberian pico in anthropo- 
logical literature. 

In Bd. xu, which i: 5 toa ‘ synthesis 
of the religions of the Asian and African 
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pastoral peoples’ the author reviews once 
more the creation-myths of a wide range of 
north and Central Asian peoples, and discovers 
in them many parallels to creation-myths 
ocourring among American Indians. Partiou- 
larly the motif of diving for earth in the 
primeval ocean 18 of very wide distribution, 
and Schmidt believes the myths containing this 
motif to be of immense age. 

In a later chapter he tabulates the principal 
attributes of the supreme deity as he finds 
them reflected ın the various creation myths, 
and concludes that the basio creation myth of 
the first pastoral civilizations must have 
originated not later than about 10,000 s.c. 
(p. 357). He arrives at this date by arguing 
that the older creation-myths, from which it is 
derived, must have spread from north-east 
Asia to America in the time between 15.000 
and 10,000 8.0. While one may readily agree 
with the view that gome of the myths found 
among north end Central Asian tribes may 
be of very great antiquity, it is diffioult to 
follow Professor Schmidt in such a dating for 
which there can never be any archaeological 
evidence. The difficulties increase when we 
come to part 3, which contains the final 
comparison of the religions of the Central 
Asian pastoral people with those of the African 
pastoralists, This comparison is based in the 
assumption that Central Asia is the original 
homeland of pastoral civilizations, and that 
African pastoralism is a secondary develop- 
ment which originated under the impact of 
Asian pastoral peoples. Schmidt never 
abandoned his old thesis that reindeer and 
horse were domesticated earlier than cattle, 
and that in Central Asia a Hirtenkultur grew 
directly out of the earlier foodgathering 
pattern of life. This thesis, on which much of 
Schmidt's Kulfurkreislehre was based, cannot 
stand up to present-day archaeological know- 
ledge and its final rebuttal came from among 
Schmidt’s own students and co-workers of the 
Vienna school, who proved the comparatively 
recent date of Central Asian pastoral nomadism. 
Whereas the parallels between the religions of 
Asian and African pastoralists remain neverthe- 
less interesting, their interpretation as resulta 
of direct influence of the earlier Central Asian 
on the later African pastoral civilizations can 
no longer be considered valid. The author 
suggests in one place (p. 772) that ‘it is 
definitely possible that African (and cther) 
pastoral people may have formed and de- 
veloped certain aspects of their religion as a 
result of their specific nature as pastoralists 

„ (aus ihrer eigenen Hirten-Sonderart heraus)’, 
and in view of the untenability of the hypo- 
thesis of direct oultural transmismon from 
Central Asian to African pastoralists we will 
have to fall back on this suggestion if we are to 
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explain some of the striking similarıties between 
religious concepts found among Asian and 
among African pastoral peoples. 

But even though one of Schmidt's most 
cherished theories—namely that concerning 
the direct development of the Asian Hirten- 
kultur from an earlier pristine Urkultur—had 
to be abandoned in the lght of new discoveries 
and some of the conclusions reached in the 
final volume must hence be regarded with 
caution, the Ursprung der Gottesidee will 
nevertheless remain for many years a standard 
work invaluable to all anthropologists and 
scholars concerned with the history of religion. 


C. VON FURER-HAINENDORF 


MIROEA ELIADE : Patterns in compara- 
tive religion. Translated by Rosemary 
Sheed. xv, 484 pp. London and New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. 25s. 


Comparative religion is a loose term, being 
applicable equally to such studies of advanced 
mystical thought as Rudolf Otto’s Westostliche 
Mystik and to the recording of the rites, myths, 
and beliefs of * primitives’. Professor Eliade’s 
latest work belongs to neither of these classes. 
Patterns of comparative religion is, as the title 
implies, an attempt to trace definite trends in 
all primitive religion ; it is only secondarily 
concerned with ‘ higher’ religions. 

Religion, Professor Eliade maintains, 18 
man’s reaction to the ‘ s&ored ', and he there- 
fore finds himself at the outset obliged to 
define what he means by that word. On p. 1 
he defines it as ‘ the opposite of the profane '— 
which advances us little. As we read on, how- 
ever, it becomes plain that by the sacred he 
understands that which is ultimately ‘ real’. 
‘A sacred thing, whatever ite form and sub- 
8tanoe, is sacred because it reveals or ahares in 
ultimate reality’ (p. 158). What Professor 
Eliade means by ‘real’ is perhaps best 
illustrated by the following words: ‘ For the 
modern they [sexuality and nutrition] are 
simply physiological acts, whereas for primi- 
tive man they are sacramenta, ceremonies by 
means of which he communicated with the 
force which stood for Life iteelf.... This 
force and this life are simply expressions of 
ultimate reality, and such elementary actions 
for the primitive become a rite which will 
assist man to approach reality, to, as it 
were, wedge himself into Being, by setting 
himself free from merely automatic actions 
(without sense or meaning), from change, 
from the profane, from nothingness ’ (pp. 31-2). 

The insurmountable difficulty which faces 
any writer on primitive religion is his inability 
qua modern homo sapiens to make himself feel 
and see as & primitive feels and sees. Yet if 
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the attempt is not made, we are left with & 
meaningless collection of incomprehensible and 
grotesque facta. Professor Eliade makes the 
attempt whole-heartedly, for he haa ‘lived’ 
religion as few others who write on this 
subject have. Yet, though it may be conceded 
that religion is primarily an ‘approach to 
reality’ away from an ‘unreal’ world, an 
approach to existence ' ın an absolute manner’ 
(p. 459), that ıs, an existence that transcends 
time, is it not far more likely that primitive 
man originally made no distinction between 
‘real’ and ‘ unreal ', ‘sacred’ and ' profane’ 
and that the two domains only became separa- 
ted'with the amergence of a rational conscious- 
ness? Professor Eliade seems to admit this 
himself in that he contends that nothing is 
sacred in itself, but orly becomes so as a result 
of a ‘ choice’. 

This book is a work of constructive 1magina- 
tion—and nothing pejorative is meant by this. 
Like all such wcrks scholars will find plenty 
to quarrel with in sertain of the author's 
interpretations. Not all would agree that 
An&hita is a ' lunar being ' (p. 159) unless it is 
acoepted that the moon and water are neoes- 
sarily and always connected. Again, are the 
Marute really the ‘wandering souls of the 
dead’ (p. 87)? Such oriticism in detail could, 
of course, be made ad infinitum. The fact 
remains that this is an imaginative synthesis 
of the phenomena of primitive religion which 
no student can afford to 

Miss Rosemary Sheed is to be congratulated 
on her excellent translation. There are the 
usual misprints which one has come to expect 
in tranaliterations from Oriental languages. 


E. O. ZAEHNER 


WERNER BURYEIETER (ed.): Demo- 
oratio institutions in the world today. 
Published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. 
(The Library of World Affairs, No. 38.) 
x, 157 pp. London: Btevens & Sons 
Ltd., 1958. 17s. 8d. 


The essays brought together here were 
leotures delivered at a course organized by the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies in the 
University of London. The course, so the dust- 
cover tells us, was organized in conjunction 
with the National Pease Council and had the 
grand aim of encouraging ' the partnership of 
the freo nations for the furtherance of the 
common purpose of democracy ’. Nevertheless, 
the contributions are of solid worth. 

It so happens that the parts of the book 
which will most interest readers of this 
journal are the most important as well as 
the most sizeable: four of the six essays are 
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by scholars of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Professor Bernard Lewis on 
the Islamic Middle East, Dr. Roland Oliver on 
Africa, and Dr. Engh Tinker, two essays 
on Asia and on Indis and China. This is not to 
disperage the contributions of Richard Pear 
on the U.S.A. and the editor on Western 
Europe which are indeed able and interesting, 
but which cover more familiar ground and are 
included presumably as providing points of 
reference and comparison. It was indeed a 
good idea to inolude these for there is a 
tendency among some writers to speak of the 
deficiencies and diseases of democratic institu- 
tions in politically ‘underdeveloped ' areas in 
ignorance of the extant to which these are to 
be found in the actual working of many older 
established demoorasies of she West. From 
this point of view, th» omission cf Britain from 
the survey is unfortunate, perhaps suggesting 
that in our political system, which is so often 
the model, problems have disappeared. 

Professor Lewis's essay has to tell a tale of 
failur»—failure, thas is, of the attempt to 
apply Western demoerntio ways to the Islamic 
Middle East. ‘Th:s great oxperiment has 
obviously failed . . . . The plebiscitary elections 
and controlled chambers . . . may have preoe- 
dents and parallels in Europe, but their 
emergenoe marks & defeat of the European 
liberal tradition.” The experience was too 
sudden and superficial—partly because the 
imperialism encountered by the Middle East 
was ‘an imperialism of interference without 
responsibility, which woulc neither create 
nor permit stable and orderly government’. 
To this substantial point, Professor Lewis 
adds another: ‘the politacel traditions and 
experience of Islam are almost entirely auto- 
cratic’, In this connexian, however, he 
distinguishes between political and social 
democracy, insisting shat aspects of the latter 
do indeed find a plase in Islamic experience 
and tradition. He even permits himself the 
hope that on this tasis some new kind of 
democracy may in time emerge. The final 
note is doubt: '''tbe question ia”, as Alice 
remarked, “ whether you can make words 
mean 30 many different things ” *. 

The essay on Africa has a different task, for 
in that continent there is nct yet success or 
failure; one ‘ can do little mcre than examine 
the foundations of democracy that have been 
laid ', for ‘it is too early to measure with any 
certainty the nature cf the African response ’. 
Nevertheless, the tone of Dr. Oliver’s analysis 
is optimistic. It is irterestinz that the main 
ground for optimism is that * Africa south of 
the Sahara, pagan Africa, has gone under... .* 
The new Africa . . . is an Africa which has, to a 
very large extent indeed, identified itself with 
Western values’. Im other words, the in- 
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digenous tradition, still a stumbling block to 
Western democracy in the Middle East, has 
here disappeared. Of course, there are the 
difficulties of the multi-racial societies which 
Dr. Oliver discusses. 

What, then, of Ama? The fact that 
Dr. Tinker was given a double allotment of 
space may indicate a justifiable belief in the 
crucial character of the Asian experience. In 
outline, ıt is unhke that of the other two 
areas: it has (in South Asia, at least) had 
that thorough Western Imperial rule which the 
Middle East missed, but its own traditions 
have not simply ‘ gone under’ as have those of 
much of Africa. So much may be reasonably 
clear. But this leaves questions unanswered : 
what precisely then has been the extent of the 
Western impact in, say, South Asia? And 
what precisely is the political bearing of such 
indigenous tradition as survives ? 

The answers are not easily accessible and are 
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unlikely to be simple. (Dr. Tinker would 
perhaps—as the present reviewer would 


certainly—dispute the imphed simplicity of 


. the answer which Dr. Oliver appears to suggest 


in an inadental comparison: ‘the West has 
been able . . . to sow in Africa seeds of western 
religious and moral values to which Asia... 
[has] been largely impervious’.) Moreover, 
more intensive study of the growing political 
life of Asian countries is needed before we can 
begin to be sure of our assessments. In the 
first essay Dr. Tinker considera the extent and 
manner of the penetration of Western political 
ideas and behaviour; in the second, he con- 
trasts the Indian and Chinese paths. In both 
there is much that illumines, and their publica- 
tion should be a help to the construotive con- 
sideration of such information about Asian 
political ways as beoomes available. 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 
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B. SommwpLER (ed.): Gaster centenary 
publication. vii, 40 pp. front. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries & 
Co. Ltd. for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1958. 10s. 6d. 


In 1956 the President and members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in conjunotion with 
other learned societies, paid tribute to the 
memory of Haham Dr. Moses Gaster, once its 
Vice-President, on the centenary of the birth 
of that versatale and distinguished scholar. 
In this volume are printed the addreases given 
on that occamon, together with a bibliography 
of Dr. Gaster’s books and articles, The range 
of these addresses testifies vividly to the wide 
catholicity of Dr. Gaster’s interests and the 
depth and energy of his scholarship.  Pro- 
fessor E. Robertson discusses—as he is beet 
qualified to do among orientalista of to-day— 
the famous Samaritan Torah soroll of Abisha*. 
Dr. Gaster assigned it to the first century ‘ 
most scholars regard it as written conmderably 
later. Professor Robertson, m a spirited 
defence of Dr. Gaster’s views, alludes to two 
new factors which will go far to resolving 
the argument. Photographs of the scroll taken 
independently by American and Spanish 
scholars will soon make the text of the scroll 
available for general study. In the second 
place, the alleged discovery of ‘Samaritan’ 
fragments at Qumran will, suggeste Robertson, 
open the way to & comparative analysis of 
the development of the soript. 

The address by Professor A. Graur, on 
behalf of the Academy of the Roumanian 
People’s Republic, demonstrates the im- 
portance of Dr. Gaster’s pioneering work in & 
_ very different field, that of Roumanian 


linguistics. These researches have had influence 
upon the present-day system of Roumanian 
spelling; and Gaster’s Chrestomatie Romana 
is still a recognized textbook. Gaster’s con- 
siderable contribution as folklorist is discussed 
by Miss 8. R. Burstein, and Dr. B. Schindler 
offers some personal reminiscences of Gaster 
as scholar and friend. Gaster’s successor as 
Haham of the Congregation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in London, Dr. 8. Gaon, 
praises his work 1n the study of Jewish Lturgy. 
It قد‎ a pity that Dr. Gaon should have marred 
his tribute by the statement that Gaster 
waa ‘the man who with Herzl laid the founda- 
tion of modern Zionism’; the memory of a pious 
scholar has no need of such extravagances. 

The bibliography of Dr. Gaster’s literary 
works has been prepared by Dr. Schindler 
and revised by his son, Mr. Vivian Gaster 


J. B. SEGAL 


ExMANUEL-KARIM DELLY : Le théologie 
d Elie bar-Sénaya : étude et traduction 
de ses Entretiens. (Studia Urbaniana, 
1) [ii], 95 pp. Rome: Pontificia 
Universitas Urbaniana de Propaganda 
Fide, 1957. 


Elias bar Shinaya, metropolitan of Nisibis, 
was an outstanding figure of the early elevonth 
century. A senior Nestorian ecclesiastio of his 
time, he denounced vigorously and in public 
the sımony which had brought Isho‘yahb IV 
to the patriarchal throne. It is, however, by 
the versatility of his writings, in both Syriac 
and Arabic, that he ıs best remembered, for he 
won distinction as theologian, chronographer, 
and grammarian, The diction of his Syriac 
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is polished, and his thought clear. Among his 
most important works are the Conversations, 
which claim to be a record of Elias's exposition 


of Nestorian doctrine and of his views on, 


matters as diverse as astrology and rhetoric 
at his meetings with the Vizier al-Husain ibn 
‘Ali al-Maghribi in about 1026. They were 
composed in Arabio; and they are notable for 
the tolerance of their argument and the logic 
with which complex dogma is presented. 

Father Delly informs us that he has pre- 
pared a French translation of the Conversations 
and of Elias’s well-known letter on the Unity 
of God and the Hypostases, accompanied by a 
copious introduction on Elias himself, a 
textual apparatus, and an analysis of theo- 
logical doctrines end of Islamo-Christian 
disputations of this period. His work is to 
appear in two volumes. In the volume under 
review he gives us—inexplicably—their table 
of contents, and sven their pagination— 
inexplicably, beoause this volume is no more 
than a small extract from the larger work. 
We have here a translation and an analysis of 
the first two Conversations and the letter. 
Even within this restricted scope, the book 8 
disappointing. Father Delly’s treatment of 
Nestorian dogma ocnsists largely of excerpts 
from the translation from Elias’s work at the 
end of the book, and theee passages from Elias 
have gained nothing by being torn from their 
context and embedded in Father Delly’s 
somewhat banal analysis. There is no textual 
apparatus, and the reader is at a losa to under- 
stand the references to a ‘ Melkite recension’ 
and to various manuscripts. It is unfortunate 
that the author should have produced this 
inadequate study in book form. There is 
material here for a competent article; but 
most readers (including the present reviewer) 
would have preferred to await the appearance 
of Father Delly's larger work in two volumes 
on subject that snould &rouse considerable 
interest. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Hans Weer (ed.): Das Buch der 
wunderbaren Erzählungen und seltsa- 
men Geschichten, mit Benutzung der 
Vorarbesten von A. von Bulmertncg. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 18.) xix, 
516, [i] . Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, GMBH, 1956. DM. 32. 


This collection of tales has long been 
recognized as closely related to the Thousand 
and one nights, and Professor Wehr opens his 
preface with a discussion on its place in this 
type of literature in Arabic and other neigh- 
bouring oriental languages. The summary of 
of the bibliography of the oriental tale with 
which the introduction is documented 1s 
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convenient for immediate reference. The 
actual MS of the Yikarat in Constantinople 
seems to fall within the period 700-50 m., 
the first half of the fourteenth century A.D., 
but internal evidence seems to show that the 
historical references cannot be dated later 
thar the tenth century A.D. Professor Wehr 
does not, however, concur in the view that this 
book is that of al-Djahshiyari the author of 
Kitab al-Wuzara though it dces not seem to 
the -eviewer that a scholar would scrupulously 
refrain from composing a work of a popular 
genre, even if he were to disclaim authorship. 

Tae stories are set in Arabia, Bahrain, 
Irac, Syria, and Egypt, but it is in the latter 
country that Professor Wehr considers the 
fina. redaction to have been made. The style 
is a mixture of claszical and colloquial Arabio, 
though it differs a£ for exemple, between the 
story of al-Mikdád wa-'l-Maiyüsah and that of 
al-Kaslin. There is in the story of al-Mikdad 
an attempt at the herois style, but the verse 
not unlike the ‘Antar romance is not really 
Arabian. Perhaps one might compare the 
general style to that of the modern educated 
Arabian in its mixture of the literary and 
spoken languages. The orthography reflects 
the spoken word in zhat we find the interchange 
of gad/sin, of dàd/gà', and cf ia’/ta’, while 
a list of characteristically colloquial forms is 
to be found on pp. xv-xix. The stories are 
prefaced by a formal opening and of course 
the usual Islamic endings. 

On one issue alone must Professor Wehr's 
edition be taken tc task, and that ıs for lack 
of a glossary or index to the Arabic text which 
would have made it so much easier to consult. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Corpus inscripticnum I-anicarum. Part 
HI. Pahlaw inscriptions. London: 
Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd. 

Vol. 11. Private $nsoripttons of the 
classical period. Plates. Portfoho 1: 
plates .ولاه‎ The inscription of 
Sar-Mashad, edited bu W. B. Henning. 
[viii] pp., 24 plates. 1955. 225. 6d. 

Vol. rr. Private inscriptions of the, 
classical period. Plates. Portfolio rr أ‎ 
plates cev-alviit. The insoription of 
1708-4 Rustan. (1-48, edited by W. B. 
Henning. [vii] pp., 24 plates, 1957. 
22s. 6d. 

Vol. 1v, Ostraca, and Vol. v, Papyrs. 
Plates. Port/olso I: plates azw. 
Qstraca and papyri, edited by J. 
1416806. [x pp., 24 plates, 1957. 
228. 6d. 


In August 1954 a resolution was carried at 
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the 28rd International Congress of Orientalists 
at Cambridge expressing ‘ deep appreciation of 
the generous help accorded by His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahinshah of Iran and his 
Government to the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Tranicarum '. The first-fruits of the munificence 
recorded in the resolution are three portfolios 
of platos. 

Two of these are devoted respeotively to two 
copies, one carved in the rook at Sar-MaXhad 
near Karnrun, the other at Naqš-i Rustam, 
of a long inscription dictated by the Zoro- 
astrian high priest Kartir, the founder of the 
Sasanian state church. The publication of the 
Nagt-i Rustam copy will be completed in a 
portfolio to be issued later. The plates show 
photographs of latex impressions of the 
inscriptions, which at Sar-Ma&Bhad had to be 
taken by a man who was hanging from the 
rock in a sack and had to be pushed with 
long poles towards the face of the inscrip- 
tion. In such circumstances it is only to be 
expected that the impression would suffer in 
places. As, moreover, both the Sar-Mashad 
and the Naqá-i Rustam insoriptions are badly 
damaged, some of the plates do not hold out 
hope of easy decipherment. On the other hand, 
the first part of the long text agrees with the 
inscription Kartir had had carved on the 
Ka*be-yi ZarduSt, the end with his inscription 
at Naqi-i Rajab. In all, therefore, three copies 
are available, in a varying state of preserva- 
tion, of part of the text, and two copies of the 
remainder. It should therefore be possible to 
restore much of this important record, but 
the task is exacting. A foretaste of the sur- 
prises the text has in store for archaeologists 
and historians is provided by Professor 
Henning’s discovery, communicated in the 
introduction to the Naqš-i Rustam portfolio, 
that Kartir refers to the Ka‘be-y1 Zardu&t as 
‘this foundation-house’. From this deecrip- 
tion the editor infers that the Ka‘be is likely 
to be identical with the famous ‘ Stronghold 
of the Scriptures’ in which, according to the 
Dénkart, a copy of the Avesta had been 
deposited. 

The third portfolio contains material defined 
by Father de Menasce as ‘ written in non- 
calligraphic Pahlavi cursive script’. This is 
shown m 12 plates reproducing 198 ostraca 
and one earthen plate insoribed on both sides, 
and 12 plates devoted to 59 fragmenta of 
papyri. With the exception of one papyrus 
all this material had so far remained unpub- 
lished. Most of the ostraca were oollected near 
Varamin, seven come from Nishapur, one 
from Susa, &nd one posaibly from Nippur. 
One ostracon of the Nishapur set هد‎ in an 
uhidentified language. The papyri, like those 
published by O. Hansen from the Berlin 
collection in APAW, 1937, were all found in 
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Egypt. The plates in the present volume 
reproduce fragmenta that have been located in 
colleotions other than those in Berlin, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, and Leningrad. The editor 
anticipates that it will take some years to 
complete the decipherment of this difficult 
new material. 
ILYA GERSHEVITOH 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. No. 11. ix, 
277 pp., 44 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1957. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


Scholars of many nations have reason to be 
grateful for the gracious welcome and ideal 
working conditions so freely provided by the 
trustees of the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection in Old Georgetown, 
Washington. The volumes of occasional 
papers issued by Dumbarton Oaks since 1941 
have won & high reputation for their impeo- 
cable scholarship and their splendid presenta- 
tion. The latest volume measures up well to 
its predecessors and contains several items of 
interest to orientalists. Outstanding among 
these is the illustrated desoription by Andrew 
Alfoldi and Erica Cruikshank of ' A Sassanian 
silver phalera in Dumbarton Oaks’: this 
phalera, which evidently adorned the bridle 
of & seventh century Persian knight, was no 
doubt brought to Byzantium as booty, made 
into a drinking cup and authenticated as com- 
meroial silver by being stamped with control 
marks. In ‘ Architectural notes on a trip 
through Cilicia’, George H. Forsyth describes 
with photographs a group of churches and 
related monumenta of the age of Justinian. 
‘ The will of a provinoial magnate, Eustathius 
Boilas (1059)', translated with commentary 
by Speros Vryonis, Jr., is important for the 
insight ıt gives into the life of a Byzantine 
magnate living in the western marohlands of 
Georgia which were annexed by the Greeks in 
the eleventh century. Byzantine art is repre- 
sented in Paul A. Underwood's second pre- 
liminary report on the restoration of the 
frescoes in the Kariye Camii at Istanbul by 
the Byzantine Institute, 1055, and Marvin C. 
Ross’s paper on ‘A Byzantine gold medallion 
at Dumbarton Oaks ’ (both with fine illustra- 
tions). In ‘ Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow: 
a study m ecolesiastical relations’, Dimutri 
Obolensky examines the methods by which the 
court and patriarchate in Constantinople 
controlled the appointment of the Metro- 
politans of Kiev,’ and the extent of their 
concessions to Russian national susceptibilities. 
Thor SevSenko maintains that Nicolas Caba- 
silas’ ‘ Ants-Zealot’ discourse was in realty 
not directed against the revolutionary 
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‘ Zealots’ of fourteenth century Theesalonica, 
but against abuses committed by the Byzan- 
tine imperial officials. Harry A. Wolfson 
discusses the philosophical implications of the 
theology of Cyril of Jerusalem. 

D. M. LANG 


Bibliography of recent Soviet source 
material on Soviet Central Asta and the 
borderlands. No. 1, 1957—{No. 2, 
1957.] Cover-title, ii, 27 pp.; cover- 
title, ii, 47 pp. London: Central 
Asian Research Centre, 1957-8. 5s. 
each. 


These are the first two fasoicules of a biblio- 
graphical survey which is to appear twice- 
yearly as & supplement to the Ceniral Asian 
Review, which is edized by Geoffrey Wheeler 
of the Central Asian Researoh Centre and 
David Footman of Bt. Antony’s College, 
Oxford. In addition to books, a large number 
of inaccessible journala and serial publica- 
tions have been comted through, with reward- 
ing reeulte. The subjects covered by this 
bibliography include agriculture and forestry, 
archaeology, architecture, the borderlands (i.e. 
Afghanistan, India, Persia), economics, educa- 
tion and scholarship, history, industry, 
irrigation, linguistics. literature and fine arts, 
natural sciences, polisics, transport and travel. 
The coverage is remarkably complete. Each 
entry is provided with a brief factual descrip- 
tion. One coulé have done with a definition 
of the term ‘ feudal-bai attitude ' (No. 1, p. 8) : 
no doubt this refere to deplorable habits of 
mind prevalent under the old beys and amirs 
in benighted pre-Russian times. 

D. M. LANG 


Hans ROBERT RoEMzR (tr): Sams al- 
Husn : eine Chronik vom Tode Timurs 
bis zum Jahre 1409, von Tag as- 
Salmani. Persisoher Text $n Faksimile 
(Hs. Lala Isma‘ Efendi 304). (Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur in Mainz. Verüffentlichun- 
gen der Orientalischen Kommission, 
Bd. va.) [v], 151, [176], [i] pp. 
2 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GMBH, 1956. DM. 42. 

In making avaiable this work in facsimile 
and translation Dr. Roemer has made a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the 
sources for the Timurid period. The Shams 
al-husn starts with a desomption of the victory 
celebrations held after Timir’s return in 
807/1404 from his victorious expedition to 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor and of 
the preparatiocs made for an expedition to 
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the East. The main pact cf the chronicle is 
devoted to a description of the struggle for 
power among Timür's s»eoessors in the years 
807-11/1405-9, a orizical period in the develop- 
ment of the Timurid emy-re. Not a great deal 
appears to be known aoou; the author, Taj 
&s-Saslmüni As Dr. Roemer points out, he is 
mentioned in the Guletint hunar as the 
originator of the writiag known as tg; 
and rom the Shame al..usn we learn that he 
came to Timür's cour: at Samargand in 
800/1807 and was at tke court of Shahrukh 
in 812/1410. Thess facte, coupled with the 
literary style of the wor= and the inclusion of 
quotations from ccurt correspondence, lead 
Dr. Roemer to the co»clusion that Taj as- 
Salmáni held a high post in the chancery of 
Shahrukh. The style of -he chronicle is highly 
orn&ze, not to say turzid, and the factual 
information it contsins x sibmerged under a 
torrent of rhetoric. Dr Roemer has, wisely, 
not attempted a close translation of the 
original but given a passphrase of ita factual 
matter. As he himself points out, however, 
the borderline betweer historical reporting 
and rhetorical embroidery is not always easy 
to draw; the critical rezder in osse of doubt 
can zefer to the origina. Meanwhile readera 
will be grateful to Dr Roemer for having 
produced a readable anc workmanlike transla- 
tion of this valuable texs. 
å. K. 8. L. 


Gürgemni: Manski-toyr. Typlabaswn. 
Ünsözü yazan Agdlmssrrs Levend. (Tirk 
Dil Kurumu Yaym.arndan, Say: 166.) 
32, 298, [ii] pp. + «rata slip. Ankara : 
Turk Tarih Kururxu Basımevi, 1957. 
Lira 17.5. 

This work, which wascompleted in the year 
A.H. 717, i8 one of tae most considerable 
products of the earl:er Cd Ottoman literature. 
Though based on tke ce-ebrated Persian poem 
of Feridu’d-din 'Atjür X is far from being a 
close translation. It [as both literary and 
lingnistio importance, end indeed during the 
40 years which have elepsed mnce it was first 
mentioned by Kóprulü mgh claims have been 
made on its behalf. It = a great blessing that 
it has now been made sccessible to us all in 
this facsimile editicn. 

Tae text reprocucer. is the MS in the 
possession of the vell-Enown bookseller Raif 
Yelkenc. It is sparingy vowelled, and from 
its general appearance esems (to me) to be not 
earlier than the seventesnth century ; but the 
facsmile is very clear and readable. It 
occcpies 298 pages. 7 is preceded by an 
introduction by Ag&t Sim Levend, the 
Gensral Secretary of tke Dil Kurumu, which 
extends to 28 pages. ‘IT:s soholar has devoted 
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many years to the study of Turkish literary 
history, especially of the earlier periods. His 
remarks are always helpful; but one could 
wish he had given more information about 
the existing MSS. 

€. 8. M. 


KARL Frreprich GELDNER (ir): Der 
Rigveda... . Vierter Teil. Namen- und 
Sachregister zur Übersetzung, dazu 
Nachtrdge und Verbesserungen. Aus 
dem Nachlass des Ubersetzers hrsg., 
geordnet und ergdnzt von Johannes 
Nobel. (Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol. 36.) vii, 271 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press, 
eto., 1957. 40s. 

This index-volume to Geldner’s translation 
of the Rig-veda (Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vols. 33-5) offers much more than ita title 
might suggest. Both indices are in faot 
indices of topics, each main entry being 
followed not only by references to the text, 
but also by succinct mdications of what is 
said about the deity, person, or thing in the 
passages in question. The book thus promises 
to be a most valuable tool for future research 
in Vedio religion and civilization. 


Lour Renou: Etudes védiques et 
püninéennes. Tom. r-1y. (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne. Série in-8?, Fasc. 1, 2, 4, 6.) 
[iv], 183 pp.; [iv], 153 pp.; [v], 
135 pp.; [iv], 138 pp. Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958. 
This collection of essays and studies by 

Professor Renou, of fundamental importance 

in both flelds, has now reached & point where 

it may be useful to list the contents of the 
series up to the present, 
Tom. I contains three Rgvedic essays, on 


‘Les pouvoirs de la parole’, ‘Le probléme. 


de l'ellipse ’, and ‘ L’hypercaractérisation dans 
le Rgveda’; and also ‘ Les parties en prose de 
PAtharvaveda’; ' Remarques sur le Chándo- 
gys-Upanisad ' ; ‘ Les nipMana-sütra de Panini 
et questions diverses’ (viz. the use in the 
siitras of the terms bAasüyüm, chandast, iti; 
word-order and verbal forms; the adhtkara- 
süiras; nityam ; striyam). 

Tom. n: ‘La composition du dixiéme 
mandala’; ‘Les refrains dans le Rgvede’; 
‘Etudes sur quelques hymnes speoulatifs ' 
(RV and AV); ‘ des sur quelques mots 
védiques' (brief notes on juhú, trstd, arí); 
‘ Préposition et préverbe dans le Rgveda'; 
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* La grammaire prakrite de Trivikramadeva ' ; 
“Le Paribhasendusekhara '. 

Tom. nur: the hymns to Usgas in the Rgveda 
(translation and notes); ‘Faits de langue 
propres au Paippalàda-Atharvaveda ' ; ‘Le 
Sarasvatikanthabharana’; ‘ Kaccáyana et le 
Katantra’. 

Tom. 1v: the hymns.to the Viévedevéh m 
the Rgveda (notes). ١ 


G. H. Bzarr (ed): The Valmik- 

Ramayana: oritical edition. Vol. r, 

. Balakanda, Fasc. 1 [ch. 1-10]. xxxiv, 

80 pp., 4 plates. Baroda: Oriental 

Institute, 1958. 

We have here the first-fruits of a plan, 
undertaken in 1951 by the University of 
Baroda, to produce a critical edition of the 
Ramayana in a style similar to that of the 
Poona edition of the Mahabharata The critical 
notes present the readings of 37 manuscripts, 
selected from a total of 86 collated by Pro. 
fessor Bhatt and his assistante. The presenta- 
tion of the evidence of all the available 
recensions will be most welcome, and it 18 to 
be hoped that the printing will make steady 
progress. 


LILIANE SILBURN (ed. and tr.): Le 
Paramarthasdra : texte sanskrit édité 
et tradutt. (Publications de l'Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne. Série in-8°, 
Faso. D. 105 pp. Paris: E. de 
Boocard, 1957. 

This text is a summary in 106 arya verses 
of the metaphysics of Kashmir Saivism by the 
well-known tenth century author Abhinava- 
gupta. Of almost no philosophic interest, the 
work is nevertheless of some importance as a 
religious manifestation, and presenta a con- 
venient summary of the main tenets of the 
school. The editor has accompanied her 
translation with a running commentary based 
on the commentary of Yogaraja, and has 
added a lengthy introductory essay on 
Abhinavagupta. 


EnNsT Watpsonmipt (ed.): Das Catus- 
parigatsūira : eine kanonische Lehr- 
schrift úber die Begründung der bud- 
dhistischen Gemeinde. Text in Sanskrit 
und Tibetssch, verglichen mit dem Pals 
nebst einer Übersetzung der ohinessschen 
Entsprechung vm Vinaya der Milasar- 
vasiivddins, auf Grund von Turfan- 
Handschriften. Teil r: der Sanskrit- 
Text im hanischrifthehen Befund.— 
Teil wm: Tezxtbearbeitung : Vorgang 
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1-21. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur 
und Kunst, Jahrg. 1952, Nr. 2; 
Jahrg. 1956, Nr. 1.) 67 pp.; 89- 
217 pp. Berlin : Akademie-Verlag, 
1952, Pioen. DM. 10.80, 19.50. 


DIETER SOHLINGLOCFF (ed.): Chando- 
vicii, Terie zur Sanskritmetrik. 
(Deutsohe Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Institut für 
Orientforschung, Veröffentlichung Nr. 
36; Sanskrittexte aus den Turfan- 
funden, V.) 72 pp., 8 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1958. 


The publication of the Caiugparigatssira 18 
& valuable addition to our knowledge of the 


Sanskrit canon of the Sarvüstivàdins, and 
gives us the version preserved in that school 
of the traditions of the beginning of the 
Buddha's mission, starting from the time of 
his enlightenment. The title of the work is 
contained in the final colophon of one of the 
fragments in the form Catusparisasütra, and 
the text is cited in the Karmavibhangopadesa 
(ed. Lévi, p. 161), where the spellmg is 
Oatugpargadasütra. It might have been better 
to retain either -paréga- or -pargada- in the 
title. The edition follows the same pattern as 
that of qther Buddhist texte previously pub- 
lished by Professor Waldschmidt: the first 
part contains a metioulous transcription of 
the fragments, and the remainder gives as full 
as possible a restoration of the Sanskrit text 
on the bams of the fragmenta, with the assist- 
ance of the parallel versions in the Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese Vinayas, which are 
printed in columns (the Chiness in German 
translation) alongside the Sanskrit. At the 
time of writing, the concluding part, containing 
the latter half of the restored text, had not yet 
been published. 

Professor Waldschmidt has earned our further 
gratitude by initiating a new series under his 
own general editorship for the publication of 
the Sanskrit fragments from Central Asia, the 
first volume of which was published in 1955, 
and the fifth volume of which, edited by 
Dr. Schlingloff, is noticed here. The Chando- 
vicitt is one of the most interesting of non- 
Buddhist Sanskrit texte which has come to us 
from Central Asia. Until now nothing has 
been known of it except the name; but the 
name has long been familiar as that of a work 
on metrics mentioned in the Küvyddaráa of 
Dandin. "There is no reason to doubt that 
this is the text to which Dapdin referred. In 
spite of the badly broken state of the manu- 
sonpt, Dr. Sohlingloff has extracted from it 
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& great deal of useful information, and the 
value of the publicataon is enhanced by 
excellent photographs of the manuscript. 


J. B. 


Nits SrwoNssON: Indo-ttbettsche Stu- 
dien: die Methoden der tibetischen 
Überseizer, untersucht im Hinbliok auf 
die Bedeutung ihrer Übersetzungen fur 
die Sanskritphilologie. 1. 291 pp. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri AB., 1957. Sw. kr. 25. 


The origin of this work is a hitherto unknown 
fragment of an archaic Tibatan translation of 
the  Saddharmapwnderika, discovered in 
Khotan by Sven Hedin's expedition in 1033, 
and now preserved in the National Ethno- 
graphic Museum in Stockholm. The fragment 
contains 268 stanzas, as well as portions of the 
prose parts of the text, and 84 stanzas are 
studied in detail in the preeent volume. In 
each ease, the Sansknt taxt and the later 
Tibetan version from the Kanjur are given for 
comparison, and for 81 stanzas a further 
Tibetan vermon from a Tun-huang fragment is 
added. The conclusicn is reached that tho 
canonical Kanjur version resulted from a 
radical revision of the older translation. One 
of the most striking features of the earlier 
version is the mechani»al equivalence of pada 
to pada between the Sanskrit and the Tibetan, 
& rule which is only rarely infringed. This 
results at times in syntactically unusual word- 
order for Tibetan, ard the revised version 
remedies this by allowing much greater 
freedom within the stanza. 

The second chapter undertakes a similar 
study of 14 verses and some prose passages 
from & Tun-huang Tibetan fragment of the 
Suvarsaprabhasa-sütra, compared with the 
Sanskrit and the later Tibetan versions edited 
by J. Nobel (Suvarnagrabhüsottamasütra . . . 
die tibetischen Übersetzungen, Leiden-Stuttgart, 
1944). 

The concluding part of the book discusses 
fully questions of datinz, ard gives the text 
and translatign of tke irtroduotion to the 
Tibetan Madhyavyuipatis (previously trans- 
lated in part by L. Ferran, Arthavintécaya, 
Roma, 1944), a most intereszing document in 
whioh are set forth the principles to bo followed 
by Tibetan translators af Sanskrit texts. 

This book is thus a work of the greatest im- 
portance for the study of tae developments of 
the Tibetan methods of handling the problems 
of translating from Sarskrit, and consequently 
of importance in assisting us to assess the . 
testimony of the Tibetan translations in 


general. 
J. B. 
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JOHANNES REINOUD ABRAHAM LOMAN 
(ed. and tr): The Padmaprabhyta- 
kam: an ancient bhüma assigned to 
Südraka. 83 pp. + errata slip. 
Amsterdam : De Driehoek, [¢1956]. 


This work is the first of a colleotion of four 
ancient bhanas first published by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri in 
1922 under the title Caturbhani. Up till this 
time only very late specimens of this type of 
drama had been known, but when these four 
texts were published it was at once clear to 
the discerning reader that here wes something 
much more ancient and that these four works 
were to be classed with the earlier productions 
of classical Sanskrit drama. In this respeot 
attention was drawn to their importance by 
F. W. Thomas (JRAS, Centenary supple- 
ment, 1924, 123 ff. ; JRAS, 1024, 47 ff.) and 
by 8. K. De (JRAS, 1920, 63 ff) Later 
(JRAS, 1946, 46 ff.) I collected the historical 
references in the Padatédiiaka in order to show 
that they indicated a date early in the fifth 
century A.D. for that work. Style and language 
suggest that all four works belong roughly to 
the same period, and as regards the work 
under review, whatever may be thought about 
the historicity of Südraka, there 1s nothing 
against its being contemporary with the 
Mrechakatika. 

The edstio princeps, though very competently 
done, was based on a single manuscript and 
printed on very inferior paper. It has long 
been inaccessible exoept in a few libraries 
and the time for re-editing these works is 
overdue. Consequently the present edition, 
with translation, of the first bháma in the 
collection is very welcome. It is to be hoped 
that the editor will proceed to tackle the other 
works in the collection, and publish & revised 
text of them all, preferably in Devanagari 
soript for the benefit of Indian readers. 

The editor was able to obtain some addi- 
tional manuscript material, though not very 
much nor very complete, and on the basis of 
this to constitute a critical apparatus. The 


critical text which he has constituted on the ` 


basis of this is not, however, free from 
blemishes and the same can be said of the 
translation. One could easily produce a con- 
siderable list of instances where his text can be 
improved on the basis of the available material, 
and these include cases where verses have been 
left unmetrical or where a better reading is 
available in the editio princeps. The transla- 
tion also could be improved in many places, 
And the number of misprints is larger than 
should have been allowed. Not unexpeotedly 
one discerns the hand of a novice, but per- 
formance improves with practice, and it is to 
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be hoped that Dr. Loman will continue with 
his work on this subject. 


T. BURROW 


J. GONDA : Some observations on the rela- 
tions between ° gods’ and ‘ powers’ in 
the Veda a propos of the phrase sinuh 
sahasah. (Disputationes Rheno-Tra- 
jectinae, 1.) [iv], 107 pp. 's-Graven- 
hage: Mouton & Co., 1967.  (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by International 
University Booksellers. 185.) 


Vedic scholars, especially oritios of K. F. 
Geldner, Der Rigveda überseizi (1, 1951), will 
find this concise but rather discursive study 
of much interest; but it is of greater import- 
ance to the historian of Indian thought and 
to the anthropologist. Copious illustration of 
the early Aryans’ expressions of their belief 
in ‘ power-substantives’ will be certain to 
stimulate responses in both spheres. Few will 
now doubt but that sünuh sahasah applied to 
Agni means ‘son (ie. representative) of the 
power-substance Might’ instead of ‘ product 
of friction’, and that too despite Professor 
Gonda’s verging upon self-contradiction on 
p. 24. We are taken on a tour of the power- 
substances, and incidentally given helpful 
information on rta-, aditi- (which is translated 
‘freedom’, eto.), ügas (‘sin’, ‘ disease’), 
rüpa- (‘ manifestation ', ‘ representation ’), and 
other key expressions of Vedio sociological as 
well aa religious vocabulary. It seems to this 
reviewer that the stage is now set for a 
thorough comparison of the scope of tejas, 
ojas, sahas, Savas, varcas, tapas, yasas, and 
the rest (zee p. 93). The essay contains shrewd 
remarks on primitive but constant Indian ideas 
(e.g. the function of flattery, the belief m an 
obligation to confer benefits on demand) and 
is adorned with comparisons with Semitic and 
other foreign usages and with the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Granted Professor Gonda’s assertions regard- 
ing the use of the instrumental in many 
contexte, in RV. 6, 48, 5 (p. 22) sahasü may 
strike many as still capable of referring to the 
kindler’s possession of the quality which 
characterizes the kindled. And though the 
human body manifests divine energy (p. 23) is 
there not room for the possibility that the 
divine is itself (prior to revelation) in part a 
projection of human energy ? On p. 98 for 
‘holy’ read holi, and for ‘explication’ 
passim ‘ explanation '. 


J. D. M, D, 
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J. C. HEESTERMAN : The anotent Indian 
royal consecration: the rdjastiya 
described according to the Yajus texts 
and annoted [sic]. (Disputationes 
Rheno-Trajectinas, it) viu, 235 pp. 
’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1957. 
(Distributed in G.B. by International 
University Booksellers. £2.) 


This is a considerable and laudable achieve- 
ment, though, despite his vigorous endeavour 
to expound the rajastiya in the interests of 
historians of religion and cultural anthropolo- 
gists, the author has not quite avoided the 
unduly solemn tone conventionally associated 
with studies of these ceremonies. Under his 
very thorough scrutiny of the Black Yajus 
rituals details which previously defied explana- 
tion have become, or have very nearly become, 
rational. This is a model of modern Vedio 
research, and it is to be hoped that it will 
inspire many to take up once again the 
*elassics' of pre-historic India. That they 
made sense even as late as the eighth to tenth 
centuries is demonstrated by the claims made 
by South Indian kings (doubted by historians 
but now abundantly justifled by Dr. Heester- 
man’s thesis) to have performed dozens of 
aSvamedhas, eto. 

Of course Indian kings had plenty of con- 
secrations besides the mijasilya, but the thesis 
put forward here is applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to a wide range of them. The king 
is viewed in these texts as æ ‘common 
sacrifleer', but the need for his abstinence 
and patience througaout the complicated 
ritual was far from trivial. ‘... the rájasüy& 
seems to be an abridgment of what originally 
must have been an unremitting series of yearly 
ceremonies with the object of regenerating the 
universe. The king took a central place in it. 
The universe had yearly to be reoreated and 
80 had the king who, like the common érauta 
sacrifloer, incorporated the cosmos. .. . In 
the cyolio conception of the world, the 
cosmogony-consecration must be repeated 
over and over again.’ Some of this reoonstruo- 
tion will be chellenged, in particular the 

recreation’ theory. But it remains 
beyond doubt that the king had to be ‘ con- 
seorated ’ in fertility rites in order to be a 
proper king, and his special powers had to be 
replenished by repeated experiences catalogued 
in the dharmasastra. Whether the daéapeya 
was a ceremony celebrating the ‘ marriage-like 
bond between king and people’ may also be 
doubted. The vió admire his actual and 
magical potency (on his benefits from soma, 
some would disagree with the theory on p. 193), 
and they nourish him with the food they 
produce, The many excursuses on topics 
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such as the significanoe of numbers, hair- 
cutting, baths such as the avabhriha, the 
daksina,. and dice, ar» useful beyond their 
immediate context. Is is to be hoped that a 
study of the origins o kingship in India (on 
similarly comparative lines) will follow. 

J. D. M. D. 


Frrz Keren: Acca, Ketser und Mis- 
sonar. Hrsg. om Willibald Kirfel. 
208 pp., 4 plates. map [on front end- 

aper]. Bern: Francke Verlag, [1956]. 
w. fr. 14. 


The draft of this Look was found in the 
papers of the late Exofessor Kern after his 
death, and it has been edited by Professor 
Willibald Kırfel and given to the world 
* genau 80, wie er es ..—hinterlassen hat ' (p. 9). 
It consists of two perts, the first a study 
of Asoka based chiefly cn his insoriptions, which 
are translated and commented on at length, 
and the second, strargely entitled ‘ Asoka's 
Platz in der Weltgesckichte °’, a survey of the 
religious history of Irdia down to the time of 
the earlier Upanigade. The two sections are 
virtua_ly independent, and the editor reason- 
ably surmises that it was the author's intention 
to add a third section, linking them together 
and the reader to the main theme of 
the book. Though tke editor has no doubt 
done rightly in pubLshing Professor Kern's 
words exactly as ka wrote them, it is 
unfortunate that he did nct add a biblio- 
graphy, for the noter contain many biblio- 
graphical abbreviations which are not ex- 
plained, and may cause difficulty to students 
not tkoroughly acquanted with the subject. 
Many of the interpretations suggested in the 
book are highly speculative, and are not 
likely to win general acceptarce. 

A. L. BASHAM 


M. EL van DER VALK: Conservatism in 
modern Chinese jemily law. (Studia et 
Documenta ad Lira Orientis poe 
Pertinentia, Vol Iv.) [v], PP. 
Leiden: E. J. Erill, 1956. Guilds 
13.50. 


The period from she last years of the 
Manchu dynasty down to the promulgation 
of the Marriage Law by the People’s Govern- 
ment in 1950 saw meny attempts by judicial 
decision and by leg-slation to regulate the 
family life of the Chinese people. Professor 
van der Valk has an intimate acquaintance 
with all the relevar literature in Chinese 
and ir this book ana 75es the development of, 
the law regarding marriage and divorce. The 
work is useful for thos» interested in the social 
policy of Chinese gevernments in modern 
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times, although it must be admitted that until 
the Communist régime such regulations had 
almost no practical effect. 

The Communists make great play of the 
fact that they have introduced the principle of 
registration into the law of marriage, but it is 
too goon to know how rigorously this innova- 
tion will be enforced. The experience of the 
Japanese courts which have been gradually 
led to extend more and more recognition to 
unregistered customary marriage suggests that 
many awkward problems may soon be con- 
fronting the Chinese authorities. 

H. MOA. 


ALFONSA FERRARI (ed. and tr.) : mK‘yen 
brise's guide to the holy places of central 
Tibet. Completed and edited by Luciano 
Petech, with the collaboration of Hugh 
Richardson. (Serie Orientale Roma, 
XVI.) xxiii, 202 pp. 53 photos., 
3 maps. Roma: Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1958. 
L. 4500. 


The guide itself قد‎ a short work, 37 pages 
in this edition, by a Rîiû ma pa monk who 
died in 1892, based not only on literary sources 
but also on long personal experience of travel 
in central Tibet. Mkhyen brtee, to use Pro- 
feasor Petech’s abbreviation of his luxuriant 
name, yields to his senior contemporary Baron 
Baedeker in detail and intimacy, but there is 
no doubt about his practical intention to 
smooth the paths of pilgrims nor of his general 
reliability. Professor Petech points out that 
his sectarian background accounts for the 
omission of some important Dge lugs pa 
establishments, but as most of these are 
comparatively modern the work does noi lose 
much of interest by that. 

This edition leaves nothing to be desired. 
Besides the text, based on two xylographs 
and a manuscript and followed by an English 
translation, we are offered an introduction, 
three maps, 53 photographs, full indices, and 
714 antiquarian and topographical notes. 
These latter are mainly the work of Processor 
Petech and Mr. Richardson, whose names 
guarantee their quality. Their contributions 
to the whole work and that of the late 
Miss Ferrari are carefully distinguished in 
Professor Petech’s . 

The ordinary student of Tibetan, who may 
perhaps feel no consuming interest in the 
subject matter of this book, will none the less 
be glad to possess a piece of business-like, 
modern Tibetan prose, carefully and attrac- 
tively edited; and its indices make it a 

“valuable work of reference for geographical 
points, 
D, R, SHAOKLETON BAILEY 
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Hemeros F. J. JUNKER: Koreanische 
Siudien. (Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, Jahrg. 1953, 
Nr. 5.) 127 pp., 4 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1955. DM. 14.50. 


The studies are ‘ Transliteration and tran- 
scription’, ‘ Korean phonetics’, ‘Sino-Korean’, 
‘ Western foreign words in Korean transcrip- 
tion’, and ‘On the system of the Korean 
sounds’, All five are conoerned in various 
ways with Korean speech sounds, but they 
add little to what has already been published, 
often in less specialized works, in Korean, 
Japanese, and English. 

Professor Junker 1s an Indo-Europeanist 
writing for Indo-Europeansts, not an 
Onentalist writing for Orientalists, and the 
sources on which he has drawn for Korean 
are among the least satisfactory of those 
available. It would have been more profitable, 
in the 1960's, to have ignored the publications 
of the Sooieté des Missions Étrangéres of 
the 1880's, to have reviewed the works of 
Americans such as Martin and Lukoff, rather 
than those of Hodge and Underwood, and of 
Japanese such as Ogura and Koono, rather 
those of Obata, and some reference might 
have been made to the work of Koreans, at 
least to those of Yi Sung-Nyéng and Yi Hin- 
Süng. It is true that these studies do show 
some advance on those of Eokardt and 
Ramstedt, but their works were, after all, 
comprehensive grammars, the one a practical 
course in the language, and the other ه‎ 
description with a slightly historical bias, and 
neither were intended as treatises on the 
phonetics of Korean. 

The majority of the facts given in these 
studies are correct, but there are not a few 
misprints and other errors, the terminology 
used in the descriptions seems often inappro- 
priate for Korean, and the treatment is m 
general confused in purpose. Two more 
romanizations are added to the long list of 
romanizations already in use. A review of 
Korean history which is thrown in with the 
study of Sino-Korean is hardly above the 
level of a magazine article in content. The 
study of Western words in Korean is simple 
almost to the point of amateurishness. The 
indexes contain no reference at all to subject 
matter, and it is very difficult to see how they 
could be an effective means of reference to the 
work, 

However, the work should perhaps be judged 
in the settang of the present state of Korean 
studies in Europe, and not according to the 
higher standards which have been set in Korea, 
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Japan, and America, and as a work of Indo- 
European philolcgy, rather than a linguistic 
study of Korean. 

W. B. SKILLEND 


JOHN YOUNG : The location of Yamatas : 
a case study in Japanese historiography, 
720-1945. (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and 

` Political Science, Series Lxxv, No. 2, 
1957.) 205 pp., 4 facsims. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 
$3.50. 


The problem of the location of what the Wei 
History refers to as Yamatai, whether it was 
in northern Kyüshü or in the area later known 
as Yamato, i8 one of the more important 
unresolved questicns in early Japanese history. 
This monograph sete out the conflicting 
theories on the subject urged by Japanese 
historians from the earliest times until 1945, 
ranging from the attempts to decide the issue 
by textual and phonetic analysis of the 
appropriate passages in the Wet chih and other 
Chinese accounta, to modern studies incorpo- 
rating the results of archacological research. 
The author does not try to put forward views 
of his own, but he does at least provide a 
usefal recapitulation of the most important 
material on the subject (though sometimes the 
summaries are so brief as to be cryptic), At 
the same time he makes of this an exercise in 
historiography. He provides a skeleton history 
of historical writing in Japan end treats work 
on the Yamatai problem as an index to certain 
characteristics of Japanese historical writing 
generally. Since theories about Yamatai are 
closely linked with those concerning the 

, origins of the Japanese state and hence the 
position of the Emperor, the result is to 
emphasize the political influences at work on 
Japanese historians in different periods. This 
is not the whole story, of course, but it is 
useful to have it documented in this way. 
Unfortunately the book is marred by a fairly 
large number of misprints, many of them in the 
spelling” of Japanese names. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


F. C. Jones: Hokkaido: tts present 
state of development and future pros- 
pects. viu. 146 pp., 2 maps [on end- 
papers] London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1958. 21s. 
This study of the economic importance of 

Japan's northernmost island begins with a 

brief survey of its history and geography, then 

treats in turn recent development plans, 
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agrioulture, forestry, fisheries, mining and 
induszry, each chapter being amply supplied 
with statistical tables. The result is to con- 
tradict several popular beliefs about Hokkaido. 
It is not correct, Dr. Jones points out, to 
regard the island as virtaally unsettled and 
unexrloited : its populatcon has grown con- 
siderably since the middle of the nineteenth 
century and there is little good arable land 
still to be developed. Indeed, its natural 
disadvantages of terrain and climate make it 
impossible for Hokkaicó to offer any real help 
in overcoming Japan's population problem in 
terms of farming. Dairy farming is the only 
imporzant field of likely increase. On the 
other hand, considerakle scope still exists for 
the growth of industry there. The large coal 
reserves, especially, w:ll grow in importance 
a8 those in Kyüshü dwindle and become 
difficult to work, making is desirable (and 
economically profitable) to exploit the Hok- 
kaidd fields more fully. The iron and steel 
industry, similarly, might well be encouraged 
with good results. The dificulty, as Japanese 
planners have already found, is to provide 
the la-ge capital investment needed; but if 
this cen be overcome, the economic develop- 
ment of Hokkaido might make a valuable 
contribution to the solution of Japan’s 
econonic problems. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


JOHN Brown Mason end H. CARROLL 
Parish: — Thailanc bibliography. 
(Bibliographic Series, No. 4.) vii, 
247 pp. Gainesville, Florida: Uni- 
versity of Florida Li»raries. Depart- 
ment of Reference and Bibliography, 
1958. 

Add-tional collections of bibliographical 
material on Thailand are always to be 
welcomed, and this one, with some 2,300 
references, covers many branches of Thai 
studiee, from history and linguistics to the 
natura. sciences. 

Since most of the relevant bibliographies 
have been consulted, this volume includes 
much valuable work but ib cannot be relied 
on هه‎ being fully comprehensive. This is 
partioularly so in the care of more recent 
publications though there are entries dated aa 
recently as September 1957. In some subjeota, 
linguistics and current affairs for example, 
there are regrettable omissions. A few of the 
works published on the Lao, the Shan, and 
other Tai peoples outside Thailand are 
included. 

"There are annotations to many entries, and, 
though perhaps this is not the fault of the ` 
compilers, some of these are far from accurate. 
The annotation to the entry of Prince Dhani 
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Nivat's The nang, which is a study of the 
Siamese shadow play, reads: ‘Subject is the 
Thai motion picture industry’ (p. 31). 
Opinions are eometimes bizarre. The com- 
ment on an article by L. P. Briggs is: ‘ Band 
of American missionaries was main factor in 
progress of Thailand toward the West. Anna 
Leonowens was part of British propaganda 
system in key position in charge of Rama IV's 
secret correspondence’ (p. 182). 

Except for listing dictionaries, grammars, 
eto., in a special section, the compilers have 
contented themselves with making a simple 
division into books and pamphlets, and 
periodical articles, each arranged alpha- 
betioally by author. This is quite inadequate. 

It is a pity that so much trivial and 
evanescent writing has been included. When 
important works are omitted the inclusion of 
trivia is an inexcusable waste of space, print, 
and time. 

E. H. 8. SIMMONDS 


A. E. 00058 : A guide to Malay con- 
versation. Revised and enlarged fourth 
edition. [vi], vi, 132 pp. Singapore: 
Marican & Sons, 1958 
This book, written by a Malayan Civil 

Servant who retired many years ago, is aimed 
at conveying a feeling for the language. It 
does not pretend to present either a scientific 
approach to teaching or a scientific analysis 
of the language. Nevertheless, since it was 
first published in 1946, it has been of great 
help to many a European who has realized how 
pedestrian his Malay was and has wished to be 
able to talk to the kampong people on equal 
terms. One may perhaps question whether 
the year after Independence is a suitable time 
for & new edition of & book dedicated to the 
theme: 'there is essentially only one Malay— 
a rich racy allusive language of peasants’. 
Even if the word ‘ Malay ’ is here read in the 
restricted sense of the Peninsular colloquial 
language, the above statement is no longer 
true. Malay is now the national language of 
the Federation of Malaya and is being deliber- 
ately adapted to the needs of an advanced 
civilization. It is now more important for the 
average non-Malay to learn the colloquial 
form of this national language than to learn 
the more picturesque speech of peasante. 


E. C. G. B. 


State of the Union: economic, financial 
and statistical year-book for the Union 
of South Africa, 1958. 452, T pp. 
Cape Town: Culemborg Publishers, 
[1958]. 

An unusually lucid survey of facts and trends 
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in the Union of South Africa, this year-book 
covers such topics as constitution and govern- 
ment, election results since 1910, foreign policy, 
Defence Force, archives, broadcasting, im- 
portant legislation of recent years, the various 
categories of population, Christianity, South 
African ways of life, immigration, status of 
foreigners, Banta reserves, Bantu in induatry, 
legal protection of Bantu workers, housing of 
Bantu, education, mineral riches and mining, 
agriculture, fruit farming, wine industry, the 
Land Bank, forestry, water conservation, 
railways, airways, harbours, road system and 
transport, national finance, monetary policy, 
foreign trade, the Union’s African markets, 
Reserve Bank, the National Finance Corpora- 
tion, national income, foreign investment, 
generation of capital, financial institutions, 
Stock Exchange, State activities assisting and 
affecting industry, the Government as in- 
dustrial entrepreneur, industrial legislation, 
lists of employers’ organizations, manu- 
facturing and private industry, commerce, 
and special sections on South West Africa, 
Swaziland, Bechuanaland, and Basutoland. 

The book is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion on progress and development in the 
Union and has many valuable analyses of 
trends affecting the present and future develop- 
ment of the country. It contains the land of 
information that is—and, no doubt, must be— 
lacking in the official Union year-book pub- 
lished by the Government Printer. 

E. W. 


Q. BRIAN STAPLETON: The wealth of 
Nigeria. xii, 228 pp., map [on end- 
papers]. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 16s. 


This little book by one who is Lectuier in 
Economics at the Nigerian College of Tech- 
nology, Ibadan Branch,’is not designed for 
economic specialists nor yet for univermty 
students of economics; it is rather a popular 
essay in the economio or human geography of 
Nigeria, an essay which necessarily overlaps 
several important disciplines. And yet it 
says much for the quality of Mr. Stapleton’s 
work, that professional economista and those 
who have under their contro] the expansion 
of the Nigerian economy will find this a 
complete and valuable abridgment of the 
political, social, geographical, and economic 
facts which will determine the pace and pattern 
of Nigerian development. There has up to 
now been a dearth of works (even of those 
which are much more ambitious and technical 
in character) dealing with the economic 
geography, not only of Nigeria, but of many 
other tropical dependencies as well. In short, 
this book does satisfy a need. 
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At the same time the author will get across 
to the audience that one presumes he is 
addressing (the intelligent layman, whether 
in Nigeria or elaewhere) the basic facts about 
the agrioultu-al, mineral, and other resources 
of this vast area of Africa. The lucid style and 
apt presentation will ensure that even the 
layman can approach this usually forbidding 
subject with confidence. On the basis of the 
facts as so clearly presented, the reader may 
see for himself what is possible and what is 
impossible for Nigerian industrial and other 
expansion 1n the years to come. In performing 
this valuable service of putting the essential 
information at the disposal of the reader, the 
author may help to correct some over-opti- 
mistio estimates of the rate at which the 
Nigerian economy can expand and hence raise 
the standard of living of the Nigerian people. 
It is natural thai Nigerians are impatient to 
see their country as industrialized, and hence 
as rich, as the wealthy countries of the West ; 
but there is apparently little prospect of the 
development of heavy industry (iron and steel 
production, aircraft and shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing, and so on). It is likely, therefore, that for 
some time to come Nigerian industry will be 
largely confined to the procesaing of home 
products; it follows that economic develop- 
ment will proceec. at a more modest rate, and 
that there will be no startling over-night 
change from a predominantly agricultural to 
an industrial economy. 

As the acthor claims, he has the true 
interests of Nigeria at heart. These intereste 
will be better served ky his ‘ sober, objective ’ 
survey of the problems of economic develop- 
ment than by fine words which ignore the 
hard facte. The author has made a real 
contribution to the understanding of Nigeria 
and its economy. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


Frepa WOLFSON (comp.): Pageant of 
Ghana. (West African History Series.) 
xvi, 266 pp., col. front., 8 plates. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 30s. 

J. D. HARGREAVES : A life of Sir Samuel 
Lewis. (West Afiican History Series.) 

' xii, 112 pp., front., plate. London, 
eto.: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
68. 


These are the first two volumes in a new 
series, which is sponsored by West African 
Newspapers, Lid., and which is being issued 
under the general editorship of Professor G. S. 
Graham of the University of London. Miss 
Wolfgon’s book is a compilation of extracts 
from written records and books dealing with 
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the Gold Coast, from the date of ita earliest 
discovery by the Portuguese in 1471 to the 
present day. She draws freely on the writings 
of traders, missionaries, journaliste, govern- 
ment servants, and anthropologists in building 
up & picture of life on the Gold Coast at 
different times in its chequered history. 
Although the choice of items for selection is 
sometimes idiosynoratic, &s in any anthology, 
the resultant mixture provides an eminently 
rewarding book for dippiug into rather than 
reading continuously. The West Africanist 
will doubtless keep Pageant of Ghana for his 
bedaide table, whilst recommending it to those 
who are completely unfamiliar with West 
Africe as a means of soquiring a certain 
historical background 1n a hurry. 

Mr. Hargreaves’s life of the noted oitizen of 
Sierra Leone, Sir Samuel Lewis, is altogether 
a more scholarly, though much shorter, work. 
Lewis was an outstanding figure in Victorian 
Freetown—a prominent lawyer, & leading 
politician, and a humanitarian who did much 
for the advancement of his fellow peoples of 
the Colony and Protectorate. Lewis also 
found time to play a most active part in the 
affairs of the local Wesleyan Church. He was a 
great enough man to court unpopularity, as by 
accepting briefs in unpopular causes. His life, 
from 1848 to 1903, neatly spans the period 
when modern Sierra Leon» was being created 
by the gradual establishment of British rule 
over the Protectorate, by the development of 
the Lagislative Council (in which Lewis shone 
as an unofficial member for over 21 years), 
and by the setting up of the Freetown munici- 
pality. In all of these developments Lewis 
was & prime mover. Altogether the people of 
modern Sierra Leone have much to be thankful 
for to their First Citizen of the preceding 
century; and the choice of his life as the 
first one to be commemorated (out of all West 
Africa's distinguished public servanta) in the 
present series was a happy one. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


Dsampatan: A world on the move: a 
history of colonialism and nationalism 
in Asta and North Africa from the turn 
of the century to ths Bandung Con- 
ference, with 675 illustrations. 264 pp. 
[including photos.]. | Amsterdam: 
Djambatan, [1957]. Guilders 22.50. 
This book contains a magnificent collection 

of bleck and white photographs of people, 

scenes, and events in Asis and North Africa, 
for the most part during the last 60 years. 

There are over 200 large quarto pages of these 


photographs, supplemented by an introduc- 
tory taxt from the pens of Professors Romein 
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and Wertheim of Amsterdam, and by a 
chronological table, which together make up 
another 50 pages. Attention is devoted in 
roughly equal proportions to the background 
of Asian civilizations and the period before 
1914, the two World Wars and the inter-war 
years, and events after 1945. 

As a piece of reporting A world on the move 
is of uneven merit. This may be because the 
text, the photographs, and their captions 
have each been the work of different editors. 
The result is not a history of colonialism and 
nationalism, but largely a description of the 
social impact of the West on Asia, of enmity 
between Westerners and Asians, and of current 
social and economic problems. The scope of 
the book is epitomized by a passage in the 
text which speaks of Asian resistance to the 
West and its evolution ‘from antipathy for 
the foreigner into nationalism, and from an 
agrarian and philosophical aversion to tech- 
nology into an awareness of Asian social 
problems and the neoesmty for social and 
economic renascence’. Within the limits of 
this theme there is much that is good. The 
wide coverage of all Asia in one narrative, and 
the juxtaposition of photographs from Moracoo, 
the Hejaz, Java, and Japan, serve to remind 
us of the universality of many problems, and 
may suggest new ideas to those whose atten- 
tion is usually focused on more limited fields. 
But attempts to make a meaningful pattern 
amongst the photographs and the inevitable 
demands of compression in the narrative have 
caused connexions to be overdrawn or implied 
where they may not exist, and there are many 
doubtful generalizations. In some cases this 
criticism may rest on & historian’s love of 
fussing over trifles, or merely on the prejudice 
of a Western reviewer. But in many instances 
it does not. On the same page as enforced 
land reforms in Russian Asia and nationalist 
revolts in the Spanish Philippines and Nether- 
lands India are mentioned, we are told that 
the kings of Siam were ‘ obliged ' to modernize 
their administration and limit feudal power 
(p. 80). "There is not space to mention that 
these kings in fact took the lead in educating 
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their people in the need for reform, and often 
forced it upon unwilling or apathetic subjects. 
The simultaneous treatment of postwar events 
in Malaya and Vietnam leads to statements 
that, like the French, ‘ the flower of the British 
army’ was ‘out down in endless guerilla 
warfare’, and that the British clung on to 
Malaya ‘with great difficulty and pain’ 
(pp. 173, 184). We are not told why, having 
won their guerilla war (if ıt was theirs, and 
not that of the Malayan seourity forces), 
they promptly gave up control to an inde- 
pendent government. The desire to weave 
fact and photograph into a logical pattern of 
cause and effect leads to far too much weight 
being attributed to the part played by events 
in Indonesia in determining British policy in 
India after 1945 (p. 173). The treatment of 
Indian politics is altogether too sketchy, so 
that the grant of independence is represented 
as a sudden development, and attributed to 
secondary factors. The Government of India 
Act is mentioned in passing as ‘a political 
reform’ (p. 131), with no hint that it repre- 
sented an attempt to work out & plan for self- 
government. There are photographs of Cripps 
with Gandhi and Nehru, but no mention of the 


٠ Cripps missions. There is, however, very full 


treatment of Chinese and Japanese affairs in 
the same period. 

But if as an attempt to report the recent 
past A world on the move haa its defects, it 
seems to this reviewer to possess much greater 
worth on a different level, aa a contemporary 
social document. To include three different 
photographs of coolies dragging a road roller 
may strike a Western reader as a tiresome 
reiteration of the fact that Asia provides cheap 
labour. It ought also to bring home to him 
the strength of Asian resentment at the way 
in which that labour has been used by Western 
enterprise. The real value of this book lies 
in the olear picture it will give to Western 
students of the way Asiana think and feel 
about ‘colonialism’, and the way in which 
their view of modern history colours all their 
contemporary ideas. 

O. D. COWAN 
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THE OLDEST ILLUSTRATED ARABIC MANUSCRIPT 


By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES I-VIII) 


For Professor Ernst Kühnel these leaves 
dropped from the bouquet of his Festschrift. 


HERE is good reason to believe that manuscripts in almost every branch 

of Arabic literature were illustrated at an early date, but the oldest fully 

illustrated texts available to-day date only from the beginning of the eleventh 

century A.D. For earlier evidence of illustrations in Arabic prose works we 

must turn to literary sources and to some precious paper fragmenta which have 

been saved from destruction by the exceptionally dry climate of the Nile 
Valley. 

The texts of scientific works have, at all times, required illustrations for 
their proper understanding. Some of these, reduced to bare essentials, are 
hardly more than diagrams and of no artistic value! ; others which often 
include human figures and architectural settings (in no way essential for the 
comprehension of the text) rank among the finest products of Islamic book 
arb. The oldest scientific illustrations known at present are those of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Siifi’s ‘ Treatise on the fixed stars ' (kitab suwar al-kawakib 
al-thabita). One early MS of this work in Leningrad is dated 396/1005-6 and 
402/1011 and was copied from Süfi's holograph completed in 355/965 and 
dedicated to the Buwayhid ‘Adud al-daula.? Another MS of the same work 
was copied by the author’s son and is now in the Bodleian Library. It is dated 
400/1009-10.4 By Süfr's own admission, the illustrations he used were copied 
from a celestial globe and he also knew of the illustrated astronomical treatise of 
*Utàrid ibn Muhammad of which no copy seems to have survived. 


1 Such diagrams are found in works ranging from treatises on speech (tajwid) to ophthalmology, 
from manuals on the art of war (furüsiya) to automata. An excellent article by K. Weitzmann, 
‘The Greek sources of Islamic scientific illustrations ', in Archaeologica orientalia, in memoriam 
E. Herzfeld, ed. G. C. Miles, New York, 1952, 247, shows how e.g. in the ninth-century translation 
of Heron’s Mechanics ‘ drawings of the Greek model were copied with no change in the character 
of the design '. For other examples of. M. Meyerhof, The book of the ten treatises on the eye ascribed 
to Hunain ibn Ishaq, Cairo, 1928, also A. Taymur and Z. Hasan, al-tagwir ‘ind al-‘arab, Cairo, 
1942, p. 36. 

3 One of the most remarkable manusoripte in this group is the dispersed Dioscurides of 1224 
in which some of the miniatures verge on genre painting; of. H. Buchthal, ' Early Islamic 
miniatures from Baghdad’, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, v, 1042, 19 ff. 

3 V. Rosen, Les manuscrits arabes de UInsiitut des Langues Orientales, St. Petersburg, 1877, 
p- 118, no. 185; H. C. F. Schiellerup, Description des étoiles fixes par Abd al Rahman al Sufi, 
St. Petersburg, 1874 ; K. Holter, ‘ Die Ialamisohen Miniaturhandschriften vor 1350 ', Zentralblatt 
fur Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig), LIY, 1937, p. 3, no. 1; H. Buchthal, O. Kurz, and R. Ettinghaueen, 
‘ Supplementary notes ', Ars Islamica, viz, 1940, 148. 

* MS Marsh 144, to be added to Holter’s list. 

5 of. B. M. Stern, art. ‘ ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Umar al-Süft', EI, new ed., 1, Faso. 2, 1964, 86 f. 
On ‘Utarid b. Muhammad see Ibn al-Qifti, ta'rikh al-hukama’, ed. J. Lippert, Leiden, 1891, 
p. 251; Ibn al-NadIm, fihrist, p. 278. 
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Early historical works were also adorned with illustrations. In 303/915 
Mas'üdi saw in the house of a notable of Istakhr a precious manuscript containing 
the description of the Sasanian kings and their achievements. This large volume 
was embellished with portraits of 25 kings and two queens. The portraits were 
lifelike and painted after the images which had been stored in the Persian 
archives at the death of each sovereign. Mas'üdi describes the first and last of 
the 27 miniatures in some detail and adds that the book was an ad hoc compila- 
tion (containing material not grouped in other Persian works known to him) 
and based on documents discovered in the Persian archives in the middle of 
Jumadaé II a.m. 113/June-July A.D. 731. This Tableau de l'empire sasanide 
had been translated from Persian into Arabic by order of the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Gold, silver, and ground copper were used for the 
illuminations and the leaves of the manuscript, which were probably of parch- 
ment, were tinted purple. The volume admired by Mas'üdi at Istakhr may 
have been written in Persian, but as this was by his.own admission compiled 
. after the Islamic conquest and translated into Arabic for the caliph it may be 
inferred that the Arabic translation was also adorned with portrait-miniatures. 
That Hisham had no qualms about representations of the human form is well 
proved by the floor-frescoes which decorata the palace built for him in the 
Syrian desert. One of these frescoes is of unmistakable Sasanian inspiration." 

Sometimes we know of the intention to illustrate a text only by inference. 
Thus a passage in Ibn al-Nadim’s fihrist, compiled in the tenth century, reads : 
‘and it was said that the idol of Miltan was shaped like this ’.3 Following 
this statement one expects an illustration and in one MS of the fihrist there is, 
in fact, a blank space of three lines which proves beyond doubt that the original 
had an illustration or a space reserved for one.* 

In manuscrip*s belonging to the field of belles-lettres (adab) illustrations 
were added only partly for their didactic quality but above all in order to 
enhance the value of the work. In the introduction which he prefixed to 
his rendering of the Indian Fables of Bidpai (Kalla wa Dimna) Ibn al-Muqaffa' 
(ob. 142/759) wrote : ‘ He who peruses this book should know that its intention 
is fourfold. Firstly it was put into the mouths of dumb animals so that light- 
hearted youths might flock to read it and that their hearts be captivated by the 
rare ruses of the animals. Secondly, it was intended to show the images 
(khaydlat) of the animals in varieties of paints and colours (asbagh, alwän) 
so as to delight the hearts of princes, increase their pleasure, and also the 
degree of care which they would bestow on the work. Thirdly, it was intended 
that the book be such that both kings and common folk should not cease to 


1 Mas'üdi, kitab al-tanbih wal-ishráf, Cairo, 1038, pp. 92 ff.; of. also A. Christensen, L'Iran 
eous les Sassanides, 2nd ed., Copenhague, 1044, 67 f. 

3 D. Schlumberger, ‘ Deux fresques omeyyades ', Syria, xxv, 1048, esp. pl. A. 

3 Fihrist, ed. 0. Flugel, Leiden, 1871, 1, p. 947, 3) po الذى بالمولتان هذه‎ p~l ol .وقيل‎ 

4 In the Leiden MS a space of three lines is reserved after the words 4j; ye «ia. In other 
MSS the text is unbroken ; of. ibid., Ir, p. 182. 
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acquire it; that it might be repeatedly copied and re-created in the course of 
time thus giving work to the painter (musawwir) and copyist (nàsikh). The 
fourth purpose of the work concerns the philosophers in particular (ie. the 
apologues put into the mouths of animals) ’.1 

Ibn al-Muqaffa?s Kalla wa Dimna is a free adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Mirror of Princes known as the Pancatafitra ? and is based on a sixth-century 
Pehlevi version of that work. In the Arabic introduction from which the above 
quotation is culled, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ leaves us in no doubt that the original 
Arabic Kalila wa Dimna, at least, if not its models, was fully illustrated in 
the eighth century. Nor was there a shortage of models. It had long been 
realized ‘ that the fable was an effective means for impressing a moral on the 
minds of the young inclined to pay little attention to dry moral admonitions, 
and that it could be made even more so by the addition of pictures ’.3 The hope 
of Ibn Muqaffa‘ that the addition of illustrations would increase the popularity 
of his work was amply justified. There exists hardly any other Islamic book 
which has come down to us in go many fine illustrated copies—none, however, 
is older than the thirteenth century,‘ and we must rely on some pitifully small 
fragments in trying to visualize the aspect of an early illustrated Arabic adab 
manuscript. I propose to return elsewhere to the subject of the original cycle 
of the Kalila wa Dimna illustrations. 

The earliest of these fragments come from the Fayyiim and are now in 
the Archduke Rainer Collection of Papyri in the National Library in Vienna. 
As early as 1885 Frimmel called attention to their importance, but it was not 
until 1929 that a selection was published by A. Grohmann.* 

He reproduced the oldest of the fragmenta in colour and gave the following 
description (see here pl. Ib-c). ‘ PER Inv. Chart Ar. 25612... 16 x 14-5 cm. 
represents the remains of the last quire folded in the middle of à paper manu- 
script which had perhaps miniatures throughout. The right leaf shows in 
recto the remains of four lines in Arabic, which are probably in the same hand 
as the rest of the text but written rather more hastily. In verso are twelve 
lines continued in four lines on the left leaf, the reverse of which is empty. 
Below as an end vignette is a tree in strong bright colours with vermilion fruits 
between two low hills sloping down in three stages, which like the branches and 
the trunk are painted a dull green edged a dull yellow. The coarse wavy lines 
which fill the separate stages as ornaments remind Frimmel of the conventional 
hills in illuminated manuscripts of Spanish provenance of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. Below this picture there was originally the colophon 

1 Kalila wa Dimna, ed. S. de Sacy, Paris, 1816, p. 58. 

3 of. C. Brockelmann, art. ‘ Kalla wa-Dimna’, EI, u, 1927, 694 ff. ; H. Buchthal, ‘Indian 
fables in Islamio art’, JRAS, 1941, 317-24. 
3 A. Goldschmidt, "An early manuscript of the Aesop Fables of Avianus and related manuscripis, 
Princeton, 1947, p. 2. 

* of. Holter, op. cit., nos. 19 f., also H. Buchthal, ‘ ‘‘ Hellenistic ” miniatures in early Islamic 

manuscripts ', Ars Islamica, vu, 1040, 123, 133. 


5 A. Grohmann and Th. Arnold, The Islamic book, Munich, 1929, p. 23, and colour-plate I. 
* The same fallacy 18 repeated by D. Diringer, The illuminated book, London, 1958, 205. 
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of the writer as the conclusion of the manuscript, of which tkere only survives 
the beginning hadha 'l-kitab and the illegible word of the second line. The 
vigorous, educated hand of the text written throughout in dark brown ink 
the contents of which can unfortunately no longer be ascertained, points to 
the third century A.n., ninth century A.D.” Further down Grohmann adds: 
‘Jt is not possible in the case of the fragment just described to make out 
a connection between text and picture ’.1 

Itis my intention to show that such & connexion can be established and that, 
while it may not be possible to identify precisely the work to which the frag- 
ment belongs, it 1s not impossible to indicate the class of literature to which it 
should be ascribed.* 

The fragment which we are about to examine in some detail represents the 
remains of the first and last leaf of a quire. In order to stress that the four 
lines on the recto of the last leaf are in no way the continuation of the twelve 
lines on tke verso of the first leaf I have left a gap between them in the photo- 
graphs reproduced on pl. Ib-c. In this gap between the two leaves we must 
imagine all the lost leaves of the quire. On the recto of the firs; folio reproduced 
here for the first time (pl. Ia) one can in fact see (as Grohmann stated) ‘ the 
remains of four lines’, but these occupy the centre of the page and only part 
of its width, a clear indication that they were the title of the work or a sub- 
heading. That this is so will be seen clearly if we turn to the opening line on 
the verso of fo. 1 (pl. Ib). The fragment in the right-hand top corner should be 
shifted to the left closer to the upper edge of the long piece. The text can then 


be easily completed : 
الرحيم‎ fa] ا[‎ e] 

the traditional opening of every Islamic work—the basmala. The verso of the 
last leaf is blank, conclusive proof that our manuscript was only of pamphlet 
length. Several words in the twelve lines of script which fill the verso of fo. 1 
(pl. Ib) can be made out but not enough to determine the type of literature to 
which the opuscule belongs. The four lines on the recto of the lest folio, however, 
are more informative. These I propose to read : 


1 Grohmann and Arnold, T'he Islamic book, 24. 

3 In 1955 I was able to examine and photograph this fragment ın Vienne. My thanks are 
due to Dr. Franz Unterkircher, Director of the Manuscript Collection, for the facilities extended 
to me. 

3 The fourth line is very carelessly written. Tho letters حم‎ were first omitted in ro then 
written over the e But the characteristic features of the last syllable are to be seen in the 
preceding line in the word .بيهم‎ Similar, too, are the triangular heads of fā and gaf in the fourth 


line and the same letters 1n farraga in hne 2. A photograph taken in ultra-violet light showed all 
the writing with equel intensity and the same ink appears to have been used throughout. 
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which can be translated ‘... until death did them part. This is their tomb. 
May Allah have mercy upon them’. This reading immediately establishes the 
connexion between text and picture which we are seeking. The miniature 
does not represent, as Grohmann and Frimmel believed, ‘ two low hills sloping 
down in three stages . . .' reminiscent of ‘ conventional hills in illuminated 
manuscripts of Spanish provenance’ but two quite ordinary Muslim tombs 
such as can still currently be seen all over the Near Hast. 

The tombs depicted in the miniature—like their modern counterparts of 
which I reproduce a few on pl. VIII—consist of three tiers and are provided 
with headstones (shahtd, pl. shawühtd). In the miniature we are shown side 
views of the narrow sides of each tomb with one headstone only. 

By their very nature, burial customs are among the most persistent and 
the least given to change. It is thus not surprising to find in a manuscript 
of the ninth-tenth century pictures of tombs so like their modern counter- 
parts. Nor is the survival confined to the Islamic period. Travelling in 1922 
in the border region between Palestine and Egypt, the R.P. Savignac remarked 
‘tout le monde fut frappé de la ressemblance que les tombes chrétiennes des 
cimetiéres byzantins de Khalasa, Reheiba, Sebaita etc. présentent avec les 
tombes musulmanes de nos jours. Sur beaucoup de ces vieilles tombes on voit 
encore dressées à la téte et au pieds du défunt les deux stéles caractéristiques 
des cimetières musulmans ’.t All over the Near East and North Africa regional 
shapes of tombs survive with great tenacity. The masonry-built tomb in two 
or three tiers whitewashed and decorated with blue and red ornaments occurs 
frequently in Syria and Egypt. It is a pair of such tombs that we see depicted 
on the last leaf of the Vienna fragment. 

The closing words of the text which precede the miniature ‘ until death did 
them part’ immediately bring to mind the many early Arabic love-stories in 
which the heroic lovers are united only in their graves and which constitute a 
whole genre of Arabic literature.* 

One such story is that of the ‘Udhrite lovers Urwa and ‘Afra. “Urwa, 
an orphan brought up by his uncle, falls in love with his cousin and playmate 
"Afra. After many tribulations she is promised to him in marriage, but during 
one of ‘Urwa’s absences his uncle marries ‘Afra to a stranger from Syria. 
On his return, ‘Urwa is told that his betrothed had died suddenly and is shown 
a faked tomb. He spends his days mourning her untimely death until a slave 
girl enlightens him and he sets out to visit ‘Afra in Syria. He sees her again 
but returns to his native land and soon dies of a broken heart. Upon hearing 
of his death ‘Afra seeks permission from her husband to visit the tomb. There 
she dies and is buried by ‘Urwa’s side. According to another version 4 ‘Urwa 
is spared the torment of the faked grave but recognizes one of ‘Afra’s camels 


1 R. P. Savignac, ‘ La région d’ain Qedeis ’, Revue Biblique, xxx, 1922, 74. 
2 of. fihrist, p. 306. 

3 Al-Isfahüni, k. al-aghäni, Būläq, 1285, xx, pp. 152-8. 

4 Ibn Qutaiba, k. al-shi‘'r wal-shu‘ard’, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1002, pp. 394-9. 
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in a caravan bound for Syria. He is stricken by illness which no medical skill 
can cure. The story ends again with the inevitable death of the two lovers. 
Jafar b. Ahmad al-Sarraj (417/1026-500/1106) who compiled a collection of 
love stories entitled ‘The hecatombs of lovers’ (masars‘-l ‘ushshaq) relates the 
story of ‘Afra and ‘Urwa according to the second version! and adds an 
interésting detail: ‘Ma‘adh b. Yahya al-San'ani related: “I left Mekka 
for San‘a. When we were only five hours distant from the latter city I noticed 
that people were leaving their litters and mounting their hcrses. I inquired 
where they were going and they replied that they wished to see the tomb of 
‘Afra and "Urwa. Thereupon I myself alighted from my litzer, mounted my 
donkey, and joined them. Thus I reached two tombs which were touching one 
another and from each there had sprung a tree. When these trees had reached: 
the height of a man they intertwined and people said: ‘ they were joined by 
love in life as in death’ ” ’.® In another instance the same author, al-Sarraj, 
adds yet another detail. ‘ The tree apparently was of a kind foreign to that part 
of the world and no-one knew its name.’ ? 

Another love story on a similar pattern is that of Utba and Rayya which 
is narrated in the 681st night of the Arabian nights. ‘Abdallah ibn Ma‘mar 
al-Qaisi makes the acquaintance of ‘Utba at Medina and offers to supply the 
dowry which would enable him to marry Rayya. When finally, after raising 
many difficulties, Rayya’s father agrees to the match, ‘Utba is mortally 
wounded while he gallantly defends a caravan against brigands. He dies 
a day’s journey from Medina. Upon hearing of his wretched end, Rayya utters 
some suitable verses, and throwing herself from her litter is k-lled on the spot. 
She is buried together with Utba. When Ma‘mar visited the tomb seven 
years later he saw that ‘ a tall tree had growr. over it on which were red, yellow, 
and green strips of stuff’. He was told that the tree was called ‘ tree of the 
betrothed’ (shajarat al-‘ariisain).* 

Professor Grohmann, after rightly observing that the tree in our miniature 
has no connexion with representations of trees in other known early Islamic 
MSS, remarks that ‘ the branches come out to the right and left of the trunk 
in the middle at approximately equal angles with the foliage indicated by 
thick dots and the fruit scattered among the leaves and apparently without 
any connection with the tree’. Could not the short red lines (which are so 
unlike any fruit) be interpreted as strips of red stuff hung on a tree which is 
subject to special reverence ? The custom is widespread even nowadays in the 
Near East. 


1 Ja‘far b. Ahmad al-Sarraj, magdri‘-L-‘ushshag, edition of a.x., 1301, pr. 209-11. 

2 ibid., p. 139. 

3 ibid., p. 172. 

4 Alf laila wa laila, ed. Bülàq, 1251, vol. i, pp. 166 ff. ; E. W. Lane, The thousand and one 
nights, London, 1851. rz, 2838-42; Sir R. F. Burton, The Book of thousand nighis and a night, 
London, 1848, v, 289-94. 

* The reader will find it useful here to refer to tke colour-plate in Grchmann and Arnold, 
The Islamic book, see above, p. 209, n. 5. 
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It is not my intention to suggest that the Vienna fragment comes from 
‘a manuscript relating the story of ‘ ‘Afra and ‘Urwa’ or that of ‘ ‘Utba and 
Rayya’ but merely to point to the genre of belles-lettres to which it very likely 
belonged. 

There exist many stories of unhappy lovers who are united only in death. 
In Ibn al-Nadim's fihrist they are classified in the eighth book under the heading 
of night-entertainments (asmar) and fanciful tales (khurafat). In a chapter 
entitled ‘the names of Lovers who lived before Islam and about whom com- 
positions were written’ the learned tenth-century bibliographer groups no 
fewer than 45 titles and among them a kitab ‘urwa wa ‘afra.1 In another chapter 
he mentions 28 later love stories, and a special chapter is devoted to 49 tales 
about love affairs between humans and jinns. Ibn al-Nadim goes on to explain 
that this literary genre enjoyed such popularity under the Abbasids and 
especially during the reign of al-Muqtadir (295-320/908-32) that booksellers 
were fabricating and faking up stories to meet the constant demands of their 
customers,* 

It is to this period—the peak of the popularity of asmar and khurafat—that 
our undated fragment belongs on palaeographic grounds. 

Professor Grohmann referred for comparison to B. Moritz, Arabic 
palaeography, Cairo, 1905, pl. 41, and E. Tisserand, Specimina codicum 
orientalium, Bonn, 1914, pl. 55. The first of these references is to a donation- 
notice on a parchment Qur’an dated 216/831; the second to a Christian MS 
in the Vatican which Cardinal Tisserand dates to the ninth century, but which 
does not possess a dated colophon. A closer resemblance may be noted between 
our fragment and a Leningrad MS written in 279/892. A sample of the script 
has been reproduced by Fleischer.‘ Further useful comparisons may be made 
with the Chicago fragment of the Arabian nights published by Professor 
N. Abbott? All these point to the latter half of the ninth or the early years of 
the tenth century as the probable date of the Vienna fragment. 

What of the miniature which is doubtless contemporary with the text ? 
Mourning scenes and funeral processions occur with some frequency in the 
repertoire of early Islamic miniature painters. By contrast, representations 
of tombs and cemeteries are, to my knowledge, rather rare. An exception to 
this statement, however, is provided by the miniatures illustrating the eleventh 
Maqüma—the Magüma of Sawah—in ‘ Hariri’s Assemblies’. The group of 

1 Pihrist, ed. Flugel, p. 308. 

2 ibid., p. 308. 

3 of. K. Weitzmann, ‘ An early Copto-Arabic miniature in Leningrad ', Ars Islamica, x, 1953, 
. 120, fig. 1. 
: “A ean of the soripb was reproduced by H. L. Fleischer, ‘ Beschreibung der von Prof. 
Tischendorf im Jahre 1853 aus dem Morgenlande zuriickgebrachten ohristlich-arabischen Hand- 
schriften ', ZDMG, viu, 1857, who correctly dated it before the portion of the MS bearing the 
colophon burned up, ZDMG, xv, 1861, 385. 
5 N. Abbott, ‘ A ninth century fragment of the “ “Thousand Nights ” °, JNES, va, 1949, 


esp. pl. XVI and pp. 129 ff. The MS cannot be later than 266/879. See also G. Vajda, Album 
de paléographie arabe, Paris, 1958, pl. 4 (New Testament dated a.p. 902). 
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eleven illustrated MSS of the Magdmat at present known offers us an almost 
unique opportunity to observe changes in iconography and style by comparmg 
extensive cycles of miniatures executed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The text in rhymed prose is a tour de force of linguistic brilliance. Ita 
undisguised didactic purpose is obvious: to enable the student to memorize 
a rich and difficult vocabulary of rare words. Such a text requires no illustration ! 
The ‘ story ’ or collection of 50 episodes is a mere pretext for the masterly display 
of lexicographical knowledge. If anything, the illustrations are so many 
distractions to the reader from the original purpose of the work. There is 
every reason to assume that the manuscripts copied in Hariri’s lifetime were 
not illustrated. It is particularly fortunate that at least two of the 700-odd 
copies signed by Hariri in person (d. 516/1122) have survived to this day. They 
are dated 513/1119 1 and 514/1120 * respectively. Neither these contemporary 
manuscripts nor a third, copied by Hariri’s grandson and dated 557/1162, 
nor scores of other early copies, have illustrations. Miniatures seem to have 
been added only after the Magamat had attained the peak of their popularity 
and it still remains to be determined to what extent these illustrations were 
influenced by another widely popular work—the fables of Kalila wa Dimna. 

Basically, however, the Magamat illustrations adhere so closely to the text 
that models for the whole cycle could hardly bave been available. It is but 
right and proper that the originality of the miniatures should match that of the 
two chief characters in the book. That ubiquitous, eloquent, versatile scoundrel, 
Abii Zaid, and the learned, righteous narrator al-Harith ibn Hammam (who 
disapproves of Abii Zaid’s morals but is enthralled by his verbal pyrotechnics) 
are both true-to-life personages. It is not surprising to find that many of the 
illustrations give us some welcome glimpses of everyday hfe in the Islamic Hast 
and include some genre pictures of the highest quality. 

Elsewhere, I have had occasion to draw comparisons between the illustra- 
tions for the twelfth Magama which depict a gay party in a Damascene tavern.“ 
For the eleventh Maqüma we have an even more extensive series of illustrations 
which, among many interesting iconographic and stylistic data, provide us with 
useful comparative material for contemporary shapes of Islamic tombs. The 
narrator, al-Harith ibn Hammam, relates: ‘I was aware of hardness of heart 
while I sojourned at Sáweh. So I betook myself to the Tradition handed down, 
that its cure is by visiting the tombs. And when I had reached the mansion 
of the dead, the storehouse of mouldering remains, I saw an assemblage over 


1 H. Ritter, ‘ Autographs in Turkish libraries °, Orsens, v1, 1953, 69. The MS in the Univeraity 
Labrary, Istanbul. 

3 of. Brockelmann, GAL, Supp., 1, 487. 

3 Or. 2790; see for further references Ch. Rieu, Supplement io the catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts +n the BM, London, 1804, 686. 

* D S. Rice, ‘Deacon or drink: some paintings of Samarra re-examined’, Arabica, v, 
1958, esp. pp. 29 ff. and pls. VI-VITI. 
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a grave that had been dug, and a corpse that was being buried. So I drew 
aside to them meditating on the end of man, and calling to mind those of my 
people who were gone. And when they had sepulchred the dead, and the crying 
of alas | was over, an.old man stood forth on high, from a hillock, leaning on 
a staff. And he had veiled his face with his cloak, and disguised his form for 
craftiness ...’.! The stranger delivers a moving oration, exhorting the people 
gathered in the cemetery to think of the life hereafter and remember their 
departed. friends. Then, having concluded his speech, the stranger bares a 
bandaged arm (bandaged for fraud not fracture) and passes a purse around 
which is soon filled with the alms of his audience. But al-Harith recognizes the 
eloquent preacher to be none other than Abi Zaid in person. 

Of the eleven manuscripts with illustrations two have no miniatures for 
the eleventh Magama. These are the Vienna MS dated 734/1334 ? and a MS 
in the British Museum, Add. 7293. In the former some folios are missing and 
in the latter spaces were left by the scribe on fo. 56v and fo. 60v but no 
miniatures were painted in the blanks. 

In the plates which accompany this article, the miniatures have been 
arranged in what I provisionally believe to be their chronological sequence. 

l. Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, MS S. 23, fo. 65 (pl. II) 
undated [HOLTER no. 32].? 
2. Paris, BN, arabe 5847, fo. 29v (pl. III) 
(Schefer Hariri) dated 634/1237 [HOLTER no. 31]. 
3. Paris, BN, arabe 3929, fo. 26r (pl. IVa) 
fo. 26v (pL IVb) 
undated [HOLTER no. 18]. 
4. London, BM, Or. 1200, fo. 29v (pl. Va) 
dated. 654/1256 [HOLTER no. 34]. 
5. London, BM, Or. 9718, fo. 39r (pl. Vb) 
before 709/1310. 
6. Paris, BN, arabe 6094, fo. 33v (pl. VIa) 
often dated 619/1222 [HOLTER no. 25]. 
7. London, BM, Add. 22,114, fo. 21r (pl. VIb) 
: undated [HOLTER no. 35]. 
8. Oxford, Bodleian, Marsh 458, fo. 23r (pl. Vila) 
dated 737/1337 [HOLTER no. 77]. 
9. Manchester, John Rylands Library, arab. 680, fo. 32 (pL VIIb). 


This list requires some comment. Only three of the manuscripts have 
proper colophons. These are the ‘Schefer’ Hariri (No. 2) dated A.D. 1237 ; 
one of the three MSS in the British Museum (No. 4), which has suffered very 


1 Th. Chenery, The Assemblies of al-Hariri, London, 1876, 1, 164. 

* cf. K. Holter, Die Galen-Handschrift und die Makamen des Hariri der Wiener National- 
bibliothek, Wien, 1937, 20. 

3 Reference is made in each instance to Holter’s handlist and the supplement to it, seo 
above, p. 207, n. 3. 
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badly from re-painting,! dated a.D. 1256; and the Mamlük MS in Oxford 
of A.D. 1337 (No. 8). 

The scribe of another MS in the BM collection (No. 5) is known to us? 
but the MS cannot be dated with great accuracy because he was active for over 
half a century and died a septuagenarian (630-709/1232-1310). I would be 
inclined now to place his set of miniatures in the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century rather than in the early fourteenth century as I did before. 

The date of one of the Paris MSS (No. 6) is usually given as 619/1222. 
This dating is based not on a colophon (which is missing) but on two small 
Kufic inscriptions which appear on the hull of a boat in one miniature (fo. 68r) 
and on a schoolboy’s slate in another (fo. 167r): ‘made in the year 619’. 
I find it difficult to accept this early date. It might perhaps have been the date 
of the MS from which Paris 6094 was copied. On palaeographic grounds alone 
and for many stylistic details it seems to belong to the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century rather than the first. 

In their choice of subjects for illustration the miniature painters of the 
Hariri MSS do not follow identical lines. The anonymous painter of Paris 3929 
(No. 3) is the only one to provide two miniatures for the eleventh Magama, 
but the scribe of BM Or. 7293 must have had before him & model with two 
miniatures as he reserved two spaces in the text which were never filled.* 
The first miniature in the Paris MS (No. 3) depicts the narrator al-Harith b. 
Hammam seeking a ' cure for the hardness in his heart ' among the tombs of the 
cemetery of Sàwa (pl. IVa). In the second miniature two scenes, quite separate 
in the text, are joined: (a) the entombment of the corpse and (b) Abi Zaid 
delivering his moving address to the mourners (pl. IVb). It may well be that 
there existed originally three miniatures for the eleventh Maqāma : (i) al-Harith 
among the tombs, (ii) the entombment, (iti) Abū Zaid’s oration. The joining of 
(i) and (ii) has resulted m some stiffness and lack of cohesion in the com- 
position in Paris 3929. To the left we are shown the corpse being lowered into 
the grave, and some of those taking part in the task are twisted backwards to 
establish a link with the scene depicted to the right, a link not demanded by 
the text. In the second half of the picture the miniaturist sticks very closely 
to the text. Abū Zaid is perched on a hillock. His headcloth is drawn over his 
mouth, indicating that he is disgumed ; he is carrying a staff and a purse in 
which he will later make his lucrative collection. When the entombment 
scene is depicted separately, as in the ' Schefer' Hariri (No. 2) (pl. IIT) and 


* ef. H. Buchthal, ‘ Three illustrated Hariri manuscripts in the British Museum ', Burlington 
Magazine, LXXYIT, 1940, 144—152. 

* Not in Holter’s list. See L. A Mayer, ‘A hitherto unknown Daniascene artist’, Are 
Islamia, xx, 1942, 168. 

3 cf. D. S. Rice, ‘A miniature in an autograph of Shhab al-din Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umaii’, 
BSOAS, xxn, 4, 1961, 802 f. 

* T intend to demonstrate at a later date that some miniatures in this MS must be based on 
a model which was earlier than both the ‘ Schefer * Hariri and the Leningrad copy. 
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the Leningrad MS (No. 1) (pl. H) neither the narrator nor Abū Zaid appear 
and the compositions are more compact and impressive. 

In all the illustrated MSS in our possession the miniatures are concentrated 
in the prose part at the beginning of the eleventh Magdma (Steingass ed., 
pp. 79-81). It is very strange indeed to find that the entombment scene—the 
only one chosen by al-Wàsiti (the illustrator and scribe of the a.D. 1237 
* Schefer ' Hariri)—appears after the long verse oration of Abii Zaid immediately 
after the verse € دستة‎ le القوم می‎ pe N ‘3 (ed. Steingass, p. 85). Only 
one other MS, BM Or. 7293, would have had a miniature at precisely this point. 
It was never executed, however, and we cannot guess what its subject might 
have been. The Leningrad codex has its miniature at the very beginning of the 
Magama, where the text requires it ‘I saw an assemblage over a grave that had 
been dug, and a corpse that was being buried’. It represents, to my mind, 
an older version than the Paris miniature. 

Not only in the choice of the subject to be illustrated and in the placing 
of the miniature in the text, but also in the degree of their subservience to the 
literal requirements of the author the illustrators of the Magàmat differ con- 
siderably. In No. 3 Abü Zaid on his hill is pictured quite accurately but not 
absolutely so. He has a staff but does.not lean on it. His face is veiled but 
his arm is not bandaged. He also has a purse. In No. 4 (pl. Va) the staff is 
correctly used for Abū Zaid to lean on, but he has no purse. His face might 
originally have been veiled but almost all the faces in this MS were obliterated 
by some iconoclastically-minded person and later repainted by a totally 
unskilled one. The only original face in the miniature reproduced on pl. Va 
is that of the woman-mourner at the extreme right of the composition. In 
No. 5—a Damascene MS which closely adheres to a Mesopotamian model—we 
find in addition to all the details correctly depicted in No. 3 (pl. IVb) also 
Abū Zaid’s bandaged arm ‘ for fraud not fracture ' (pl. Vb), a detail consistently 
missing from all the other versions of the scene. In No. 6 (pl. VIa) the figure of 
the preacher had been cut out and most of it replaced by some ugly scribbling 
later. But the feet of Abū Zaid and the lower portion of his staff have survived 
and it is clear that he has been deprived by the miniaturist of his lofty perch 
on the hillock. He is standing barefoot on the level of the audience which he is 
haranguing. In No. 7 (pl. VIb) the purse has vanished and the staff, though 
indicated by faint outlines, was not painted. The only Mamlük version in our 
hands, No. 8 (pl. VIIa) (because the miniatures in the Vienna codex are missing), 
combines two scenes, or even three, in one with disastrous and occasionally 
meaningless results. To the right we see the crude version of an entombment 
with the narrator al-Harith to the extreme right ' meditating on the end of 
man’. In the left half of the miniature we see Abii Zaid without veil or purse 
and followed quite unnecessarily by a youth (probably an intruder from a totally 
different miniature). In his hand he brandishes not a staff but a battle-axe. 
Could this be a clumsy misunderstanding of the pick handled by some of the 
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grave-diggers (see pls. IT, III, IVb)? The miniature from the hitherto unpub- 
lished Manchester Hariri (No. 9) (pl. VIIb) is probably as late as the sixteenth 
century. Many of the miniatures in this MS are hardly above the level of 
crude folk art. Some of them are, however, closely linked with an early thirteenth 
century cycle not far removed from that of the Leningrad MS (No. 1). The 
illustration for the eleventh Magdma is not one of them. In the upper part, 
above a mausoleum-type structure, Abii Zaid addresses a crowd, in the lower 
part there is a shrivelled up burial scene, with three uninspired figures. 

It is clear from the foregoing observations that several seta of illustrations 
for Hariri’s Magümüt must have been in existence simultaneously. Some 
of the differences which have been noted are almost certainly due to the fact 
that the MSS in our hands are products of north and south Mesopotamian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian workshops. 

The shapes of tombs in these miniatures— which primarily concern us 
here—also show interesting variations. Burial customs are not only conserva- 
tive by their nature but regional peculiarities survive for many centuries with 
remarkable tenacity. For the sake of convenience I have grouped a selection 
of the tombs as shown in the illustrations for Hariri’s eleventh Maqaüma in 
the figure on p. 219. They fall readily into two groups: brick structures and 
masonry tombs. This division tallies with what I believe to be the origin of the 
various miniatures. Nos. 1-2, which are south Mesopotamian, and Nos. 3-4, 
possibly from northern Mesopotamia, have brick tombs. No. 5, certainly 
painted in Damascus but following closely a Mesopotamian model, shows what 
might well be brick tombs but their outlines are hard and the drafting lines of 
the courses could equally well apply to stone-work. The remaining MSS 
(Nos. 6-9) all have masonry tombs and nearly all humped tops. This is a 
characteristic Syrian feature? also current in Egypt with the advent of the 
Ayyübids. The appearance of this shape of cenotaph in MS No. 6 (Paris 6094) 
is evidence additional to that brilliantly presented by Dr. H. Buchthal for 
assigning it to a Syrian atelier—perhaps to Aleppo.? The masonry tomb 
of the Oxford Mamlük MS (No. 8) is shown in two elevations in my sketch 
on p. 219. Its lower portion has a wooden revetment quite common in 
cenotaphs of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

If we now turn again to the tombs depicted in the miniature of the Vienna 
fragment we see that they fit neither the carefully executed brick structures 
nor the masonry-built tombs of the Hariri MSS. There exists, however, a third 
variety of humbler graves roughly executed with uncut stones, plastered with 
mud (pl. VIIIe), whitewashed, and sometimes decorated with bright colours 


1 The goript is consistent with a much later dating than that proposed by Mingana, Catalogue 
of the Arabic manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1934, pp. 929-31, who would 
like to recognize in some owners’ marks traces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (ibid., 
p. 931 (4)). 

! of. e.g. J. Sauvaget, Les monuments ayyoubides de Damas, Paris, 1948, p. 187, fig. 86; 
K. Wulnnger and C. Watzinger, Damaskus, die islamische Stadt, Berlin, 1924, pl. 10b. 

3 See above, p. 209, n. 4. 
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1, Vienna fragment (Plate I); 2, Modern Syrian tomb (Plate VllTa-b); 
3 and 6 (Plate II); 4 and 5 (Plate IVa); 7, 8, 9 (Plate III); 10 (Plate Va); 
11 (Plate Vb); 12 (Plate VIb); 18 (Plate VIa); 14-16 (Plate VIIa); 
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(pl. VIIId, e). These simple graves co-exist side by side with the more elaborate 
ones and are to be found over such a wide area that it is impossible to localize 
the origin of the Vienna fragment by relying solely on this feature of the 
miniature. As for the tree, Grohmann has rightly pointed out that it is as 
different from the pictures of trees in Greek MSS as from their later Arabic 
translations in medical and botanical works, and also differs from trees depicted. 
on Syrian glass of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He assigns the Vienna 
fragment to Egypt, an attribution which I think we must accept and which can 
find some confirmation in the fluid treatment of vegetal details on Fatimid 
lustre pottery in the generation following that which produced the miniature 
under discussion. 

The Vienna fragment Chart. Ar. 25612 can be assigned on palaeographic 
grounds to the late ninth or early tenth century A.D. It consists of the remains 
of a slender elongated volume. On the recto of the first folio, here reproduced 
on pl Ia, are the scanty traces of what must have been the title. This 
probably consisted of five lines : 


1. [... which ?] [f e] [. . .] 
2. called... سمى ب[ ... ؟]‎ 
A OER BE mek 
4. and what wa(s ?) [o] وما كا‎ 
5. ^ 


On the verso of fo. 1 (pl. Ib) we have the beginning of the story starting with 
the basmala. On fo. 1 + © (pl. Ic) is the conclusion of the story, a miniature, 
and the beginning of a colophon. The verso of the folio is blank. This proves 
that the work consisted of a single quire. It was almost certainly a love-story 
of a type very popular at the close of the ninth century. The miniature 
at the end—perhaps one of several in the text—depicte two tombs, probably 
those of the heroes of the story. It is the earliest known illustration in an 
Arabic manuscript and can be dated to the late ninth or early tenth century A.D. 


THE EXALTED LINEAGE OF RIDWAN BEY: SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
MAMLUK GENEALOGY? 


By P. M. Horr 


(1) DESCRIPTION OF THE GENEALOGY 

HE subject of this paper is a small work entitled Qahr al-wujüh al-'abisa 
bi-dhikr nasab umar’ al-Jarákisa wa-tsülshs bi-Quraysh,? which might be 
rendered, * A cogent demonstration of the lineage of the amirs of the Circassians 
and its connexion with Quraysh'. Manuscripts exist in the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester and in the British Museum. The Rylands copy, com- 
pleted on 21 Rajab 1092/6 August 1681, states that the original work was 
finished on 1 Rajab 1041/23 January 1632. The British Museum copy is dated 
in the colophon 21 Hijja 1258/23 January 1843.3 The work is anonymous 
but the style and language suggest that its author was an ‘alim who enjoyed 

the patronage of a Mamluk amir, Ridwan Bey. 

The author begins by saying that he carried out research into the descent 
of the Circassians from Quraysh by order of Ridwàn Bey, whom, after a long 
string of honorifics, he entitles ‘the Commander of the noble Flag, Servant 
of the eminent Muhammadan Mafwnil,* trusting in the Powerful King, Ridwan 
Bey al-Kabir'. He says that he came on an essay (risala) by a certain Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad al-Safadi, ‘an admirable, learned and judicious historian’, 
the imam of a mosque in Ak Shehir, who died in 980/1572-3.5 This provides 
him with the material for his genealogy. 

He summarizes Safadi’s essay in an introduction, seven short chapters, 
and a long conclusion. The introduction deals with the universe before the 
creation of Adam, while the chapters relate the legendary history of the Ka'ba 
from Adam to the descendants of Isma‘il; the origin of Quraysh and their 
association with the Ka‘ba, the mission of Muhammad, and the dispersal 
of the tribes in the time of ‘Umar. This leads on in the seventh chapter to the 
real subject: of interest, a legendary account of the ancestry of the Circassians, 
which runs as follows : 

‘There was a clan of Quraysh called Banû ‘Amir, whose chief was Kisá ; 

1 This is an expansion of a paper read at the Conference of British Orientalists held at 
Manchester in September 1958. I am obliged to Professor Lewis for reading and commenting 
upon the draft. 

* Thus m the Rylands MS. The British Museum MS gives the title as Qahr al-wujith al-'ábisa 
bi-dhikr nasab al-Jarakisa min Quraysh. 

3 Rylands MS Arabic 791 (711), ff. 236-66. BM MS Or. 3030. I have not had access to 
the printed version of this work (Bülàq, 1287/1870—1), for which see the Catalogue of Dar al-Kutub 
al-Migriya, v, 1298; of. Brockelmann, GAL, Suppl. 1, 406. 

t Khádym al-Mahmil al-Muhammadi al-munif ; Rylands 237a. BM 3b reads Hamil al- Mahmil. 
The older (Rylands) reading may be a deliberate echo of the Ottoman sultanal title, Khadim 
al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn. See below, p. 228, n. 1, and pp. 229-30. 


5 This writer is not mentioned by Brockelmann, GAL, nor by Babinger, Geschwhtsschreiber 
der Osmanen. 
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he was their ruler and commander. He was the amir Kisa b. ‘Ikrima b. ‘Amr 
b. Wad (Rylands: Wadd) al-‘Amiri. It happened that they were exercising 
their horses at a feast when a palm-frond (alternatively, a reed) from the hand 
of the amir Kisà missed the mark and struck the eye of an Arab called Fuhayd, 
and put it out. They complained of him to the Caliph ‘Umar, who wished to 
retaliate upon him for his adversary, according to the Law. So he fled by night 
(sara laylan). When enquiry was made, it was said, “ Sarā ”, ie. “ He has 
gone with his people”. He came to the land of the Greeks,! seeking safety 
for himself, and he was called Sarakisé from that day.... This amir Kisa 
continued to pass from one locality to another until he came with his people 
to the land of Bursa. His army was about 30,000 persons. If anyone of the 
Greeks opposed him, he fought and slew him until the people feared him. 
This reached Qustantin, so he sent him a safe-conduct and ordered him to 
pass beyond the channel of Constantinople and choose what land he would. 
So he passed beyond with his people and withdrew to the waste land between 
the east and the west of the country of Constantinople. He found the country 
of al-Yünàn (BM, al-‘Iyiyaén) known formerly as the land of Alf Ráyiq, in 
the land of Bulghar.? It was formerly in the possession of the Armenians and 
the Greeks (al-Arwam) overcame them.... In it he found the remainder of the 
Armenians in numerous groups. He fought and defeated them and made his 
home in their country. His kinsmen said to him, '* We wonder at the speed with 
which these territories submit to us ", so he said to them, “ It is because of the 
strength of our courage " (min quwwat bäsnā for ba’sna). [They asked him, 
* What shall we call this abode?” He said “ Basna”’,] and it was so called 
and became a land of pleasant climate, abounding in soldiers, and now it 
is known as the land of the Jarakisa.’ 3 

The descendants of Kis& continued to live in this land, ‘ignorant of a 
revealed Scripture and not following a Holy Law, but their government [was] 
the government of the nomad Arabs, with submission to God Most High’. 
Two other Arab tribes also fled from Muslim to Byzantine territory; the 
Banti Ghassan under Jabala b. al-Ayham,* whom Safadi states to have been 
given fiefs by Qustantin in Jabal Arniid (presumably for Arna’ut, Albania), 
and the Umayyad Bani Mudlij These last, he says, settled in Spain (Bad 
al-Rüm al-Andalus) until they were overcome by the self-styled Fatimid, 
‘Ubaydallah al-Mahdi. 

The next topic is the return of the Banü ‘Amir to Islamic territory. Some 


1 The Arabio phrase, ard al Rim, may signify Erzerum. 

2 For Bulghar, ase below, p. 223, n. 1. I have not succeeded in identifying the other place- 
names, which ın this context are perhaps mythical. Alf Rayiq and in a later passage al-Fiyüriqa, 
are, in Arabic scupt, anagrams of al-Fagàri, al-Faq&riya, the name of the Mamluk household 
of which Ridwün was the head. Qustantin may be Constans II, the son of Herachus, but is more 
probably a generic name for any Byzantine emperor. 

3 Rylands 249b-250b ; BM 16b-17b. The passage in square brackets is omitted by BM. 

4 The flight of the Ghassán! ruler, Jabala b. al-Ayham, is historical. For the legend that the 
Circassians themselves were of Ghassáni origin, see pp. 228-9, and p. 229, n. 1. 
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returned openly, such as the tribe of Ashraf Bani ‘Amir in Sharqiya and the 
'Aw&mir of Upper Egypt. Others returned obscurely and as individuals, such 
as the founder of the Circassian Mamluk sultanate in Egypt, al-Zahir Barqüq 
b. Anas! 

The account of Barqüq is interesting. He is shown as the thirteenth (or 
fourteenth) descendant of Kis&, all the intervening names except Anas being 
Persian or Turkish. Emphasis is laid on his free origin, and two slightly variant 
accounts are given of the manner in which he was kidnapped into slavery. He 
was sold in Constantinople to the Mamluk amir Tashtamur al-Salihi and brought 
to Egypt, where he became the mamlük of Sultan al-Mansür ‘Ali b. al-Ashraf 
Sha'bàn. In due course Barqüq himself became sultan; the phrase used, 
intahat slayhi al-riyàsa, is that used in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of Mamluk grandees who acquired the supremacy over their colleagues—in this 
later period it preceded chronologically the use of the expression shaykh al-balad.* 

The Circassian Mamluk sultans who followed Barqüq are then listed. A key 
position in the genealogy is given to al-Ashraf Barsbày (825-42/1422-38), 
of whom it is said, ‘ Barsbay was at first a mamlūk of Barqüq ; then it appeared 
that he was his kinsman (walad ‘ammshs), so he emancipated him. Then he 
advanced him through the ranks and so he continued until the supremacy 
fell to him (sntahat ilayhi al-riyása) and he sat upon the throne of the kingdom 
and administered Egypt '.* 

After speaking of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt by Selim, the genealogy 
gives an account of a supposed descendant of Barsbay as follows : 

‘The Circassians dispersed to all parts, fearing lest they should be killed. 
Some returned to the country of Jarkas (alternatively, Sarkas). Among those 
Circassians who returned to seek concealment was the amir Rustum®.... 
and Rustum was at that time thirteen years old. When he returned to the 
country of his people, he joined his kinsmen and retainers (?) and married 
a girl of his kindred at his residence, Basna. He had many children by her. 


1 He is further styled al-Jahrkasi al-Bulghari al-‘Uthmani. Cf. his correct style as given by 
Ibn Taghri Birdi (Nwujüm, ed. Popper, v, 362; tr. Popper, History of Egypt 1382-1469 A.D., 1,1): 
al-‘Uthmani al-Yalbughawi al-Jürkasi. The genealogist’s al-Bulghart would seem to be an 
ignorant emendation of al-Yalbughawi (ie. the mamlik of Yalbughé) and, in its turn, would 
account for the curious situation of ‘ the land of the Bulghür' in Circassia (see above, p 222). 
Al-‘Uthméni derives from the name of the slave-merchant (Uthmin b. Musáfir) who imported 
Barqüq into Egypt. The genealogist's account of Barqüq's early career is muddled. He was 
never a mamlük of Tashtamur, against whom he conspired, nor of Sultan al-Ashraf Sha'bàn, 
but was in the service of the sultan's sons (Nujüm, v, 364; tr., 1, 2-3). His father's name, given 
as Anas by Ibn Taghri Birdi, is arabicized to Anas in his funerary inscription (Max van Berchem, 
Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, Paris, 1903, 1, no. 189). No genealogy is provided for Anag 
by either Ibn Taghri Birdi or the funerary insoription. 

* Reigned 778-83/1376-81, the penultimate Turkish Mamluk sultan. He is, however, 
described in the genealogy as the twenty-third ruler of the Kurdish Ayyubids in Egypt. 

3 of. the expression used by Muhibbi of Ridwan Bey, in'aqada 'alayhi riyisat Misr. It is 
interesting to note that Ibn Abi al-Surür says of Ridwan, ‘ He came to be called mvanably in 
Cairo, “ the Shaykh Ridwin”’: ALKawükib al-sa’ira, BM Add. 9978, f. 67a. 

4 Rylands 255b-256a ; BM 21b. 

* His genealogy is given for six generations back to Sultan al-Ashraf Barsbay. 
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Al-Khawájaki! al-Gharigi (BM, al-'Arifi) al-Ugayli Hasan b. al-Sabbagh of 
the town of Tripoli has stated that he arrived to trade in the land of Jahrkas 
and met this king Rustum. He saw him administering all those districts, aware 
of his worth and lineage from al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay, the ruler of Egypt, 
which was confirmed and witnessed by all there. When this Hasan b. al-Sabbagh 
came to Egypt, he told this to Azdamur [Ozdemir] the Elder [al-Kabir], who 
confirmed it as true, for he was one of the Circassian amirs and knew all that 
befell them. And when Rustum married his cousin, she bore him three sons and 
two daughters. The Grand Vezir Sinan Pasha, Lord of the Black Sea, wrote 
for him to return to the Ottoman Porte. The letter reached him by the hand of 
Muhammad Agha, the Circassian. Having read it and understood ita contents, 
he sent his reply in Arabic soript, and it is said that he sealed it with the seal 
of his ancestor, al-Ashraf. Its contents, after the opening, were as follows, 
“ Let it then be known, honourable Minister, that God Most High has recom- 
pensed us with all good and given us sons, thus and thus ". And he enumerated 
them, three sons, and specified their names, the eldest, Khan Fadl; the middle 
one, Barsbayk 3; and the youngest, Janbayk ‘Aziz.4 This letter was found 
in the treasury of the Grand Vezir Sinan Pasha after his death (alternatively, 
before his death). This amir Rustum never entered the gate of the city of 
Constantinople, out of fear for himself. He lived until the accession of Sultan 
Selim the Younger, and the progeny of Rustum live in those parts until now.’ 5 

The remainder of the work recapitulates the genealogy. Ridwan Bey is 
described as the son of Janbayk ‘Aziz and the grandson of Rustum al-Ashraf, 
whose ancestry is traced to Barsb&y, thence to Timurbugha, the grandfather of 
Barqiiq,® thence to Kisa, ‘Adnan, and Adam. The names are given of Ridwün 
Bey’s own sons, the amirs Mahmid, Uzbak, Muhammad, Murad, Abū Yazid 
(BM, Aba Yazid), 'Ashür, and Khüshqadam. 


(2) IDENTIFICATION OF THE SUBJECT OF THE GENEALOGY 
At the time when the genealogy was compiled, there were two prominent 


1 Khawdjaki هد‎ an alternative form to khawija. The plural, khawajakiya, appears in texta 
of the Mamluk sultanate with the significance of ' slave-merchants '. See D. Ayalon, L'esclavage 
du mamelouk, Jerusalem, 1951, p. 37, n. 2. Ton al-Sabbagh was therefore presumably a sixteenth- 
century slave-merchant. 

3 Koja Sinan Pasha, governor of Egypt in 1568, whence he conquered the Yemen, and 1574. 
He campaigned in Georgia (1580) and was appointed grand vezîr, an office whioh he held five 
times in all. He planned to connect the Black Sea with the gulf of Nicomedia by a canal. 
D. 4 Sha‘bin 1004/3 April 1596. The reference to him in the text as ‘ grand vezir’ (al-sadr 
al-a‘zam) cannot be derived from Safadi, whose death-date is given as 980/1572-3, 

3 Thus if exactly transliterated, but the name should perhaps be read Bars Bey. 

* The name should perhaps be read Jan Bey. Rylands (f. 262a) gives the variant Khanbayk 
(Khan Bey). 

5 Rylands 201a4-202b; BM 26a-27a. 

* Tho fictitious nature of this section of the genealogy, which lists nine generations between 
Barsbay and Timurbugha, is olear from the following considerations : 

(i) Neither Barsbày's own insoriptaons nor the Manhal sûfî (Wiet, Cairo, 1932, p. 93, no. 644) 
give any indication of his parentage. 

(ii) The reputed grandfather of Barquq, Tumurbugha, is not mentioned either by the Manhal 
sûfî (pp. 04-5, no. 650) or in the funerary insoription of Anas, his alleged son. 
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beys named Ridwan, one of whom seems indisputably to be the subject of this 
genealogy. A notice of him appears in Muhibbi’s biographical dictionary, where 
he is described as Amir al-Hajj, for which title the genealogist's Hamil al-Mahmil 
al-Muhammadi al-Sharif is a Synonym. 

Muhibbi says that his subject, the amir Ridwan b. ‘Abdallah al-Ghaffari, 
was a Georgian (Kurjt). At first he was a mamlük of Dhu al-Faqür, an amir 
of Egypt. After his master’s death, he had a lean time, but subsequently 
rose to eminence, four of his own mamlüks becoming beys like their master. 
He was a successful Commander of the Pilgrimage, and held this office for 
over 20 years. In the time of Muhammad Pasha (ie. Muhammad Pasha 
Bultanzade, 1047-50/1637-40), he was dismissed from this command by the 
sultan, at the governor’s request. He went to Istanbul, where he was imprisoned 
by Murad IV. Released by Sultan Ibrahim I (succeeded 1049/1640), he returned 
to Egypt, regained his lost possessions, and was recognized as premier bey 
(in‘agada ‘alayhi riyasat Mssr).? In the time of Ahmad Pasha (1058-61/1648-51), 
further troubles arose and he was again dismissed from the command of the 
Pilgrimage, which was conferred on ‘Ali Bey, the governor of Girga. The 
supersession of Ahmad Pasha by ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha (1061-2/1651-2), 
however, nullified this further attempt to remove Ridwan from power. He 
died in 1066/1655-6. 

This identification is not completely free from difficulties. There is a serious 
divergence between the genealogy and Muhibbi over the parentage and ethnic 
origin of Ridwan. Muhibbi’s statement that Ridwün was a Georgian may 
be due to a failure to distinguish between two Caucasian peoples, the Georgians 
and Circassians, both of which furnished mamiltizs to the Muslim world. His 
unexplained ‘ al-Ghaffari’ is almost certainly an error for ‘ al-Faqari’, perhaps 
the fault of a copyist or printer. The patronymic ‘ Ibn ‘Abdallah ’ is of a type 
commonly used by devshirme recruits or Caucasian tribute-children : in either 
case it implies non-Muslim parentage.’ Two alternative explanations of this 
divergence are possible : either that Muhibbi was completely misinformed as to 
Ridwan’s origin, or that the pedigree given in the genealogy is wholly spurious. 
An examination of the motives behind the compilation of the genealogy may 
assist us to decide which is the more probable explanation. 

Some other sources of information on the character and career of Ridwan 
Bey may first be briefly noted. The most detailed are the chronicles which 
form part of two works by the seventeenth-century Cairene writer, Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. Abi al-Surür al-Bakri 21-9100307. The earlier of these 
is in Al-Rawda al-zahiya fi wulat Misr wa-l-Qalura al-Mu'szzxya.^ It goes down 

1 Muhammad al-Muhıbbî, Khulasat al-athar fi a‘yan al-qarn al-hadi ‘ashar, Būlāq, 1290, 
x, 164-8. 2 See above, p. 223, n. 3. 

3 This formula is also used for the Mamluk üfi, Shahin b. ‘Abdallah al-Jarkasi (d. a.m. 945). 
See Abi al-Fath ‘Abd al-Hayy b. al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, Shadharat al-dhahab fi akhbar man dhahab, 
Cairo, 1361, vrir, 302. 


4 Bodleian MS Pocock 80. A second Bodleian copy, MS Bruce 35, continues the list of 
governors to 1061/1651, but without further details of events. 
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to the year 1041/1631-2 and mentions a certain Ridwan Bey al-Zulfigari 
(i.e. al-Faqàri) as Commander of the Pilgrimage in 1040 and 1041. In the 
` latter year, he took part in a military expedition to the Hijàz. The second of 
Ibn Abi al-Surür's chronicles, in Al-Kawaktb al-sa tra (or al-siyara) ft akhbar 
Misr wa-l-Qahira,* transcribes the earlier chronicle to 1041 and then continues 
with a very detailed account of events to 1062/1651-2. Full information is 
given on the clashes, described by Muhibbi, between Ridwün Bey and the two 
governors, and in general Muhibbi’s account is supported. Between these two. 
incidents, there was a serious struggle with Muhammad Pasha laydarzüde 
in 1057/1647-8, which is not mentioned by Muhibbi, but which Ibn Abi al-Surür 
recounts in much detail. It is clear from Al-Kawakib al-s@’tra that Ibn Abr 
al-Surir had close personal relations with Ridwan, whom he regarded with 
respect, | 

A later chronicle, the anonymous Zubdat ikhtisar ta rtkh Misr, which ends 
in 1111/1699-1700, adds little to our information on Ridwan Bey but gives the 
precise date of his death as 23 Jumada II 1066/18 April 1656. Much later 
still is Jabarti’s great history, which begins formally only with the twelfth 
Hijri century. It contains, however, a reference to this Ridwan Bey, whom 
Jabarti distinguishes as Sahib al-‘Imara. Jabarti’s brief note is as follows : 

‘The majority of the amirs of Egypt trace their origin to one of the two 
houses, the house of Balfiya and the house of Ridwan Bey Sahib al-‘Imara, 
who died in 1065 leaving no sons; but he left Hasan Bey, the Commander of 
the Pilgrimage, and [the names of nine other beys follow]. This Ridwàn Bey 
was greatly respected and of high authority. He held the command of the 
Pilgrimage for many years and was a pious man, observing the Fast, prayer, 
and the dhikr. He built the quarter known by his name * outside the Zuwayla 
Gate by his house, and he established a wagf for his freedmen and for pious 
and charitable objects.’ 5 

It will be noted that there is a slight discrepancy between Jabarti and the 
earlier writers over the date of Ridwan’s death. This is sufficiently explained 
by Jabarti's later date of writing and by the minor importance of the point 
to him. The fact that Muhibbi mentions four, and Jabarti ten, beys of Ridwan’s 
household may perhaps be due to Muhibbi enumerating only those created in 
Ridwan’s hfetime. Some difficulty is presented by Jabarti’s explicit statement 
that Ridwan Bey left no son, whereas the genealogy names seven; but the 
high mortality rate among the children of the Mamluks is well known and quite 
possibly all seven predeceased their father. 


1 His appointment was recent, smece in Jumada I 1038/Jan.—Feb. 1629 the Commander of 
the Pilgrimage had been a certain Qàngüh, who was then appointed governor of the Yemen and 
Abyssinia. 

* BM MS Add. 9973. Another copy (4L-Kawakib al-siyára) ın the Rylands Library, Arabie 
MS 693. 

* BM MS Add. 9972. 

4 Hence presumably his cognomen, Sahib aL-*Imàra ' The Master of the Building ’. 

5 This information is given in the obituary of Hasan Agha Balfrya; Jabarti, T'a'rikh, 1, 01. 
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The other prominent Ridwan Bey of this period is not mentioned by 
Muhibbi, but appears in the other sources listed with the cognomen of Abu 
al-Shawarib. He belonged to the rival Mamluk group of the Qasimiya, and his 
identification with the subject of the genealogy is precluded by the fact that 
he was never Commander of the Pilgrimage. His only connexion with Mecca 
appears to be that he took part in the expedition of 1041. Jabarti states that 
he became prominent after the death of the other Ridwan, and this is on the 
whole corroborated by the earlier chronicles. The junior status of Abi al- 
Shawarib supports the identification of the subject of the genealogy with the 
Faqàri Ridwan Bey, since the epithet al-Kabtr, applied by the genealogist, 
generally indicates seniority when used in Mamluk contexts. 


(3) PuRPOSE OF THE GENEALOGY 

The composer of the genealogy seeks to establish two things: a connexion 
between his patron, Ridwan Bey al-Kabir, and the Circassian Mamluk sultanate ; 
and a further connexion between the Circassians (and hence Ridwan Bey) 
and Quraysh. His proof of a connexion between Ridwan and the Circassian 
sultans is feeble in the extreme, being nothing more than an assertion that 
Ridwan was the son of Janbayk ‘Aziz and the grandson of Rustum. It is 
noticeable that, in contrast to the abundant information given on Rustum, 
Janbayk ‘Aziz is only known from a passing mention by Ibn al-Sabbagh. 
Had Ridwan been in fact the son of Janbayk ‘Aziz, one might have expected 
him to have furnished the genealogist with material about his father at least 
as copious as the information concerning Rustum. The absence of such material, 
as well as the fact that the account of Rustum himself is not derived from 
Ridwan but from persons outside Rustum's family, strongly suggests that the 
genealogist arbitrarily derived Ridwan from the family of a Circassian chief 
of whom he learnt from a literary source. 

The account of Rustum and his career after the Ottoman conquest of 
Egypt is not inherently impossible but his descent from Barsbay is asserted 
without any attempt at proof. In view of what is known about the exclusion 
of the sons of Mamluks from office under the Circassian sultanate, it is most 
unlikely that a descendant of a sultan should, in the fifth generation, emerge 
from the awlad al-nàs and re-enter the privileged Mamluk military aristocracy. 
The principle of Mamluk society under the sultans was the superiority of the 
Mamluk household to the natural family. In the neo-Mamluk society of 
Ottoman Egypt, however, this principle was no longer rigorously maintained : 
the aristocratic clans which developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries contained both hereditary and mamluk members. The provision of 
a family tree for Rustum, linking him with two Mamluk sultans, appears 
as the natural anachronism of a genealogist familiar only with the neo-Mamluk 
period. 

The anachronistic and spurious character of this genealogy itself bears 
witness to its compiler’s determination to link Ridwan Bey with the Circassian 
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sultans. The period of its compilation was the time when Mamluk power 
revived in Egypt! after the century of Ottoman dominance which began 
with the suppression of Janbardi al-Ghazáli ? and Kha’in Ahmad.? In Ibn Abi 
al-Surür's earlier chronicle, Al-Rawda al-zahtya, almost to its close in 1041/ 
1631-2, the political history of Egypt centred around its Ottoman governors. 
Not all the pashas were strong rulers but they were far from being prisoners 
in the Citadel, as depicted in European historical tradition. There were in 
these years riots of the soldiery, the first in 997/1589, and as early as 975/1567 
a pasha was assassinated, but the conduct of affairs remained in the governors’ 
hands. The Mamluk beys, whose relationships and rivalries dominate the 
history of eighteenth-century Egypt, were in this earlier period transient figures, 
lacking substance and character, until 1040/1630-1, when, quite suddenly, 
their power and corporate spirit are revealed in the events leading to the 
deposition of Misi Pasha. From this point the beys rather than the pashas 
occupied the centre of the stage, and the Mamluk grandees become more than 
names. 

One of the earliest figures of this Mamluk revival, the first whose career 
can be reconstructed in detail, was this Ridwan Bey Amir al-Hajj al-Sharif, 
and in the genealogy itself we may see a manifesto asserting the historical 
continuity of the Mamluk beys with the Mamluk sultans. The genealogy is 
a deliberate attempt to set the seventeenth-century resurgence of Mamluk 
power in the context of Egyptian history and thereby, in some degree, to 
legitimatize it. The use of spurious genealogy for such a purpose is not 
unprecedented : one recalls, for example, the official Ottoman tradition linking 
the dynasty with the Oghuz,* and, at the other pole of the Muslim world, the 
claim of the Funj sultans of Sinnàr to be the descendants of the Umayyads." 

The attempt of the genealogist to derive the Circassians from Quraysh 
thus appears to be something more serious than historical fantasy or servile 
flattery of an influential parvenu. The derivation of the Circassians from 
an Arab origin goes back to the period of the Mamluk sultanate. Ibn Khaldün 
gives a tradition (which he regards as inexact) that ‘ they are descendants of the 


1 The Mamluk revival in Egypt may plaumbly be connected with the moreasing role of the 
Caucasian element in the Ottoman state, which becomes noticeable during the seventeenth 
century. One aspect of this development was the polarization of authority in the central govern- 
ment between the Imperial Household (#ndertin), in which Caucasian personnel predominated, 
and the Grand Vizierate (Bab-+ * Al), which was staffed by free-born Turkish-speaking Muslims, 
mostly of Rumelian descent. 

3 Janbardi al-Ghazali, a former Mamluk amir appointed governor of Damascus by Selim, 
revolted against Suleyman and assumed in 1521 the title of Sultan al-Haramayn ‘ the Sultan of 
the Two Sanctuaries’. The significance of this title should be considered m the light of my 
remarks below (pp. 228-30). See Muhammed b. Tülün in H. Laoust, Les gouverneurs de Damas, 
Damascus, 1952, 158. 

3 Kha’in Ahmad Pasha, who claimed the sultanate of Egypt in 1523, was himself of Caucasian 
origin ; Halil Inalerk, * Ahmad Pasha Kha’in’, EI, 2nd. ed., 203, states that he was a Georgian. 

4 of. P. Wittek, The rise of the Otoman Empire, London, 1938, 7-13. 

5 For one version of this pedigree, see A. H. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, 
Cambridge, 1922, rr, 132 ; MS A. 11, rrr. 
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Ghassünis who entered bilad al-Rüm with Jabala b. al-Ayham at the time of 
Heraclius’ retreat from Syria’.1 Now, if Ridwan’s aim had simply been to 
obtain historical respectability, this tradition (which was still current in Egypt 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest) would have been sufficient. But this 
* established legend ’, if I may use the term, is, as we have seen, deliberately 
rejected for a new fabrication which makes Bani Ghassan the ancestors of the 
Albanians, derives the Circassians from the Qaysi tribe of Quraysh, instead 
of the Yamani tribe of Ghassan, and gives them for ancestor the Muslim Kisé 
in place of the Christian Jabala. 

The nature of these changes suggests the motive of the new fabrication. 
They were connected with Ridwan’s position as Amir al-Hajj. The command 
of the Pilgrimage was one of the great offices of state in Ottoman Egypt, as it 
had been under the Mamluk sultans. Immediately after the Ottoman conquest, 
an attempt seems to have been made to reduce its status, since in 924/1518-19 
it was held by the muhtasib, a member of the judiciary, instead of a military 
officer. But in 925/1519-20, the command was given to a Mamluk, the secretary 
of the viceroy, Kha’ir Bey. In the three following years an important Mamluk 
amir, Jānim al-Sayfi, governor of Bahnas& and the Fayyüm, was appointed to 
the command.* Thereafter information is sparse until the early seventeenth 
century, by which time the post was regularly held by a bey, although Ridwan 
was perhaps the first to be continuously reappointed over a long period of 
years. 

His dignity as Amir al-Hajj made it expedient for his putative forefather 
to be a Muslim (even if a lapse had to be admitted after Kisi’s time) and a 
Qurashi. The stress which the genealogist lays on the ancient association of 
Quraysh with the service of the Ka‘ba is not a piece of pious antiquarianism 
but is intended to reflect glory upon the person and office of Ridwan Bey. 

At this point another consideration enters. The Ottoman conquest of Egypt 
and Syria brought little material profit to the sultanate, while it imposed a heavy 
burden on its strategy and military resources. The acquisition of these Arab 
provinces added only a single jewel to the sultan’s regalia, but it was a jewel 
of unique and paramount importance to a Muslim ruler. From the defunct 
Circassian Mamluk sultanate (not, significantly, from the ‘Abbasid puppet- 
caliphs of Cairo) 5 Selim and his successors had assumed the title of ‘ Servant 
of the Two Noble Sanctuaries’ (Khddim al-Haramayn al-Sharsfayn) and with 
it the functions of provisioning the Hijéz, and of organizing and protecting 
the two great Pilgrimage-caravans of Cairo and Damascus. During the 300 
years between Selim’s conquest of Egypt and Muhammad “Ali Pasha’s defeat 
of the Wahhábis, concern to maintain this title by the proper discharge of its 


1 of. D. Ayalon, ‘The Circassians in the Mamluk kingdom’, JAOS, rxix, 3, 1949, 137. 
Ayalon gives the following references : Ibn Khaldün, 1948 al-'ibar, Cairo, 1284, v, 472 ; Ibn Iyüs, 
Bada’s‘ al-zuhür, Constantinople, 1932, v, 193. 

3 Ibn Iyàs, Bada’s‘ al-zuhür, Istanbul, 1932, 241, 284, 285, 200, 312, 325, 439. 

* T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, Oxford, 1924, 144-5. 
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attendant obligations was a perennial consideration in Ottoman policy towards 
the Arab provinces. Recognition of the importance of this is a key to the 
understanding of the relations then subsisting among the authorities in Istanbul, 
Cairo, Damascus, and Mecca. 

Seen in this light, the assertion by the genealogist that Ridwin Bey Amir 
al-Hajj was descended both from the Mamluk sultans and from Quraysh 
was a twofold challenge to Ottoman authority. From the first, Selim and his 
successors had exercised their functions as Servants of the Two Noble 
Sanctuaries by delegation. During the reigns of the conqueror and of Süleymàn 
the Magnificent, the subordination of these delegates had been clear, but in 
the years when Ridwan Bey flourished, from 1040/1631 to 1066/1656 the 
situation, in Egypt at least, had changed. Energetic and vigorous though 
Murad IV was, his rule left little mark on the remote and self-centred province 
of Egypt—indeed his preoccupations elsewhere may have contributed to the 
Mamluk resurgence. He was followed in 1049/1640 by Ibrahim I, who was 
barely sane, and he in turn, in 1058/1648, by the seven-year-old Mehmed IV. 
During his long tenure of the command of the Pilgrimage, Ridwin was 
effectively and ‘conspicuously fulfilling many of the sultan’s duties towards 
the Two Noble Sanctuaries. The genealogy implies that Ridwan Bey exercised 
his functions, not as a delegate of the remote Ottoman sultan, but by a species 
of hereditary right derived from Mamluk and Qurashi ancestors, 


(4) 83 


The conclusions reached from a study of the genealogy may be summarized 
as follows : 

(i) The genealogy as such is spurious. The chain linking Barqüq and 
Barsbày with Quraysh is fictitious; that connecting Rustum with Barsbay 
and the grandfather of Barqüq is highly dubious; Rustum himself may have 
been a real person but Ridwan’s descent from him is unsupported. Muhibbi’s 
' Ridwan. b. ‘Abdallah ’ is a truer statement of this Mamluk grandee’s origin. 

(ii) The motive of the genealogy is to exalt the person and position of 
Ridwan, and the manner in which this is done conveys an implicit claim to his 
superiority over the Ottoman sultan. 


One further point may be made. The document is symptomatic of that 
tendency towards autonomy which often characterized the history of the Arab 
provinces in the Qttoman period. Before Ridwan’s time the tendency had 
appeared in Fakhr al-Din Man and Bakr the Sübashi of Baghdad. After 
him it was to be seen in Zahir al-‘Umar and ‘Ali Bey, the ‘Azm pashas of 
Damascus and the Mamluk pashas of Baghdad. Ridwan never asserted as high 
a degree of independence as did these other notables, although Murad IV’s 
actions suggest that he was regarded with much suspicion. Had circumstances 
developed differently, this obscure genealogy might have been adduced as the 
title-deed of a Mamluk sovereign in seventeenth-century Egypt. 


A STANDARD PASHTO 
By D. N. MacKznziE 


1. Among modern Iranian languages, other than Persian, Pashto shares pride 
of place with Kurdish as regards both area of territory and number of 
speakers. Both languages, moreover, are prolific in dialects, but there any 
similarity ends. 

The features differentiating one Kurdish dialect from the next are mainly 
morphological The differences are also progressive, in the sense that when 
dialect xr differs from dialect I in only one feature, the next further dialect rr 
will differ from I in both this and some other feature, or features. It can be 
said, in other words, that the extent of the morphological differences between 
any number of Kurdish dialects is roughly proportional to the distances between 
them. One obvious effect of this phenomenon is that to this day no standard 
Kurdish has emerged as a literary vehicle with any wide scope or vogue. 

The case with Pashto is quite the reverse. The morphological differences 
between the most extreme north-eastern and south-western dialects are com- 
paratively few and unimportant. The criteria of dialect differentiation in Pashto 
are primarily phonological. With the use of an alphabet which disguises these 
phonological differences the language has, therefore, been a literary vehicle, 
widely understood, for at least four centuries. This literary language has long 
been referred to in the West as ‘common’ or ‘standard’ Pashto without, 
seemingly, any real attempt to define it. 

The increase in literacy among Pashto speakers has given rein to a natural 
tendency to use phonetic rather than standard spellings. It is perhaps surprising 
to find support for this somewhat parochial behaviour among Pashtuns at a 
time when literate Kurds everywhere are thinking of a utopian ‘ unity ' of their 
language. Yet this has been the effect of almost every innovation of recent 
years + and may be expected to continue if, and when, the Afghan Academy 
(Patto Polana) proceeds to introduce a Latin alphabet.? If only on this account 
it seems opportune to attempt to define standard Pashto in more concrete 
phonemic terms than any adaptation of the Arabo-Persian script permits. 


2. Of the 36 consonant signs of the standard alphabet seven, Š 5 ض ص‎ b 
+ ورع‎ appear almost exclusively in loanwords of Arabic origin and represent no 
additional phonemes of Pashto. They are mere ‘allographs’, marked in the 
transliteration by a subscript line. Three signs, 7 رق ف‎ to some extent 
represent ‘ elegant phonemes ’.? Of the remaining 26 only those numbered 1-5 


1 See G. Morgenstierne, Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, Oslo, 1926, 10 ; W. Lentz, 
‘Die Paschto-Bewegung’, ZDMG, xov, 1, 1941, 118; Begam Jamal, ‘Yaw xat’, Abaseen 
(Karachi), June 1957. 

2 See W, Lentz, Lateinalphabet fur das Paschto, Berlin, 1937. 

3 See H. Penzl, A grammar of Pashto: a descriptive study of the dialect of Kandahar [GPK], 
Washington, D.C., 1955, § 37. 
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Standard Pashto alphabet and transliteration : 


| () >` z E = 
ب‎ b ر‎ 7 EE" 
es dp 41 flu اف‎ f 
D t 5 2 e q 
> t 3 i3 p. k 
c 8 2 j 4 eS و‎ 
‘a f [ds] U^ 8 d l 
c cul c^ šin 1 m 
‘a U : Ut 25 Ö n 
C ^ [h] ص‎ 8$ 9 ^ [ti 
Boc o? z E (w) 
E d A d ° h 
> di m A 


require any further description as they alone are realized appreciably differently 
in different dialects. The details, already well-known, may be summarized 
in the following table : 


Dialects 

SW SE NW NE 

(Kandahar) (Quetta) (Central (Yusufzai) 
Ghilzai) 

l.c [ts] c (8) (s) 
2.7 [dz] j (z) (2) 
3. £ [3] ž 2 (9): 
4. + [x] (2) * y* [i] (9) 
5. s [g] (3) 3 & 4 [e] (z) 


It will be seen that, moving away from the south-western dialect, there is 
a steady depletion in the inventory of consonant phonemes, owing to coincidence 
with existing phonemes (in parentheses). 

3. Penzl,5 observing that ‘the Kandahar dialect . . . is the only dialect 
which has a phonemic system corresponding to the prevailing orthography’, 
makes the following inference. ‘The correlation between the Kandahar 
phonemic pattern and the graphic pattern of the special Pashto symbols of the 


1 See Morgenstierne, Etymological vocabulary of Pashto [EVP], Oslo, 1927, 105; Report... 
Afghanistan, 11. 

2 See GPK, 5 34.38; EVP, 106, s.v. gay. 3 Bee GPK, § 35.2; EVP, 49, s.v. maz. 

* See GPK, § 34.3; EVP, TT, s.v. foa. 5 GPK, ch. 1, § 4.4. 
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Arabic alphabet is so close that we must assume that these symbols were created 
in the area of the Kandahar dialect. Kandahar appears to be the cradle of the 
Pashto alphabet.’ In short, the derivation of the signs 4, 5 from %, š could 
only have occurred in the south-west, where they represent z, s respectively. 

This is in direct opposition to Morgenstierne’s earlier hypothesis! that 
* when the orthography of Pashto was fixed in the 16th century, the distinction 
between š, £ and z, g seems still to have been preserved even among the north- 
eastern tribes, who were probably the creators of Pashto literature ’. 

It would be rash to decide this question on orthographic evidence alone, 
but there is this to be said in support of the ‘ north-eastern’ hypothesis. An 
earlier orthographic tradition than that now prevailing once existed. In the 
earliest known Pashto manuscript, written in a.m. 1061/A.p. 1651,3 > (with 
subscript dot) is written for j, » (i.e. sign 4) for 2, and > (with central dot) 
for f. These signs were still used in a MS Diwan of Mirzà,? dated a.m. 1101/ 
A.D. 1690, but were abandoned shortly after. 

In a MS Diwan of the (+) Yusufzay poet Najib,“ written in a.m. 1108/ 
A.D. 1696-7, the copyist, Gul Muhammad Pesdwart, was presumably responsible 
for the change from the old signs used in his model to the new. In one case only, 
when he noticed the difficulty too late to change the alphabetical order of the 
Diwan, was he obliged to preserve the sign > at the end of the rhyme word. 
Elsewhere he changed this to Ci now used for both c and j. This suggests 
(a) that the older tradition was not exclusively Roshani, and (b) that the new 
signs still represented distinct phonemes in the north-east at this date. At 
the time of consciously disguising one distinction (viz. that between c and j, 
which still exists) the scribes would be unlikely to perpetuate other distinctions 
(between d, d, 2 and other phonemes) if they were meaningless. Only later 
copyists are more prone to give up these distinctions. 

4. While the north-eastern dialects show the most changes in the pattern of 
consonant phonemes they are more conservative with regard to vowels and 
semivowels. The distinction between all the vowel phonemes, either expressed 
or implicitin the standard orthography, is preserved, with the possible exception 
of ¢ : #, u: ü. Moreover they all appear, alone or in diphthongs, as morphological 
relevant final syllables 5 : 

2 © © © 8 0 رلة‎ oy ay ow aw ete. 
There are variations in the realization, e.g. -y > -e and -w > -o in final position 
following a long vowel, -ay > [-¢], but neither phonemic nor morphological 
system is thereby disturbed. 


1 Report on a linguistic mission to north-western India, Oslo, 1932, 17. 

3 See Morgenstierne, ‘Notes on an old Pashto manuscript, containing the Khair-ul-Bayün 
of Bayazid Ans&ri', New Indian Antiquary, x1, 1939—40, 567. ‘ Donn’s meor. of Akhiind Darwéza ', 
there conceded to be older, is now B.M. Add. 27312 and is in fact an indifferent mid-eighteenth 
century MS. 

3 B.M. Or. 4228. * B.M. Or. 4498. 

E See Morgenstierne, ‘ Archaisms and innovations in Pashto morphology ", NTS, xu, 1942, 91. 
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In the south-western dialects, on the other hand, at least one important 
change has taken place. While stressed e, o are preserved, in unstressed final 
position o commonly coincides with u and e with $, except when morphological 
confusion would result. For example, fem. sg. oblique nówe becomes nów, 
but direct nówe is preserved (fem. sg. dir. *néwi would coincide formally with 
indeclinable adjectives in -4( ; similarly fem. sg. obl. yówe becomes yówi, but 
dir. yówe is preserved (a fem. sg. direct form in unstressed -+ would create a new 
category of nouns). In the verbal system, however, 2nd sg. present óse 1s 
preserved, to avoid confusion with 3rd sg. 6st. Thus there is modification in 
detail of certain nominal paradigms only. 

5. One question of the phonemic structure of the western, if not of all, 
dialects remains vexed, namely the delimitation of the phonemes a and a. 

It seems certain that in unstressed, as opposed to medium- or loud-stressed, 
position there is no phonemic difference between a and ə. No two utterances 
are distinguished by these sounds alone. In the latest invaluable dictionary 
published by the Afghan Academy 1 an ‘ archiphoneme’ unstressed A [a ~ o] 
is sometimes marked as having variously a or a in different dialects. More often 
it is described phonetically with the equivalent of ə, Pashto zwarakáy. For 
example : 

(sora) = *3Ard (sofay) = *sAfdy 

(stergo) = *stórgA (stefoy) = *stófAy 
Inevitably both the unstressed endings fem. sg. dir. o, masc. sg. dir. iS and 
the stressed endings masc. sg. dir. e, fem. كه‎ (old spelling إلى‎ are given 8 
2, ay respectively. No ambiguity arises in the dictionary, as the gender is there 
marked, but it has led to some confusion elsewhere. 

For morphological reasons it is more convenient to consider unstressed A, 
whatever the realization, as an allophone of a. This is the analysis tacitly 
adopted, though not altogether consistently, in Safeev’s short grammatical 
sketch of western Pashto.* He is thereby enabled to define a number of morpho- 
logical categories in simple phonemio terms. One small error in interpretation 
is the adoption of the spelling«5»5 day ‘ (he) is’, with the sign designed for the 
stressed fem. nominal ending -dy, in place of (55 dAy, i.e. unstressed day. 

Penzl follows the phonetic verdict impheit in the Patto Qamüs. Having 
established two phonemes e (ie. ə) and a, he limits their allophonie range 
severely. Thus, GPK, ch. ii, $ 4.8, ‘sometimes e appears in weak-stressed, 
and a in loud-stressed position, e.g.: las “ ten”, yawóoles “ eleven ” ' ; ibid., 
ch. ii, $ 4.4, ° weak-stressed e varies among speakers of the Kandahar dialect 
in certain inflectional and derivational morphemes with a centralized allophone 
of a, e.g. . . . zhébe or zhéba “ tongue” ’. 

This hyper-distinction leads to others. In no other dialect recorded do 


1 Poito Qümüs, ed. Sadiqullàh Rixtin ef al., Kabul, 1330-3/1961—4 
3 D. A. Safeev, * Kratki] grammatiteskiy oterk Afganskogo jazyka’, supplement to P. B. 
Zudin, Russko-Afganskty slovar’, Moscow, 1956. 
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more than two diphthongs of the type ay, əy occur. Final -əy denotes both 
fem. sg., pl. etc., always stressed, and 2nd pl., stressed or not. It has various 
realizations, including the types [-'gi] and [-0'i], but never both distinctively 
in one dialect. In view of the tendency in Kandahar to give up vocalic distinc- 
tions, except when they are morphologically relevant, Penzl’s added contrast, 
GPK, ch. ii, § 10.3, of ei [-0'i] with ey [-'ei] is surely unreal. By introducing 
further the concept of A as unstressed a his range of diphthongs is reducible to 
two, as follows: 


GPK 
kutshnáy masc. sg. = kuéndy 
ki pese = paysé | ay 
siérrey masc. Sg. == siofay 
ey [em 2nd pl. = dsdy (-21) | 
kawéy 2nd pl. = kawáy (-at) ay 
ei — kutshneí fem. sg. etc. = kučnáy (-əí) 


6. We have seen that the Kandahar dialect has preserved all the consonant 
phonemes expressed in the standard alphabet, but that while also preserving 
the full range of vowel phonemes it has put them to use in novel ways. The other 
dialects, particularly of the north-east, have abandoned a number of consonant 
phonemes but have generally confirmed the vowels in their morphological 
positions. It is an obvious inference that an older stage of Pashto, still current 
in the seventeenth century if the orthographic evidence is trustworthy, com- 
bined a ‘south-western’ consonant system with a ‘north-eastern’ vowel 
phoneme system. 

It is this conceptual phonemic system, therefore, which is reflected in the 
verse of the classical period of Xushal Xàn and Rahman Baba. Apart from the 
evident value of this ‘Standard Pashto’, in its discreet native dress, as a 
universal literary medium among Pashtuns, it appears to have another 
important application. It permits the description of Pashto morphology in 
more accurate and universal terms than does any single dialect. Moreover, 
once established, by a comparison of the main north-eastern and south-western 
dialects, it may well serve as the basis for a simple description of the regular 
phonetic divergences of other dialects. 


[A meeting of Pashtun scholars and writers from both Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, held in Kabul during August 1958, proposed a number of standardi- 
zations in the use of the present alphabet. These proposals, reported in full 
in the periodical Kabul, No. 465 of 23 September 1958, represent in the main a 
welcome return to the classical standard described above.] 


THE SAUTRANTIKA THEORY OF BIJA 


By PADMANABH 8. Jani 


ASUMITRA in his famous work ‘Origin and doctrines of early Indian 
Buddhist schools’ (Samaya-bhedoparacanacakra)* enumerates the 
following four doctrines as characteristic of the Sautrantika school: ‘ (i) The 
skandhas trangmigrate from one world to the other : hence the name Sankranti- 
vada; (i) There are mülüntika-skandhas and eka-rasa-skandhas; (iii) An 
average person (prthagjana) also possesses the potentiality of becoming a 
Buddha (ht. in the state of average man there are also divine things, àárya- 
dharmas) ; (iv) There are paramdartha-pudgalas ? à 

Elucidating these doctrines and particularly the term skandha, J. Masuda 
says that a commentary on Vasumitra’s work called Shu-chs interprets the term 
skandha as byjas. The eka-rasa-skandhas are interpreted as ‘ bias of one taste, 
which continue to exist from time immemorial without changing their nature ’. 
The drya-dharmas are interpreted as ‘ andsrava-byas’ (pure seeds),? which 
Masuda identifies with the paramüartha-pudgalas.? 

Very little is known about these Sautrantika doctrines or even about the 
origin and significance of the theory of bya. Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-kosa- 
bhasya * and the Sphutartha Abhidharma-kosa-vyakhya 5 of Yaéomitra contain 
several references to the theory of bya, but do not make any mention either of 
the eka-rasa-skandha or of the drya-dharma of the Sautrantika school. 

In a newly discovered orthodox Vaibhasika work called the Abhidharma- 
dipa è (with its commentary the Vibhasa-prabha-vrtt) primarily composed 
with a view to correct the Sautrantika bias exhibited by Vasubandhu in his 
Bhàsya, we find valuable material that sheds light on several obscure doctrines 
of the Sautrantika, and particularly on the theory of bija. The author of the 
Vrtte attributes to the Kosaküra the theory of a subtle and incorruptible pure 
element (suksma-kusala-dharma-bija) which, as will be seen below, corresponds 
to the eka-rasa-skandha of the Sautrantika, as well as to the prabhasvara- 
citta, a cardinal doctrine of the Yogácára-Vijfiànavada school. 

This controversy on the validity of the theory of bija between the Sautrantika 
Kogakara and the Vaibhagika Dipakara is fully developed in their discussions 
of the following three successive topics : (1) manas-karma and klesa, (ii) anusaya 
and paryavasthdna, (iii) the kusala-dharma-bija. 


1 J. Masuda, Asia Major, 11, 1925, 1-78. * ibid., 67-9. 3 ibid, notes to pp. 67-9. 
4 DAbhidharma-koéa de Vasubandhu (tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin). Henceforth referred to as 
Bhàágya. 


5 Henceforth referred to as Sakv. 

* Henceforth referred to as Dipa The MS of this work was discovered in Tibet by Rahula 
Sünkrty&yana in the year 1937 It has been edited by the author of this a1ticle and will soon be 
published by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, in their Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series. 

7 Henceforth referred to as Vrtit. 
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I. Manas-karma and klesa 

Three kinds of purely mental (evil) actions are spoken of in the sütras. 
The Saftcetantya-siitra, for instance, says : ‘ How are the three kinds of volitional 
acts committed through mind? Here O monks, one becomes covetous 
(abhidhydlu), full of ill will (vyapanna-citta), and a holder of a wrong view 
(mithya-drsts)’. According to this sūtra, the abhidhyd, vyapada, and mithya- 
drs(* are purely mental acts. Since the Lord has said that karma is volition, the 
Darstantikas (ie. the Sautrantikas) maintain that these three, being mental 
actions, are identical with volitions (cetana).* 

The Vaibhasikas do not agree with this Darstantika view. According to 
them the abhidhyd, vyápüda, and mithyd-drstt are passions (klesas) that produce 
an evil volition (karma), and not actions by themselves. They are not manas- 
karma (mental actions) but only mano-duscartta.?. In the sūtra these three are 
identified with cetanà because the latter arises through them. 

The Kosakára, as usual, favour the Darstantika viewpoint. The Dipakara 
asserts the Vaibhasika position without advancing any new arguments in 
ite favour, and criticizes the Kosakáüra for favouring the Dargtantika inter- 
pretation of the Saficetaniya-siitra.* 

The reason for the Vaibhasika treatment of abhidhya, vyàpáda, and mithya- 
drsti as passions distinct from volitions is perhaps to be found in the Abhi- 
dharmika theory that two volitions (cetands) cannot operate in one moment. 
According to the Abhidharma all evil volitions (such as lilling, theft, eto.) 
are prompted and sustained by one of these three, viz. abhidhya, vydpada, or 
mithya-drsti. In the case of an evil act like pranatipata, for instance, one of 
these three produces a vadhaka-cetand (a volition to kill) which is essentially 
accompanied, till the accomplishment of the act of killing, by vydpdda (ill 
wil). If vyapdda is also treated as a cetanà then there will be two volitions 
(vyapada and vadhaka-cetané) operating in one moment. The Vaibhasika, 
therefore, maintains that these three are to be treated as kleáas (passions) 
and not as volitions (karma). 

The Pali commentators also seem to recognize & similar theory. The 
Atfthasalini states that of the ten evil karmas (viz. pdnatipdata, etc.) the first 
seven are cetand-dhamma (i.e. identical with volition), whereas the last three, 
viz. abhyjha, vydpada, and miccha-ditths are cetand-sampayutia dhamma (i.e. 
factors associated with the first seven volitions).5 

This Abhidharmika distinction between a volition (karma) and a passion 
(klesa) has a close bearing on the theory of bija. The Megas are like roots which 


1 Saficelaniya-süire vacanüd ut... . abhidhyädaya eva manas-karmeti Daratantikah Sautrántika- 
vides tty arthah (Sakv., p. 400). 

3 ibid. Cf Akarma-svabhaviny api tv abhidhyadiwi mano-duécarita-svabhavams (V1ti on 
kā. 188). 

3 I? Abhidharma-kosa, ch. vi, kā. 65-6. 

4 Vrits on k&. 188. 

5 Satta cetana dhamma honti, abhijjhadayo tayo ceiana-sampayutia (Atthasülini, in, 158). 
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produce as well as sustain an evil volition. Abhidhyd, vyapada, and msthyà- 
drsit are not called roots, but are recognized as intensive states of the three 
roots of evil (akusala-mtila), viz. lobha, dvesa, and moha respectively. All 
evil volitions are essentially rooted in and spring from one or other of these 
three basic passions (müla-kleáa). 

Corresponding to these three roots of evil, the Buddhists recognize three 
roots of good (volitions), viz. alobha, advesa, and amoha. All good volitions 
spring from these three kusala-milas, the intensive states of which are called 
anabhidhya, avyapada, and samyak-drstt respectively. Thus the kusala-mülas 
and the akusala-milas are incompatible in nature and exclude each other in 
their operation in a single moment. 

Whereas their intensified states can be overcome by the attainment of the 
first three lokottara paths, the basic passions (akusala-milas) are not completely 
annihilated until one attains arhatship. A srota-apanna, for instance, overcomes 
mathya-drstr, but still possesses its root, viz. moha. A sakrdagimin overcomes 
grosser forms of vyapada, but still possesses its root, viz., dvesa. لت‎ 
completely overcomes vyapada, but he is not free from the akusala-milas. 
Only an arhat brings an end to these roots of all evil volitions. 

If the akusala-mülas are not annihilated till the attainment of arhatship 
and if they are incompatible with the kugala-miilas, how are we to explain the 
operation of kusala-milas or of kusala volitions in a mundane (laukika) 
existence ? Being incompatible they cannot operate simultaneously. Nor can 
they operate successively, for succession demands a certain element of homo- 
geneity between the preceding and succeeding moments. If a kufala-cütta 
were to follow an akuáala-citta, then it will depend for its nature on a hetero- 
geneous cause. This will amount to an admission of the unacceptable position 
that good springs out of evil or vice versa. 

The Theravadins avoid this dilemma by postulating a theory that the 
akugala and kusala-citias never follow each other without an intervening 
avyükrta (indeterminate, i.e. vipáka) citta. An akusala-citta-vitlhà can. be succeeded 
by a kusala-citta-vithi only after the intervention of a bhavanga-citta, which is 
necessarily a vipaka-cta. 

The Vaibhasikas seek a solution by postulating a citta-viprayukta-samskara 
called prāpti, a force which controls the collection of a particular kind of element, 
and another samsküra called aprapti which prevents such a collection. Thus, 
for instance, when an akusala-citta is followed by a kugala-citta the latter is 
brought into operation by prapti of the kusala dharmas which is at the same time 
assisted by the apraptt which prevents the rise of akusala dharmas. 

The Sautrantikas reject both these theories. They do not accept the theory 
of the Theravadins, presumably on the grounds that an avydkrta-cttta is not 
more helpful than the akusala-citta, inasmuch as both are equally ineffective 


1 On these different margas (darsana and bAávana-márga), see E. Obermiller, ‘The doctrine 
of prajñā-pāramitā as exposed in the Abhiamayalanküra of Maitreya’, Acta Orientalia, x1, 
1933, 21-5. 
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to produce a kufala-citia. They reject the Vaibhasika dharmas called prapti 
and aprapti on the grounds that these in turn need to be produced by another 
prapts and aprāpti, a position which leads to an infinite regress. 

The Sautrantikas explain the operation of kusala and akusala dharmas by 
postulating a theory of seeds. There are three kinds of seeds: seeds of evil 
and seeds of good, and those which are indeterminate. The seeds of evil 
(akusala-bija) are called anusaya ; the seeds of good are called kusala-dharma- 
bija. Before we proceed to an examination of the latter we shall note here 
views of several Buddhist schools on the nature of the anuSayas, a topic which 
holds a clue for the theory of seeds. 


IL Amaya —— 

The Pali scriptures as well as commentaries contain several references to 
and controversies on the anusayas. The term anugaya, derived from st- (Saya-) 
‘to lie’, connotes ‘ to live along with’ or ‘to cling to’. It is always used in the 
sense of a bias, a proclivity, a persistence of a dormant or latent disposition 
of mind leading to all kinds of evil volitions. Buddhaghosa says that a passion 
is called anusaya because of its pertinacity. It ever and again tends to become 
the condition predisposing to the arising of new passions! The Kogakara 
calls it the root of existence. The Vrtti describes it as that which follows through 
the series of mind.’ Seven such evil predispositions are enumerated in the 
scriptures: kima-raga, pratigha, drsts, viotkitsa, mana, bhava-raga, and avidya. 
The three akusala-mülas as well as their accessory kleéas are included in these 
seven anugayas. 

The outbursts of these dormant passions are called pariyujthana (Skt. 
paryavasthàána). There are seven pariyuithünas corresponding to the seven 
anusayas, bearing the same names.* In the Vaibhasika tradition different 
klegas are enumerated under the paryavasthanas. The Vrità enumerates ten : 
mraksa, $rsyà, ahrt, anapatrapya, siyana, middha, auddhatya, krodha, matsarya, 
and kaukrtya.® But this seems to be an Abhidharmika tradition. The Sautran- 
tikas do not treat these ten as paryavasthana. They agree with the Theravadin 
tradition (based on sūtra) in treating the paryavasthana as outbursts of the 
latent anusayas. 

The relation between an anusaya and a pariyufthdna is made clear in the 
Mahd-Malunkya-sutia.* This sutta deals with samyojanas (bonds or fetters) 
such as kama-cchanda, vyapáda, vicikitsd, ete., which chain all beings to the 
lower life. It is said there that heretic ascetics used to ridicule this theory 
of samyojanas by saying, ‘ An infant is not conscious of lusts of the flesh (kama), 
much less can passion (kaéma-cchanda) arise within it, ita sensual propensities 
(käma-rāgo) being latent only (anuseti)’.” 


1 Visuddhimagga, xxi, 60. 3 Milam bhavasyanuéayah (Abhidkarma-koáa, v, 1). 


3 Santandnugata tty anuóayüh (Vrits on ka. 261). 
* Vibhangappakarana, p. 383. 5 Prti on ka. 373. ° Majjhima-mkiya, 1, p. 433. 


7 Daharasea hs kumárassa mandassa . . . kama t$ pi na hott, kuto pan’ assa wppajjtssati kamesu 
kama-cchando, anuseti tv ev’assa kdmaragdanusayo (ibid). 
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The implication of this criticism is not clear. According to the Aithakatha 
these ascetics believed that a person is associated with the passions (kesa) 
only when they operate or beset him but at other times he is disassociated from 
passions." Apparently the heretics believed that an infant is free from klesas. 

The Buddhists do not accept this position. According to them even an infant 
is in possession of klegas, because the latter are present in him in their dormant 
state (anusaya) and become active when there arise suitable conditions for their 
operation (pariyutthina). This implies that when the passions are not operating 
they always remam in a dormant state. If they are always present in the mind 
then the latter is always akugala, for a kusala can neither co-exist nor operate 
simultaneously with an akugala. Consequently, there will be no kugala-citta 
as long as the latent passions are not removed, and they will not be removed 
without a kusala-citta. 

Different solutions are put forward by different schools to this problem.* 
The Theravadins (despite their objection to the heretical view noted above) 
and the Vaibhasikas denied the existence of anu$ayas apart from the parya- 
vasthanas. According to them a mind is akusala only when passions are in 
operation. There is no such thing as purely latent passions. The Vàtsiputriyas 
maintained a difference between the anusayas and paryavasthanas. But they 
said that the anusayas are cilta-viprayukia-samskaras, and hence could co-exist 
with kusala-dharmas. But paryavasthanas are citta-samprayukta-samskaras and 
therefore cannot operate with kugala-dharmas. They include the anugayas 
in praptt, a viprayukta-samskara of the Vaibhasika list. 

The Sautraéntikas maintained that the anuíayas as well as the kusala 
elements (bijas) co-exist side by side in the form of subtle seeds, but only one 
of them operates at one time. When the anusayas operate (i.e. become parya- 
vasthánas), the mind is aku£ala. When the seeds of kusala operate the mind is 
kusala. 

All these views are well represented in a controversy on the meaning of 
a sūtra passage preserved in the Koga, the Vrtti, and also ın the Atfhakathas. 
A question is raised whether a term like rágánuáaya should be taken as a 
karmadhüraya or as a genitive tatpurusa-compound, The former (ie. raga 
eva anusayah) goes against a sūtra passage which says: ' Here a person has a 
mind beset and obsessed (paryavasthita) by no sensuality (kama-raga); he 
knows the real escape therefrom; this obsession of sensuality (kaáma-rága- 
paryavasthana) if vigorously combated is destroyed together with its propensities 
thereto (süánusayam prahiyate) ' .? 

1 Ayam hi tassa laddhi- samudactra-kkhane yeva kHesehi samyuito nama hol, varasmim 
khane asamyuito ti . . . (Mayjghima-mkaya-atthakatha, yi, p. 144). 

3 Vaibhisika-nayena paryavasthinam evanuéayah. Vatalputriya-nayena praplir anuéayah. 
Sautrantika-nayena bijam (Sakv., p. 442). 

3 Atha rügüdayo 'nuéayüh katham drastavyah ? Kim rügádaya evinuéayah, Ghost ragadindm 
anudayih? Ragadaya evimuéayas cet sütra-virodhah : ° Ihaskatyo na kàmarüga-paryavasthatena 
cetasi bahulam wharaty utpannasya kümarágaparyavasihAnasyotiara-nissaranam. yathábhütam 
prajanati. Tasya tat kimaraga-paryavasthanam sthamasah samyak susamvahatam sünusayam 
prahiyate’ i (Vrii on .قط‎ 261). Cf. Mayhuma-mbiya, sutta 64, and Angutara, Yu, p 233, 
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By using the term sánusayam the sūtra makes it clear that paryavasthina 
and anugaya are not identical. The Vatsiputriya here suggests that the term 
sünuáayam means ‘together with anusaya, ie. a viprayukta-samskara called 
prüpti'. But this contention goes against Abhidharma where it is said that the 
raganusaya is associated with three kinds of feelings. Praptt being a vvprayukta 
cannot associate with a castasska. Therefore, anugaya cannot be a viprayukta.! 
Faced with this dilemma the Vaibhasika, regardless of the sūtra, states that 
the term raganuéaya should be taken as a karmadhàraya compound. He 
resolves the contradiction of the sūtra by interpreting the term sdnudaya as 
sdnubandha, i.e. together with ite power of producing a new klesa. He also 
gives an alternative suggestion that the sūtra identifies anugaya with praptr 
only figuratively; the Abhidharma is definitive when it says that raga 
(paryavasthdna) is (identical with) anusaya.? 
The Theravadins also identify pariyujfhàna with anusaya. Commenting 
on the sūtra words sánusayo pahiyatt, Buddhaghosa observes that some people 
on the basis of this expression maintain that the samyojanas (here identical 
with partyutthdnas) are different from anusaya. They should be refuted, he 
says, by the simile of a person sleeping with his head covered. The person is 
not different from (his) head.* Buddhaghosa takes note of an objection that if 
samyojanas and anusayas are identical then the Buddha’s criticism of the 
heretic ascetics (for holding the view that an infant has no passions) is meaning- 
less.5 Buddhaghosa does not give any convincing answer to this criticism but 
asserts his position by repeating that the same passion is called samyojana 
because it binds, and is also called anusaya because it is not renounced 
(appahina).° 
The Kathdvatthu records several controversies on the anusayas. The 
Andhakas held that the anusayas are different from partyulfhüna." The 
Mahasimghikas and the Sammitiyas maintained that the anusayas are 
indeterminate (abyakata), without good or evil roots (ahetukd) and therefore 
citta-rippayuita.® The arguments of these schools are the same as noted above 
that if the anusayas are akusala and cttta-samprayukia there will never be an 
occasion for the rise of kusala consciousness. 
Buddhaghosa’s reply to these schools is the same, that the anusayas are 
identical with partyutthanas. He once more returns to this topic in his com- 
mentary on the Yamaka. There also he repeats the same arguments and adds 
1 ibid. 2 Karmadharaya eva parigrhyate na sastht-samasa tit Vaibhagikah (1bid.). 
3 Aupacariko và süire ’nuSaya-sabdah praptau . . . laksanikas iv abhidharme klesa evinusayah 
ibid.). s 
; 4 et pahiyais’ f$ vacanato paneitha ekacce afiam samyojanam 011710 anusayo ti 
vadant. . . . Te sasisam parupitvd adihs patikkhipitabba . . . (Majjhvma-nikiya-atthakatha, 
n, p. 144). 5 ibid. . 

5 Tasma so yeva kileso bandhanatthena samyojanam appahinatthena anusayo ti idam aitham 
sandhaya bhagavatà sinusayo pahiyatiti evam vullam ti vedstabbam (1bid.). 

7 Afitio anusayo ti katha (Kathavatthu-atthakatha, xiv, 5). 

* Beo T'isso pi anusaya-kathé and Pariyutthanam cita-vippayuttam t kathé (ibid, x1, 1, and 
xiv, 6). 
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that these passions are called anusaya not because they are different from 
pariyutthana but because they are strong passions (thamagata-kileso) and because 
they arise on obtaining suitable conditions for their operation (anusentits 
anuripam karanam labhitvd uppajjantite . . .).3 

It is clear from these discussions that the Theravadin as well as the Vaibha- 
şika interpretation of the term sdénusaya, and the subsequent identification of 
the anusayas with paryavasthüna are contrary to the sūtra quoted above. They 
show a determined effort to uphold the Abhidharma in preference to the 
sūtra. The Sautrantika takes strong exception to the Abhidharmika theories 
and puts forth his theory of bija. He says that the word raganusaya should 
be taken as a genitive tatpurusa, i.e. anusaya of raga. Asked further if this 
anusaya is a samprayukta or a viprayudta, the Sautrantika says that it is 
neither, because it is not a separate dravya (reality).! When a klesa (like raga) 
is dormant, it is called anugaya. When it is awakened, it is called parya- 
vasthüna. When it is dormant it does not appear but persists in the form of a 
seed. This form of seed is simply an inherent power of mind to produce a (new) 
passion which is itself born of a past passion. It is comparable to an inherent 
power of yielding rice found in a sprout which is also born of rice.4 

The Koégakara openly favours this Sautrantika theory of bya (attributed 
in the Vri: to the Darstantika) in his Bhasya. The Dipakara borrows this 
whole controversy from the latter and remarks that he will expose the indolence 
of the Sautrantika Kogakara in properly grasping the clear sense (n3?) of the 
words of the Buddha. He refers to another work of his own called T'attva- 
saptati* where he says he has dealt fully with this topic, and adds that the 
bija imagined by the Sautrantika, which is described as a mere power (sakti) 
or application (bhdvand) or impression (vésand) of mind cannot stand any 
scrutiny. For this bija could either be identical with or different from the mind. 
If the former, there is no point in speaking about it. If the latter, then it must 
be a sampragukta (associated) or viprayukta element, a position unacceptable 
to the Sautrantike. If it is maintained that the biya is neither identical with, nor 
different from the mind, and thus conforms to a middle course, this is also denied, 


1 See Yamaka-atthakathé, p 239 (Simon Hevavitarane Bequest Series, Xr) and ‘ A dissertation 
on the Yamaka’, by Ledi Sayadaw, Yamaka, u, pp 258-9. 

2‘ Evam tu südhw yatha Darstantikanim’ tt Kosakarah. Katham ca Dürstantikánüm ? 
‘ Kamaragasyanuéayah kamaraganusayah. Na cánuéayah samprayukto na vwprayuktah, tasyddra- 
vyántaraivàt . . > (Vrti on ka. 261). 

3 Supto hi kleda anusaya ity ucyate, prabuddhah paryavasthinam (ibid.). Thos statement 
supports the Theravàdin tradition where the same Meéas are enumerated under anuéaya and 
pariyuithána. 

4 * Kä ca tasya prasuptih ! Asammukhibhitasya bija-bhávanubandhah. Kah prabodhah ? 
Sammukhibhavah. Ko 'yam bija-bhavo nama? Aima-bhdvasya kleéajü kleśotpādana-áaktih, 
yalhà cinkuradinam Sali-phalaja &aül-phalotpadana-éakhA' its (ibid.). See Sakv., p 444, and 
D Abhsdharma-koáa, ch. v, kā. 1. 

5 Tad etat Sautrüntikair antargatam Buddha-vacana-niti-éravana-kausidyam avirbhavyate. . . . 
Uktam aira karma-cintayam uttaram, Taitva-saptatau ca . . . (ibid.) The T'attva-saptati, hitherto 
unknown, appears to be the title of a work by the author of the Prii written on the model of 
the Paramartha-saptatt of Vesubandhu. 
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for such a middle course is impossible in the case of a bija which is an unreality 
like & stick made of sky-flowers.! 

These brief argumenta of the Dipakara are identical with Samghabhadra’s 
criticism of the theory of bya. We have noted above a Vaibhasika theory that 
a viprayukta-samskara called praptt brings into operation a particular set of 
dharmas (to the exclusion of others) in & given moment, and thus determines 
the nature of a santais either as impure (akudala) or pure (kusala). While 
dealing with this topic, the Kosakàra argues against the Vaibhasika that the 
seeds (bijas) of kusala or akugala accumulated in a santati determine the character 
of the latter. He defines the bija as nàma-rüpa, i.e. the complex of the five 
skandhas capable of producing a fruit either immediately or mediately by 
means of a parináma-visesa of the santati.? 

This theory of bija advocated by the Kośakāra is subjected to a severe 
criticism in the Nydydnusdra of Samghabhadra. Yasomitra quotes a fairly 
long passage from the latter and defends the Sautrantika position.? Samgha- 
bhadra’s main criticism of the theory of baja (as a sakti-visesa) is that it could 
be either different from or identical with the mind. If it is a separate entity, 
then it is préptt, for the dispute then is only on naming it. If, however, it is 
identical with mind, then it will result in the fault of mixture or confusion 
(sankarya-doga) of good and bad seeds. For surely the Sautrantika will admit 
that a mind possesses seeds of both the good (kusala) as well as evil (akusala); 
of sdsrava as well as andsrava elements. If they are all accumulated in one 
cita, what is there to determine the nature of a particular citta as kusala or 
akuáala or avyakrta ؟‎ Yaéomitra's reply to this criticism is that the sánkarya- 
doga would arise only if the bijas were identical with the mind. But we maintain, 
he says, that a bzja is neither identical with, nor different from the mind, because 
a bya is not a separate entity (dravya) but only a prajfiapts (nominal) dharma. 

Yaéomitra further states that even if a bya is considered identical with 
citta, there is no fault: for, a kuéala-citia which has arisen would in that case 
implant its seed in a (subsequent) citta of its own santana, the latter citta being 
either of the sgme kind (kusala) or of the opposite kind (akusala). Thereafter 
(tatah), the (second) cita would arise as qualified (determined) by the first 
only in accordance with the principle that a specific effect arises from a specific 
cause (kdrana-vigesa) [i.e. if the second citta is 07/121516, the bya lies 


1 Sautrantike-parskalpite pratibijakalpe citta-éakti-bija-bhàvana-pakse nivritottaram anydnan- 
gateddi-dogàt. Nanydnanya tti bija-vasandvasthane citta-vindsabhyupagame ca madhyamé-pratrpat- 
siddhir tit ce. Na. Crtta-svabhava-salti-kiryabhave tad-anta-dvayinddhau madhyamd-pratipad- 
anupapatich kha-puspamaya-dandavat (1bid.). 

! Kim punar idam bijam namett . . . yan nàma-rüpam phalotpattau samartham saksát param- 
paryena và . . . (Sakv., pp. 147-8). See L' Abhidharma-koéa, ch. ıl, kå. 35-8. 

3,.. ActryaSamghabhadrah . . . sa eva ca Sakti-vdesa-laksanam bijabhavam acaryena 
vyavasthápitam disayats. Kim ayam éakts-viéesaé citiad arthantaram uldnarthaniaram. . . . 
Arthántaram cet, aiddham praptir astiti . . . Anarthantaram cet, nanv akuáalam kusalasya bijam 
abhyupagatam bhavati akuéalasya ca kusalam . . . itt sinkarya-dogah prasajyata itt (Sakv., pp. 147-8). 

* Aira vayam brümah. Anarthantarabhdve sünkarya-dogo bhavel. Tai tu biyam ma citiad 
arthintaram vaktavyam, nàpy anarthantaram. Upddaya-prajipati-ripated . . . (ibid.). 
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dormant].... Nor does the fact that a specific sakti is implanted by a kusala- 
evita in an akuéala-citia entail (ii) that the akugala becomes kusala or vice 
versa, since it is only a spectfic sakti [i.e. it cannot produce effects which, by 
its very nature, it is not competent to produce] also called bija or vasand. 
These are all synonyms." č 

Even the Vaibhasikas, he says, must resort to some such theory to explain 
the phenomenon of the succession of two heterogeneous citas. They also believe 
that an akuáala can be succeeded by a kusala. Do the Vaibhásikas here agree 
that the kusala is produced by an akugala 1 If they do not agree then they deny 
samanantara-pratyaya. If they agree then they must explain what kind of 
power (akt) it is that produces a kusala-citta. If this power is akuéala it 
cannot produce kusala. If it is kusala then it cannot on their terms remain in 
an akugala-citta, It is, therefore, wrong of the Vaibhasikas to accuse us of 
maintaining that an akuáala seed would become the cause of a kuáala-citta. 
We do not maintain that a kusala seed deposited in an akusala-citta transforms 
the latter, but merely that this kusala seed remains there and produces either 
immediately or in succession a corresponding huéala-citta. This power of 
producing a new ctita is what we call a bia. It is not an independent entity 
but only a nominal thing (prajfiapti-mdtra).3 

It appears from Yagomitra’s explanation that the theory of bija was 
: employed by the Sautrantika primarily to replace the Vaibhasika dharma called 
prapt in explaining the phenomena of immediate succession (samanantarotpáda) 
between two citas of heterogeneous nature, and secondarily to reconcile the, 
abiding nature of the santati with the momentary flashes of dharma. Their 
theory that the bias are neither identical with nor different from the mind bears 
a close resemblance to the Vatsiputriya theory of pudgala which is also described 
as neither different from nor identical with the five skandhas.? But whereas the 
Vatsiputriya claims reality for his pudgala, the Sautrantika insists on the 
nominality (prajfiapti-mátra) of the bijas and thus escapes the heresy of which 
he accuses the former school. On the other hand his theory that the mind is a 
depository of good and bad seeds capable of yielding new seeds in the series of 
mind foreshadows the theory of dlaya-vijfidna (also called mila or bija-vijfiána) 
of the Vijfianavüda school.* 

1 Athapy anarthantarabhavah, tathapy adogah. | Kufalena hi citlenotpannena sva-jüliye "nya- 
jatiye và sva-santana-crtte bijam addhiyeta. Tatah karana-visesdt karya-visesa tit visistam tene tac 
citam utpadyeta.... Na ca kusalenakudale citte Sakti-visesa Ghita 1 tad ckusalam kusalatam 
üpadyate kuSalam và tad akuéalatàm jakh-viéega-mAtraivàt. Saktir biyam vàsanety eko "yam 
arthah . . . (ibnd.). ` 

3... Na bhavanto bijartham janate.... éakti-viéesa eva bijam. Na bijam ndmadatt kiñcit 
prajrapti-sattvat (1bid.). 

5 See Steherbataky's The conception of Buddhist nirvana, p. 30, n. 1, and S. Schayer’s 
° Kamalaéila’s kritik des Pudgalavüda ', Rocz. Orj., vi, 1931-2, 68-93. 

t Soo J. Masuda, Asia Major, 11, 1025, p. 68, n. 1; D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lanküvatára- 
sitra, pp. 176 f. ; La Siddhi de Hitan Tsang (tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin), 1, pp. 100-23, and the 
following articles in the Mélanges Chinow et Bouddhiques: ' Notes sur l'ÀÁlaya-vijàna ' (by 
la Vallée Poussin), rrr, 1935, 161 ; * L’Alaya-vijfiina dans le Mah&y&na-sangraha ' (by E. Lamotte), 
1r, 1935, 208 f. ; ‘ Le Bouddhisme et le yoga de Patafijali ’ (by Is Vallée Poussin), v, 1937, 291 ff. 
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IH. Kudsala-dharma-biya 


Although the Theravadins do not recognize this Sautrantika theory of 
bya, there is substantial evidence pointing to its origin in the suttas. The 
Ang.-rikdya contains a long sutta dealing with the operation of kusala and 
akusala-milas in six kinds of person." In the case of the first three of these 
persons a comparison is made with good or bad seed (bija) sown in a fertile or 
stony field. In the case of the first person, for instance, it is said: ‘ There is a 
person endowed with kusala as well as akusala dharmas. In course of time his 
kusala dharmas disappear, and akusala dharmas appear. But since his kusala- 
millas are not completely annihilated, new kusala dharmas appear from that 
(unannihilated) kusala-müla. Thus this person becomes in future one who does 
not fall (from the holy life). His kusala is comparable to whole seeds (akhanda - 
bija) sown in a cultivated fertile field, capable of yielding abundant fruits '.? 

This scripture is favourable to the Sautrantika theory of bija. It supports 
the contention that the kusala and akusala co-exist in the form of seeds which 
give rise in a subsequent time to their corresponding kusala or akuSala thoughts, 
and thus determine the nature of a particular santatt as subject to decay or 
subject to growth. 

The Vaibhasikas also accept this sütra, but maintain that it refers not to 
the theory of bya but to their theory of .مهجم‎ When, therefore, the sūtra 
says that a person is samanvagata (endowed) with kusala and akusala dharmas,? 
it means that he has the prapti of these dharmas, since samanvagama and 
prapti are synonyms.’ A person cannot be endowed with kusala and akusala 
in one moment, because these two are samprayukta dharmas. But their prüpti 
being viprayukia can co-exist and thus cause the rise of kusala and akufala 
dharmas in favourable circumstances. 

In support of this contention the Vaibhasika quotes the following passage 
from the same sütra: ‘A person is endowed with kusala as well as akusala 
dharmas. His kusala dharmas disappear. But there is in him the root (mila) 
of kusala not destroyed. Even this kusala-müla is in course of time completely 
annihilated, whereupon he comes to be designated as a sumucchinna-kuSsala- 
müla’. 

1 Angutiara-nikaya, I, pp. 404-9. 

2 Idhaham Ananda ekaccam puggalam evam . . . pajānāmi. imassa kho puggalassa vijjamānā 
kusalà pi dhammá akusala pi dhamma. Tam enam aparena samayena evam . . . pajünümi massa 
kho puggalassa kusala dhammé antarahitā, akusala dhammā sammukhibhita, attm ca khwá'ssa 
kusala-milam asamucchinnam, iamhA tassa kusala kusalam patubhavissati. Evam ayam puggalo 
áyah my aparihdna-dhammo bhavissatiti. Seyyathà pi biyani akhandant . . sukheite suparikam- 
makataya bhimiya nskkhittani . . . vepullam apajjtesanti . . . (1bid..). 

3 Samanvagato ‘yam pudgalah kusalaw api dharmair akuéalair api yüvad ash cáüsyünu- 
sahagatam kusala-milam asamucchinnam yato ‘sya kusala-mulad anyat kuéala-mülam utpatsyate. 
Evam ayam pudgala dyatyam viéuddha-dharmà bhavisyatitt . . . (Sakv., pp. 188-9). 

4 Praptir nama samanvagamo labha ti paryayah (Vriti on kA. 129). 

5 * Samanvagato "yam purugah kuéalair api dharmash’ iti vistarah.... Te sya pudgalasya 
kuáalà dharma antardhasyantt.... Asti casya kusala-mülam anu(*nu)-sahagatam anupacchinnam 


upapatti-labhikam. Tad apy aparena samayena sarvena sarvam samucchetsyats. Yasya samucchedat 
samucchinna-kudala-milla ii samkhyim gamisyatiti (Vrti on ka. 199). 
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Here arises a problem regarding the rise of a new kusala-cttta in the santatt 
of such a person. The Vaibhasika solves it by postulating the theory of prapte 
which ushers in a new kugala-citia independently of the seeds of kusala. But 
according to the Sautrantika a kugala-citta can arise only out of its seeds. In 
the absence of the latter, therefore, a samucchtnna-kusala-müla will have no 
possibility of having a kudala-citia. Consequently he will be doomed to have 
only akusala-cittas till eternity. 

Indeed the Therav&dins, on account of their view that a kusala cannot 
succeed an akugala, and because of their non-recognition of the theory of 
praptt, arrived precisely at such a fateful conclusion. They maintained that a 
samucchinna-kusala-müla was incapable of producing a kusala-citta, and sought 
to support this theory by the following scripture: ‘ Take the case, bhikkhus, 
of a person who is possessed with entirely black akusala-states, he it is who 
once immersed, is immersed for ever’.1 Commenting on this, Buddhaghosa 
says: ‘The term ekanta-külaka means those grave wrong views (micchá- 
dittht) (which deny the result of karma)—naithikavdda, ahetukavada, and 
akirtyavada. A person like Makkhali Gosala who holds these grave wrong views 
becomes the food of the fire of lower and lower hells. For such a person there 
is no emergence from worldly existence ’.? 

But neither of these alternatives (viz. of prüpti and of eternal doom) is 
acceptable to the Sautrantika. The Kośakāra here puts forth a bold and original 
solution to this problem. He says that we should distinguish between two kinds 
of kusala dharmas. There are some kusala dharmas which are innate, which 
do not presuppose any effort (ayatna-bhavt) but are always present in any given 
condition (upapatts-labhska). Then there are other kinds of kusala dharmas 
which are obtained only by effort or practice of meditations (prayogika). The 
former, i.e. the innate kusala dharmas, are never completely annihilated. When 
a person on account of holding a grave mtthyd-drs{i becomes samucchinna- 
kuéala-mitla, he destroys only his prayogika-kusala-miilas. His innate kusala 
dharmas remain in the form of bijas intact in his santaté from which arise new 
kusala dharmas under favourable circumstances. 

The statement of the Koáakára that even a samucchinna- buśala-mūla 
possesses a subtle element of kusala seems hardly satisfactory. The Bhasya 

1 Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo samannāgato hoti ekanta-kāūlakeħi akusala-dhammeħ, so 
sakim nimuggo nimuggo va hotiti (Puggala-patinatt, § 7, 1). 

3 | Sakim nimuggo’ ti eka-varam nimuggo. ‘ Ekanta-kalakehi tı ekanieneva kajakehi natthika- 
vada — ahetuka-vada — akyrigya-váda-samkhàtehi nwata-micchá-dilihy-dhammeM. Evam puggalo 

..wimuggo va holi. Etassa ht puna bhavato vuithanam nama natthitt vadanti. Makkhali-gosaladayo 
viya hettha hettha narakagginam yeva dhara honti (Puggala-pasiatti-atthakathà, § 7, 1). In this 
connexion see the following controversies recorded in the Kathdvatthu: Kusala-citta-pailabha- 
katha (xii, 2), Kappattha-katha (xiii, 1), Anantaréppayutta-katha (xii, 3), Nwatassa niyama- 
katha (xii, 4), Kusalakusala-patisandhana-katha (xiv, 1), Accanta-niyama-katha (xix, 7). 

5 Kusal& api dvi-prakara ifs visarah. — Yathà klisià dei-prakarü tts api-sabdarthah. Tad 
bijag-bhàvànupaghütàd iti: tesam uwpatilabhikindm bijam ... sumanvügatah : kash? ayatna- 
bhàvibhih kudéalaih.... Ko’sav ity aha : samucchinna-kudala-milah.... Na tu khalu kuáalànám 
dharmápüm bija-bhávasyütyantam santatau samudghato yathà Elesandm drya-margendtyaniam 
santatau samudghàáta ity abhiprüyah . . . (Sakv., p. 147). See L’ Abhidharma-ko$sa, ch. ii, kā. 36. 
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naturally does not contain any criticism of this contradiction, and even 
Yagomitra who defends the theory of bija against Samghabhadra is silent on 
the point. Fortunately, a brief criticism of this major controversy has survived 
in the Fritti. The Dipakara gives the meaning of the term samucchinna-kusala- 
milla as understood in the Vaibhagika tradition, and criticizes the theory of 
bija as propounded by the Kogakara. 

According to the Vaibhasikas, the mithyd-drstt and the kusala-mvülas both 
consist of three basic grades, viz. mrdu (subtle or slight), madhya (of medium 
nature), and adhimdtra (extreme). Each of these three grades is further divided 
into three, e.g. mrdu-mrdu . . . adhimatra-adhimaira. 

The kuíala-mülas pertaining to the arüpüvacara and the rüpávacara are 
destroyed by the mrdu and madhya mithyd-drstts1 The adhimatra mithya- 
drsts destroys the prayogika-kusala-miilas pertaining to the kama world, leaving 
in such a person only the innate or the upapatts-labhska roots of good. But when 
a person (like Maskari Godaliputra for instance) comes to hold such extremely 
grave (adhimatra-adhimatra) wrong views as nüstika-vada, ahetuka-vdda, or 
akriyd-vida, then he destroys even these innate and the most subtle (upapatts- 
labhika) kbusala-mülas pertaining to the küma-loka, whereupon he is called a 
samucchinna-kugala-mila. — . 

After stating this Vaibhasika theory of the loss of kusala dharmas the 
Dipakara turns to the Kodakara’s definition of a samucchinna-kusala-müla.* 
This he condemns as contrary to the scriptures where it is specifically stated 
that the hugala-miilas are completely annihilated. He then criticizes the theory 
of bija, arguing that the kusala and akusala, being incompatible like light and 
darkness, cannot co-exist at one time. Even if they co-exist, in the case of a 
samucchinna-kusala-mila, the kusala elements are entirely lost. How can a 
new kusala arise in this person ? If it arises from the akugala then one may as 
well argue that rice is obtained from barley seeds or that mithyd-drsti is produced 
by right thinking. Thus the Kogakara’s theory of bya and the consequent wrong 
definition, of a samucchinna-kugala-mila do not stand the test of either the 
scriptures or of reasoning. 

The Kosakára's definition of the term samucchinna-kusala-miila is identical 
with the Yogacara definition of this term. In the Mahayana-sitrdlamkara 
only the imminent liberation of a samucchinna-kusala-mila is denied.* This 
suggests that he may attain parinirvdna in the distant future. This would mean 
that according to the Yogācāras such a person is not completely devoid of a 
kusala-miila. The contention of the Koáakàra that the innate kufala-mülas 


1 The Koéakara gives several views on the manner in which the kuéala-millas are destroyed. 
Bee 72 Abhidharma-koéa, ch. iv, ka. 79, and Vriti on ka. 199. 

* < Büksmam kusala-dharma-bijam tasminn akusale cetasy avasthitam yatah punah pratyaya- 
simagri-sannidhane sati kusalam ciam. utpadyate’ tis Koéakarah. Yukty-dgama-virodhat tan 
neti Dipakürah . . . (Friii on ka. 199). 

3 ibid, 

4 T'ai-kMaparinirvana-dharmá . . . duécaritatkantikah samucchinna-kuéala-milah . . . 
(Mahayina-siirélambira, vol. 1, p. 12). See also Studies in the Lanküvatdra-sütra, p. 220. 
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are never entirely destroyed marks a still further departure from the orthodox 
Hinayana. It implies that unlike the akugala-bijas which are completely annihi- 
lated, the elements of kusala persist throughout the series of existence. This 
is a characteristically Mahayanist view inasmuch as it holds an assurance of 
ultimate liberation even for a person like Maskari Godaliputra who comes to 
hold the gravest of wrong views. 

The Kodakara does not give further details of this incorruptible element of 
kusala. Unlike the elements of akuáala which are only sasrava, the kusala 
elements are of two kinds, viz. sásrava and anasrava. The former pertains to 
the kusala kama and to the rūpa and arüpa bhavas. The anasrava kusalas are those 
which produce the lokottara (super-mundane) states like arhatship or Buddha- 
hood. Is it possible that the incorruptible kusala-bija spoken of by the 
Kogakara represents the andsrava-hudsala-bija leading to nirvana? We have 
noted above the Sautrantika doctrines of eka-rasa-skandha, drya-dharma, and 
the paramdrtha-pudgala. All these are described as existing from time 
immemorial without changing their nature, transmigrating from one birth to 
another. In the Shu-chi they are interpreted as ‘ extremely subtle and incom- 
prehensible bija’. The kusala-dharma-b3ja propounded by the Kogakara, which 
is also described as subtle (stiksma) and incorruptible (na samudghdto), offers 
a striking resemblance to the eka-rasa-skandha, the drya-dharma, and the 
paramürtha-pudgala. None of these could mean a sáerava-kuáala-bija, for the 
latter is as much subject to destruction as are the akusala-byjas. The stikgma- 
kugala-dharma-byja of the Sautrantika, therefore, should be understood as an 
andsrava-kugala-bija or moksa-bhagiya kuáala leading to parinirvàna. 

This conjecture is strengthened by the occurrence of such terms as moksa- 
bija in the Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures. Of the ten extraordinary powers of the 
Buddha one is his power of fathoming the innate capacities of all beings for 
liberation. lllustrating this power, Yaáomitra quotes the case of a person 
desirous of obtaining the pravrajyd ordination. It is said that this person 
approached Sáriputra, but the latter could not see any roots of kufala-müla 
leading to liberation in him (mokga-bhàgiya kusala-müla), and therefore refused 
to admit him to the order. The Buddha, however, noticed it and said : 

moksa-bijam aham hy asya susüksmam upalaksaye/ 
dhatu-pdsana-vivare nilinam iva kaficanam/ / 1 
‘I see his extremely subtle seed of salvation like.a seam of gold hidden in 
metal-bearing rock’. 

The simile of gold aptly describes an incorruptible element. The moksa- 
bija thus described as extremely subtle (sustiksma) and incorruptible seems 
to be identical with the stiksma-kusala-dharma-bija propounded by the 
Kogakara. It is even possible that the word dhatu is used in the above verse 


1 Sakv., p. 644. See L'Abhidharma-koía, oh. vii, kā. 30, notes. Sitralamkara 4' Asvaghosa 
(tr. Huber), p 283. This story occurs in the Mahavagga (Vinaya-maka, 1, p 55), and the 
Dhammapada-atthakatha, vi, 1, vol. 1n, p. 105 (Radhatthera-vatihu). In the Pali versions, however, 
BS&nputta ordaims this person after recalling his charity of offering a spoonful of alms, 
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with the express intention of evoking its other sense, as in the term nānā- 
dhàtu-jfiana-bala (Pali aneka-dhatu-ndnd-dhatu-lokam pajanati) where it is 
understood as vasand, asaya, or a gotra. The sarvakdrajfata of the Buddha 
consists in knowing the gotra of all beings. The doctrine of gotra is fundamental 
for Mahayana. It determines the ‘family’ of a person as belonging to the 
community of a $rávaka, pratyeka-buddha, or a Buddha. Yaéomitra describes 
this gotra as bija,? which could only be the moksa-bija concealed in the midst of 
other dhatus or bijas such as akugala and sasrava kusala. 

The theory of an innate, indestructible, and pure (andsrava) element 
existing in the midst of destructible, phenomenal, and impure elements shows 
an affinity with the Mahayana doctrine of prakrti-prabhdsvara-citta, according 
to which mind is essentially and originally pure but becomes impure by only 
adventitious afflictions. This prakrti-prabhdsvara-citta is further described as 
identical with the dharmatà, tathaté, and, therefore, with the dharma-kaya 
of the Buddha.* 

The theory of a prabhasvara-citta is not unknown to the Pali scriptures. 
It is said in the Ang.-nikdya: ‘ pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittam, tam ca kho 
dgantukeht upakkileseht upakkilittham’ and * . . . ágantukehi upakkilesehi 
vippamultam'.* But the Theravadins interpret it as a bhavanga-citta,* i.e. a 
patisandhi-citta causing a rebirth. Now a patisandht-cttta can either be a kusala- 
vipaka or an akusala-wipüka-ctita, accompanied by the kusala-(vipaka-)milas 
like alobha, adosa, or amoha, or else akusala-vipaka-miilas like lobha, dosa, or 
moha. But according to the Theravàdin Abhidhamma only the kusala-vipaka- 
cittas are sahetuka, i.e. have the mulas. The akusala-vipdka-citta is considered 
to be ahetuka, i.e. devoid of any mulas." No reason for such a discrimination is 
given either in the Ajthakathds or in the later T*kás. Professor Dharmanand 
Kosambi, who noted this, explains that the akusala-vipáka-citta is considered 
ahetuka because the akusala-milas do not strengthen each other. The real 
reason for such a discrimination is, perhaps, to be found in the Theravadin 
interpretation of the pabhassara-citta, as a bhavanga-citta. They must have 
thought that a pabhassara-citia can have the kusala-mülas (which are pure) 
but cannot possess the akusala-mülas, and hence formulated a rule that the 
akusala-nipaka-citta is ahetuka. 

1 Te punah pirvabhyisa-vasana-dhatavah . . . (Vriti on ka. 490). 

2 Bautrántik&h punar varnayanti—bijam samarthyam cetaso golram iti (Sakv , pp. 583-4). 
On the Buddhist interpretation of the term gotra sce among others, E. Obermiller’s ‘ The sublime 
science of the great vehiole to salvation’, Acta Orientalia, 1x, 1981, 97 ff. 

* On prabhasavara-citia, see K. Régamey's Three chapters from the Samàdhi-ràja-sütra, 
introduction, Warsaw, 1938. 

5 Malam ca cittam prakrii-prabhasvaram 

sada tad ägantuka-doşa-düsitam/ 

na dharmaið-cittam rte *nya-cetasaly 

prabhasvaratvam prakrtau vidhiyate// Mahāyäna-sūtrālamkāra, ch. xii, kā. 19. 
* Anguitara-nikiya, 1, p. 10. 
5 Anguttara-nikiya-atthakatha, 1, p. 60. 


1 Akusala-vipákopekkha-sahagata-santtranam (Abhidhammatiha-sangako, v, 10). 
* See Absidhammattha-sangaho-Navanita-jika (Benaras, 1941), i, 8; v, 10. 


POOR MEN’S THALIS : A DECCAN POTTER’S TECHNIQUE 


By F. R. ArncHIN 
(PLATES I-IIT) 


HIS note arises from observations which my wife and I made in Mudgal 
during the monsoon of 1957. The little town of Mudgal in the Raichur 
District of the Central Deccan is noteworthy for several things: the great 
medieval fortress which played an important role in the campaigns of several 
centuries, the Catholic mission which is one of the oldest on the Deccan plateau, 
and the extensive neolithic settlement at Piklihal on its southern boundaries. 
I have visited potters’ workshops in many parts of India but never before seen 
the forming technique we witnessed here. 
There are about six potters’ families in Mudgal. When we visited them on 
a rainy afternoon in July work was going on in one shop only, probably because 
it was market day. Outside the first half of the house a youth was making 
large water pots on the wheel in the usual Indian manner; after throwing 
the vessels on the wheel they are taken off and finished by beating in the way 
which has often been described." This wheel and beater technique is, with only 
minor variations, found throughout the sub-continent. Some shallow clay 
bowls were lying on the ground and I asked the youth how they were made. 
He replied that this was done in the other part of the shop by the women 
of the family. This proved to be a similar courtyard in front of a flat-roofed, 
mud and stone built house with a verandah on the courtyard side. On the 
verandah sat several women who were, indeed, making bowls, though of 
a form different from those I had first noticed. They worked in pairs. On 
the left was a store of suitably prepared clay, covered with wet sacking to 
prevent rapid drying; from this the first woman cut a lump of suitable size 
using a long splinter of wood as a knife. The clay she kneaded, mixing with 
it a quantity of finely sieved ash which she kept in a shallow saucer before 
her (shown to the right of the cutting stick in pl. Ia). The kneading was done 
on a flat stone disk of about 18 in. diameter and was reminiscent of the kneading 
of dough. When the clay was ready she took it between the palms of the hands 
and began to pat it into a flat circular form, again reminding one of the making 
of chapatis. Then she laid it upon the stone disk and started to beat it out 
with a stone dabber (lying in the left foreground of pl. Ia), until it had a width 
of 16 to 18 in. From time to time she wetted the dabber in a small water pot 
at her right hand. When the beating was complete (pl. Ib) the thickness of the 
clay was about half an inch. Next, she picked up the clay and carefully laid 
it on a shallow saucer of coarse earthenware which she took from a pile by 


1 For example by E. Holder and by H. R. C. Dobbs in their excellent papers on the pottery /' 


of Madras and the North West Provinces m JJ AI, vu, 1897, and by E. Mackay in his paper on ' 
the pottery of modern Bind in J.RAI, rx, 1930. More recently L. Dumont has published a good 
account of a South Indian version, in Man, 1952, 121, where he also records the cutting off of 
unfinished pots with open base and the closing of the base by beating. 
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her side. These saucers were rather smaller than the clay disk, being of about 
9 in. diameter; thus the clay extended for several inches beyond the saucer, 
while the centre sunk into it and assumed its concave form (pl IIa). Even 
before she had lifted the clay she had started to fold in the outer edges, pressing 
from the outside between the fingers and thumbs, and thickening the parts 
which were to become the walls of the bowl. This marked the end of the first 
half of the process, for now she lifted the clay, still resting on its saucer, and 
passed it to the younger woman sitting on her right. 

The younger woman took the saucer and placed it on an inverted bowl of 
about 7 to 8 in. diameter. The two convex surfaces thus met and formed 
& pivot upon which the saucer could be revolved, thus making a simple but 
effective turn-table. We were told that sometimes they used the rim and neck 
of a broken water pot to rest the saucer on; a form of turn-table known else- 
where. Now the second woman began to draw up the thickened sides of the 
disk between her fingers and thumbs, at the same time letting it revolve upon 
the pivot. When the walls had reached a height of several inches (pl. IIb), 
she took a scrap of cloth from a water pot by her side and applied it to the wall. 
Then, steadying the pivot with the big toe of her right foot and revolving 
the saucer with the left hand she squeezed the walls through the wet cloth 
which she held in her right (pl. IIIa). Within a few seconds they became thin 
and shapely, bearing the parallel striations which are commonly associated 
with wheel throwing, and having an absolutely circular form and regular 
thickness. When the pot was fully formed it was about 14 in. in diameter 
and 4 in. deep. It was lifted, still in its saucer, and put aside to dry. The whole 
process of forming took less than five minutes. After drying, the pots were 
taken out of their saucers and fired in the normal way, which in this region 
means that they were fired in a reducing atmosphere and come from the kiln 
a dark blackish-grey. When we inquired about the function of the bowls 
we were told: these are poor men's thalts. Pl. IIIb shows a group of pots of 
different form and function, but made by the same process, standing out to 
dry, still in their saucers. These vessels are used, we were told, in place of the 
brass lofa, that is for carrying water, drinking, bathing, etc. 

In short we have here a process by which ‘ poor men’s’ thahs and lofas 
are made. The work is the exclusive property of women ; it does not involve 
the use of the wheel, but only of a stone disk, a stone dabber, and a rudimentary 
turn-table comprising an inverted bowl and saucer of earthenware. The 
technique is simple but effective and its products are quite as regular as those 
of the wheel: indeed they might well be mistaken for them. For the student of 
Indian culture it suggests several interesting problems, in respect of both 
the manufacture and the utilization of the thal. It has long been known 
that there was a sexual division of labour in many Indian crafts and that the 
men have taken over the work with the introduction of more complex mechanical 
devices. Thus the potters wheel is—within my knowledge—an entirely 
masculine affair. Recently Professor Kosambi has pointed out that certain 
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types of pot-making are exclusively female. In Maharashtra, vessels too large 
for the wheel are built up or rather drawn up with the aid of the dabber and 
beater, upon a distinctive kind of stone turn-table. These socketed pairs of 
stone disks have obviously a long history in India, for they have turned up in 
excavations at Taxila,® while in the Middle East they are of common occurrence 
and date back for more than four millennia.? In this way a good industrial 
tradition dies hard when once established. In Maharashtra they are used 
exclusively by women as turn-tables. Another version of female potting comes 
from the Benares area where I last year observed a beating and moulding 
technique in use to make small cups. At the same time the male potters were 
making similar cups on the wheel, taking them off one after another from 
a column of clay in a manner which is found in many parts of India. However, 
the Benares potters’ craft has several peculiar, highly developed features 
which mark it off from that of the ordinary village potters, and these features 
need not be described in detail here. But it may once again be noted that 
the Benares women employed processes which are reminiscent of the making 
of bread or chapatis. Finally we may cite the example of the East Bengal 
potters studied by Foster,4 where forming and beating techniques closely 
resembling those of Mudgal are described as being almost exclusively female. 
Here too the wheel is entirely masculine. From these examples it would appear 
that certain techniques are now reserved for men, while others are exclusively 
feminine, others again are shared. It is very tempting to see in the women’s 
techniques ‘ pre-wheel' survivals of hoary antiquity, but this is perhaps more 
than the evidence warrants. Indeed there are several factors which complicate 
the issue. 

The first is a local difficulty, that the earliest trace of the thali form is, 
as will be shown below, scarcely earlier than the beginning of the Iron Age 
in North India—that is, not earlier than the first half of the first millennium 
B.C.—when it appears alongside an assemblage of pots which clearly indicate 
the presence of the wheel. Thus so far as the halt is concerned, it first appears 
at a time when the wheel was already in use, even if some types of pottery may 
then also have been made exclusively by women. The Maharashtran stone 
turn-table raises a similar difficulty. Childe has shown that similar socketed 
bearings have been found very widely in Middle Eastern excavations; he 
also quotes modern observations of their being still 1n use as the bases for 
foot-wheels in the same area. It may be expected that they will be found 
elsewhere in the Middle East wherever the foot-wheel occurs: indeed they 


1 D. D. Kosambi, An introduction to the study of Indian history, Bombay, 1956, 45-6, and 
pl. 1-2. 

3 J. Marshall, Tasta, Cambridge, 1951, 11, 485. 

3 Bee G. Childe's chapter on ‘ Rotary motion’ ın the History of technology, 1, particularly 
198-202. 

* G. M. Foster, ‘ Pottery making ın Bengal’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, xu, 
1956, 398—402. 

5 Childe, loo. at., 201. 
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may even be found in Sind, although Mackay's description of & Sindi foot- 
wheel does not make it clear." There is no question, then, that in this context 
the socketed bearings are parts of a strictly masculine piece of equipment. 
Incidentally, Mackay sought to infer back, in a manner which is largely 
. legitimate, from his observations of Sindi potters to the Indus civilization, 
and we may extend his inferences by noticing that the typical pottery of the 
Indus cities implies the use of the foot-wheel rather than the free spun wheel 
which is to-day found in all other parts of India. However, no socketed disks 
are recorded in the Indus excavations, and it is possible that they only reached 
India with the rotary quern in about the first century A.D. Thus in respect of 
the question as to whether the turn-table or the wheel came first, we may 
accept Childe's comment that ‘ the true wheel may have developed out of some 
such device, but there is no evidence for the priority of the turn-table ; indeed, 
no turn-table is known until a time when the true wheel had been long in use ’.* 
But we must qualify it by noting that the simple Mudgal type of turn-table 
would leave no recognizable trace in archaeological deposite. Thus we may 
conclude that the socketed stone bearings may have had from the start a dual 
role, either as turn-tables or as wheel-bases, but that we have no very clear 
evidence of their first introduction into India. They are likely to have been 
at any time fairly costly objecta, involving much time to make, and therefore 
are unlikely to have appealed to tribal groups among whom potting was an 
exclusively female pursuit. They are, indeed, much closer to the ‘ advanced ' 
turn-table, the adjunct to the city potter's wheel, than they are to the simple 
Mudgal type of turn-table. A third difficulty is presented by the Benares 
potters, where the women's technique involves moulding, which in the Indian 
context does not seem to be old. There is, I feel, a suggestion here that this 
version is a recent innovation, possibly as a means of augmenting the family 
income in times when the cost of living is rising. 
To form a correct assessment of this problem, therefore, we must attempt 
a synthesis of two categories of evidence: of ethnographic reports of the status 
of potters and of potting techniques in different types of society, and of 
archaeological evidence for the diffusion of the techniques. First, in different 
social groups at different levels and having different economic systems there 
is corresponding variation not only in the techniques of potting but in the 
status of the potters. In particular it has been recorded that in those social 
groups in which the wheel is not part of the potters’ equipment, the simple 
turn-table is often found ; and that in many but by no means all of these groups 
the potting is carried on by women. There are other such groups where men do 
the work, but they are less common. In those cases where the women make 
pots they do not by any means do so as mere household potters ; for in various 
degrees they appear as specialists and professionals. It is almost universally 
found that when the potter’s wheel is introduced into the craft of a given 
social group that section of the craft becomes dominated by men, although 
1 Mackay, loo. cit., 128, 2 Childe, loo, cit., 196, 
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other parts may continue to be done by women. In the light of this evidence 

and of the application of Tylor’s (and Lyell’s) ‘fundamental principle of 
ethnographic research’ that we may fairly judge the course of past events 
from that of present, it is not unreasonable to infer that this change took place 
in past social groups at the time when the potter’s wheel was first introduced. 
Present evidence suggests that potting, as did many other traits of settled life, 
originated in the Middle East or North Africa. If this is so then it is reasonable 
to assume that the prime discoveries also took place in that region and that 
they were introduced into India by a process of diffusion. The later spread 
of iron smelting techniques is another example of such diffusion. It is useful 
to think of the processes of diffusion in a given region in terms of primary and 
secondary, corresponding with the prime introduction of a new trait, generally 
as the result of folk movements, and with its subsequent spread as a result of 
interaction of the new population and the existing social groups. This secondary 
diffusion may involve largely the spread of ideas, the adoption of more 
‘advanced’ ideas by more ‘ primitive’ social groups, etc. This type of 
secondary diffusion appears to be of great significance in many aspects of 
Indian history. It may sometimes be represented as ‘ degeneration’ (as for 
example with the supposed degeneration of Hellenistic and Roman art forms 
which was seen in their ‘ Indianization’ and secondary diffusion in India), 
but this is surely incorrect. It is often the adaptation of simpler, more 
‘ primitive ’ techniques for the manufacture of objects imitating those acquired 
from craftsmen with more ‘advanced’ techniques. In this light the dual 
role of the Maharashtran socketed disks is suggestive, for the function as a 
turn-table might well be a later adaptation from an earlier function as a wheel- 
base. On the other hand, the tools employed in the Mudgal technique are 
remarkably simple and could well be survivals from a time when the wheel 
was still unknown in the region (that is, from the period of the Deccan 
Neolithic culture). The same may be true of other potting techniques found 
in the Deccan. For example at Begumpet near Hyderabad I observed a 
technique of building large ‘ flower-pots’’ with the aid of a dabber and beater, 
but without the turn-table Professor Kosambi noticed in Maharashtra. The 
products of this technique, with or without the turn-table, are vessels which 
belong, generically, to the range of neolithic pot forms. In the case of the 
Begumpet potters the work was not solely carried out by women, but by older 
men and women. It cannot be said with certainty whether the potters of the 
area in neolithic times were exclusively male or female, but we may infer 
from the pastoral character of the economy that the men would be mainly 
employed in cattle keeping and thus that potting would be a largely female 
pursuit. If this hypothesis is correct it may be expected that the typical 
tools will be found in neolithic contexts. However, of them only the granite 
disk and the granite or terra-cotta dabber would be likely to be recognizable. 
The dabbers have certainly been found in both stone and terra-cotta in ancient 
sites in North India, including Taxila, but they do not occur in Mohenjo-Daro 
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although Mackay mentions them as surface finds at Harappa and in northern 
Baluchistan. In the Raichur Doab I have found several specimens in both 
pottery and stone in contexts and fabrics which suggest antiquity, even in 
two cases perhaps a neolithic date. The neolithic pottery itself supports this, 
for it suggests the use of turn-tables, but not wheels; and the marks of the 
dabber are often still to be seen. We thus conclude that these are cases of 
survival in the modern Deccan potters’ shops, and that the women’s potting 
tradition we have noted may well go far back, beyond the thalî form, perhaps 
too beyond the socketed turn-tables of Maharashtra, into the Deccan Neolithic 
period. 

The problem of the women potters raises one other consideration: that 
so many of their actions are similar to domestic and particularly bread-making 
techniques. If the female potting tradition does, indeed, represent a survival 
from ancient times it may not be impossible that its origins are in some way 
linked with the origins of bread-making, but there is at present no way of 
demonstrating the validity of this idea. 

I now turn to consideration of the thali form. For several years evidence 
has been accumulating which tends to show that in Early Historic times in 
India a shallow tray-bowl of 10 to 15 in. diameter became one of the most 
common products of the potters’ shops. It is found together with a smaller 
cup-bowl, which is even more numerous, and occurs in every one of the finer 
earthenwares, This repeated juxtaposition had led me to suppose that the two 
types were connected with a definite eating pattern and that they might be 
identified as thas and batts respectively. At least in the finer wares the thali 
forms disappear at the beginning of the Christian era ; and I had supposed that 
this disappearance corresponded with the introduction of metal thalis. Since 
then it has been the desire of almost every family to equip itself with a set, 
if not of silver or gold, at least of brass dishes. Only since 1945 has stainless 
steel made a sudden appearance and it is now on the way to ousting the older 
‘metal. To-day the thàl: and batî are found in use, with only minor regional 
variations, throughout India. The former is essentially the platter from which 
rice is eaten, while the batts are used to hold liquid preparations, dals, curds, 
vegetables, etc. The techniques by which these earthenware thàlts were made 
were not easy to determine, for there are at least three minor varieties of form 
which probably reflect variations of manufacturing process. Thus one variety, 
the latest in point of time, appeared to have been moulded upon a form; 
a second variety might well have been wheel thrown. The third and most 
common variety had a gently rounded base, from which the walls are divided 
by a more or less marked carination (fig. 1A). There are several possible 
techniques which could be used to make pots of this variety : either they could 
be thrown upon the wheel, cut off, and gently rocked and rotated to give the 
base its characteristic form, or this could be achieved by beating. A third 


1 The Taxila examples are given by Marshall, loc. ort., 502 and 424; and the information 
regarding the Indus valley finds is from Mackay, loc. cıt., 129-30. 
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possible way would be to throw the walls on the wheel and to cut off the 
cylinder thus formed, together with surplus clay from which the base could 
have been beaten in towards the centre. This last technique has actually 
been reported in South India. To these possible ways may now be added the 
Mudgal technique: perhaps the simplest and most natural way to yield the 
distinctive features of this variety of thal. While Foster mentions several 
other variants of the forming and beating techniques which could equally well 
serve. 

The earliest occurrence of the thalt and baš forms at present known is in 
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Fia. 1.—T'ÀAlis in different wares: A, Painted Grey ware from Ahicchatra ; B, Northern Black 

Polished ware from Rajghat; C, Red-and-black ware from Brahmagin; D, Local ware from 

Arikamedu; E, Rouletted ware from Arikamedu; F, Northern Black Polished ware from 
Ahicohatra. 


the Painted Grey ware of the Ganges-Jamuna Doab and East Punjab. There 
is a strong suggestion that they may be found also in the Red-and-black ware 
which had its earliest centres in Western India, Rajasthan, etc. In both these 
contexts they are not likely to occur earlier than the first half of the first 
millennium 8.0. Thereafter a twofold diffusion of the forms can be traced : 
a northern and a southern. In the former, the typical thal of the Painted Grey 
ware has a rounded base (fig. 1 A) and could very well be made by the Mudgal 
technique.? Its logical descendant is the thals of the ‘ Northern Black Polished ' 
ware (NBP). In this ware which probably dates from the last four centuries B.C. 
and which was centred upon the cities of the Ganges valley ? at least two varieties 
of thalt are found. The earlier derives from the form of the Painted Grey ware 

1 Dumont, loc. cit., mentions it in connexion with large water pote, but ıt was desoribed 
to me, as a means of making shallow thal-like bowls, by the potters of Begumpet, near Hyderabad. 

? B. B. Lal, ‘Excavations at Hastinipura’, Ancient India, 10-11, 1964, 138 f. The halt 


from Ahicchatra illustrated in fig. 1 A is Lal's fig. 37, 1. 
3 Ancient India, 1, 1946, 55-9. > 
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thàlt and was probably made by similar techniques, while the newer form has 
often a flattened base, slightly thicker walls, and gives a suggestion of some 
other process (fig. 1, B and F). The tradition of fine earthenware thdlis fades 
in the Ganges valley with the disappearance of the NBP, although examples 
of coarse earthenware are met with in later assemblages. An offshoot of the 
northern éhali is to be found in the Rouletted ware of the south-east coast 
(fig. 1 E is from Arikamedu), dating from the beginning of the Christian era, 
and combining certain northern features with a moulding and rouletting 
technique which indicates strong Roman influence. Another variant of the 
northern thals occurs in the north-west, where the size is reduced and the 
angularity of the walls accentuated. The southern diffusion of the thal was 
through the Red-and-black ware. Here also the size is somewhat smaller than 
in the Ganges valley. The typical form is found in the stone cist graves, through- 
out the Peninsula (fig. 1 C is from Brahmagiri).? Thdlis of this tradition are 
also found at Arikamedu, and survive into the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The manufacture of the southern thas appears to have been by the Mudgal 
or beating methods. In the later periods at Brahmagiri and the Deccan sites 
a new variety, deriving from a northern form, is also found. These too date 
from the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Our observations at Mudgal have led to the consideration of two main issues. 
The first concerns the possibility of antique survivals being represented by 
modern potting techniques, and their association with traditions of women’s 
potting. Certain obstacles arise which make the total acceptance of this theory 
difficult in the Indian context. Even if, as we have suggested, the Mudgal 
technique may be a survival from neolithic times, it would still be, in terms of 
absolute age, younger than the Indus civilization, which already had a fully 
evolved wheel throwing technique. Thus we are inclined to look towards 
the idea of secondary diffusion, the spread of ideas, and the adoption of pottery 
by comparatively ‘primitive’ groups. An analysis of the Maharashtran 
women’s technique raised difficulties of quite another order. While there are 
basic features which suggest comparable antiquity, the stone turn-table seems 
to be of much later origin (in this context), and we regard its adaptation for 
this work as another form of secondary diffusion at a still later date. In the 
case of the Benares women’s technique the evidence does not permit us to 
discuss its antiquity: it may have appeared still more recently, but it may 
also be a specialized survival of one of the varieties of beating and forming 
we have noticed. The second issue is the history and diffusion of the thak 
form and its social function. The earliest vessels of this form do not take us 
back beyond the first millennium 5.0. Thence we can trace their diffusion 
throughout India up to the beginning of the Christian era when, at least as fine 
ware products, they begin to disappear. Their disappearance can be associated 
with the introduction into common use of metal vessels. 


1 Ancient India, 2, 1946, fig. 12. 3 Ancient India, 4, 1948, fig. 10, no. C 15 


DERIVATION BY TONE-CHANGE IN CLASSICAL 
CHINESE 


By G. B. Downzr + 


I INTRODUCTION 


INCE Karlgren's ‘ Word families’ first drew attention to the existence of 
large groups of cognate words in classical Chinese,? efforts have been 
made to define more closely the principal phonetic contrasts involved, and to 
find semantic relationships that would correspond regularly to the phonetio 
contrasts. Karlgren himself came to the conclusion that in general it was 
impossible to find any regular semantic or grammatical correlations with the 
phonetic correspondence, and that Archaic Chinese showed only the last 
vestiges of a former inflectional system.‘ 

With the material at our disposal, such a conclusion is probably inevitable 
for the majority of phonetic contrasts between cognate words. However, 
there is one contrast which, because of the large number of examples of it, 
has given better results. This is tonal contrast, where two cognate words differ 
only in tone, e.g. 

JF °xdu ‘to be pretty’; xdu° ‘ to love’ 5 
including those cases where a ruAsheng word contrasts with the chiuhsheng 
corresponding to it by shyesheng $ 5€ rules, e.g. 
RE ‘dk ‘ to be evil’; "uo? ‘ to hate’ 
In fact, in most cases of tonal contrast, one member of the pair has the chiuh- 
sheng ; this is so regular that in this article ‘ tonal contrast, unless otherwise 
specified, will refer to contrast between pyng, shaang, or ruh on the one hand 
and chiuh on the other. This kind of contrast has been studied by Jou Tzuumu 
and Jou Fahgau, who have shown that certain grammatical and semantic 


1 Abbreviations : 

BMFEA Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 

CYYY Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica. 

MSLP Mémoires de la Société de Innguistique de Paris. 

YCJ Yenching Journal. 

* B. Karlgren, ‘ Word families ın Chinese ', BMFEA, No. 5, 1933. 

3 Other work in this field includes : H. Maspero, ‘ Préfixes et dérivation en chinois archaïque ’, 
` MSLP, xxm, 1935; Yu Mun fer fer, ‘ Word derivation in Archaic Chinese through the annexing 
of the suffix‘ d °’, YCJ, No. 34, 1948, 29-48 ; B. Karlgren, ‘ Cognate words m the Chinese phonetic 
series’, BM FEA, No. 28, 1956. - 

4 Karlgren, The Chinese language, New York, 1949, 96, 07. Maspero too came to this con- 
clusion (op. cxt., 327), and so, later, did Yu Min. See Shiannday hannyeu yeufaa d At IR 
KE FF Lk. pt. l, Peking, 1954, p. 32, by Luh Tzongdar EB FE 3E and Yu Min. 

5 Unless otherwise stated, throughout this paper words aie given in Karlgren's Anaent 
Chinese transcription, as found in his ‘Grammata Serica recensa’, BM FEA, No. 29, 1957. 
Tone 18 indicated by a small cirole placed at the corner of the reconstructed form thus : 

shaang "x^ chiuh 


pyng ° 
No sign 1s needed for ruAsheng words, which are always characterized by a final stop consonant. 
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contrasts are regularly associated with the tonal contrast. Both writers 
also included another phonetic contrast: contrasting voiceless and voiced 
initial, as in fi kien? ‘to see’; yten? ‘ to appear, to show’. Neither, however, 
gave a satisfactory explanation for the role played by the chiuhsheng in tonal 
contrasts; in fact, Jou Tzuumu does not seem to have recognized the special 
nature of the chiuhsheng there. Jou Fahgau gave a ‘ phonetic’ explanation 
for the occurrence of the chiuhsheng, saying that certain tones tended to 
‘interchange’ 3% Hj. This does not explain why the tonal contrast should be 
accompanied by a regular semantic contrast.? 

In the present writer's opinion, Wang Lih has found the solution to this 
problem. He interprets tonal contrast as a system of word-derivation, with 
words in pyng, shaang, and ruh as basic forms, and the corresponding chiuhsheng 
words as derived. Indeed, this explanation was given long ago for a few words 
by Maspero,* and more recently by Haudricourt,5 and seems to be implicit 
in some remarks of Jou Tzuumu as well as in Jou Fahgau’s arrangement of 
words,® although neither stated it explicitly. The over-all effect of the pairs of 
cognate words listed by Wang Lih is quite convincing, and the solution he 
offers seems to cover the facts as known. 

Nevertheless, sufficient doubtful points remain to justify yet another study 
of the problem. First, the criteria for determining which of a pair of cognates 
is ‘ basic’ and which ‘ derived ' have never been discussed. Second, the dating 
of this derivation-system can with profit be gone into again, and the place it 
occupies in the general history of the Chinese language can be discussed. Third, 
previous studies have chiefly relied on traditional dictionary definitions for the 
semantic side of the problem. As a preliminary step, it seems advisable to 
find a homogeneous source for the chiuhsheng readings, and to tie down the 
definitions to the uses found in actual texts. For this purpose, an obvious 
choice is Luh Derming p 25 HH, whose collection of readings, Jingdean 
shyhwen $E Hi XR 3c ° has the advantages of being early in date (seventh 


1 Jou Truumu RE XH RA. 'Syhsheng byeyih shyhlih' PY BE JI] g& XE pij. Originally 
in Fuuren Shyueyyh Eig 4— 8E. GE, xu, 1-2, 1945. I have seen only the reprint in his Hannyeu 
inyunn Iuennwenjys DE FE E HH fe X f, Shanghai 1957. Jou Fahgau Rj B: d 
“Notes on Chinese grammar’, OY Y Y (Taiwan), No. 24, 1953, 197-212. 

2 Jou Fahgau (op. oit., 211), who treats the ruh/chiuh and pyng, shaang/chiuh contrasta 
separately, explains the appearance of chithsheng in both contraste by assuming that in Archaic 
Chinese chiu and ruh differed in final but were alike in tone, whereas chiuh, pyng, and shaang 
differed in tone but were alike in final; thus, pyng, shaang, and ruh all tended to ‘ interchange ' 
with the chiuhsheng. This does not explain why pyng and shaang do not interchange in the same 
way. 
3 Wang Lih E JJ, Hannyeu shyygao 732 FE W Fë, Peking, 1958, pp. 213 ff. 

* Maspero, op. cit., p. 327, n. 1. 

5 A. Haudricourt, ‘ Comment reconstruire le chinois archaique’, Word, x, 2-8, 1954, 364. 

° e.g. Jou Tzuumu, op. cit., p. 54, under yeu Hil ; the shaangsheng member is taken aa ‘ basic 
pronunciation ’ x $, the chtuh as ‘ modified pronunciation’ Hf dr. 

* Not all his readings were used, only those in the Lijjih FA 88 with Jeng Shyuan’s AR BE 
commentary, and in the Chuenchiou and Tzuoojuann $£ $k Fe (Hi, with the commentary of 


Duh Yuh # fj. 
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century A.D.) of quoting extensively from earlier commentators, and of 
providing a large number of readings. An examination of his readings 
reveals a surprisingly large number of cognate words with minimal chiuh/non- 
chiuh contrast, and an examination of the way in which Luh used the 
contrasting forms reveals a rather more complicated picture of the semantic 
side of the contrast, and forces one to query some of the conclusions of 
earlier writers in this field. Finally, a list is given of the clearest examples of 
chiuhsheng derivation, as found in Luh Derming’s works. As, however, it can 
be shown that chtuhsheng derivation was not confined to his usage, but was 
a general feature of early Chinese, examples from other writers are also 
included. 


II. THE NATURE OF THE SO-CALLED ‘ TONAL CONTRAST’ 


Among the words in a family of apparently cognate words, we may suspect, 
a priori, that some are dialect forms that have entered the standard language 
(and, as such, are probably very hard to detect). Where, however, it is possible 
to show that regular phonetic relationships correlate with regular semantic 
contrasts, it is legitimate to assume that we are dealing with related forms from 
a homogeneous dialect. 

The material presented in the lists on pp. 271-90 easily satisfies this 
requirement. In Groups A to G we have large numbers of pairs of words which 
share a common phonetic contrast and a common semantic contrast of a general 
nature. There is no reason to doubt that we are dealing with cognate forms 
which have been differentiated internally, within a homogeneous dialect. 
Wang Lih and others, however, have gone further and suggested that it is 
possible to explain the occurrence of these forms historically by assuming 
that in each pair of words, the non-chiuh member is a basic form, while the 
chiuhsheng member is a derivative. The reasons for this assumption have 
never been made explicit. The present writer shares this assumption, and 
suggests that justification for it may be found in the following points. 

(1) The shapes of the characters bear out the theory. In most cases it is 
clear that the character is constructed to represent the meaning of the basic 
(non-chtuh) word. This is especially obvious in the characters of Groups A 
and B. Note also that where one member of a pair has‘an extra radical added, 
it is usually the chiwh member. 

(2) The above point suggests that the makers of characters regarded the 
non-chtuh form as basic. This is confirmed by Sheu Shenn’s FF ff definitions 
in the Shuowen gk 3c, which give the ' basic’ meaning of the character (in 
Sheu Shenn's opinion). In most cases, this is the meaning of the non-chiuh 
member. 


(3) Luh Derming, too, takes the non-chiuh member as the regular reading 


1 Examples may be seen conveniently in Wang Lah's lists (op. cit., pp. 213 ff.). 
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(marked rutzyh Am =£), the chiuh reading presumably being a special case (and 
therefore specially marked). 

(4) The fact that most of the chtuhsheng readings have, with time, been 
dropped from the standard reading pronunciation, as well as from the colloquial 
language, suggests that we are dealing with a morphological phenomenon 
which was always recognized as a special case, and that in time it had outlived 
its usefulness. 

(5) The use of special chiuhsheng forms in certain disyllabic expressions 
(Group H) with apparently no change in meaning, can only be explained 
as a remnant of some morphological process, by which the chiuhsheng was used 
in phrase-forming. 

(6) In many cases, but especially in Groups A and B, general linguistic 
experience supports this contention ; it seems ‘ natural’ that in these groups 
the non-chtuh forms should be basic, the others derived from them. Note too 
that the English translations often agree with the Chinese in the distribution of 
basic and derived (or secondary) forms. Such an impression, based chiefly 
on translation-meaning, is almost useless by itself, but in conjunction with the 
other reasons is not without value. 

In the end, it is the number of examples that can be found that determines 
the acceptability of the theory. With over 200 pairs of words showing phonetic 
and semantic regularity, the present writer believes we have sufficient examples 
to accept the theory that in early Chinese, the chtuhsheng, unlike other tones,? 
had a special function, to create derived words, and that the special nature of 
these chtwhsheng words was realized by early writers, probably up till the time 
of Luh Derming. 

Nevertheless, some problems remain. It may be asked whether, with 
many other cognates existing, it is possible to posit & one-to-one correspondence 
between chiuh and non-chiuh forms? Why pair $ yau° ‘to teach’ with 
Bk ydk ° to learn’ and not with $¢ kau® ‘ to teach’? Or جد‎ E'qwo? ' to leave’ 
with 3: °k’swo ° to get rid of", and not with jfk „kiwo ' to exorcise’? While 
in both cases the latter form is almost certainly cognate, the fact that the 
pairs here chosen as examples of tonal contrast are written with the same 
character (or one close to it) shows that, at least in Hann times, when writing 
settled into its present form, a closer connexion was felt between the members 
of each pair than with the other words. This argument hinges on the date at 
which one assumes the tonal contrast to have been a living feature of the 
language. 

It might be objected that it is curious that one morphological feature 
(chtuhsheng) should have such diverse semantic functions as changing nouns 


1 The marking of non-chiuh members as regular is probably connected with the fact that the 
chuh readings generally were becoming obsolescent in Luh’s time. See below, p. 266. 

7 An exception, in another context, seems to be the occurrence of tones in final particles. 
See Kennedy, ‘ A re-examination of the Classical pronoun forms ngu and ngo’, CY Y Y, xxvui, 
1, 276, 277. 
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from verbs and vice versa, changing transitive verbs to incrarsitives and vice 
versa, etc. This objection has already been disposed of by Karlgren (speaking 
of other sound-chenges), who pointed out that this is a common phenomenon 
found in many languages." Nevertheless, some doubts mer remain, especially 
if chiuhsheng derivation is regarded as something akin tc worc-formation in 
Indo-European ard other language-families. The present writer holds the 
opinion that with our present knowledge of Classical Ch-nese, it is better to 
regard chiuhsheng derivation not as a remnant of a formes inflectional system 
of the Indo-European type, but simply as a system of der.vation and nothing 
more. When new words were needed, they were created ay vronouncing the 
basic word in the chiuhsheng. The grammatical regularity fourd in many cases 
would then be in a way fortuitous, being the result not or grammatical inflec- 
tion, but of the need to create new words. This is a very ‘ r-entalistic ' explana- 
tion, but if an explanation for features of an ancient languags such as this is 
being sought, it is unavoidable. 

There are, however, other possibilities. A multiple origir Tor the phenomenon 
is not out of the question. The presence of chiuhsheng forms. as the first element 
in certain compounds suggests that it might once have beer. used in a sub- 
ordinating capacity.2 Another possibility is taat the chiuk-heng found in these 
words is the relic of a former suffix, since dropped. This has been suggested by 
Haudricourt for a few words, and is quite plausible; kut with our present 
knowledge all explanations for the origin of the derivatic=-system are purely 
conjectural. 3 

A few words must be said about those characters which seem to show 
chiuhsheng derivative forms, but in which no perceptible distinetion in meaning 
can be found.* Quite large numbers of these are to be foznd. Assuming that 
in these cases we have not simply missed the semantic dietineuon, these con- 
trasting forms must be ascribed to differences of dialect ‘of 2ither spatial or 
temporal nature), although it is possible that once the derivational process 
has been established, parallel forms might be created by analogy, without 
change in meaning. An interesting feature or these characters is that in most 
cases the modern reading is the chiuAsheng form, the no--chow form having 


1 See The Chinese language, 96. A good example is to be found in 3Iodern Japanese. where 
verbs ending in -eru are intransitive/pasaive when the simple verb قد‎ trenmt-ve (e.g. miru-mieru, 
loru-ioreru, yaku-yakeru, biru-kireru, etc.), and transitive/oausative when the simple form is 
intransitive (c.g. komu-komeru, tatu-tateru, aku-akeru, $ru-ireru, oto.) ; tle analogous to Groups C 
and F of chiutsheng derivation, (See the lista on pp. 281-3 and 287-8.) 

2 See Group H, and below, p. 268. 

3 op. cit., 364. Maspero, op. cit., 326, has suggested the influence of a prefix to account for 
the change in ton». This seems less likely. 

* See below, pp. 269-70. 

5 This is especially likely in the last four examples an p. 270, which selong to the anomalous 
chiuhsheng trimes in the Chichyunn 4] SR. There is abundant evidence (from the posts’ use of 
rimes) that the words of these rimes retained their final stop right dorn to the Six Dynasties. 
See Wang Lih, Nanbesichaur shyren yongyunn kao $ jt, BR RR A Hj SH 3#, pp. 49-03, 
in his collection Hannyeushyy luennwen jy IE FE BH ga X 46, Pexing, 1968. 
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become obsolete. This contrasts with real chiuhsheng derivation where it is 
usually the chtuh member that is now lost. 

Naturally, it is not claimed that all chiwhsheng words are derivative forms. 
Only a small proportion of the total number can be shown to be so: the majority 
are basic forms. For instance, there is no evidence to show that words such as 
Tü, HE, $b, or X were ever anything but chtuhsheng.1 Therefore, under the 
rubric ‘ chtuhsheng’ there are in fact two morphologically different kinds of 
words, (a) those like XK, ete., basically chtuhsheng words, and (b) words like fir, 
ete., which are chtuhsheng by derivation from words of other tones. 

This raises the question of what method, if any, was used to form derived 
words from basically chiuhsheng words. 

A likely answer is that in this case the ancient language had recourse to 
voiced/voiceless initial alternation. This is the only other alternation, besides 
chiuh/non-chiuh contrast, which occurs in considerable numbers. A few 
examples found in the Lath and Tzuoojuann are : 


Rh ben? to see yten? to be seen; to show 

WR kiei? to attach, tie yia? to be attached 

BM ”وهم‎ to destroy ywă to be destroyed 

pwat? to defeat, to ruin bwai? to be defeated, ruined‏ لز 

d$ pua the back bugi to turn the back on 

3 tsdng°? to bury dzüng^ a grave (L, Tarngong, }.2.2a 
(659) (reading by Shyu Moh) 


This voiced /voiceless alternation is not confined to words with chiwhsheng.* 
Examples with other tones are also to be found. 

The semantic relationships between the voiced/voiceless forms seem in 
general to be identical with those found in chiuhsheng derivation. Moreover, 
in many cases, there seem to be some grounds for taking the voiceless form as 
basic. 

There are also some examples of words with both chiuhsheng derivation 
and voiced/voiceless contrast, e.g. : 


$8 diek to buy grain fe tieu’ to sell grain? 
Sp piuan to separate pj Db’ juan? a share 4 

* kat to cut Sp yar to injure ? 

Hi °kam to move, affect tk ydm° to be resentful 


From the point of view of chtuhsheng derivation these examples seem to be 
perfect semantieally, but it is difficult to account for the incidence of voiced 
and voiceless initials. It seems that here there is only alternation, no system 
of derivation being demonstrable. 


1 The last two, according to shyesheng, eto., had final stop consonant in Archaio Chinese. 
It is necessary to posit some difference from other syllables with final stop; one way is amply 
to project the tone back into Archaio Chinese. See also below, p. 266, n. 2. 

2 For longer liste, showing examples from all tones, see Karlgren, ‘ Cognate words ın the 
Chinese phonetic series’, BM PEA, No. 28, 1958, 9. 

3 For the relationships between these finals, see below, p. 265. 

4 Compare the simple chiuhsheng derivative pjusn? ' to give relief ’ (D.8, p. 284). 
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III. THE DATE OF OHIUHSHÉZNG DERIVAT-ON 


The pairs of tonally-contrasted words in the lists on pp. 271-90 may be 
roughly divided into two groups: those (tne majority) in waich the two 
members are usually written with the same character, and the few that are 
written with different characters. No problem is caused >y the latter group, 
whose validity has never been questioned. However, especialy since the rise 
of the study of historical phonology in the sixteenth century 4.p., many scholars 
such as Guh Yanwuu gH 46 3X, Chyan Dahshin © XK Bf, Duann Yuhtsair 
Bt E ZR, and others have agreed that the tonal distinczions in the former 
group of characters were late in date, probably the creations of teachers of the 
fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 

This contention is not supported by the facts. Even if no other information 
was available, it is inherently unlikely that if these disti-ctions were in fact 
the creations of late pedants they would have been accepted 27 the majority 
of scholars. Yet, to give only a few examples of Tarng times and earlier, the 
principle of semantic distinction by tone-contrast was acceotec ky Yan Jytuei 
BR < SES by Luh Fahyan EB H: 8: ° and the compilers of rime-books that 
succeeded him, and by Jang Shooujye 4% sF fj. Moreover, the statement 
that these distinctions were created by teachers suggests taat these are special 
pronunciations to be used in reading the classics. In fact, the phenomenon 
was not confined to classical readings. Non-classical examples o2cur quite early, 
for which there would be no pedants’ tradition to follow 5; and it has recently 
been demonstrated that the Tarng poets regularly obse-ved the chiuhsheng 
distinction semantically in many words in poetry.* These facts, and the occa- 
sional survival of chiuhsheng derivatives in modern dialects, formed on the 
same principles as the learned forms, such as Pekingese ? 


HS mo to grind moh (1) a mill 
(2) to mill 
Ai, woa a tile wah to tile 
JE m mud nih to daub on mud 
$R tzoan to drill izuann a drill 
dà shan to fan a shann afan 


"E chian to drag, draw X chiann a tow-rope, a Falter 
suggest not that the Six Dynasties’ pedants were creating new and eccentric 


1 For references to Guh and Chyan see Jou Tzuumu, op. cit., 51, 62, md Jou Fahgau, cp. cit., 
197.  Duann Yuhtssir's attitude is clear from his remarks in ha Shuowen jreetzyh guh 
att X HEC ORE uncer ihe characters fp, fp. oto. 

3 Yanshyh jiashiunn BA ع[‎ ae BI. 

3 Introduction to the Chiehyunn. 


4 Introduction to the Shyyjih jengyh W 3E JE FE 
5 og. C.2. 


* Seo Wang Lih, Hannyeu shyliuhshyue ¥ FE EF $i Æ, Shanghei, 1658, pp. 133-42. 
7 All examples may be found in Luh Jyhwoei Be 3E fl, Beerjingtuah den'intsyr teyrhuey 


At J EE FE E] s] $e. Peking, 1956. 
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pronunciations, but that their readings simply reflected a feature of ordinary 
speech, already existing. 

On a priori grounds, therefore, the assumption that tonal contrast appeared 
late in the history of the language is not very satisfactory. Now, however, 
Jou Tzuumu has demonstrated convincingly that many of these chtuhsheng 
distinctions were in existence in Hann times.! This pushes back the date of their 
first appearance a few centuries. One can go further, for there is no reason for 
supposing that the system of deriving words by tone-change was a creation 
of that time; the Hann dynasty is merely the earliest time in which we may 
expect to find explicit statements about the pronunciation of words.? In fact, 
there is additional evidence as to the date of the sound-change. This is the 
evidence afforded by the phonological relationships between ruAsheng words 
and their chtuhsheng derivatives. In the lists of words on pp. 271-90, the 
following words in which the basic form is ruhsheng occur 3 : 


Basic form Derived form 
E.1. 4 k6k/kuok kóg / kûu 
G.3. PE 046k /b’ yuk bêg /b'iou. 
(similarly A.54, 4.57, B.39, D.10, H.15) dH. Es A XX Be 
07 J& tsjuk/tshwok — tsjug/tsju 
(similarly A.64) fk 
A.28 3+ tsčk/tsek tség/tsat 
(similarly A.62) # 
A.61 HE g’wak/ywek f g'wág/ywa * 


Ald HE d'ák/d' dk d'ág/d'uo 
(similarly C.14) 5 - 
A40 ME dzák/dzák —/de’ du 5 
Fl & k6k/kak kóg/kau. 
١ (similarly 0.19, H.7) 3 8 
A.48 fj]  siok/siak 8jog/ su 


A24 $8 Ujgwak/Uywak  —/b'iua ® 
F.8 +S} d'idk/d£jak d'iág/d£ 4a 
(similarly A.30, C.6, C.10) 3 fi 3H 
A.29 f tsičk/tsjäk tsicg/teve 
(similarly A.35) Jj 


1 Jou Tzuumu, op. cit., 52 ff. 

* Jou Tzuumn, on this evidence, concluded that the derivation process began in Hann times 
(op. ot., 52). Jou Fahgau (op. oit., 209) has already pointed out the non sequitur involved. 

3 The Archaic and Ancient readings are taken from Grammata Serica. In the few cases where 
Gram. Ser. does not include the derived form, the chtuhsheng pronunciation may be seen in 
homonyms. 

* Gram. Ser., No. 784, notes that several characters in this series are irregular in Ancient 
Chinese. Here the derived form is regular, the basio form is irregular. 

* There seems to be no comparable form from which to adduce the Archaio reading. 

€ This reading, also found in the Goangyunn PẸ FR, seems very aberrant in the Chiehyunn 
system, 
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4.31 8  tiok/thak tiog /tsi 

(similarly C.11, E.5) BR 1H 

A.16 38#  d'iók/d'iek d’16g/d بع‎ (as TE) 
A.45 3# sak/sok sag/sas 

D.3 ig Kaka Kád/Kk at 

0.8 H iwat jutt Üiwod/t£ ur 
(similarly A.53) fap 

C2 2 Ryat/k’yat 1120/16 (as ^X) 
A.67 Jij ljat/ķját Bj dad/tjas 

AJ عر‎ kbet/bvet % kied/ kites 

A.20 fy nep/nap FJ nwab > nwad/ nude * 
(similarly D.6) © 

A.32 d tiop/tsiop tiab /t8 

In almost every instance the phonological relationship between the basic 
and derived forms in the Archaic readings fits the Archaic shyesheng system, 
going back to Chyn Æ or earlier times.? 

The present writer’s view is that although the appearance of chiuhsheng 
derivation cannot be dated with precision, the likelihood is that it took place 
in late Archaic, possibly Chyn, times. Indeed, it may be the latest of the 
morphological processes of word-derivation in the Archaic language, since it 
occurs in the early commentaries in such large numbers and with such regular 
semantic correlation, in this way markedly different from most other phonetic 
contrasts, which may represent remnants of earlier derivational processes, 
their productive life long past. In Hann times the system of chiuhsheng 
derivation was still very much alive, and used much more extensively than in 
Luh Derming’s time five centuries later. After the Hann dynasty, a progressive 


1 Karlgren reconstructs an Archaio labial semivowel in the chiuA form of A.20 and D.6. 

This is also found in a few other similar pairs (not included because of the irregular initials) : 
YL Fljep|E’ jap to weep ljwad/ljun tears 
A gltep/lyep tostand gjwed/jwi position 

In all these cases it is ible to take the labial semivowel in the form حك‎ in -d as the last 
trace of an original final labial stop, and thus not reconstruct the semivowel in the original 
form, i.e. nab > wwod/nuái. 

However, the labial semivowel does not survive as a trace of the original labial stop in all 
cases, as A.32 shows. Whether its occurrence is random or whether 15 can be determined from 
other data remains to be seen. (Note the occasional appearance in Mandarin of a herkoow 
& [I vowel in a few words, as the only trace of an Ancient final labial consonant, o.g. zd 
shyun, Fk bun, A, ruh.) 

2 The writer realizes that the ascription of chiuhsheng derivation to Archaic times raises the 
difficulty that in the cases listed above the contrast, accordmg to Karlgren’s reconstruction, 
is not between tones but between voiced and voiceless final stops. This would not affect the 
argument for a system of denvation, but would add to the complexity of the phonological 
description of it. However, the writer believes that even in Archaic times these words may be 
better explained as cases of tonal contrast, but reserves discussion of this problem to a later 
article, 

* Beo e.g. the lists in Karlgren, The Chinese language. Another indication of the relative 
lateness of chiuhsheng derivation 18 found in the use of the same character for both simple and 
derived forms, where other pairs of cognate words are usually written with different characters. 
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. loss of the chtuhsheng forms may be seen. In Swei and Tarng, many readings 
were still current, but others survived only as special readings to be used in 
classical texts. This is suggested by the special attention drawn to them by 
scholars of the time (such as those mentioned above), and by the special mention 
accorded them by Luh Derming in the Introduction to his Jingdean shyhwen. 
By Song times so few of the chiuhsheng readings survived that concern was felt 
for their preservation, as may be seen from the publication of special lists and 
notations of them that took place then.? Ju Shi's 4 3% commentaries, which 
appeared at this time, gave very few of the chiuhsheng forms that are to be 
found in Luh Derming’s work. At the present day, only a handful of the variant 
pronunciations occur in the reading of non-classical texts. 


IV. Los DERMING'S USE OF CHIUHSHENG DERIVATION 


The categories into which the examples of chiuhsheng derivation are 
arranged in the lists on pp. 271-90 are chosen primarily to illustrate the 
derivative nature of the tonal contrast. They are notional categories, corre- 
sponding to well-known grammatical distinctions found in many languages, 
and in most cases are probably valid for Classical Chinese, although no rigorous 
grammatical analysis of this language has yet been made. These categories are 
as follows : 


A. Basic form Verbal—Derived form Nominal. 


This is the commonest kind of derivation. From the basic verbs are derived 
nouns of agency, nouns of means,‘ nouns denoting the results of acts,5 abstract 
nouns,* and so on. An interesting group is found in Nos. A.1, A.D, A.17, A.49, 
and A.60. With these the derived form is regularly used when followed by the 
amount measured, e.g. ” 

hE kw = x 
‘ The earthworks were 10 feet thick and 20 feet high ' 


B. Basic form Nominal—Derived form Verbal. 
Most of the denominative verbs are transitive, though a few intransitives 
occur. Note that fully half of the characters are ideographs (jyyshyh 15 HH, 


shiangshyng $& FE, and hueyyth f $) representing the basic meaning—an 
argument for derivation as opposed to mere contrast. 


1 Bee above, p. 264. 

* The fullest lists may be found in the Chyunjing inbiann FY EX — Ht by Jea Changohaur 
W E $ (finished by Baoyuan 2 W JC, a.v. 1039), really a collection of characters with two 
or more readings, taken from the Jingdean shyhwen. Other lists of these words, from the Sond 
and Yuan periods, are to be found in the Jayunn shyhyi ji] SH FF Ed compiled by Ouyang 
Derlong Ek [i ffi HE, revised by Gwo Jengjii $8 JE p, in jeateyy year of Jiingding FR ^E 
(a.D. 1264). See especially the Introduction. Also in the Chueijiann luh Dk f&] 2k (4 #8), 
by Yuwen Baw fy 30 $5, Peking, 1958, p. 75. 

3 og. A.9, A.2, and ADI (1). 4 eg. A.10, A.15, A42. 

5 e.g. A.T, A.31, A.29, and A.50. * e.g. A.19, A.47, and. A.64. 

" C(huenchiou Tzuoojuann) Ai 1, comm., j.57.1b (1180). 
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C. Derived form Causative. 


In addition to the usual kind of causative verb, this category includes 
a well-defined sub-group of words, in which the basic form signifies ‘ receiving’ 
and the derived form ' giving ' of some kind. 


D. Derived form ‘ Effective '. 


This group is rather hard to define. The principal feature that the characters 
have in common is that in each of the derived members there is action on an 
object. This is clear enough when the basic member is intransitive, the derived 
form transitive; when both basic and derived members are transitive, the 
difference lies in the fact that the basic form refers to a specific act, whereas 
the derived form is used to denote the effect this act has on the (usually personal) 
object. I have therefore tentatively given the label ‘ effective’ to cover this 
group. 

Some of the pairs of words are only dubiously placed in this category. 
In fact, the boundaries between this group and the Groups C and E are 
somewhat nebulous. 


E. Derived form with restricted meaning. 

In this group the derived form has & more specialized meaning than the 
basic form. A few honorifics are placed here too. Many of the derived words 
are notionally reminiscent of the derived intensive and meditative verbs of the 
Indo-European languages.* Again, some words in the two previous groups 
could have been placed here. 


F. Derived form Passive or Neuter. 


This group is quite well-defined notionally, and seems to be the converse 
of Group C. 


G. Derived form as Adverb. 


This category contains five examples of the derived form used adverbially. 
The basic form is verbal. 


H. Derived form used in compounds. 


This group is very interesting. In most cases there seems to be no semantic 
distinction involved. This is especially true of the examples in which the derived 
form is the first word in the compound. Where the derived word is the last 
element of the compound, it could have been entered in one of the other groups 
if it had occurred alone. Where, however, the first is the derived form, the 
lack of semantic distinction suggests that the chiuhsheng was used (at least 
in some cases) to show subordination. 

The examples of chiuhsheng derivation presented in the lists do not by any 
means exhaust the number of cases to be found. Generally speaking, the 


1 €.2, C.5, C.6, 0.10, and C.13. 2 of. Latin jac10/jacló, voló/volitó, eto. 


^". 
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principle used in selecting characters for inclusion in the lists was to pick 
out those with unequivocal readings and meanings. This was not always possible, 
so in some cases words with alternative readings for the derived form are 
given, Since Luh Derming includes readings by earlier commentators, these 
are probably mostly due to real differences of interpretation of the text con- 
cerned. There are, however, grounds for believing that the tradition of chiuh- 
sheng derivation was obsolescent by Luh’s time." This probably accounts for 
those cases where Luh prefers the basic form, but notes that earlier com- 
mentators have chiuhsheng readings. This is in contrast to those cases of 
characters used in their basic sense, when no reading is usually given at all. 
There remain some characters, not in the lists, which are noted by Luh in so 
many different ways, or with so many alternative pronunciations, that I have 
been unable to disentangle the functions of the chiuhsheng readings, and have 
left them for later work. Other omissions from the lista were caused by 
insufficient evidence of the semantic distinction. An example is the character 
okiem $, which in one phrase only * is noted as having a variant pronunciation 
with chiuhsheng. Since other occurrences of the character with apparently 
the same meaning are given no variant, an explanation of this reading must 
await study of other texts. 

There remains a substantial body of characters with two regular readings, 
differing only in tone, in which no perceptible difference of meaning occurs. 
A few examples are given below. 


5 old age, long life “teu, figu? C, Yiin 11, comm., 
j.4.12b (888) 
H mutually yuo, yuo? L, Wangjyh, comm., 
j.4-9b (687) 
Hil park 5 jiuk ( old reading’), C, Jau 9, Jing, 
jio j.45.1a (1109) 
i mild, insipid ?d'ám, d'ám? L, Jongyong, 
1.16.158 (832) 
$3, HR to give siek, sie? C, Wen 1, Jing, 
j.18.1b (951) 
m to club together for g'jak, g'iwo? L, Lischih, 
drinks 1.7.185 (726) 
B small net "fuot, wer? L, Wangjyh, 
j.4.7a (686) 


1 See above, p. 266. 

3 ie. those marked ‘ alternative reading’ or ‘Shyu Moh’ in the lists. 

° eg. Jo Pe FS ~ Hy Br 

“ah Se HR ES They might combine their functions’, L, Neytzer, comm., j.8.148 (735). 

* Jou Tzuumu, in another context, takes the ruAsheng readmg (given by Shyu Moh) as an 
artificial reading to agree with a rime. In the Chuenchiou reference, however, there are no riming 
words involved, so the reading is probably legitimate. See his T'arngbeen Maushy’in juannren kao 
Bg A GE RF F 35 A & p. lin his Hannyeu inyuna luennwenjyi). 
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% to shake ju, yau° L, Sangdahysh, 
comm., j.13.14b 
(803) 

Bj to shut, close piet, prev? C, Cherng 8, 
1.96.128 (999) 

3k in turn, alternately diet, d’ter® L, Liiyunn, 
j.7.8a (721) 

E to pull up kjwopt, kiwds C, Shiang 19, 
[1.54.55 (1044) 

5s to fall down bit, bidt” 

$ mosquito newt, neywar? L, Yuehling, 
j.5.18b (702) 

fJ to beg kat (‘old reading"), C, Jau 16, 

kav? j.47.10b (1126) 


These have already been discussed. More extended work may reveal 
semantic distinctions here, too. 

In assigning names to the categories in the lists, an effort has been made 
to avoid as far as possible grammatical terms implying syntactic uses. In the 
absence of a grammatical analysis of Classical Chinese, the use of such terms 
would be meaningless, and could in fact invalidate the thesis of this article. 
Even terms such as ‘ transitive ’ and ‘ intransitive ’, without rigorous definition, 
can only mislead, although they would be very welcome in discussing the uses 
of derived words in Groups C, D, and E. For instance, it would be very tempting 
to take 3 °yzwon (basic form) + as intransitive, j7»n^ (derived form) as transi- 
tive; but, like many words of its kind, the basic form may also be used 
transitively, meaning ‘to regard as distant’, as in Mencius’ ZR 3 P E m 2K. 
However, even if a satisfactory grammatical analysis of Classical Chinese 
existed, it is doubtful if chtuhsheng derivation could be treated at the gram- 
matical level, except only incidentally. Even ‘noun’ and ‘verb’, as word 
classes, are dubious terms, although they have been used as labels of the 
categories in the lists, faute de mieux. For instance, B.1 3& „ka (basic form) 
is usually nominal, and the derived form ka? is usually verbal; but the basic 
form is occasionally verbal too : 

fr JU 175 25 لال[ .837 28 105 كذ‎ 2 RRR 

“If you wait for a Shishy or Mauchyang to be your wife, you will never 
be married *.* 

In some cases the derived form has (notionally) both nominal and verbal 
uses. Although it is possible to imagine an evolution 

simple verb > derived verb > noun 
as in 5 to cause > to send on mission > envoy, 
in other cases it is equally plausible to suggest 
simple verb > derived noun > derived verb 
as in E.3 to line up > line of battle > to form line of battle. 


1 0.22. 3 Hwasnantzyy, j.11, p. 13b (SBBY edition). 
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In fact, there is no evidence to support either of the suggested evolutions. 
If the former seems more likely in some cases, the latter in others, the decision 
is probably influenced by the translation-meaning of the words. Another 
possible treatment of such forms is to assume that the two uses of the derived 
form are simply two aspects of one word-class. This would probably be over- 
ambitious at this stage. Accordingly all such forms have been arbitrarily 
placed in the lists in the appropriate place for the derived verbal, except where 
there seems to be only a remote connexion between the verbal and nominal 
notionally, in which case they have been listed twice. 

Many other uses of the chtuhsheng derivatives might be noticed. The use 
of tonal contrast in at least two cases! to distinguish honorific from humble 
verbs may be a relic of a former, more widespread phenomenon. It may also 
be connected. with the use of derived forms as passives, which, by an evolution 
not unknown elsewhere, eventually acquired a connotation of status-differentia- 
tion. The use of the basic form both as verb and as ' classifier’ in the case 
of A.21 and A.22,3 and the use of the basic form as verb and ‘ number’ in the 
case of A.52,‘ in all three cases in contrast to the derived form, which is nominal, 
suggests that a more extended survey of Luh’s use of chiuhsheng derivation, 
and of his readings in general, would be of great value for the understanding of 
Classical Chinese grammar. 


Lists 9 
Group A. Basic form Verbal—Derived form Nominal 
1. i قشل‎ to be high káu? height 
C, Yiin 1, comm., 
1.2.108 (879) 


1 E.l and E.9. The Chyunjing inbiann (soe above, p. 207, n. 2) has many more examples. 
! Japanese is an example. 
° e.g. C, Jau 27, j.62.10a (1154), (also commentary), where both words are used ın their basio 
tone as ' handful’. 
4 ag. C, Jau 16, j.47.11b (1126), where it means ‘ several’. Here modern usage differs from 
Luh's. 
* Many of his readings are very puzzling. The character $i, for example, is often given 
the reading ngák when it would seem that the meaning is clearly * joy ’, not ‘ music’. 
* The references are to be read as follows: 
L—Liijih Jenqjuh MA FE fb HE (BBBY edition), followed by name of the chapter, 
jiuann and page numbers. 
C—Chuenchiou Tzuoojuann jengyih $g Fk Fe fA IE عو‎ (SBBY ed), followed by 


reigning duke and year, jiuann and page. 
Comm.—in the commentary. 


Jing—in the Chuenchiou, not the T'zuoojuann. 

The figure in brackets refers to the page number of the Jingdean shyhwen (TSJC ed.). 

Other references are given in full. 

Where the usage seems regular, I have generally given only one reference. In more 
problematical casea, two or three references may be given. When both members of 
a pair lack references, it may be taken that the contrast is commonly found in all 
texta, i.e. it is part of general Chinese. 

‘ Alternative ’ means that Luh gives both basic and derived form. ‘Shyu Moh’ indicates 
a reading of Shyu Moh’s £& 3$ quoted by Luh. 

The characters in each group are arranged in order of the traditional 36 kyhmuu كك‎ HF. 


2 
E kam 
A قعل‎ 
(see also D.2) 
L5] okuân 
(see also C.1, H.3) 

SB Ckwüng 

. RE, E kieng 
$ kiet 
B kjwm 
BS Jig 
(see also H.4) 
ir ongien 
y tám 
Æ eng 
iê tjang 
(see also F.4) 
E d'ák 


G. B. DOWNER 


to oversee 

C, Shiuan 7, j.22.3b 
(976) 

to pass 

C, Juang 10, j.8.13b 
(903) 

C, Shi 16, Jing, 
j.14.8a (929) 

to look at 


to be wide 


to pass through 
C, Cherng 13, comm., 
j-27.9a (1005) 


to tie 


to roll up 

L, Sangdahjtj, comm., 
j.13.1b (796) 

to ride 


to grind 

to carry 

C, Jau 7, comm., 
j.44.6b (1106) 

to mount 


to stretch, extend 


to measure 
L, Wangjyh, 
1.4.108 (688) 


kam? an overseer 

L, Wangjyh, 
j.4.4b (684) 

a fault, excess 


kuá? 


kuán? a view, mound, tower 

C, Shiuan 12, 
1.28.105 (894) 

L, Iisyunn, 
j.7.1a (717) 

(1) width 

C, Juang 28, comm., 
j.10.8a (942) 

(2) troop, cohort 

C, Shiuan 12, 
j.23.6b (981) 

(1) a path 

(2) diameter 

C, Yin 1, comm., 
j.2.10a (879) 

knot in hair, ‘ bun’ 

C, Shiang 4, comm., 
j.29.14b (1019) 


bjwün? a roll, volume 


rider 

L, Chiuli, 
j.1.16a (650) 

inkstone 


a burden, load 
C, Shiang 2, comm., 
j.29.4b (1015) 
stirrups 
(1) tent 
(2) net 
measurement, ruler 
L, Wangjyh, 
j.4.10a (688) 
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15. WR dan 
16. & Piek 
1. E d@’iang 
18. f Û jwan 
19. RE nûn 
20. fg, 9 náp 
21. 78 “pa 


biwak 


biwon 


(1) to fillip d'án? crossbow 
L, Yuehjih, 

j.11.6b (774) 
(2) to shoot (a cross- 


bow) 
C, Shiuan 2, 
j.21.5b (672) 
to wash, cleanse dieu? stables 
(Shyu Moh) L, Chiulit, comm., 
j.1.28a (657) 
L, Jiautehsheng, 
j-8.6a (731) 
to be long djang? length 
L, Tarngong, 
j.2.7& (663) 
to transmit d'jwàn? a record 
to be difficult nán? difficulty, hardship 
C, Hwan 5, comm., 
j.6.9a (893) 
to bring in nude? inside 
to grasp pa? handle 
L, Ohiulii, comm., 
j-1.13a (648) 
L, Shawyi, comm., 
j.10.18a (767) 
to grasp mwong? handle 
C, Jau 7, 
j.44.8a (1106) 
to enfeof pywong? feof 
(Shyu Moh) Shujing, Tsayjong-jy 
ming (SBBY ed.), 
j.17.2a (187) 
to bind - b’yud? bonds 
( old C, Jau 4, ] 
reading?) 3.42.155 (1096) 
C, Juang 9, comm., 
j.8.11b (903) 
to eat حزق‎ Dawn food 
L, Chiulss, (see Luh's note (645) 
j.1.11b (646) to L, Chiulii, 
L, Tarngong, j.1.11a) 


j.2.13b (667) 
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31. 


32. 


34. 


3T. 


. n 


G. B. DOWNER 


,Ujwong to mend, stitch 


D. 
amu 
HE ek 
E sk 
K = hak 
RR pk 
d Hop 
(see also H.8) 
. R, FR t 
HR e u 
` jäk 
(see algo D.11) 
-H ng 
Be tH jwo 
K ung 


C, Shi 26, 

j.16.4a (940) 
to grind 
to exact, demand 


payment 
to pile up, amass 


to roast 
L, Lassunn, 
j.7.3b (719) 


to weave 


to pick up, catch 


to pluck, pick 


to grasp, hold 
L, Chiults, 
j.1.3b (640) 
to prick, stab 
to name, to claim 
L, Chwlis, 
j.1.3b 
(no note by Luh) 


to live at, dwell 


to blow 


U'swong 


mud? 
AK tga? 


taste? 


tá? 


o 


a seam in cloth 

L, Shen's, comm., 
j-18.15b (851) 

grindstone 


debt 


hoard, stores 

C, Shi 33, 
j.17.8a (949) 

C, Shiang 5, 
j.30.3a (1020) 

roast meat 

C, Ai 15, 
j.59.12b (1199) 

L, Ohiulis, 
j.1.10b (645) 

patterned oloth 

L, Yuhtzao, 
j.9.5b (750) 

L, Shawyi, comm., 
1.10.138 (764) 

gift, offering 

L, Tarngong, 
j.3.16a (680) 

herbs 


principles 


thorn 


appellation 

C, Yiin 1, comm., 
j.2.13b (880) 

L, Chiulsi, comma, 


C, Shi 25, comm., 
j.16.2b (939) 
music 
`L, Yuehling, 
j.5.21a (703) 
L, Yuehling, 
-j.5.28a (707) 


39. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


4T. 


48. 


49. 
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R de 
E dák 
WE ing 
3e dé jeng 
JR d'iu 
هلد‎ de’ 
E34 sak 

E: sun 
E نك‎ 

Ê syak 

Ê um 


VOL. XXII. PART 2. 


to cut (cloth) 


to bore, drill 


to hide, store 


to ride 


to collect, gather 


to sit 


to block 
C, Shi 20, 
j.14.13a (931) 


to count, reckon 


to think 


to pare 


L, Chiulis, 
j.1.12b (647) 
to be deep 


dz a 4? 


dz áu? 


dz ing? 


SE suán? 
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cut, fashion 

L, Sangdahjth, 
j.13.9b (801) 

a hole 

Joulst W] 78, Kao- 
gongnh 3$ T Be 
(SBBY ed.), 
j.39.10a (535) 


storehouse 

C, Shi 24, 
}.15.8b (936) 

L, Huenyh, 
j.20.3b (864) 


chariot 
C, Yin 1, 
j.2.11a (879) 


(1) collection, stores 

C, Shiang 9, 
j.30.18a (1024) 

(2) masses, group 

C, Cherng 13, 
j.21.7b (1004) 

seat 

C, Shiang 27, comm., 
j-38.6a (1064) 

border, frontier 

C, Juang 28, 
j.10.7b (911) 

& tally 


thought 

C, Shiang 29, 
j.39.7b (1070) 

C, Jau 1, comm., 
j.41.14b (1087) 

dagger 

L, Shaw, 
j.10.18a (767) 

depth 

L, Tarngong, 
j.3.17a (680) 

21 


51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


Ko Sgu 
(gu 
(seo also F.12, 
H.14) 

4 se 
Bp, a قلع‎ 
18 siu 
E Heg 
E "Ziu 
2 xiuk © 
(see also H.15) 
& yim 


G. B. DOWNER 


to gather, receive 


to count 

C, Yiin 5, 
j.3.12b (884) 

to lead 

C, Shiang 10, 
j-31.3a, no note by 
Luh 


to stay overnight 


to ascend 

C, Cherng 16, 
j.28.4b (1008) 

to stand up, set up- 
right, to plant 


to rear, raise 
C, Shiuan 4, 
j.21.12a (975) 


to hold in the 
mouth 


gigu? 
(altern.) 


syu 


0 


ê, 16 yám? 


harvest 

C, Wen 2, comm., 
j.18.5a (952) 

J, Yuehling, 
j-5.20b (708) 


ı1) governor 
,نا‎ Shi 24, 
j.15.9a (936) 
L, Wangjyh, 
j-4.5a (685) 
of, also Mencius, 
Liang Hueywang 
B, FHF BK 
BR SF 4i 
z3umber 
C, Pref., 
j.1.12b (876) 
.eader, marshal 
2, Hwan 6, 
1.6.1238 (894) 
2, Ai 17, 
j.60.5a (1202) 
zelestial ‘ mansion ' 
2, Jau 10, 
j.45.6b (1111) 


above, top 


bree 

L, Jihyih, 
]14.14a, no note 
by Luh 

farmyard animal 

£, Bhi 19, 
j.14.12a (931) 

L, Yuehling, 
j.5.10a (698) 

pearl put in month of 
corpse 

C, Wen 5, Jing, 
1.9.18 (955) 
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59. BE yd, 
60. E يصو"‎ 
61. HE ywek 
62. dE — -ywek 
63. 47 — ,yeng 
(see also D.18) 
64. fk wok 
65. Ag, HY jwan 
66. 3 diang 
67. Ry lût 
68. 9 luan 
69. Je heya 
Group B. 
1. 82 ka 


to call, cry yáu? 
C, Cherng 7, comm., 

j.26.8b (997) 
L, Chiulit, 

1.1.218 (656) 
to be thick yeu? 
to catch, get HE ywa? 
to draw, demarcate ywas? 
C, Shiang 4, 

j.29.13b (1018) 
to walk, proceed ; yong? 

to practise, carry 

out 
to want, desire Re qw 

(alternative 
reading) 

to follow, go along wûn 
C, Wen 10, 

j.19a.13a (960) 
to measure lang 
C, Yiin 11, 

1.4.135 (888) 
to arrange in line $j yas? 
to discuss luon? 
to dip, dye häm 
C, Shiuan 4, 


j.21.10b (974) 


Basic form Nominal—Derived form Verbal 


family di ka? 


(1) title, appellation 

C, Shi 26, comm., 
j.16.3b, no note by 
Luh 


(2) slogan, command 
L, Yuehjih, 
j-11.20a (781) 
thickness 
L, Yuehling, comm., 
j.5.22b (704) 
trap 
L, Jongyong, 
j.16.2a (826) 
picture 


action, behaviour 

C, Shiang 2, comm., 
j.29.3b (1015) 

lust 

L, Chiulsi, 
j.1.1a (637) 

L, Shyuejsh, comm., 
j-11.3b (773) 

rim, border 

L, Yuehjth, 
j-11.6b (779) 

measurement, 
amount 

C, Yiin 3, comm., 
j.3.la (881) 

usage, rule 


theory 
C, Pref., 
j.1.15b (877) 
land of cloth 
L, [atyunn, comm., 
}.7.4a (719) 


to marry (of a 
woman) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


. 8 
E 


nj akan 
7 Iu 
fH “uan 
XE  kuân 
ongiwo 
offung 
(see also H.6) 
FÊ tywong 
i °d’ du 
B Pier 
[73 od tet 
i od ten 


G. B. DOWNER 


space between kan? 
grease ; richness kau? 
C, Pref., 

j.1.7b (876) 
coffin kuán? 
cap kuán? 
fish 16 ngrwo? 
middle lung? 
seed, kind tiwong® 
C, Shi 33, comm., 

j.17.9a (950) 
road, way i dêw 
younger brother DB dues 
hoof die 
field {fi d'en? 


to be (or place) 
between 

C, Yin 3, 
j.3.4a (881) 

to grease ; to enrich 

L, Neylzer, 
j.8.15a (737) 

C, Shiang 19, 
3.34.24 (1043) 

to encoffin 

C, Shi 28, 
j.16.10a (942) 

to cap (manhood 
ceremony) 

C, Shi 9, Jing comm., 
j.13.4b (921) 

to fish ! 


(1) to hit the middle 

C, Cherng 16, 
j.28.5a (1008) 

(2) to be of middle 
length 

Shujing, Yaudean 
(135) 

to plant 

L, Laiyunn, 
j.7.11a (722) 

to lead the way 

C, Yiin 5, 
j.3.15b (884) 

to act as a younger 
brother should act 

L, LWywnn, 
}.7.7a (721) 

to trample?; to 
lick ? 

L, Yuehling, comm., 
j.5.13a (699) 

to work fields 

Shy, Chyifeng, 
‘ Fuutyan’ FR Hl 
(257) 


1 See references in Jou Tzuumu, ‘ Byhsheng byeyth shyhlih’, p. 52. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Ik 
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gto 


oD wom 


0 wng 


miüng 


yuan 


is 


mud 


daughter 


sail 


side 


name 


marks, literature 


left (side) 


nawo° 


prung? 


bwáng? 


fy miang? 


miuan? 


Ez ts? 


to stick, adhere to 


to give & daughter in 
marriage 

C, Hwan 11, 
}.7.6a (896) 

to receive guests ; to 
pay respects to 

L, Liyunn, 
j.7.5b (720) 

to freeze, congeal 

Tarngshu FF SE, 
Wei Sychian juann 
x BOR om 
W Wok 

(1) to blow on (used 
of the wind) 

Shuoyeuan Bt AB, 
gweyder ji F: 
JERA A 

(2) to rumour, to 
satirize 

Shy, guanjiu pref. 
(202) 

to raise wind by 
fanning ? 

C, Shiuan 12, comm., 
j.23.10a (983) 

to be or go beside 

C, Ai 27, comm., 
j-60.13b (1209) 

to name 

C, Hwan 2, 
j.9.11a (891) 

C, Wen 11, 
j.19b.2a (961) 

to gloss over 

L, Tarngong, 
j.2.2a (659) 

to assist 

C, Yuin 6, comm., 
j.4.2a (885) 

C, Shiang 10, 
j.31.7b (1027) 
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23. $ 


24. xk 


25. d£ 


26. Ap 


29. RE 


31. ££ 


32. 8 


“tat 


9J& 


oX Jte 


ywan 


G. B. DOWNER 


child, son 


pillow 


wife 


before, front 


head 


clothing 


banner 
C, Hwan 5, comm., 
}.6.6a (893) 


below 


behind 


circle, ring 


tat (1) to treat as a child 
(Shyu Moh) L, Jongyong, 
j-16.8b (829) 
tss? (2) to act aa a child 
L, Yuehjth, 
j.11.23a (784) 
téjom^ to pillow oneself on 
C, Shi 28, 
j.16.15a (945) 
tier to give as wife 
C, Yiin 7, 
j.4.4a (886) 
sien to put first 
C, Pref., j.1.6b (875) 
L, Yuhtzao, 
1.9.118 (753) 
jou? to point head 
towards 
L, Tarngong, 
j-2.7b (664) 
jen (1) to wear (clothes) 
L, Yuehjih, comm., 
j.11.22b (783) 
3 (2) to clothe 
C, Min 2, 
j.11.7a (915) 
xjwig to wave 
(alternative C, Yiin 11, 
reading) j.4.12b (888) 
ya? to put down, lower 
C, Jau 25, comm., 
j.51.9b (1098) 
yeu? to put afterwards 
C, Pref., j.1.6b (875) 
L, Yuhtzao, 
1.9.118 (753) 
ywan? (1) to encirole 
(Shyu Moh) C, Shiang 10, 
[1.31.65 (1026) 
df ywan? (2) to encircle oneself 
with, put on 
C, Cherng 2, 
j.26.6a (991) 


a 


TM 
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33. Bg jäm 
34. dh gu 
35.2 ° 
36. 95 jiu 
37. E Jiwang 
38. FF rib 
39. B thdjuk 


Group C. Derived form Causative 


1. $  kuân 
(see also A.4, 
H.3) 


2.2 Kjt 


salt 


oil 


right (side) 


rain 


meat, flesh 


to look at 


to beg 


jam" 


kbuán? 


jer 


to salt, pickle 

L, Neytzer, 
1.8.245 (744) 

to oil, anoint 

Tsay Shiang # ¥, 
Charluh 2& gk 
(Song period), JA 
BR du 

to assist 

C, Shiang 10, 
j-31.6b (1026) 

C, Shiang 10, 
j.31.7b (1027) 

to rain (transitive : 
as, ‘ to rain grain’) 

C, Yiin 9, Jing, 
j.4.8a (886) 

to be king; to be 
king of 

C, Cherng 2, 
j.25.8a (992) 

to cut off the ears 

Shujing, Kanggaw 
(SBBY ed.), 
1.14.48 (179) 

to be fleshy, rich 
(chiefly used of 
music) 

L, Yuehjih, 
j-ll.i4a (778) 

L, Yuehjth, 
j.11.24a (784) 


to show 

C, Jau 5, 
j.48.8a (1101) 

L, Yuehling, 
j.5.8a (697) 

to give 

Jinnshu W ur, 
Shieh An juann 
er x m 


1 In the Wuchaursheaushuo dahguan T X sh RB A WM. Bk. 336 (Shanghai, 1926). 


3 Bee Jou Txuumu, op. oit., p. 65. 
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mp x 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


it yin 
i Um 

“mat 

tsjàx 
Jg  tejwok 
hi HE ult 
(see algo H.10) 
لر‎ diei 
Ff Ce şûk 
FR sok 
3 Aan 
Agu 
Emo ck 


G. B. DOWNER 


to be near 

L, Chiulst, comm., 
j.1.10b (645) 

to sink 


to buy 


to borrow 

L, Wangjyh, comm., 
j.4.10a (687) 

to be sufficient 


to emerge 


to be level 


to borrow 

L, Wangiyh, 
j.4.10a (687) 

to know, recognize 


to be good 


to receive 
to be evil 


to a»proach 

C. Ewan 2, comm., 
j-2-9b (891) 

to d-own, immerse 

C, Cherng 11, 
j-27.1b (1001) 

C, &aiang 18, 
1.23.65 (1040) 

to sell 

ta lend 1 

C, Jaang 18, comm., 
j.2.8b (907) 

to camplete, to form 

C, Saiang 11, comm., 
j.*1.9a (1027) 

C, Siang 25, 
j.<8.7b (1057) 

C, Shiang 26, 
].57.9b (1063) 

to pat out 

C, Fref., 
j.-.13b (876) 

to pit in equal pro- 
pcrtions 

C, dan 20, 
j.£9.Tb (1136) 

L, Chium, comm., 
j._-27a (657) 

to lead 


(1) & show, mark 

مور 
j4a (674)‏ 

(2) banner 

C, SLiuan 12, comm., 
j 233b (980) 

to repair 

C, Yin 1, 
1.2118 (879) 

to give 

to hzte 


1 See also Koong Yiingdar's FL $f] $ comment on this passage (samo reference). 


- 
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15. Sk — ?^4em 
16. + . iom 
17. db “yôu 
18. 3X, SE xang 
19. d yak 
20. 40 oyuá 
21. Xk  jiwong 
22. 3 won 
23. 3K lt 
24, 8$ lâu 


Group D. 


1. Fk (bpm 


to drink sam? 
to be dark BE, Ék om? 
to be pretty xûu? 
to enjoy xiang? 
L, Chiulit, comm., 

j.1.1b (638) 
to learn E yau? 
to be harmonious yu 
to be long, eternal êk juwong® 
to be far, distant jiwon? 
to come jk, 39 lar? 
totoil; merit lâu? 
to undertake, giam” 

sustain 


Derived form ‘ Effective ’ 


to overcome 


to give to drink 
C, Hwan 16, 
j-7.12b (898) 
to give shelter 
C, Wen 7, 
j-19a.7a (958) 
to love 


to feast ; to present 

C, Cherng 12, 
j-27.48 (1002) 

L, Chiulit, 
j.1.24b (655) 

to teach 

L, Tarngong, 
j.3.21a (682) 

to harmonie: to 
rime 

C, Jau 12, 
j.45.17b (1118) 

to lengthen (words) ; 
to sing 

Shujing, Shuenndean 
XE Jk (SBBY ed.), 
j3.15b (141) 

to keep at a distance 

C, Min 2, comm., 
j.11.6b (915) 

to cause to come; 
to encourage 

C, Min 1, comm., 
j.11.1b (913) 

to recompense 

C, Hwan 5, 
j.6.6b (893) 

(1) to employ 

C, Yiin 3, comm., 
j.3.3b (881) 

L, Tzy-+, comm., 
j.17.12a (839) 

(2) job, official posi- 
tion 


to prohibit 


10. 


11. 


ii hud 
(see also A.3) 
i Fä 

fn — "ngang 
SES "ngiwo 
8# áp 

ye tieng 
JF — pium 
$Æ Db wong 
FR tak 
(see algo A.35) 
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to pass ku: 
to be thirsty Hy Far 
to face upwards ngjang^ 
(Shyu Moh) 
to speak, to speak of ngiwo? 
to respond to W tude? 
(a greeting, etc.) 
to listen to tieng? 
C, Cherng 5, 
j.26.4b (996) 
L, Dahjuann, 
j.10.9b (762) 
to divide pium 
to hold in the two Db’ wong? 
hands 
L, Chiulis, 
j.1.5b (641) 
to pray, prayer master Seu 
L, JAhyih, comm., 
j-14.8a (807) 
to stab, prick tete? 
C, Shiang 28, 


j.38.15a (1068) 


to exceed, surpass 

C, Yan 1, 
j-2.10a (879) 

L, Tzengtzyy Wenn, 
j-6.5a (710) 

L, Dahjuann, 
j.19.10a (773) 

to long for 

C, Jan 1, 
j.41.10a (1085) 

to look up to, hope 
for 

C, Skiang 19, 
j.34.2a (1043) 

to tell 

C, Yin 1, 
j.2.12a (879) 

to reply (a person) 


to obey 
C, Shi 24, 
3.15.95 (937) 


to distribute, give 
relief 
C, Shi 1, 
j.12.2b (916) 
C, Jgu 14, 
j.47.2a (1122) 
to present 
C, Sti 33, 
j.17.8b (949) 


to curse 

C, Cherng 17, 
j.28.11b (1011) 

(1) to kill 

C, Shi 28, 
j.16.7b (941) 

(2) to attack, satirize 
C, Juang 31, Jing 
comm., j.10.10b 

(912) 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1b. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


21. 
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HRS sang 


KM tj 


to lead ; to send off istang® 


to take JE teu? 


fi c wong to follow dz wong? 


(see also H.11) 


fi 78 


Bw Cx 


-4F orog 


(see also A.63) 


Bl] pu 


to use, cause En 
L, Cheulss, 
j.1.20a (653) 


to put into practice Sig? 
C, Shi 24, 

j.15.11b (937) 
to be glad xj? 


(1) to lead, be in 
command of 
C, Shiuan 2, 
j.23.2b (980) 
(2) a general 
C, Juang 10, Jing, 
j.8.12b (903) 
to marry (a woman) 
L, Chiulis, 
j.1.9b (644) 
to be in attendance 
L, Chiulsi, 
j.1.5b (641) 
(1) to send on a 
mission 
L, Chiulii, 
1.1.268 (656) 
(2) ambassador 
C, Wen 10, 
j.19a.13a (960) 
to bestow alms 
L, Jihyth, 
j.14.14b (810) 
to like, enjoy 


(Shyu Moh) Jouysh FH] 33, Æ 


to walk, proceed ; yong? 
to put into practice 


to return yugi 


to lose, abandon, iwr 
leave behind 

L, Jihyth, 
j.14.15b (810) 

to be with qwo? 


hexagram (91) 

to patrol 

C, Shiang 31, comm., 
j.40.9a (1078) 

C, Ding 5, 
j.55.1a (1169) 

to go around, go by 
way of 

C, Shiang 18, 
j.33.8a (1042) 

to leave to, give 

C, Wen 6, 
j.192.5a (956) 


to take part in 

C, Pref., 
j.1.10a (876) 

C, Yün 1, Jing 
comm., j.2.7a(878) 


22. 8  „jiwm 
23. A Jwg 
24. 55 iem 
25. 4 — häng 
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Group E. Derived form with restricted meaning 


1. 4# kuok 
2.E Vang 
3. BE di 
4. طم‎ °Sidu 
b. 48 ‘yak 

6. BE oXuo 
TR Viam 


to draw, pull Jywon? 
to do, make, be jwe 
to overlook, be on liom? 
the brink of 
to cause lang 
C, Pref., 
1.1.718 (875) 
to tell (superiors) BG kau? 
L, Chiulia, 
j-1.4a (640) 
to be light (in weight) Kang 
to line up, arrange die? 
to be few siau? 
to remember € 
to call, name xuo? 


to be satisfied, replete ‘tám? 
C, Jau 18, 

}.46.5a (1119) 
C, Min 1, 

j.11.1b (913) 


to help 

to be for, on behalf of 

(1) to mourn 

C, Shiang 12, 
j-31.13a (1029) 

(2) mourning 
chamber 

L, Chula, 
j.1.15b (650) 

to command 

C, Shi 9, 
j.13.7a (922) 


to announce (to 
inferiors) 

L, Luyumn, j.7.3a, 
no note by Luh 

to be careless 

C, Yiin 9, 
j.4.8b (887) 

C, Shiang 18, 
j.33.7b (1041) 

(1) to lime up in 
battle order 

C, Juang 11, 
j.9.1a (903) 

C, Wen 2, 
j.18.6b (953) 

(2) line of battle 

to be young 

(1) to think 

(2) thought, idea 

to cry out 

C, Yin 11, 
j.4.12b (888) 

L, Chiuli, 
j.1.5b (641) 

to be oversatisfied, 
tired of 

C, Jau 18, 
j.46.6a (1120) 

C, Dinq 1, comm., 
1.54.35 (1163) 


* 
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o 


8. 8 ,yweng to be horizontal, ywong 
cross-wise 
C, Ai 17, 
j.60.5b (1203) 

9. 3€ “fang to bring up, nourish iang? 
10. 8g] ên to draw, drag yen? 
11. Sk — Sam to cover am? 

L, Tarngong, 
j.3.11a (677) 
12. im Viíjwo ^ to resemble, be like neywo° 
Group F. Derived form Passive or Neuter 
1. §& kåk to be conscious of, kauw? 
to make clear 
C, Wen 4, 
j.18.12a (955) 
2. جو‎ “°hywo to get rid of k'3wo? 
C, Pref., 
3.1.128 (876) 
3. m otie to know he 
4,38 jfjang to stretch, draw JR tiang? 
(see also A.13) 
D. 6 d to govern dv 
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to be cross-grained, 
hard to deal with 

C. Jau 25, comm., 
j.51.4a (1145) 

to take care of 

C, Wen 18, 
j.20.7a (968) 

(1) to pull coffin 
ropes 

L, Tzengtzyy Wenn, 
}-6.10a (711) 

(2) ropes for pulling 
hearse 

L, Tarngong, 
j.9.1b (673) 

to dress a corpse 

C, Yiinl, Jing comm., 
1.2.75 (878) 

to be a8 good as 

C, Shi 4, 

° 3.12.84 (918) 

C, Ai 11, 
j.58.11b (1192) 


to awake 
C, Cherng 10, 
j.26.15b (1001) 


to leave 

L, Ywhtzao, comm., 
j.9.5b (750) 

(1) to be wise 

C, Wen 2, 
j.18.8a (953) 

(2) knowledge 

to be stretched, 
distended 

C, Cherng 10, 
j.26.15b (1001) 

(1) to be well- 
governed 

L, Dahshyue, 
j.19.9b (858) 

(2) government 
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6. B *d'ung 
7. B quon 
8.54 — a ack 
9. Bk sûn 
10. 8 Sang 
11. B& tang 
12. Sp eu 
(see also A.D1, 
H.14) 
13. ER — ang 
14. ME i 


to move 


to hear ; to smell 


to shoot at 

C, Hwan 5, 
j.6.6b (893) 

C, Shiuan 10, 
j.22.7b (977) 

to scatter, release 

L, Yuehjth, 
j.11.22a, no note 
by Luh 


to wound, injure 


to overcome 

C, Shiang 6, comm., 
j.30.3b (1020) 

C, Jau 12, comm., 
j-45.20b (1117) 

to guard, maintain 


to fill 

C, Shiuan 11, comm., 
j.22.9a (978) 

to separate 

L, Shyuejth, 
j.11.1b, no note 
by Luh 


tc be moved 
emotionally 

LInenyeu, Shianjinn, 
TOR cB 

(1) to be heard ; to 
be smelt 

C. Hwan 6, comm., 
j.6.16b (894) 

C, Wen 15, 
3.195.125 (965) 

(2) reputation 

C, Shiuan 8, 
لد‎ 119 comm., 
j.22.4a (976) 

to practise archery 

L, Chaulis, 
j.1.20a (653) 


(L: to be loose 


L, Tzengteyy Wenn, 
j.6.9b (711) 


(2° sinesure 
to mourn 
L, Chiulat, 
1.1.152 (649) 
to be victorious 
L, Shawyt, 
i-16.14b (764) 
L, Yuehjih, 
-.11.9b (776) 
to be guarded, 
careful 
C, Jax 27, 
-.52.10b (1154) 
to be full, abundant 
L, Wangjyh, comm., 
-.4.3b (684) 
(1) to leave 
L, Tarngong, 
-.2.10a (665) 


(2) to be different 
fron 

L, Chauin, 
1.1.25 (639) 
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Group G. Derived form as Adverb 
1. Æ „kong to change kong? 
2. 3E ?b'ieng to place side by side b'seng? 
3. Hb yuk to return bow? 
E L, Yuehjth, 
j.11.22a (783) 
4. = sm three sám 
(alternative 
reading) 
5. A ira) to have, exist AX dw 
M 
Group H. Derived form used in compounds 
LG °k’ ao to be clever, YR X5 dom kao’ 
crafty 
2. 38 — ?^kqün to send 3 Hi kian 
t'ja 
? 
jt Bi kan? 
dien? 
3. ¥  kuân to see, regard x buin? 
(8ee also C.1, d ás 
À.4) 
4. Bb gjig toride Ba RR gU 
(see also A.9) dz'ok 
D. 3] — ,ngjong to goto meet $9 W ye jên 
2 L, Yuehling, ngyong? 
j.5.2b, no note 
by Luh 
6. m ofiung ^ middle ` FF 4p ung? 
(gee also B.7) opiuon 
& 


dk "مز حل‎ tiung? 
١ (alternative 


reading) 


again; even more 
together, even, also 
again 
C, Yiin 1, 
j.2.9b (879) 
thrice 
C, Juang 10, 
j.8.13a (903) 
moreover, also 


extravagant toys 

L, Yuehling, 
j-5.8b (697) 

carriage for carrying 
sacrifices to the 
grave 

L, Tarngong, 
j.3.7a (675) 

sacrificial food 

L, Intyunn, comm., 
j-7.3a (718) 

observation tower 

C, Shi 5, 
j.12.10a (919) 

mounted bandits 

C, Bhiuan 12, comm., 
}.23.3b (980) 

to meet a bride 

C, Juang 1, 
Jing comm., 
j.8.1b (900) 

L, Chuli, comm., 
j-1.30a (659) 

to divide in the 
middle 

C, Shiang 14, comm., 
j.32.bb (1031) 

in the middle of the 
night 

C, Juang 7, Jing, 
j.8.8a (901) 
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T. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


13. 
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78 dak to wash Em mue dirty water left from 
C, Shiang 21, d'au? washing 
j-34.7a (1045) L, Sangdahjth, 
1.13.68 (798) 
#4 tsip to grasp, catch $ Bib ts sigu? — hunting-beasts, 
(see also A.32) fierce beasts 
L, Chiulis, 
j-1.16a (650) 
Xd وام‎ to love 38 3 tejên? „ka relatives by marriage 
(in Goangyunn) 
E ié4uét to emerge Ht 8 Ew the rising sun 
(see also C.8) AH ^ Shujing, Yaudean 
(alternative (135) 
reading) 
tt „dz wong to follow ft HE dzqwong? mother’s sisters 
(see also D.14) °migu L, Tarngong, 
j.2.16a (668) 
f£ Æ deiwong? cousins 
“Pies C, Jau 29, 
j.51.9b (1147) ^ 
تك‎ gong to give birth; — & Æ „gång song? twins 
to be born ٠ (alternative C, Jau 11, comm., 
reading) 1.45.105 (1112) 
BE uu to burn 38 85 Sau’ jäk cooking-stones 
L, Liyunn, 
j.7.3a (718) 
aE ° Sau to guard, maintain SP fi sigu° officer-in-charge 
(see also A.51, Acn C, Juang 14, comm., 
F.12) j.9.5a (905) 
SE tp ow sense of tradition 
osm C, Shiuan 12, comm., 
1.23.13 (985) 
STA segue watch-dog 
kiwen L, Shaw, 
j-10.17b (766) 
& xjuk to raise (animals) ) 25 4x xigu° mau? herding 
(see also A.57) | (alternative C, Jau 9, comm., 
علق‎ muk to herd + reading)  j.45.3b (1110) 


1 Grammata Serica gives mjuk for this character, following the Chiehyunn. Luh Derming 
in the above reference says it is pronounced like FJ, which seems to agree with the CAiehyunn. 
However, elsewhere (e.g. L, Wangyyh, j.4.3b (684)) he says it is pronounced like ZK muk. This 
would agree better with the derived word. 


x 


THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN YANG JU }} Zk AND 
CHYNTZYY B F 


By A. C. QRAHAM 


ANG JU is one of the Chinese philosophers of whom we know least. In 

the fourth century B.c. his doctrines and those of Mohtzyy 85 2 were 

the two most successful rivals of Confucianism.! In the literature of the next 

century his school is rarely mentioned, perhaps because 15 had been absorbed 

into Taoism.? The most familiar summary of his teaching is that of Menos : 

BE REBRR-EMNKKFARGL BTE E RR KE 
Al RF E. 

* Yangizyy was in favour of “ every man for himself” ; if he could have 
benefited the Empire by pulling out one hair he would not have done it. 
Mohtzyy loved without discrimination ; if he could have benefited the Empire 
by wearing himself smooth from the crown to the heels he would have done it 3 

How literally are we to take this accusation ? Did Yang Ju actually profess 
a purely amoral egoism, or is this simply the gibe of a Confucian for whom the 
cultivation of personal life and refusal to take office are mere selfishness ? 
The answers which scholars have given to this question depend on their attitude 
to the following passage from the Yang Ju chapter of the Lehtzyy Rij F: 
BRAG RF SOR DA E FI, & 88 18 BE Ê, AB > اط‎ 
— ل‎ B fJ, — BB fib 185. GCA 5 PR TS KA tH BK 
Pi o AARE- GESALALR ع ,ك1 >7 ل‎ P 6 

do 

© GB 14 ج19 ,5 ع‎ FE E YE — di Wm راد جد‎ 
FETE EF — EZEM KL BFA PL BF 


E 


A T ii RARE RAM AIF RE RTF SD Bi 
8 .سه‎ ARAMARK EAA BSH BLUE GL RRM 
Baw e-hA-R FRSC § TR RAH. dr TR 
B ELI— :E fk 7+ JL JR ءالاا‎ [8 GE 35 — 80. 48 ARS KRWR-BY 
EN UN NUNT EET - Wh. — E fl — "PL V7. FE 











#8 TETERE N UAT RU UF 2H 2 S. 
RUF cH WX. ع2 8 8 5 ال‎ HS Om رم‎ HD RRR. AAD 
A a Sl F $E HE di مق‎ 








1 Menos (Legge), 3B/9, 7B/26. 


3 of. Ferng Yeoulan $E 27 Bf], Jonggwo jershyue shyy th B] Up & HE, Sth ed., Commercial 
Press, 1947, 1/173. 
3 Mencius (Legge), 7A/28. 
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‘Yang Ju said: “ Borcherng Tzyygau would not benefit others at the cost 
of one hair; he renounced his state and retired to plough the fields. The 
Great Yeu would not reserve any part of himself for his own benefit; he 
(worked to drain the Flood) until one side of his body was paralysed. A man of 
ancient times, if he could have benefited the Empire by the loss of one hair, 
would not have given it; and if everything in the Empire had been presented 
to him alone, would not have accepted it. When no one would lose one hair, 
and no one would benefit the Empire, the Empire was in good order ”. 

Chyntzyy asked Yang Ju: “ If you could help the whole world by sacrificing 
one hair of your body, would you do it?” 

Yangtzyy answered: ' Of course the world is too big to be helped by one 
hair ”. 

Chyntzyy said: “ But supposing it did help, would you do it ? " 

Yangtzyy did not answer him. 

Chyntzyy went out and told Meng Suenyang. Meng Suenyang said : 


* You do not understand what is in the Master's mind. Let me explain. 
If you could win ten thousand pieces of gold by injuring your skin and flesh, 
would you do it?” 

“I would." 

“Tf you could gain a kingdom by cutting off one limb at the joint, would 
you do it ? " 

Chyntzyy was silent for a while. Meng Suenyang said : 


“Tt is clear that one hair is a trifle compared with skin and flesh, and 
skin and flesh are trifles compared with one joint. However, enough hairs are 
worth as much as skin and flesh, enough skin and flesh is worth as much as one 
joint. One hair is certainly one item among the myriad parts of the body ; 
how can one treat it lightly ? " 

Chyntzyy said: “I am not able to answer you. I can only say that if 
one were to ask Lao Dan and Guanyiin about your opinion they would agree 
with you, and if one were to ask the Great Yeu and Moh Dyi about mine, they 
would agree with me". 

Meng Suenyang thereupon turned to his disciples and changed the subject.’ + 

The Yang Ju chapter of the Inehtzyy puts a hedonist philosophy in the 
mouths of spokesmen who are unlikely to have been hedonists in fact... 
Goan Jong f£ {f and Yanntzyy ¥ F as well as Yang Ju himself. Modern 
Chinese scholars are almost unanimous in relegating it, with the rest of the 
book, to the third or fourth century a.D., although several Western sinologists 


1 Inehtzyy, 7/4B, 5A. (Unless otherwise stated, all references to texts are to the editions in 
the Syhbuh tsongkan JY ¥ BE Fij.) The two occurrences of $$ FI] (normally ‘1f so, then . ..’) 
present difficulty. Yang Borjiunn 42 {f HEP takes them as SR to $$ Tf ° Kowever” 


(Lnehizyy jyishyh Jp, F $E FB, Shanghai, 1958, 146). 


$^ 
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put the whole of the Liehtzyy back to the third century 2.0. Ferng Yeoulan 3 
and the authors of the recent Jonggwo sysheang tongshyy v. BY E 38 38 Hr? 
consequently ignore the evidence of this passage. But there are also scholars * 
who suspect that the dialogue with Chyntzyy is older than the main part of the 
chapter, and who infer from it that Yang Ju did formulate his egoism in the 
way that Mencius presents it. 

Whatever the date of the Iaehizyy in ita present form, it is a heterogeneous 
collection containing much material also found in extant pre-Hann and early 
Hann works such as the Juangizyy HE F and Hwatnantzyy #6 Fi F, and in 
others now lost. (The fourth-century preface of Jang Jann 4% jM; mentions, 
among books with passages in common with it, the Shennizyy TK F and 
the Shyteyy F F, both now known only by quotations.) The hedonism of the 
Yang Ju chapter itself differs so radically from the Taoism of the rest of the 
book that it must come from a separate hand, although it is not necessarily 
much earlier than the final editing of the L4ehtzyy. Further, it contains several 
passages which conflict with its predominant hedonism and must come from 
other sources. The dialogue with Chyntzyy is certainly one of these. The 
egoism advocated here is that, not of a voluptuary, but of a recluse. Borcherng 
Tzyygau is commended for ‘ renouncing his state and retiring to plough the 
fields’, and Yang Ju's doctrine is expressly identified with that of Laotzyy. 

Further, while this passage shows no trace of hedonism, neither is there any 
trace of its philosophical egoism in the rest of the chapter. It is true that the 
hedonist author rebels violently against all moral restraints which interfere 
with the enjoyment of life; he even prefers the tyrants Jye 4 and Jow $f, 
who had the sense to use the resources of the state for their own pleasure, to 


1 of. Yang Borjrunn, ut sup., 185-245. Jang Shincherng HR o HR. Weyshu tongkao (f$ sit 
3 Xx , Commercial Press, 1957 edition, 818-33. Defenders of the pre-Hann origin of the Liehizyy 
include H. Maspero, La Chine antique, Paris, 1927, 491 f. ; Arthur Waley, Three ways of thought 
in ancient China, London, 1939, 257-9; B. Karlgren, Poetical parts in Lao-ts1, Goteborg, 1932, 
26. But H. 0. Creel (J AOS, LXXVI, 3, 1956, 151) agrees with the predominant Chinese opinion, 
which I also share. 

* op. cit., 1/168—79. 

3 Peking, 1957, 337-50. 

t Jiang Jwujuang Hé PF Hk, Yang Moh jershyue HE 85 Ff SH, Commercial Press, 1928, 
14; Men Chiming FY BE BH, Yang Ju man her Yangtzyy jy bujraw yonjiou Fk Se E 70 HE 
F = He BY DN UE (Guushyy biann dr Hi HE, 4/592-609) ; Arthur Waloy, The Way and sta 
power, London, 1934, 34 f. 

5 Liehtzyy, Preface, 1B/4. 

* The story of Yang Ju and the King of Liang HÀ (7/5B/11-6A/3) is also found in the 
Shuoyuann BE AB (7/17B). The section on the ‘ preservation of self’ (FF ZR, 7/6A/8-6B/2) 
resembles certain chapters of the Leushyh chuenchiow which may be connected with Yang Ju 
(of. p. 204 below), although it discusses the relation between self and outeide things from a slightly 
different point of view. The conclusion (7/7A/6-10) was clearly added by an editor to modify 
the uncompromising rejection of ‘ reputation’ (4%) by the hedonist author. (The pairmg of 
quotations from Yuhtzyy MB -F and Laotzyy, 7/7A/6, is found elsewhere in the Lichizyy, 
2/9A/6-0, 6/4A/18£) 
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the sages who made themselves miserable trying to improve the world.! But 
although he rejects lit ,3ه‎ ‘ propriety ’, and yi^ رعق‎ ‘right’, which force us to 
confine and distort our natural inclinations, he does not attack jen رع‎ 
‘benevolence’, the active principle of benefiting others.* He believes that 
* each of us should pity the living and abandon the dead’ (4E 38 tH, 7E 38 48); 
we should not waste on funerals things which can give pleasure to the living, 
but 18 BE 3H, JE ME Me db. Bi BB OE ركذ‎ 88 HO GE RU, EX 88 OE URS NS 
HE Bb xk 4b 

“The way to pity others is not simply to feel for them. When they are 
toiling we can give them ease, hungry we can feed them, cold we can warm them, 
in difficulties we can help them to get through '.? ١ 

One of the heroes of the Yang Ju chapter, Duanmuh Shwu ¥ Jk ]قد‎ 
gives away the whole of a vast fortune as soon as he is too old to enjoy it, and 
dies without the money to pay for medicine or his funeral. His beneficiaries 
then make a collection for his funeral and the support of his family.* The 
hedonist author is very far from refusing to give a hair to benefit others; for 
him the supreme value is the utmost enjoyment of ‘ the prime of life’ (# 4E),° 
and it is better to die miserably than to hold on to things which can still give 
pleasure to those young enough to use them. 

Is it possible that the dialogue with Chyntzyy comes from the original 
school of Yang Ju? Before answering this question, we must consider what 
other evidence we have as to the manner in which Yang Ju himself (not hostile 
witnesses such as Mencius) formulated his doctrine. Outside Mencius there are 
only two other early references to his egoism : 

PERE 

* Yang Sheng valued self’ € 

ARE AUMREBFEHR MEF HRS 

“Keeping one’s nature intact, preserving one’s genuineness, not letting 
one’s body be burdened with outside things, these were the doctrines of 
Yangtzyy, but Mencius denied them ’.’ 

As Ferng Yeoulan has pointed out, the phrases ‘ valuing self’, ‘ keeping 
one’s nature (or ° life’ 5) intact’, and ' not letting one’s body be burdened 
with outside things’, strongly suggest the doctrines of certain sections in the 
first two chapters of the Leushyh chuenchiou E Fe xig $k, ‘ Taking life as 
fundamental ' (Æ Æ), ‘ Giving weight to self’ (Œ FE), ‘ Valuing life’ (Ft Æ), 
and ‘ Passions and desires ' (4i ik). Their basic principle is that the preservation 


1 Liehizyy, 1/6A/6-5B/11. * ut sup., 7/3A/12, 14, 3B/3, 5B/7. 

? ut sup., 7/2A/11-14. 4 ut sup., 7/3B/18-4A/18. 5 ut sup., 7/1B/9, 3B/5. 

6 Leushyh chuenchiou, 17/18B/2. The late Hann commentator Gau Yeou È; Bj identifies 
Yang Sheng with Yang Ju. The Yang Txyyjiu Mj P JE of Juangizyy, 7/28A/7, 9/174/5 
appears in Liehizyy, 2/8B/1, 9 as Yang Ju. 

7 Hwainanizyy, 13/7A/12-7B/1. 

5 The phrase is often written A ZE, cf. Leushyh chuenchiou, 1/4A/9, 2/5A/5, Tf. (of. 1/54/68) ; 
Goanizyy $F F, 21/2B/5-8. 
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of life and self is more important than the possession of outside things. We are 
advised to ensure that we keep our health and live out our natural span, 
by indulging the senses only in moderation, and by refusing to risk life, which 
is irreplaceable, for the sake of outside things, which are not. 

There is a passage in Harn Fes tzyy ġġ JE F referring to this type of 
doctrine: $ A AK HRA A ER KB CHO MG RO DACK FX 
F RERE E, d Eye X dt E m d dtd RB 
E Ww E تك‎ 2 t d 

REAP URRAAKARRSMRATDRR 36 © th. +E 
RHEE E IMAR 2 الا‎ 36 18 HF EF, F "T f th, 

‘Now take the case of a man who considers it his duty not to enter a 
threatened city or serve in the army, who would not exchange one hair of his 
shank for a benefit as great as the Empire itself. The rulers of the age will 
certainly in consequence pay him courtesy, honour his wisdom and exalt his 
conduct, and consider him a man who treats outside things as less important 
than life. 

The reason why a prince offers good lands and great mansions and provides 
high rank and salary is because in exchange for them men will fight to the death. 
for him. Now if a prince honours men who treat outside things as less important 
than life, he cannot expect people to go out and die for him, and think it 
important to give their lives in the service of their prince.’ 1 

Here it is clear that VA K F XK FI means ‘for a benefit as great as (ruling) 
the Empire’, or perhaps ‘for the greatest benefit in the Empire’, certainly 
not ‘for a great benefit to the Empire’. Guh Jyegang W 5 W? notes the 
connexion with the passage from Mencius quoted at the beginning of this 
essay, and concludes that the latter should be understood in a similar way : 
‘If he could have enjoyed the benefit of ruling the Empire by pulling out one 
hair, he would not have done it’. But this is scarcely an acceptable interpreta- 
tion of the sentence even in isolation, and, as Ferng Yeoulan? notices, the 
parallelism with the next sentence puts it completely out of the question. 
Ferng Yeoulan modifies Guh Jyegang's proposal in a way which makes it 
quite acceptable; the Harn Fei tzyy reports what the school of Yang Ju 
actually maintained, Mencius gives a Confucian interpretation of it. 

It is quite easy to see how this could happen. The section ‘ Valuing life’ 
in the Leushyh chuenchiow contains several stories (also found in the chapter 
* Abdicating the throne ' ¥ =F in the Juangtzyy) of men who refuse the Empire, 
a kingdom, or a rich present because in the circumstances they expect harm 
rather than benefit from it. The first of these may be taken to illustrate the 


1 Harn Fei tzyy, 19/8B/4-8, accepting variant E for DR (Harn Fei tzyy jyshyh قو‎ JE 
TF dE Ff, edited Chern Chyiyou Bi Af fk, Peking, 1958, 1091). 

1 Tsorng Leushyh chuenchiou tuestseh. Laotzyy jy cherngshu nianday f£ E, We ع3‎ $k HE 
WE LC PF SE FR (Guushyy biann, 4/493£.). 


? op. cit, 1/170. 
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principle of ‘ not exchanging a hair of one's shank for a benefit as great as the 
Empire’: 38 JJ X FMR FMR, EWRRHAURS 
RFE ERREA kA GHB. RRER 
Ft. 276 1 25 OW) للا‎ mr AERE RRR DK BK 
ARTERA 9] IRR T. 

‘Yau abdicated the Empire to Tzyyjou Jyfuh. Tzyyjou Jyfuh answered : 

* There is no reason why you should not make me Emperor. However, 
just now I have a serious ailment. I am just going to get it treated, and 
have no time to concern myself with the Empire ". 

The Empire is an important thing, but he would not harm his life for the 
sake of it, still less for other things! Only one who will not harm his life for 
the sake of the Empire deserves to be entrusted with the Empire.’ ? 

Tzyyjou Jyfuh does not, like the heroes of many Taoist stories, refuse 
on principle to accept a throne; he is simply afraid to risk his health. From 
the point of view of the school of Yang Ju, he shows his regard for the value 
of life and his refusal to ‘ burden himself with outside things '. But a Confucian 
considers it his duty to accept office or a throne, not for his own benefit, but to 
benefit the world. If, then, Yang Ju would refuse to accept a throne at the 
cost of one hair, he will not suffer the least injury to his person even to benefit 
the world. Mencius is not guilty of deliberately misrepresenting the doctrine 
of Yang Ju; from his own point of view, he is merely showing it in its true 
light. 

It is likely, therefore, that the dialogue with Chyntzyy comes from a hostile 
source which takes an attitude like that of Mencius to the teaching of Yang Ju. 
There are several points which suggest that the story comes from the school of 
Mohtzyy. Chyntzyy is Chyn Guuli fy  #%,° the chief disciple of Mohtzyy, 
and he expressly mentions ‘ the Great Yeu and Moh Dyi’ as his masters. It is 
noticeable that, although he fails to refute Menq Suenyang’s argument, he is 
given the last word in both of the conversations. (In the first ‘Yang Ju did 
not answer him’, in the second 'Menq Suenyang thereupon turned to his 
disciples and changed the subject.) Further, it is significant that he should be 
called Chyntzyy; the habit of calling him by his surname with the postfix 
tzyy given to philosophers seems to have been confined to the Mohists.* Yang Ju, 





1 Emending after Juangtzyy, 9/18A/5. 2 Leushyh chuenchiou, 2/3B/5-10. 

3 The first syllable of the personal name is also written 3, Jil , and ite reading is uncertain. 
Cf. Suen Yiranq J£ #4 HE, Mohuyy shyanguu HÀ T Di] Bk (Basio Sinological Series [gy SR 
AE عاد‎ E Bp), 300. 

* Among the pre-Hann and Hann texts indexed by the Harvard-Yenching Institute and the 
Centre d'Études Smologiques de Pekin, he is called Chyn Guuli in the Juangtzyy, Leushyh 
chuenchiou, Shuoyuann, Shyyjth H1 Wi, and Hannshu yA HF, Chyntzyy in the Mohizyy alone. 
In one chapter found, with variations, in both the Mohizyy and the Leushyh chuenchiou, he 15 
called Chyntzyy in the former (1/7A/2), and Chyn Guuli in the latter (2/10B/8f.). In the Liehizyy 
itself, he 18 always called Chyn Guuli in other parts of the book (5/7B/9), mcluding the Yang Ju 
chapter (7/4A/10f.). 


AS 
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on the other hand (although twice similarly called Yangtzyy), is twice called 
by his surname and personal name, and the first conversation begins: ‘ Chyntzyy 
asked Yang Ju’. Again, Yang Ju’s introductory statement presents his doctrine 
in relation to the Great Yeu, the patron sage of the Mohists. To represent 
his own point of view, Yang Ju chooses Borcherng Tzyygau, who protested 
against Yeu’s introduction of government by rewards and punishments, and 
resigned the fief he had held under Yau and Shuenn.! 

Although the schools of Mohtzyy and Yang Ju stand at opposite poles, 
they have one thing in common; both value conduct, not by traditional 
standards, but by the ‘ benefit’ (ij lh) resulting from the action—in one case 
the benefit to humanity, in the other to oneself. The antipathy to the word hh 
expressed in the opening passage of the Mencius is linked with Mencius’ 
opposition to both the schools, which agreed in subjecting the values of the 
ancients to a utilitarian test. Arguments about the balancing of relative 
advantages, very characteristic of the Mohists, were also used by the philo- 
sophers who ‘ valued life’ ; thus we read that a certain Tzyy Hwatzyy F 34 F, 
having convinced the Marquis of Harn $i that he would not sacrifice one of his 
arms to win the Empire, persuaded him not to ‘injure his life’ (ff Æ) for 
the sake of winning territory from Wey 24.5 The fondness of both for this 
type of dispute explains the fact, at first sight surprising, that the Juangtzyy 
mentions the disputes (Xf) of ‘ Yang and Moh’ almost as though they were 
one school? Nevertheless, the form of the dialogue with Chyntzyy suggests 
that it was reported by a Mohist ; for in phrasing as well as thought it is very 
close to a saying in the Mohtzyy, which itself seems to be directed against 
some defender of egoism : F Hb F EJ, Hj HE XE JA جز‎ BS + 88 A El, 
FFERGMELPFR FSS PL UAB. M tk, DUO 
RABPFRERH LAIPFRIRRFSS FRE 
FL UAB Wk 2ت ل 5 ك7 1 ع2 لا[‎ 3 dh. d» — 8 2ل‎ 18 
ER rtt dt فى‎ bh KA, MR RR th, 

‘Tzyy Mohtzyy said: Nothing whatever is more valuable than right. 
Now should I say to someone: “If I give you a cap and shoes on condition 
that you cut off your hands and feet, will you do it ? ", certainly he will not do 
it. Why ? Because cap and shoes are not as valuable as hands and feet. Again, 
should I say, “ If I give you the Empire on condition that you let me take your 
life, will you do it f ", certainly he will not do it. Why ? Because the Empire 
is not as valuable as one's life. That men kill each other contending over a 
single word shows that they value right [i.e. the duty of defending their honour] 
more than their lives. Hence I say: Nothing whatever is more valuable than 


right.’ ف‎ 


1 Juangizyy, 5/7B/4-8A/4. 

! Juangtzyy, 9/20B/7-21B/2, Leushyh chuenchiou, 21/7A/3-7B/2. 

3 Juangtzyy, 4/3B/4-8, of. 4/22B/6-23A/8; 5/21A/1; 8/28A/8, 294/2. 
* Mohizyy, 12/1A. 
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Tf the dialogue with Chyntzyy comes directly or indirectly + from a Mohist 
source, it must be earlier than the final victory of Confucianism and Taoism 
over the ‘ Hundred Schools’ during the Former Hann dynasty. Whether or 
not the particular meeting described is a historical fact, we may assume that 
real controversies between the rival schools are reflected in it. The main body 
of the dialogue seems to represent the views of both sides without distortion, 
although the introductory summary of Yang Ju’s teaching is obscured by 
a Mohist bias. In the dialogue proper, the conversation with Meng Suenyang 
seems illogical at first sight. Meng Suenyang gets Chyntzyy to admit that he 
would not cut off a limb to gain a kingdom, and then argues that the reasons 
for refusing a limb apply also to a single hair. The conclusion is surely that 


he should not sacrifice even a hair to win a kingdom, and this is what all we ^ 


know of Yang Ju’s teaching would lead us to expect. Yet Chyntzyy is attacking 
the claim that one should not sacrifice a hair to help the world. Why, then, is 
Chyntzyy so impressed by this answer * May he not object that, although he 
would not cut off a limb to gain a kingdom, he would do so to help the world ? 

This difficulty vanishes when we notice that, in the dialogue proper, 
Yang Ju and Meng Suenyang do in fact imply only that one should not accept 
a kingdom at the cost of a single hair. When Chyntzyy asks ‘ If you could help 
the whole world by sacrificing one hair of your body, would you do it ? ’, he 
is objecting that Yang Ju's position is selfish, since possession of a kingdom 
is not only a benefit to oneself which one has the right to renounce, but also 
a means of benefiting others by good government. To take office is a duty, 
to refuse a public career is a proof, not of high-mindedness, but of indifference 
to the good of society—the fundamental objection of the Mohists and of 
Mencius to Yang Ju, and of later Confucians to Taoists and Buddhists. Yang Ju 
is embarrassed by this accusation. Meng Suenyang, however, regains the 
offensive, showing that Chyntzyy himself would not accept & kingdom at the 
cost of losing a limb. Chyntzyy is reduced to silence; for if he would refuse 
a kingdom rather than mutilate his own body, he would also renounce the 
opportunity of benefiting its people. 

To introduce the dialogue, the Mohist author presents a garbled version 
of Yang Ju’s doctrine. In this the essential principle is once stated without 
distortion: ‘A man of ancient times, . . . if everything in the Empire had been 
presented to him alone, would not have accepted it’. But except in this case, 
it is replaced by the principle which the Mohists, like Mencius, considered its 
necessary corollary, with the result that at least two sentences seem pointless : 

* Borcherng Tzyygau would not benefit others at the cost of one hair; he 


1 Tt is perhaps worth noticing that the lost Shytzyy, which had passages in common with the 
Liehtzyy (of. p. 203 above) and was perhaps one of its sources, contamed a large Mohist element. 
The surviving quotations include the story of Mohtzyy and Gongshu Ban Z) ty A, a list of 
philosophers in which Mohtzyy comes first and Confucius second, a reference to Yeu rejecting 
prolonged mourmmg, and a couple of references to ‘ universal love’ 4 3 (Shyteyy, Syhbuh 
beyyaw VQ AR fb i, A, 14B-15B; A, 14B/3; B, 2B/8-10; A, 128/1, 164/8). 
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renounced his state and retired to plough the fields. . . . When no one would 
lose a hair, and no one would benefit the Empire, the Empire was in good 
order ’. 

These sentences make much better sense if we rephrase the statements 
about losing one hair in the form in which, judging by the passage quoted above 
from the Harn Fet tzyy, Yang Ju would be more likely to make them : 

* Borcherng Tzyygau would not accept any external benefit at the cost of one 
hair; he renounced his state and retired to plough the fields.... When no 
one would lose a hair, and no one would accept a benefit as great as the Empire, the 
Empire was in good order ’. 

It is hardly necessary to emend the text in support of this interpretation ; 
the Mohist author may well be reporting the doctrine of Yang Ju in his own 
words rather than misquoting a written text. 

The dialogue with Chyntzyy is thus a document of some importance, the 
longest of the few direct accounts of Yang Ju’s teaching, and the only record 
of a dispute between his school and that of Mohtzyy. It also adds to the little 
evidence we have about the date of Yang Ju.! But it does not, as those who 
appeal to it generally suppose, confirm the summary of his doétrine given by 
Mencius. For Yang Ju, one’s life, self, body, is always more important than the 
possession of outside things. One should never sacrifice any part of oneself, 
even a hair, for the sake of any external possession, even the Empire. He does 
not deny that one should help others, and sacrifice possessions to do so; ‘ not 
pulling out one hair’ is (even for Confucians, who are required to keep intact 
the body received from their parents) quite a different thing from the English 
‘not lifting a finger’. But he does imply that one should not contribute to 
the good government of the Empire at the cost of the least injury or risk to 
one’s person ; and for Confucians and Mohists, this is the essence of egoiam. 


1 Tf the hedonist author wrote this dialogue, it is almost worthless as evidence that Yang Ju 
was the contemporary of a disciple of Mohtzyy ; for elsewhere (7/2A/14) he presents a dialogue 
between Goan Jong (died 645 2.0.) and Yanntzyy (died 493 5.0.). He can hardly have failed 


. to know that these two were not contemporaries; his stories, like others in the Juangizyy and 


» 


Liehizyy, are evidently offered frankly as parables and not as history. But if the dialogue with 
Chyntxyy comes from an older source, it may be taken as confirming the evidence of a statement 
in the Hwainanizyy (13/7AB, partly quoted p. 294 above) that Yang Ju oriticized Mohtzxyy 
and was in turn oriticized by Mencius. The King of Liang with whom Yang Ju is said to have 
conversed (Shuoyuann, 7/17B, Lichizyy, 7/5B) was not necessarily the King Huey 8 
(370-319 3.0.) visited by Mencius (Mencius, 14/1), who was the first ruler of Liang with the title 
of King; the title was sometimes given retrospectively to earlier rulers of a state (Maa Shiuhluen 
JS Gk 18 , Laotzyy jiawguu 3 F Be BH, Peking, 1956 edition, 18). 
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THE HP’AGS-PA ALPHABET 
By GERARD ÜLAUSON 


HE first publication of an inscription in the hP'ags-pa alphabet by a 
European scholar was made about 120 years ago by H. C. von der 
Gabelentz in the Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Halle), I, 1, 1839. 
Books and articles relating to the subject have been appearing intermittently 
ever since, but finality has not yet been reached on the exact shape and phonetic 
value of some letters in the alphabet. With the recent appearance of two 
publications of capital importance in this field the stage has been set for an 


attempt to establish finally the exact shape of each letter in its earliest and ` 


most correct form, and its exact phonetic value, in so far as it is possible in 
the twentieth century to fix anything as intangible and evanescent as a sound 
current in the thirteenth century. 

So far as the shapes of the letters are concerned, the material available is 
sufficient to reach absolute certainty regarding all the letters except perhaps 
one, and so incidentally to correct one or two errors of transcription in even 
the latest publications. 

So far as their phonetic values are concerned, it seems to me possible to fix 
the phonetic values of all the letters used in Mongolian texts, and those of the 
consonants used in the Chinese texts. So far as the vocalization of the Chinese 
texta is concerned, however, I cannot do more than set out the whole of the 
evidence which is available, leaving it to others more competent than myself 
in this field to interpret it. 

The first of the two publications just referred to is Professor N. Poppe's 
book The Mongolian monuments in hP'ags-pa script (Göttinger Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 8; Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1957). It is a comprehensive 
edition of almost all the Mongolian texts in this alphabet which have survived, 
with facsimiles, transcriptions, translations, and a copious introduction, 
commentary, and list of words. In my frequent references to it I shall quote it 
as P, followed by a page number, and the texts in it by a roman number for 
the text, followed by an Arabic number for the line. In the hope that Professor 
Poppe will ultimately complete this magnum opus with a supplement containing 
copies of the texts not yet included I attach an. Appendix to this paper making 
& few suggestions for amendments in the present volume. 

The second publication is Professor L. Ligeti’s paper ‘Le Po kia sing en 
écriture 'phags-pa ' (Acta Orientalia Hungarica, Vol. v1, 1956, pp. 1-52). It is 
an edition, with a facsimile, commentary, and indexes, of a hP’ags-pa transcrip- 
tion, character by character, of the well-known list of Chinese family names. 
I shall quote it as ‘ Ligeti, op. cit.', followed by a page number; the individual 
hP’ags-pa transcriptions I shall quote as L, followed by the number given 
in the paper ; and the original text as a whole I shall refer to as PKS. 

Besides these two publications I have also studied the MS in the British 
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Museum (Or. 6972) of the Méng-ku izt-yiin, dated A.D. 1308, which I shall 
refer to as MKTY. This MS, which has now lain in the British Museum for 
nearly 50 years, contains evidence of major importance not only regarding the 
hP’ags-pa alphabet but also regarding the history of Chinese phonetics. It is 
a matter of urgency that it should be published in full, or at any rate in summary 
form, and it is good news that Professor Ligeti (op. cit., p. 37) is now proposing 
to devote his attention to it. 

Many of the problems discussed in this paper have been discussed already 
by distinguished scholars now deceased like Pozdneev, Dragunow, Pelliot, 
and Lewicki, and by others still happily with us like Poppe and Ligeti. The 
fact that I do not quote their views on various points at length does not mean 
that I have not read their works, or lack respect for their achievements ; it 
merely means that I think that there is advantage in approaching the whole 
subject de novo, on the basis of all the surviving texts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Mongolian and Chinese alike, and attempting to solve 
the problems which arise by a process of logical deduction from these documents. 

The history of the invention of the hP’ags-pa alphabet and its adoption 
as the official alphabet of the Yiian dynasty is well known. It is set out 
summarily in P, pp. 3-7. It may be apocryphal on some points of detail, but 
fundamentally it rings true. It is easy to imagine that Qubilay, the first Mongol 
ruler with any serious claim to literacy, must have suffered daily from a double 
feeling of frustration when he ascended the throne. On the one hand the 
Mongolian official correspondence of his empire was conducted in the old 
Mongolian Official Alphabet adopted by Chinggis in about A.D. 1204. This 
was simply a late form of the old Uyğur alphabet, which by that time contained 
no more than 14 letters, most of them polyphonic and several easy to confuse 
with one another, especially in the middle and at the end of a word. Incom- 
prehensible and ambiguous words, and misreadings of them, in documents in 
this alphabet must always have been, and indeed still are, frequent.1 On the 
other hand his Chinese official business was carried on in Chinese, a language 
which his Mongol kinsmen and principal officers might perhaps speak, but could 
certainly not read. Thus, whichever way he looked at it, what he wanted - 
urgently was a good ‘ one letter, one sound ; one sound, one letter’ alphabct, 
easy to read and suitable for writing both the official languages of his empire. 
In hP'ags-pa Lama, to give him his usual short title (I shall refer to him in 
future as ‘hPL’ and to the alphabet which he invented as ‘ hP’), a Tibetan 
monk with a good Buddhist education, with all that that implies in the way of 
a solid grounding in the niceties of Indian phonetics, and an adequate 
acquaintance with Chinese culture, he had a man well equipped to give him 
exactly what he wanted. 


1 A re-exammation of this alphabet, with the particular purpose of establishing the phonetic 
value of the letters at the time when 1t was adopted for Mongolian is much overdue. I hope to 
produce a paper on this subject shortly. 
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Someore, at some time during the Yüan period (a.p. 1280-1368), probably 
towards the end of it, wrote a brief monograph in Chinesz, waich I shall refer 
to in future as ‘the monograph’, on the origin and nature of this alphabet. 
It has come down to us in several forms, unhappily all more or less garbled. 
It is not a very competent document, particularly as regerds phonetics, but it 
is our only authority for the number and order of the lettars of the alphabet, 
and throws some light on the problem of the ‘A letters’ discussed below. 
The stemma of transmission of this monograph would be en interesting subject 
for a piece of literary detective work, but the important thing is to reconstruct 
its original form. One chain of transmission ends with the sect:on in the Fa-shu 
k'ao reproduced in P, pp. 10-11. An intermediate stage in another chain of 
transmission was the section in the Shu-shth hwi-yao, written in A.D. 1376, 
reproduced in P, pp. 12-13. The section in the latter work was later copied 
into the Yiian-shth les-pten, also called the Hsiu-hung chten-lu, which was the 
authority used by G. Pauthier in his paper ‘ Observations sur l’alphabet de 
P'a-sse-pa, et sur la tentative faite par Khoubilai Khan au xim? siècle de 
notre ére, pour transcrire la langue figurative des chinois au moyen d'une 
écriture alpha»étique ', Journal Asvatique, v? Bér., XIX, 1€62, pp. 1-47. Better 
versions of the texts reproduced in P seem to exist in she British Museum 
and the Schocl of Oriental and African Studies, but even. in zhe best of them 
imperfections occur, more particularly in the forms of zhe various letters, 
which have suffered a progressive deterioration at the hands of successive 
copyists. A reproduction of the equivalent page in the School's manuscript 
of the Shu-shih hut-yao is attached on p. 321. It will be noticed that in this 
manuscript the table of letters and transcriptions is complete. Later at some 
point in this chain of transmission the corne- of the page bearing the Chinese 
phonetic representation of letters No. 6, 12, and 18 was torn off, and these 
&re lacking in the copy reproduced in P, pp. 12-13. On the other hand at 
some point in the Fa-shu k'ao chain the whole document, and especially the 
final paragraph, was much abbreviated. However, by comparing the various 
versions, an archesype can be reconstructed which can be translated as follows, 
passages omitved in the Fa-shu k’ao chain b2ing enclosec in (round brackets) 
and words necessary to complete the sense in square brackets] ! : 


* (Our) Imperial Yiian established its foundations in the North Country, 
and its [people's] customs were still primitive. They carved wood into tallies, 
just as [the ancient Chinese] tied knots. Later they made some use of the 
alphabet of Pei-t'ing [Bég balık, the capital of the later Uyğur dynasty] and 
wrote on &heep-skin, just as [the ancient Chinese wrote] on bamboo strips. 
(Now Heaven was about to revolve the ages [i.e. set up a new dynasty] and 


1 This translation is based on those given ın P, p. 14, and has been checked by Professor 
W. Simon. I take this unduly unobtrusive opportunity to express to hum my sincere gratitude 
for his help in this and many other matters, and in particular for introducing me to the METY. 
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restore the [good] old times.) Then they possessed all China, (but did not 
yet have leisure to create [an alphabet].) Then [the Emperor] commanded 
(the National Preceptor) P'a-ssu-pa to take the Fan + writing as a model and 
create a national alphabet, (which was no mean contribution.) The letters 
are 41? in all. 


Table 


The 41 principal letters of the alphabet (see below), each accompanied 
by a Chinese transcription. 


The [initials of the] Chinese characters appended [to the individual letters] 
are to be pronounced with a final -a [irrespective of their actual finals]. For 
transcribing Chinese omit three letters, Nos. 25, 35, and [30 or 38, see below], 
and add four letters, Nos. 37A, 27A, 29A, and 24A. The spelling is mostly 
based on Fan rules. (Sometimes one [hP] letter alone constitutes a [Chinese] 
word. Sometimes two or three [hP] letters joined together constitute a 
[Chinese] word. For example t'en tien (‘heaven’), di té (‘earth’), žin jên 
(‘man’), dug tung (‘east’), hi Ast (‘west’), nam nan (‘south’), bué pet 
(‘north’). Note that one and the same [hP] scription represents a Chinese 
word in the level, rising, or falling tone. They do not [differentiate] the entering 
tone [ie. they do indicate any final sounds for words in the entering tone]. 
After all if the entering tone is pronounced lightly it is identical with the 
level tone.) All edicts, decrees, and memorials are written in this alphabet.’ 


At first sight the statement that the four ' A letters’ are added to the 
alphabet for transcribing Chinese contradicts the theory that the alphabet 
was originally devised, infer alia, for this purpose, but there is, I suggest, a 
simple explanation of this apparent contradiction. When hPL received his 
orders, he set about constructing a ‘one letter, one sound; one sound, one 
letter’ alphabet based on the Tibetan alphabet with such additional letters 
as seemed to him, as a phonetician with an Indian background, to be required 
to represent sounds which he heard in Mongolian and Chinese, but which were 
different from the sounds represented by the Tibetan letters. As a first 
approximation, therefore, he added no more than five letters, Nos. 35-39, 
to the Tibetan original. But later when some person or persons, probably the 
members of the special academy set up in A.D. 1275 (see P, p. 6), went more 
deeply into the problem of the scientific transcription of written Chinese, it 
was found that the phonetic dictionaries currently in use? distinguished 
between certain shades of sound for which separate letters did not exist in 


1 Fan is by origin the Chinese transcription of Brahma; it meant rather vaguely India or 
Indian religion ; ıt would not be positively wrong to translate it here as ' Tibetan ', but it would 
be unduly precise. 

? "This is the reading of the best texts and is the correct figure. 

3 Professor Ligeti (op. cit., p. 37, footnote) has pointed out that the M KT'Y is m effect a 
transcription of the Ku chin yün-hui, which is a work of this kind. 
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the basic alphabet. Accordingly ‘A forms’ of four letters were devised, so 
that a similar distinction could be made in the hP transcriptions. It is for the 
experts in the history of Chinese phonetics to determine waether these distinc- 
tions represent real phonetic distinctions in thirteenth oentury Chinese, or 
whether the ‘A forms’ were devised merely to create an appearance of 
symmetry with the Chinese system; but, to anticipate the discussion later 
in this paper, it is hard to believe that there really were two y sounds at this 
period, even if the possibility of the existence of two f's, two aspirates, and two 
palatal sibilants is perhaps more plausible. It is probable that the system for 
transcribing Chinese vowel sounds, which, as will be shown below, is much 
more complicated than that for transcribing Mongolian vowel sounds, was 
also devised at this period. 

Whether hPL, when he invented this alphabet, contemplated that it would 
also be used for transcribing Tibetan and Indian texts cannot now be deter- 
mined, but it was in fact used in the great hexaglott inscription of A.D. 1345 
for transcribing a Sanskrit or quasi-Sanskrit dhdrant, ani this may well not 
have been the first venture of this kind. So far as Tibetan was concerned, the 
alphabet contained counterparts of all the Tibetan letters, end the only problem 
which could arise was the one which was from the first inherent in the alphabet, 
the shift from a horizontal to a vertical arrangement. So far as Sanskrit is 
concerned, one problem, that of representing long vowels, must have been 
solved in the original alphabet, since Mongolian too had long vowels (see below). 
The other problem, that of representing the cerebral somnds, was solved, as 
it had been in Tibetan, by reversing the corresponding dental letters. 

It has always been recognized that the basis of the hP alphabet was the 
Tibetan alphabet, but the question of the exact form and ductus of that 
alphabet which was chosen has never been considered. The Chinese milieu 
in which the alphabet was to be used obviously imposed ع‎ vertical, as opposed 
to a horizontal, arrangement, just as it had earlier imposed a similar alteration 
on the Uyğur alphabet, but the problem of adjustment was a more serious 
one than it had been in that case. It would have been greatly simplified if there 
already existed a Tibetan seal character in which the letters were arranged 
vertically. 

Although some work has been done on the history of Tibetan sphragistics 
(see, for example, JRAS, 1906, p. 476; 1910, p. 1205; 1911, p. 207; 1915, 
pp. 1, 465; 1929, p. 117; 1957, p. 151, and various articles quoted therein) 
we do not really know very much about the subject. So far as I am aware, 
there are no examples of seal impressions on the early (eighth century and 
following) Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan. The earliest Tibetan 
seal impressions which can be firmly dated seem to be those of the mid- 
eighteenth century published in JRAS, 1915, pp. 466 1f.; but by ancient 
tradition (JRAS, 1915, p. 1) the seal character used in them, and arranged 
vertically, was called Hor yig ‘Mongolian script’, and the story is that it was 
invented by the Saskya hierarch Kun dga rgyal mtsan (a.p. 1182-1252), who 
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presented it to the Mongols. This person seems to be the uncle of hPL men- 
tioned in the story of the invention of the hP alphabet. As Professor Simon has 
pointed out to me, it is hardly credible that the Tibetans should have been 
long in contact with Chinese culture without acquiring the habit of making 
&nd using seals; it is very unlikely that they went without a seal character 
until the middle of the thirteenth century and then invented one solely for 
the purpose of giving it away. It is much more probable that well before this 
date they felt the need of seals and, when they did so, followed the Chinese 
precedent of developing a special form of the alphabet suitable for enclosure 
in a rectangular frame, and they may well also have followed the Chinese 
tradition of arranging their seal inscriptions vertically instead of horizontally. 
It seems very likely that the model which hPL followed when he invented his 
alphabet was a seal character of this kind. This theory is supported by the 
fact that the script on the Tibetan seals known to us does not seem to be 
a linear descendant of the classical hP script. Some letters (especially ts, 
ts‘, dz, and w) have quite different outlines, and the arrangement of letters in 
syllables does not always follow the orthographic rules of hP. Sometimes, it is 
true, the letters of each syllable are joined together in a cluster, and gaps 
are left between syllables in the hP manner; but sometimes each letter ıs 
written separately and syllables are divided from one another by a horizontal 
bar corresponding to the Tibetan tseg, and sometimes each cluster contains 
more than one syllable. The letters in the copy-book of which the first three 
pages are reproduced in P, pp. 16-18, conform to the seal character and not 
to standard hP. Only the first 30 letters of the hP alphabet, that is those 
corresponding to the basic Tibetan alphabet, are included; the 31st is the 
same as the first with a vowel sign added. The book, in fact, seems to be a 
copy-book for Tibetan seal character, and not hP proper, and is therefore hardly 
relevant to the main purpose of the book. 

It is not possible to bring forward a positive proof, but it seems much more 
probable that the stemma of these alphabets was : 


Tibetan dbu čan alphabet 
| 
Early Tibetan seal-character 
| 





| | 
hP alphabet modern Tibetan seal-character 
than that it was : 
Tibetan dbu éan alphabet 


| 
hP alphabet 
Tibetan seal-character 


In compiling the table at the end of this paper I have tried to find for 
each letter the form nearest to the presumed original alphabet produced by 
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hPL. Most of them are taken from the earlier inscriptiors reproduced in 
Prince Roland Bonaparte’s Documents de l'époque mongole, Faris, 1895. For 
letters not found in these inscriptions I have generally taxen the form in 
METY, since this is older and generally more accurate than Ligeti’s copy 
of the PKS, but the latter preserves the better tradition at any rate for No. 33. 
One or two remarks on certain letters are necessary. 

No. 8 is fairly common in MKTY, from which the form sLown is taken ; 
the only other kncwn example seems to be in L, No. 181. 

Nos. 14 and 15 are so much alike that the difference betwean the two has 
not hitherto been defined. No. 15 is built up of six straizht lines meeting at 
right angles. In No. 14 the lower horizontal line sags to th» -ight and joins 
the right-hand vertical line at an acute angle. This is the form in the Chii-yung 
kuan dharani and occurs once in the PKS (L, No. 308). Ir the MKTY the 
lower line generally sags a little, but the principal difference is that the letter 
is bulbous rather than rectangular (the second form in the table). Unfortu- 
nately the other occurrence of No. 14 in the PKS (L, No. 49) is indistinguishable 
from No. 15, and L, No. 82, which is really No. 15, has a sagging bottom line. 
It is therefore not surprising that Ligeti read all these letters zs b and so spoilt 
the symmetry of his table on p. 47, where the b shown against Fou should 
be p. Even in the inscriptions the bottom line of No. 15 sometimes sags 
if it is written above a curvilinear letter like she lower part cf No. 32. 

In all known Tibetan alphabets, inoluding the Tibeten seal character 
already referred to, the prototypes of Nos. 17 to 19 are merel Nos. 5 to 7 with 
a diacritical mark, a superscribed tick in dbu-Can, a vertical lme to the right 
in the seal character. In hP the outlines of the two series aze quite different. 
There is no obvious explanation of this. 

No. 20, the original Tibetan prototype of which is shown in the table, is 
really a combination of Nos. 23 and 40, h-wa. The earliest forn of the prototype 
of No. 23, also shown in the table, had a kind of ‘ ear’ zop right. Later the 
‘ear’ in No. 23 disappeared, but that in No. 20 remainec but changed its 
shape, so that the modern dbu-éan letter looks like, and is commonly said to be, 
a combination of Nos. 26 and 15, l-ba. Indeed the seal characzer form is even 
more like l-ba. The latest discussion of this subject is in Lr. Géza Uray’s 
excellent paper ‘On the Tibetan letters BA and WA—contrbution to the 
origin and history of the Tibetan alphabet’, Acta Criertalia Hungarica, 
v, 1-2, 1955. 

No. 24 is common to the Mongolian and Chinese texts. No. 24A occurs 
only in the latter and is distinguishable only in the MKTY. No. 24, like its 
Tibetan prototype, is made up of two components, one with a -ounded bottom 
on the left and one with a pointed bottom on the right. Ir th» .WKT'Y versions 
of No. 24A the right component usually, but not always, has a rounded bottom 
also, and the vertical line in the middle usually, but not always, has a kink 
to the right at the top. When the two are entered side by side shey can usually 
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be told apart, but when one only is entered it is often impossible to tell which is 
meant except by looking at the characters which it transcribes. 

No. 27 is common to the Mongolian and Chinese texts, No. 27A is peculiar 
to the latter. No. 29 has a ‘ tooth’ pointing left in its tail, while the tail of 
No. 29A is a smooth curve. Oddly enough it is the latter, not the former, which 
conforms to the Tibetan prototype, and it has not been realized previously that 
there is any difference between the two letters. The difference between the 
two can always be seen in the MKTY, and sometimes but not always in 
the PKS. 

The forms of Nos. 31 to 34 are those used when they represent initial vowels. 
For medial vowels the horizontal bar at the top is omitted. In Tibetan the 
prototypes of Nos. 31, 33, and 34 are superscribed over the letter to which 
they belong, and that of No. 32 is subscribed under it, but when they are used 
to represent initial vowels they are attached to the prototype of No. 30. In hP 
all four are subscribed, and they are only very rarely attached to No. 30 to 
represent an initial vowel. The horizontal bar was an invention of hPL, no 
doubt for the sake of simplicity, but it is odd that he did not adopt the same 
device for No. 39, the only vowel sign which he invented. The possible phonetic 
significance of this distinction is discussed below. The vertical line in No. 34 
is used only when it is required to attach another letter in the same syllable ; 
when it is the end of a syllable the line is omitted. 

The difference between Nos. 37 and 37A (both used only in Chinese) is 
the same as that between Nos. 29 and 29A. It is clearly visible in MKTY, 
but it is doubtful whether it can be observed in any other text. 

The exact outline of No. 38, which cannot be reconstructed from any known 
texts of the monograph, is discussed below, and a justification offered for 
the form suggested. 

Generally speaking there is no difficulty in distinguishing between the 
different letters, except Nos. 24, 27, 29, and 37 and their respective ‘ A forms ’, 
in the inscriptions, but the same is not true of the MSS and block-prints. In 
badly written texts Nos. 11 and 12 are liable to be confused with Nos. 39 
and 31 respectively ; in well-written texts the down-stroke of No. 11 leaves 
the top line at a different point from that of No. 39 and the loop of No. 12 is 
closed while that of No. 31 is not. In the MKTY No. 33 has a form indis- 
tinguishable from that of No. 40, an acute angled isosceles triangle pointing 
left, and only the context can decide which letter is meant. It is also sometimes 
hard to decide whether a particular letter is meant to be No. 39 or 41 or perhaps 
even 40. There are other examples of misshapen letters and errors in this MS, 
e.g. Nos. 29/29A used for Nos. 37/37A. In Ligeti’s blook-print of the PKS, 
which is much superior to the other surviving texts of that work, there is even 


1 There is only one exception in the Mongolian texts. There are a few words in Chinese texts 
in which the lower part of No. 32 is attached to No. 80; in P, xu, 7 the Turkish (ultimately 
Sanskrit) loan-word ér-ti-ni 1s twice written with initial No. 30 with the lower part of No. 33 
beneath it, 
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greater distortion of some letters. In particular there are several cases where an 
apparent No. 39 should probably be read as No. 41 and vice versa ; for example 
L, No. 2 should almost certainly be read as gya not ge; the same Chinese 
character is quite clearly transcribed gya in L, No. 197. 

Before proceeding to discuss the phonetic values of the individual letters, 
it will be useful to show which letters are used in Mongolian and which in 
Chinese texts, particularly since this may throw some light on the statement 
in the monograph about the basic characters not used in Chinese texts. 

In the table below the second column shows how the letters are used in 
Mongolian texts. M indicates that the letter is used in transcribing Mongolian 
words, the M being enclosed in (brackets) if this usage is very rare. If these 
letters, other than those marked (M), are also used in transcribing Chinese 
and other (Turkish, Sanskrit, etc.) loan-words the fact is not mentioned ; 
but if the letter is used only, or almost only, in loan-words this is shown by 
entering C for Chinese and O for other loan-words. The third column shows 
whether the letter is used in Chinese texts. In this column letters which are used 
only in the medial but not the initial position are marked Cm. 


No 1. (M),C,0 ©  No16 M C No.29. M 0 
3. M C 17. — C 29A.— C 
3. M C 18. 0,0 C 30. M 0) 
4. M C 19. 6,0 C 31. M m 
5. 0,0 C 20. 0 0 32. M 0 
6. M C 21. C C 33. M Cm 
7M 0 22.(M),C © 34. M C 
& 0 23. M C 35. M = 
9. 0,0 C 24. M C 36. QO O 
10. M C 24AÀ.— 0 37. C 0 
11. M 0 25. M e 31A.— C 
12. M 0 26. M C 38, ? 1 
13. (0 0 27. M C 39. M Cm 
14. — 0 27A.— 0 40. Cm Cm 
15. M C 28. M 0 41. سن‎ — (m 


The point which immediately arises is that the only letters which are not 
used in’ Chinese transcriptions are Nos. 25, 35, and another which must, prima 
facte, be No. 38. But all the letters used in the Mongolian texts are accounted 
for by those marked M in the second column, that is apart from Nos. 25 and 35 
there is, prima facte, no letter used in Mongolian which is not also used in 
Chinese texts. Thus apparently No. 38 is not used in either kind of text. 
None of the copies of the monograph gives this letter a recognizable outline. 
As will be shown shortly, the sound attributed to it in the monograph is 
practically identical with the sound attributed to No. 30; the main part of 
the two Chinese characters used is the same in both. Now it so happens that 
the usage of No, 30 differs in the Mongolian and Chinese transcriptions. In 
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Mongolian it is used to represent initial a- (as in P, vnb, 2) and also as a ‘ prop’ 
for No. 39 in certain contexts, In Chinese transcriptions it is never used to 
represent initial a- but it is used as a ‘prop’ for Nos. 39 and 40, and occa- 
sionally for the lower part of No. 32. It therefore seems possible that No. 30, 
like Nos. 31 to 34 in the original alphabet, was regarded purely as representing 
an initial vowel (and thus as not used in Chinese texts) and that No. 38 was 
substantially the same letter used only as a ‘prop’. If experience in regard 
to the ‘ A letters’ is any guide, it must have been practically identical with 
No. 30 but with a slight variation of form. In that case the third letter men- 
tioned in the monograph as not used in Chinese transcriptions would actually 
be not No. 38 but 30. This is not a wholly satisfactory solution of the problem, 
but will have to serve unless and until a more accurate copy of the monograph 
turns up. The shape given to this letter in the table, a modification of that of 
No. 30 (for which there is ample evidence) is taken from one or two examples 
of the letter in MKTY. 

In the table of the alphabet in the monograph each letter is accompanied 
by a Chinese character purporting to give its phonetic value. As these equiva- 
lents go back to the Yiian period, though probably rather late in it, they are 
obviously relevant to a discussion of the sounds represented by the individual 
letters. In the table below I have substituted for these characters their phonetic 
value in Karlgren’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese (hereafter called AC), 
as shown in his Grammata Serica recensa, Stockholm, 1957 (hereafter called 
GSR), followed by the usual Wade transcription (with the initial ch- complex 
broken down into its three constituent parts, ch-, k-, and ts-) : 


No. 1 2 3 4 
kat > ko Kat > ko xjwe (31) hui! ngå > wo 
b 6 7 8 
tsja > chê té ‘şa > ch'é tsia > chê anges > ni/i 
9 10 11 12 
tát > ta t'át > Va d'át > ta nd > na 
13 14 15 16 
quát > po pjwvt > fa mudt > mo ma > ma 
17 18 19 20 
tsdn(?) > tsan? nåt > na? néya > jo bswak > fu 
21 22 23 24 
fé&ak > jo 801 > sa d> 0,8 ja > yeh 
25 26 27 28 
rá > ro* lá > lo siat > shé sa > sha 
29 30 
x4 > ho ‘a> ya 


1 The character used is not in GSR nor Giles’ dictionary ; the transcription is based on the 
assumption that the ‘ mouth ’ radical ıs not part of the character, but a sound modifier, of. No. 25. 

2 A rare word not in GSR. 

3 Obviously an error, probably for te‘di < teai, No. 942d in GSR. 

t Lá < lo, as in No. 26, with a ' mouth ’ radical attached, the normal way of representing r- 
in Chinese transcriptions, 
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31 32 33 34 
>i "uo > wu deo d uo > WU 
35 36 37 38 
ya > hsis yd > hsia piwpp > fa -Gk/uo > o/wu 
' with a heavy/ 
light expiration ' 1 
39 40 41 
ja > yeh k'wd  kuo/k'uo ga > yeh 
* with a light 
expiration ' 


The most cursory scrutiny of this table will show that the transcriptions 
are hopelessly chaotic. Fortunately we have much better evidence in the 
MKTY. 

The table on pp. 5% > of that work, though at first sight it seems to be of 
the same kind as that in the monograph, is in fact exactly the opposite ; it is 
a list, with hP transcriptions, of the 36 tet mu used in phonetic dictionaries 
and the like to represent the initial sounds of words, see Karlgren, Études sur 
la phonologie chinoise, Leiden, 1915-26, p. 24, and specifically the 32 ta mu 
listed therein, pp. 100 ff., with the second labial series mentioned in pp. 57 
and 553. 

The order of these tz mu, like that of the letters in the Tibetan, and 
consequently the hP, alphabets is based on an Indian model but follows & 
rather different tradition. In the table below I have replaced the te mu in 
the same way as in the preceding table. 


No 3 2 1 4 
1. bien > kien 2. hte > ki 3.g4uon > kün ^ 4.ngW i 
11 10 9 12 
5. tuan > tuan 6. t'ou > tou T.dteng> ting 8. niet > ni 
7 6 5 8 
9. t'je > ohih 10. tdt > ch’é 11. d“sang > ch’éng12. nyang > niang 
15 13 14 16 
13.pwáng > pang 14. p‘wing> p'ang 15. b'jeng > ping 16. miwong > ming 
37A. 37 97A. 20 
17. pjwet > fei 18. piu > fu 19. b‘swong > fóng 20. mjwet > wei 
19 18 17 28 
21.t5jdng > tsing 22. ts‘ fang > ts’ing 23.da'iwong > 24. sgam > hsin 
ts'ung 
22 T 6 5 
25. zja > hsieh 26. tsjdu > chao 27.8 wan > 28. dg'4ang > 
chu’an chuang 


1 In Fa-shu k’ao ‘heavy’, in Shu-shih hui yao ‘light’; the character for ‘ expiration ’ 
is miscopled in P, p. 12, but shown correctly in the Yuan-shth lei-pien m the British Museum, 
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27A 27 29 36 
29, sam > shén 30. dian > shan 31. xieu > hsiao 32. yap > hsia 
i 29A 
23 30 26 21 
93.-$eng > ying 34.14 yü 35. lds > lai 36. *égét > jih 
24 24A 


There is in the margin a list of letters No. 31-34 and 39-41 with a statement 
that they are used only in combination with other letters, that is not as initials. 

This is obviously a much firmer foundation than the table in the monograph 
for discussion of the phonetic values of the letters of the alphabet, but neither 
is very helpful regarding the values of the vowel sounds, and vocalization 
will be discussed separately. 

We can reasonably start from the position that as Nos. 1-34 and 40, 41 
are reproductions of the equivalent Tibetan letters, they have prima facie 
the same phonetic values as those letters. But of course, and this applies 
particularly to Nos. 23 and 30, we do not know exactly how Tibetan was 
pronounced in the thirteenth century, though in most cases we can make a pretty 
good guess. 

We can conveniently start the discussion with the four series of plosives 
and nasals and the affricates, letters No. 1 to 19, corresponding to tzu mu 
Nos. 1 to 16, 21 to 23, and 26 to 28 in the MKTY, since these all share the 
same peculiarities. 

The first point which strikes the eye in comparing the two tables is that 
while the order ‘unvoiced unaspirated, unvoiced aspirated, voiced’ is the 
same in the Tibetan, and consequently the hP, alphabets and in the tet mu, 
this order is reversed in the hP equivalents in the MKTY, so that what corre- 
sponds to, for example, k-, k‘-, and g‘- in the tet mu is letters No. 3, 2, 1 not 
1, 2, 3. Several scholars have already pointed out that this does not, of course, 
mean that the bP letters should be so transcribed, but merely that, to the trained 
ears of the compilers of the MKTY, kien sounded more like gien and g‘juan 
more like kün. It is generally agreed that the initial aspirated plosives like "م‎ 
in modern standard Chinese (Gwo yeu) are unvoiced ; but it does not seem to be 
generally agreed whether the unaspirated plosives can best be described as 
voiced, half-voiced, or something else. Wade transcribed them as unvoiced, 
Qo yeu transcribes them as voiced. What emerges from this study is that the 
compilers of the MKT Y heard both sounds, but in a transitional stage in which 
the old (AC) unaspirated unvoiced plosives had become voiced and the old 
aspirated voiced plosives had become devoiced. The transcriptions in the 
monograph table show a much more muddled picture. In the first and second 
columns (unvoiced unaspirated and aspirated) the transcriptions are con- 
sistently also unvoiced unaspirated and aspirated, but the third column is 
a complete muddle, the compiler was obviously quite at sea with voiced sounds. 
It is interesting to note that in the MKTY both what Karlgren calls the 
palatal plosive (t~, etc.) and what he calls the palatal affricate series (té-, etc.) 
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are transcribed 6, č, and 3, that is that no sufficient difference between the 
two series still existed to justify the creation of a series of ‘A letters’. On 
the other hand the old single labial series had bifurcated into a plosive (t2u mu 
13 to 16) and a spirant (tz mu 17 to 20) series. No problem arises regarding the 
nasals, letters No. 4, 8, 12, and 16. Accordingly we can confidently write-in 
against letters Nos. 1 to 19 the traditional transcriptions of the equivalent 
Tibetan letters. It should be noted that in Mongolian texts Nos. 1 to 3 were 
used only with front vowels, that is to represent post-palatal k-, k'-, and g- ; 
as will appear later, velar sounds were represented differently. 

Morphologically Nos. 37 and 37A are combinations of Nos. 29 (and 29A) 
and 40, that is, broadly speaking, h-wa, and in fact in some Chinese transcrip- 
tions in MKTY and PKS a letter indistinguishable morphologically from 
No. 37 is used to represent hw-, but there is no doubt that Nos. 37 and 37A 
did not have this sound; they represented labial spirants (or fricatives, 
according to the terminology employed) of some kind. According to Karlgren, 
Etudes, p. 554, this sound change had probably occurred by the eleventh 
century. If tz mu 17 to 19 corresponded rigidly to the corresponding tzu mu 
of the previous series they should represent respectively an unvoiced unaspirated, 
an unvoiced aspirated, and a voiced aspirated sound, of which the first and 
third might have changed places by the thirteenth century; but the first 
and third are both represented by the same hP letter, No. 37A. This means 
either that No. 37 represented an aspirated and No. 37A an unaspirated sound, 
or No. 37 an unvoiced and No. 37A a voiced sound. The discussion of the labial 
series in Karlgren’s Études, pp. 544 ff., does not show any example of an aspirated 
spirant but words spelt with the tet mu ‘Ping’ (p. 549) do begin with v- in 
the modern Wu dialects. Accordingly it would not appear wholly erroneous to 
transcribe No. 37 as f and No. 37A as v, with the reservation that in the dialect 
actually represented by the hP transcriptions these sounds may really have 
been two f's of a slightly different quality rather than clearly unvoiced and 
voiced sounds. 

As regards letter No. 20, and No. 40, which is merely its subscript form, 
there is general agreement that the phonetic value both of these and of their 
Tibetan prototypes was a bilabial semi-vowel, the English (not continental) w. 

As regards the sibilants (in Karlgren’s terminology fricatives) the position 
is a little more confusing. In the dental series the sibilants s and z (letters 
No. 28 and 22 respectively) are still distinguished in Chinese transcriptions 
but not reversed as the affricates ts and dz are ; that is to say the hP equivalents 
of Tibetan s and z correspond to AC s and z, a distinction still surviving in 
the Wu dialects, see Karlgren’s Études, pp. 538 ff. Z is not usually regarded as 
a Mongolian sound, but it is used, oddly enough, in one word zara ‘a month’ 
and in that often enough to make it clear that this spelling was deliberate. 

In the palatal series the position is complicated by the earlier existence of 
a nasalized palatal sibilant, رقا‎ te mu No. 36. This is transcribed with letter 
No. 21, the Tibetan prototype of which represented a voiced palatal sibilant ž ; 
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we can be reasonably confident that the nasalization had disappeared by the 
thirteenth century and transcribe No. 21 z. What then are we to make of the 
distinction between Nos. 27 and 27A 4 Now it is No. 27 which reproduces 
the shape of the Tibetan prototype, undoubtedly representing the unvoiced 
palatal sibilant š, and is also the form invariably used in the Mongolian texts 
where equally it must represent 3. But awkwardly enough it is No. 27A which 
corresponds to tai mu No. 29 representing AC 4 and No. 27 to tzü mu No. 30 
representing AC .م‎ Either therefore the unvoiced and voiced variants had 
changed places as they had in the plosive series, or the two sounds had already 
converged and the distinction between the two tet mu had really disappeared 
and the distinction between the two letters was a purely conventional one. 
Of the two alternatives the latter is the more probable, since it is hard to see 
what sort of intermediate sound can have existed between X (No. 21) and š. 
We can therefore safely transcribe No. 27 š (or for greater precision #1) and 
No. 27A & (or 84). 

Next we can conveniently take letters No. 23, 24 (and 24A), and 30. It 
will be noted that in the MKTY table two alternative transcriptions are 
provided for tz mu’s Nos. 30 and 34, viz. letters No. 23 and 24 and 30 and 24A. 
respectively, the second member of each group obviously being the ‘ yodicized ’ 
counterpart of the first. Mr. Yoshitake and I discussed the question of the 
phonetic values of Nos. 23 and 30 at some considerable length in our paper 
* On the phonetic value of the Tibetan characters [No. 30] and [No. 23] and 
the equivalent characters in the hP'ags-pa alphabet ’, JRAS, 1929, pp. 843 ff. 
This article is now merely of historical significance ; we had much less material 
at our disposal than is now available; and Dr. Géza Uray (op. cit.) has pointed 
out that our ideas of the pre-history of Tibetan No. 23 are probably wrong. 
Nevertheless I think that one or two of our conclusions still stand. We showed 
that in Tibetan No. 30 originally represented the glottal stop and No. 23 
before a vowel the smooth vocalic ingress (it had other values in other contexts), 
and also that in the early (eighth to tenth centuries) transcriptions of Chinese 
in Tibetan characters there was a very pronounced tendency for words which 
in AC begin with a glottal stop to be spelt with No. 30 and those with a smooth 
vocalic ingress to be spelt with No. 23. We could not, however, find any evidence 
for the survival of this distinction in hP and it seemed to us that the distinction 
between the two letters was more a matter of orthography than one of phonetics. 

So far as Mongolian is concerned this conclusion still holds good. There 
is some difference of usage but no phonetic difference. No. 30 (like Nos. 31-34) 
is used to represent an initial vowel, a-; it is also, as already stated, used as 
a ‘prop’ for No. 39. No. 23 is used in three ways. First it is used, but more 
rarely, as a ‘prop’ for No. 39 and very rarely for the lower half of No. 31, 
but clearly has no phonetic value, as two words (ihen and tigehii) are spelt 
with both initials. Secondly, it is used to represent the inter-vocalic hiatus, 
as in fige[23]a (Classical ges). Finally, as will be shown below, it is used to 
indicate the presence of a long vowel, 
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So far as the Chinese transcriptions are concerned, the only two of the 
five letters (Nos. 30-34) used to represent initial vowels in Mongolian texte 
which are so used in. Chinese texts are Nos. 32 and 34. No. 30 is used only as 
a ‘prop’ for the lower half of 32 (a usage unknown in Mongolian) and also 
for Nos. 39 and 40. No. 23 is used for initial a- (as in L, No. 85) and for other 
initial vowels with the appropriate vowel signs attached. At first sight there 
is in these transcriptions, unlike the Mongolian ones, a clear phonetic distinction 
between the two letters. All words beginning with tet mu No. 33 (‘tang > ying), 
which Karlgren considers to represent a glottal stop are transcribed with 
No. 23 (or 24), and all words beginning with tz mu No. 34 (ju > yü), which 
Karlgren considers to represent a smooth vocalic ingress, are transcribed with 
No. 30 (or 32, 34, or 24A). It will be observed that this is exactly the opposite 
procedure to that which Mr. Yoshitake and I discovered in the Tibetan alphabet. 
On the other hand in the table in the monograph both Nos. 23 and 30 and also 
Nos. 31-34 and 38 are all transcribed with characters beginning with a - in AC. 
The question whether both a glottal stop and a smooth vocalic ingress existed 
in AC is one which has been bitterly debated in recent years; that is a con- 
troversy in which I am neither willing nor competent to take part. In order 
not to prejudice the issue I suggest that we should use for Nos. 23 and 30 the 
traditional (British) transcriptions of their Tibetan prototypes, viz. h and ? 
(and i, u, 6, and o for initial Nos. 31-34) on the understanding that this is 
& purely graphic convention without phonetic implications. These seem 
preferable to the transcriptions used by Poppe and Ligeti, which differ from 
one another, and, in the first case, even lack internal consistency. 

As regards Nos. 24 and 244, if it had not been for the M KT'Y no one would 
ever have realized that this letter had two forms, and, as already pointed out, 
even there it is often impossible to decide which form is intended without 
looking at the characters transcribed. Whether or not there is a real phonetic 
difference between Nos. 23 and 30, it is hard to believe that initial y- can have 
had two separate sounds, and it is likely that the two forms were devised for 
no better reason than to create an appearance of symmetry with the tz% mu. 
Both alike can safely be transcribed y (or yt and y? if greater precision is 
required); so too can No. 41, which is merely the same letter in subscript 
form. 

There has never been any doubt that Nos. 25 and 26, like their Tibetan 
prototypes, should be transcribed r and 1 respectively. 

This leaves us with only Nos. 29, 29A, 35, and 36, apart from the vowels 
which will be discussed later. I should like to introduce this difficult discussion 
by putting forward a few propositions which cannot, I think, be denied : 

(1) The whole character of the alphabet requires that each of these letters 
should have one sound only and that all the four sounds should be at 
least slightly different. 

(2) As No. 29A is merely a graphic variety of No. 29 it must have a sound 
pretty close to that of that letter, 
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(3) As No. 36 is the ' straight’ and No. 29A the ‘ yodicized ' transcription 
of tz mu No. 32, these two letters also must represent sounds pretty 
close to one another. 

(4) As the name Mongol is spelt Mon [35 ]ol on the official Yüan seal recently 
published by Professor Simon, and Mop[36]ol in the transcription of 
the title of the MKT'Y, a purely Chinese work, in which No. 35, a letter 
used only in Mongolian texts, would not have been understood, these 
two letters also must have fairly similar sounds. 

(5) As No. 35 is used only with back vowels it must represent a velar 
sound. 

This seems the appropriate point at which to mention a particular difficulty 
which confronts Mongolists in dealing with the hP texts. No. 35 is the only 
letter representing velar sounds in these texts; and proposition (1) above 
denies the possibility that it might be polyphonic. In nearly every known dialect 
of Mongolian there are two velar sounds, one unvoiced, and it is generally 
agreed originally a plosive, usually transcribed q, though now a fricative, 
usually transcribed x, in most dialects, and one voiced, usually transcribed y, 
regarding the original quality of which, plosive or fricative, there is less general 
agreement. (Actually it is rather difficult to pronounce a deep voiced velar 
without making it a fricative.) Thus it is disconcerting to find apparently 
only one velar letter in the hP alphabet. But there is other evidence that this 
represents a true state of affairs. Exactly the same position prevails in two 
other documents representing the Mongolian spoken in China in the Yiian 
period. Almost immediately after the fall of the dynasty, when there was a 
sudden outbreak of interest in the Mongolian language in China, a commission 
of scholars was instructed by the new Emperor to compile a Mongolian-Chinese 
glossary and to transcribe the whole of the ' Secret history of the Mongols’ 
into a Chinese transcription. The work was probably carried out between 
A.D. 1880 and 1390. In these works too there is no trace of more than one velar 
sound. In the transcription of the ‘ Secret history’ (see E. Haenisch, Wórter- 
buch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, Leipzig, 1939, p. 185) what is generally 
agreed to be a simple aspirate h- occurring as an initial before both back and 
front vowels but never used medially, is represented by about 25 characters, 
some of them homophonic, the choice of the character to be used depending 
on the sounds following the h-. Nine of these, and 14 others, including homo- 
phones, differentiated by a small chung ‘ posterior’ or the like to indicate 
that the sound is modified, are used to represent a velar sound. The characters 
(transcribed as before) represent: ydp > ho; xwa > hua; yd > hai; xd 
> hai; yám > han; xûn > han; k'dng > Kang; xua > huo; xudt > huo; 
yudn > kuan; xuân > huan; ywang > huang; máng > mang [sic]; xwot 
> hu; kut > ku; yudi > hui; kuon > kun; yuan > hun. In the glossary 

1 Walter Simon, ‘ A bPhags-pa seal of 1295’, Asta Major, NS, vi, 2, 1958, p. 203. 


3 See M. Lewicki, La langue mongole des transcriptions chinotses du XIV* siècle, Wroclaw, 
1949, pp. 8-9. 
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produced by the same commission, the Hua-+ t-yii of a.p. 1389, of which a 
facsimile was published in Lewicki, op. cit., much the same system of transcrip- 
tion is employed (op. cit., pp. 28 ff.). The differentiated characters are, however, 
fewer, and not all the same. In addition to yáp > ho; yát > hai; yám > han; 
xûn > han; xuátl huo; xwat>hu; yudi> hui; yuen > hun; and 
kuon > kun, which are used in the ‘ Secret history’, kân > kan; kuo > ku; 
1246 > kai; kuat > kuo and ‘uan > wên [sic] are also employed. It must 
be emphasized that no correlation can be established between the voiced and 
unvoiced initials in this list (if indeed the AC difference still survived in the 
fourteenth century) and supposedly voiced and unvoiced initials in the Mongol 
words transcribed. The arbitrary way in which the various characters are 
used shows that they were all regarded as having the same initial sound, that 
sound, as the attached chung indicates, being somewhat different from their 
normal sound. Thus whatever is finally determined to be the phonetic value of 
No. 35 some transcriptions which result will look horrible to purists who regard, 
for example, yurban and yucin as the only possible spellings for ‘ three’ and 
‘ thirty ’ and qoyar and qan for ‘two’ and ‘ Khan’. 

After this digression we can return to our main theme. Very often some 
light can be thrown on a problem of this kind by looking at the spelling of 
foreign loan-words, the sounds of which are beyond dispute. There are in the 
Mongolian texts one Persian word bağ ‘a garden’ and one Turkish word 
jarh£ (a dialect form of yarli) ‘a command ', both of which end with a voiced 
velar fricative, and one Turkish word burxan ‘ Buddha’ (spelt in bP with a p-), 
containing an unvoiced velar fricative. These are spelt in hP, the first two 
with No. 35, the last with No. 36. This is not of course conclusive evidence for 
the value of these two letters; words are sometimes altered when they are 
borrowed, though not usually in opposite ways; but it does constitute a 
prima facie case for transcribing No. 35 y, or better still É, as this does not 
imply either plosive or fricative quality, and No. 36 x or, typographically more 
convenient, x. The next step is to consider whether these tentative transcrip- 
tions, the first for a solely Mongolian, the second for an almost solely Chinese 
sound, conform to the general phonetio make-up of the languages concerned. 

So far as No. 35 is concerned, a voiced velar sound not only is not incon- 
sistent with the other facts to be taken into account, but is also practically 
demanded by them. In the first place we have the evidence of the grammatical 
terminations. Mongolian, being a language in which back and front vowels are 
rigorously segregated and never occur together in the same word, has two 
distinct sets of terminations, one containing back vowels and one containing 
front ones. In three cases the terminations in the second set contain a voiced 
post-palatal: (a) -gü ; (b) -tiigey; (c)-gsen; in all these cases the equivalent 
terminations in the other set contain No. 35.1 It is incredible that an unvoiced 
velar sound should correspond to a voiced post-palatal sound in such a context. 


1 Examples are: (a) both terminations P, vub, 2; vmb, 2; (b) front P, 1, 18; rr, 18 and 
20; back P,1,8 and 16; rx, 6; (c) front P, 1, 8; xm, 3 and 13; back, P, xu, 1 and 7. 
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In the second place there is overwhelming evidence that in the Mongolian 
of the hP texts final plosives were invariably voiced. This is true not only of 
the labials, as in eldeb, where there is no alternative, since p is not a Mongolian 
sound, but also of the dentals, as in t‘erged and the post-palatals, as in bark‘ig 
(for bürk'ig). It is ineredible that this rule should not have applied also to the 
velars. The validity of the rule is confirmed by the treatment accorded to 
Turkish and other loan-words in Mongolian. Loan-words in which the final 
plosive is voiced, e.g. érig, are taken over unchanged. If the final plosive is 
unvoiced, the normal practice is to add a vowel at the end; e.g. k‘tiéti from 
Turkish küç, erke from Turkish erk, kókó from Turkish kok (the last two 
words occur in the ‘ Secret history’, but not in the hP texts). Less often an 
unvoiced final plosive is voiced, e.g. adiádid from Sanskrit adhtsthita, bodisiwid 
from Sanskrit bodhtsativa, through Sogdian and Turkish bodeswwW. The con- 
clusion that No. 35 was a voiced velar sound is inevitable, but as its quality, 
plosive or fricative, is uncertain, the transliteration suggested above, #, seems 
the most appropriate. 

No. 36 must be a fricative and not a plosive (proposition (3) above); it 
cannot be a voiced fricative, unless recourse be had to the counsel of despair 
that the distinction between it and No. 35 is between fricative and plosive ; 
moreover in that case there would be difficulty in finding a letter to represent 
the unvoiced velar fricative, which undoubtedly existed in Chinese. There 1s 
no good reason for resisting the conclusion from its use in the equivalent of 
the Turkish word burxan, that it was an unvoiced velar fricative, to be 
transcribed x or x, according to taste. The only apparent objection to this 
solution is that it is used to transcribe te mu No. 36 and the AC distinction 
between that teu mu and tet mu No. 35, which is transcribed with letter No. 29, 
is that the former represents a y- and the latter a x-. But if No. 36 represented 
a voiced sound it is hard to explain why its yodicized counter-part is a secondary 
form of No. 29, which on this assumption would represent an unvoiced sound, 
and in any case there is ample evidence to show that by the thirteenth century 
the sounds of the two tet mu in question had converged, for example in the 
indiscriminate use of words with both initials in the transcription system of the 
‘Secret history ' and the Hua-+ 1-yti. Moreover there is no trace in the modern 
dialects, even of the Wu group, which retains voiced sounds like z and », of 
the survival of a voiced velar fricative (see Karlgren’s Etudes, p. 373). There 
is ample evidence from Tibetan and from the Mongolian texts that No. 29 
represents a simple, or fairly simple, aspirate, to be transcribed h (or, if 
necessary to distinguish it from No. 29A, h?) ; and the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that the difference between the thirteenth century tet mu’s Nos. 35 
and 36 is between an aspirate, h, and a fricative x (or z) and that No. 29A 
represents a sound somewhere between the two, which can be transcribed, 
for the sake of precision, h?. 

We can now proceed to the question of vocalization, and it will be more 
convenient to discuss Mongolian and Chinese separately. The Tibetan alphabet 
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made provision for five vowel sounds: a, which following the Indian tradition, 
was regarded as inherent in every consonantal letter and was not written, 
and i, o, u, and é (a closed e as in French ‘ été"), for which separate signs were 
provided. As Tibetan had no long vowels, or at any rate it was not felt necessary 
to distinguish between them and short vowels, the alphabet had no separate 
signs for long vowels. But it was found necessary to distinguish the long 
vowels in Sanskrit words, and for this purpose the device was adopted of 
subscribing the prototype of No. 23 to the consonant of the syllable containing 
a long vowel. This device was taken over for the hP also. The adoption of a 
vertical instead of a horizontal arrangement of letters did not affect the situa- 
tion. Each syllable, instead of being enclosed between dots, as in Tibetan, 
was written as a single vertical cluster, but the order of letters remained 
unchanged, the subscribed letter preceding the vowel sign (if any) and the 
independent letter or letters which were also subscribed. How exactly the 
system worked can be seen most clearly in the hP versions of the two Sanskrit 
(or quasi-Sanskrit) dhdrani’s in the hexaglott inscription of Chü-yung kuan, 
the accompanying Mongolian texts of which are published as P, xm and xm. 
(The dh@rani’s themselves can best be studied in the reproductions in Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, op. cit.) Thus swahà was written swh-hh, i.e. swi-hà, and 
bhrüm (in which m represents a superscribed anusvdra) was written mbhbru, 
i.e. bhrür. 
This device proved useful in dealing with Mongolian which also had at 

least two long vowels. The Mongolian vowels were : 

Back a (and &), o, u 

Front e (and ë), é, 6, ü 

Neutral i 

It has been suggested that in an earlier stage of the language there had been 

a back i (in Turkish orthography 1) and a front i and that these later converged 
in neutral i. Be that as it may, they had certainly converged, if they ever had 
& separate existence, before the thirteenth century, since the device used for 
writing something like a back i in the Chinese texts is not used in the Mongolian 
ones. But provision did have to be made for writing the open e and the two 
rounded front vowels. The first was made by inventing a new letter, No. 39. 
Às regards the second, the problem had arisen centuries earlier in regard to 
Turkish. In the Turkish texts in Brahmi characters the front vowels are written 
with the back vowels preceded by y, i.e. 6 and ü were written yo and yu. In 
the Uygur alphabet, probably in imitation of that device, they were written 
oy and uy, but only in the first syllable, it being assumed that, if the vowel 
in that syllable was & front one, all the rest would be. None of these devices 
(except that of writing front vowels only in the first syllable) were possible in 
hP, since this would have caused confusion in the Chinese transcriptions. 
As an alternative 6 and ü were written eo and eu.! 


1 Tf a word contained a post-palatal sound 16 necessarily contained front vowels, and in such 
words the -e- was usually omitted. It waa also sometimes omitted in words beginning with labials, 
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The difference between the Tibetan and the hP system of writing initial 
vowels has already been mentioned. Separate letters are provided and are 
habitually used for writing a- ("a-), i-, u-, 6, and o. Initial i- is normally written 
with No. 31, as in P, xu, 1 and 3, and xm, 3, but in m, 2, ur, 2, 1v, 5, and 
xm, 7 with No. 23 and the lower part of No. 31." Initial ö- is written ?eo-, 
initial ti- usually ’eu-, less often heu-. Initial é- is relatively common, but initial 
e- is practically unknown; the fact that No. 39 is only in a medial form 
probably means that hPL did not regard it as & possible initial sound (though 
he might have thought of the representation of ó- by eo- and ü- by eu-). In 
fact it occurs, written with No. 39, in eldeb (P, xm, 5) and in two texts not 
republished in P (see P, p. 122). j 

It is important to note the different functions of No. 23 according to the 
way in which it is used. Initially it is merely a ‘ prop’ for the vowel attached 
to it. Attached to a preceding letter it indicates a long vowel, e.g. tan (spelt 
Éhn) ‘ Khan’ (P, 11, 3, etc.) ; #&-nu (spelt £b-nu) ‘ of the Khan’ (P, 1, 2, eto.). 
At the beginning of a medial syllable it represents the inter-vocalic hiatus, 
e.g. hi-ru-her ‘ benediction’ (P, 1, 8, ete.) Mr. Yoshitake and I (op. cit.) 
proved this nearly 30 years ago ; it is a matter for regret that Professor Poppe, 
while very courteously mentioning this paper (p. 23, n. 4), did not accept its 
conclusions. 

Finally mention should be made of the diphthongs ending with -y (-i) 
which occur in Mongolian. This sound is represented by -yi if the preceding 
vowel is -a= or -e-, e.g. a-tu-fayi (P, 1, 8, eto.), é-hud-beyi (P, xm, 5), and in 
‘other cases by 6, e.g. ’a-hué (P, xu, 2). Both these spellings are apparent 
breaches of the rule that a syllable cluster cannot contain more than one vowel 
(or vowel sign), but seem reasonable methods of representing the sound 
concerned. 

Chinese vocalization in the thirteenth century was a much more complicated 
matter, poised precariously between the relatively simple vocalization of to-day 
and Professor Karlgren's reconstruction of AC, some of the examples of which, 
for instance ngjwie, look more like algebraical formulae than representations 
of actual sounds which proceeded from human lips. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, I am not competent to interpret 
the evidence which is available, and I should hate to undertake a task on 
which Professor Ligeti has already announced that he is engaged, but it may 
be of interest, particularly to those who are Mongolists and not Sinologists, 
if as an interim measure I set out in tabular form the full range of vocalization 
which is found in the MKTY, if only to show how complicated it is. In the 
table below I have adopted a simple letter for letter transliteration. 

Pages 7* ^ of the MKT'Y give a list of 15 dzuy wu ‘ final sounds ’, comparable 
to the list of iz mu on an earlier page. It contains 15 Chinese characters, each 
with a hP transcription, representing ‘rhymes’. They are substantially the 


1 The reason for this was probably the diffloulty of distinguishing between No. 31 and No. 12. 
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same as the 13 finals which form the basis of Karlgren’s exposition of AC 
and are conveniently set out in Études, pp. 694 f., but two of these, kouo and 
chan, are each split into two. The rest of the book is made up of 15 chapters, 
each containing a selection of the Chinese characters with the rhymes concerned 
arranged in groups under bP transcriptions. 

The following table shows the full range of ‘ rhymes ’ listed in the book : 


“a -wa -ya -e -We -ei -WÓ 
-am -yam -em -yem ém 

-an -wan -en -wen  -yen  -ein  én 

-ay -hay -wap -en -wen -eip 

“aw -waw -ew -Wew -eiw éw 

-8y -way -yay 

-i -hi -Wi -0 -Ö -WỌ =U -ü 
-im -him 

-in -hin -win -0n -00 -un -ün 
-iy -hiy yi -09 -u9 -wuy -üy 
-iw -hiw ~Ow “uw 

-iy -hiy -uó -üé 


Professor Ligeti (op. cit.) has already pointed out that -h- does not represent 
an aspirate in this context, but modifies the quality of the vowel following ; 
-hi is obviously a back i, the sound represented in the Wade transcription 
system by - (in such words as chth) and -t (in such words as tz) ; but it is 
hard to grasp its function in -hag. The combination -ei, with or without a final 
consonant, occurs only after k-, k*, g-, and h- and represents the sound repre- 
sented by é (as in kéng) in the Wade system. There are one or two words 
ending in -a, e.g. ba ‘eight’, in the MATY, and several more in the PKS, 
but this whole section was madvertently omitted by the copyist in copying 
the MKTY ; the fifteenth chapter (ma) begins with -e. Some of these rhymes 
are very rare, and one or two are included for one character only. For example 
-wuy occurs only in hwuy ‘still deep water’ (ywong > hung) and -6 only in 
bó ‘jewel’ (páw > pao). On the other hand one or two rhymes occur twice 
either in the same chapter (e.g. -an and -un), or in different chapters (e.g. -uy), 
which presumably means that some changes in pronunciation had occurred 
between the dates at which the MKTY and its Chinese prototype were 
compiled. 


APPENDIX 


Suggested minor amendments and additions to Professor Poppe’s The 
Mongolian monuments in hP'ags-pa script. 


P, 1. The heading in large characters over the inscription. seems to read 
ğā-nu su-dur ‘ by the grandeur of the Khan’. 
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Line 3 must begin at the same height: as lines 1 and 2. Comparing the 
text with that of P, rv, I suggest that it should be read tay xon dzhi han 
(stc, clearly, not nan) si wan ' the great Huang-tzü, King of An-hsi ’. 

Line 4. A Turkish parallel to the phrase yoró*ifun yabugun éló*tne appears 
in a Yarli$ of Mengili Girey Khan of Krim dated A.D. 1467 and published in 
Türkiyat Mecmuast, Vol. 1v, 1934, p. 103, line 3, as yürür égür elçi, which 
seems to mean ‘foot and mounted messengers’, or less probably ‘ ordinary 
and express couriers '. 

P, Iv. The heading in seal character reads tay xon tay xiw hi ji. It is 
interesting as being one of the very few surviving specimens of hP seal character. 
Another is the official Yiian seal recently published by Professor Simon, op. cit. 
Pages 64 > of the METY give a rather miscellaneous collection of specimens 
of this script in no particular order, with two or three variants for some letters. 

P, v. Everyone who has studied the Mongolian part of this inscription, 
the Chinese part of which is dated A.D. 1283, has seen that it is a copy of scraps, 
probably of a rescript on paper, put together in the wrong order and incised 
on the monument to make it look more impressive. So much has gone that 
it is impossible to suggest what the original text was, but I can at any rate 
suggest a date for it. The word before jil seems to me to be clearly bars. This 
must be A.D. 1278, the last Tiger Year before A.D. 1283. The preceding one, 
A.D. 1266, would be too early, since hP did not become an official alphabet till 
A.D. 1269. 

P, xii. Line 1. The word read dunda is clearly dumda, as indeed it should be. 

Line 5. Magarannu-ud is an error for ma£araénuhud. 
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ARABIC DOCUMENTS OF NORTHERN NIGERIA * 


By A. D. H. Brvar 
(PLATES I-IV) 
INTRODUCTION 


HE present article is based on photographs of nineteenth-century Arabic 
official letters, made by the author while carrying out conservation work 
on manuscript material for the Nigerian Department of Antiquities at the 
Northern Nigerian centres of Sokoto and Bauchi. Thanks to conscientious local 
custody, and the moisture-free atmosphere which these districts enjoy for most 
of the year, the greater number of these papers were still in remarkably good 
condition. At the same time, progressive embrittlement of the fibres was making 
direct handling of the sheets undesirable, and some protection was felt necessary. 
The custodians of these collections had therefore been in touch with the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, and it was decided as a first step to mount the most 
delicate and valuable specimens between sheets of glass, to be sealed at the 
edges with passe-partout and enclosed in light wooden frames.? Since photo- 
graphy was likely to be more difficult after the completion of this work, the 
documents selected for treatment were first recorded upon 35 mm. film. 

This occasion was not, of course, the first on which the historical importance 
of Nigeria’s Arabic records has been recognized. As long ago as 1927, transla- 
tions of selected Arabic documents of the Sultanate of Sokoto were published 
by Mr. H. F. Backwell in his work The occupation of Hausaland.? The interest 
here was chiefly centred upon the subject matter, and the book does not 
contain any discussion of the original Arabic terminology, nor, in the absence 
of facsimile reproductions—barely possible in the Nigeria of 1927—of the 
appearance of the documents, the arrangement of the authenticating seals, or 
the relation of this material to the body of Islamic chancery documents. More- 
over, the selection had been made with the special purpose of illustrating the 
events which led up to the British occupation of the Nigerian Emirates. There 
is consequently little overlapping with the present study, which concentrates 
upon the older material illustrative of relations between the Muslim powers 
of the area. 

A photographic reproduction of a single letter of one of the Saharan Emirs 
had indeed been used by Sir Richmond Palmer in his work Bornu Sahara and 


1 The writer owes much to Dr. 8. M. Stern for help with points of reading and interpretation, 
and for verifying transoripte of the Arabic texta. Malam Haliru Binji of Zaria has provided 
many essential introductions, and contributed several valuable suggestions to the translation. 
Malam Audu Mahmud Bauchi, of the Nigerian Antiquities Department, and Malam Abubakar 
Kataina, of Jos, both rendered much patient assistance m the initial examination and selection 
of documenta, and the study of the present texte. 

* It is hoped eventually to replace the glass by sheets of unplasticized Perspex, when this 
material can be obtained. This would not only give better protection against accidental breakage, 
but also reduce any risk of condensation. 

3 Lagos, Government Printer, 1927. 
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Sudan. The first application of this indispensable method to the Sokoto 
material is, however, due to the Waziri of Sokoto, Malam Junaidu, who 
reproduces in his book entitled Tarihin Fulani (‘ The history of the Fulanis ’) ? 
several documents which throw light on relations between Sokoto and Bornu 
in the nineteenth century. The present writer is happy to record his thanks 
to the Sultan of Sokoto, Sir Abubakar b. ‘Uthman, G.B.E., C.M.G., and to his 
Waziri for their ready assistance with the arrangements for the work here 
described, and for advice and encouragement in regard to the many questions 
of Arabic scholarship and Nigerian history which arose out of it. 

Apart from the Nigerian examples here mentioned, few specimens of Arabic 
chancery correspondence from the Sudanese zone are available in published 
facsimile. Yet it is clear that at certain periods written Arabic was extensively 
used in Inner Africa. From the Nile Valley, royal grants of certain later Fung 
rulers of Sennar were recently published with facsimiles by Mr. Sadik Nur? 
Unlike the Nigerian material, these documents employ a phraseology strongly 
suggesting Mamluk influence. They are headed by seals which display naskhi 
calligraphy reminiscent of Persia,* and the script of the text is an orthodox 
Eastern naskht. From further west in the ‘ Sudan ’, no facsimile reproductions 
are known to the writer, but certain documents are available in transcription. 
These include the text preserved by al-Qalqashandi 5 of a letter from the Sultan 
of Bornu, Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman bin Idris, received in 794/1391-2 by the Mamluk 
Sultan Barqüq, and the earliest attested example of Sudanese correspondence ; 
the written order of the Songhai Sultan al-Hajj Muhammad Askia quoted in 
the Tarikh al-fettach * ; while nearer in date to the subject matter of the present 
article is the famous correspondence between Muhammad al-Amin of Bornu 
(4.D. 1812-35) and Muhammad Bello of Sokoto (A.D. 1817-37), quoted by the 
latter in his history Infüg al-matsur. The possibility of there existing or 


1 London, 1936; plate VIII, facing p. 62, with a translation at p. 69. It should perhaps 
be noticed here that none of the * Bornu Mahrams ’ edited by Sir Richmond Palmer in the work 
under reference has the appearance of being an original document, even the interesting 
' Mahram “M "'; and that in particular none seems to bear an official seal, though several 
have the appearance of being correct copies of early originals. 

* In Hausa. Published by the North Regional Literature Agency, Zaria, Northern Nigeria, 
1956. The writer greatly regrets that his insufficient acquaintance with the Hausa language has 
prevented his deriving full benefit from this work. 

3 * Land tenure during the tame of the Fung’, Kush, rv, 1956, 48 ff. 

4 The Persian aspect of certain Fung calligraphy will be further discussed at a later date ; 
Eastern styles seem to have become fashionable in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Egypt, 
and may have reached the Nilotic Sudan in this way. 

5 vin, 116: ° And it was on a square sheet of paper, each line being close to the next (al-sairu 
la janibi "Leairi), in Maghribi writing, and there was no margin either at the top, or at the aide ; 
the text was concluded on the reverse, starting from the foot of the page ’. 

* Mahmüd Kati, Tarikh al-fettach (ed. Houdas and Delafosse, Paris, 1913), translation, 
p. 139. 

1 Ed. C. E. J. Whitting, London, 1951, 124-66. This work will henceforth be quoted as 
‘ Whitting '. Also important for the study of this material is E. J. Arnett, The rise of the Sokoto 
Fulani, Kano, 1922, 102-20, which will be quoted as ‘ Arnett’, and which provides a paraphrase 
of the Infág which is most valuable, especially since Whitting’s edition has no systematic division 
into chapters, and is far from easy to use. 
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having existed in the Western Sudan earlier Arabic correspondence of the 
Murabit, Malli, and Songhai dynasties thus provides a fertile topic for investiga- 
tion, though it must be admitted that the Arabic correspondence of the Muslim 
dynasties of the Maghrib is far more readily available for study than is that of 
the Sudan.t 

The official library at Sokoto contains a total of about 400 nineteenth-century 
documents in Arabic, and include extensive files of dispatches concerned with 
the affairs of the Emirates of Kano, Zaria, Misau, Katagum, and Adamawa, 
together with smaller groups of papers relating to Bauchi, Zamfara, Gobir, 
Kateina, Kontagora, and elsewhere. There were also letters from certain 
foreign powers, and semi-official or personal letters addressed to the former 
Waziri, Muhammad al-Bukhari, to whom the preservation of the archives 
seems in a large measure due.* There are also a number of letters from Sultans 
of Sokoto, Forty-two of these documents have so far been protected by framing 
in the manner described. 

The Bauchi collection of early letters is small by comparison. Here only 
seven documents were submitted to the writer for photography and conserva- 
tion, but in addition to these a number were previously microfilmed by the 
University College Library at Ibadan.? Yet this small collection contains one 
specimen remarkable amongst the documents so far reported equally for its 
historical content, its early date, and the prestige of its writer, no less a 
personage than Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto (a.D. 1817-37). The writer 
is greatly obliged to the Emir of Bauchi for having afforded this opportunity 
to study so exceptional a document, together with the other papers from 
his collection. There can be no doubt that similar collections of Arabic docu- 
ments, each with its individual points of interest, exist or have once existed 
in all the principal Nigerian Emirates, and perhaps also in the establishments 
of District Heads and private persons in many parts of the country. It is to 
be hoped that in course of time the documentary record may be carried back 
by further research, beyond the decade of the 1820s which forms the upper 
limit of the material under examination here. The present selection will be 
confined to three main classes of documents : 

(a) correspondence of the Kanemi Shaikhs (Shehus) of Bornu, and 
tributary states ; 
(b) correspondence of the Fulani Sultanate of Sokoto ; 


1 E. Tisserant and G. Wiet, ' Une lettre de l'Almohade Murtad’& au pape Innocent IV’, 
Hesperis, v1, 1926, 27-53 ; M. A. Alarcon y Santon and R, Garcia de Linares, Los documentos 
árabes diplomáticos del Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, Madrid, 1940 ; E. Lévi-Provengal, * Un 
recueil de lettres officielles almohades ', Hesperis, xxviu, 1041, 1; M. Nehlil, Lettres chérifiennes, 
Paris, 1915. 

3 Some account of the Wazin al-Bukhári will be found in The occupation of Hausaland, 
preface (see p. 324, n. 3). He is said by Arnett, Sokoto gazeiieer, p. 9, to be the author of an 
historical work entitled Tante al-ikiwin. 

5 W, E. N. Kensdale, A catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University Library, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, Ibadan, 1955-8, pp. 19-20, and especially noa. 18, 19, and 20, which may be 
original copies of the author's time, and posaibly autographs. 
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(c) correspondence of foreign, i.e. non-Nigerian, powers, including that 
relating to the Sudanese Mahdiya. (It is proposed to discuss the documents 
relating to the Mahdiya separately at a later date.) 

The much more voluminous correspondence of the Fulani Emirates tributary 
to Sokoto must, for reasons of space, be excluded from the present study. 


THE FORM OF THE DOCUMENTS 

The documents under examination here are written exclusively in Arabic, 
apart from a very restricted use of vernacular proper names and technical 
terms. So far there is not one recorded in Hausa or any other vernacular 
idiom. With the single exception of a lithograph (not discussed here), all are 
hand-written on paper sheets of moderate size, 9 in. x 6 in. or 18 in. x 8} in. 
being the most popular. The paper is a somewhat rough, hand-made paper, 
commonly watermarked with vertical rulings, or a design in the form of three 
crescents, or three top hats. None of the documents bears a written signature, 
a date, or a statement of the place of origin. In the last two respects, therefore, 
the practice differs from that usual in other parts of the Islamic world. The 
nearest approach to an explicit date is provided by the dated seals of the 
Kanemi rulers of Bornu.? 

The use of seals in Nigeria was originally confined to the rulers of paramount 
states, or states with a tradition of former paramountcy. Such seals, which 
are used to apply an ink impression, as in other Muslim countries, are therefore 
found upon documents issued by the Sultans of Sokoto and Bornu, and the 
rulers of Katsina, Gobir, and Agades, besides certain claimants to paramount 
status in other places. There are no seals on the letters of other Emirs tributary 
to Sokoto (with the possible exception of the Emirs of Gwandu, whose corre- 
spondence still awaits investigation); nor on letters issued by the Waziris of 
Sokoto in their own names, even when sent out through the official chancery. 
For dispatch, the letters appear to have been merely folded in four, and the 
address written on the outside, the formula, e.g. ب بن داد]‎ si~] بيد امیر بوش‎ 


being almost invariable. No envelopes or wax seals were used, and if there was 
any device to prevent the unauthorized inspection of the letters in transit, 
I have not been able to discover it. 

Each of the letters under examination begins with a religious invocation, 
usually commencing with the bismillah. It will be noticed that in certain 
cases a particular formula is shared by members of the same dynasty (e.g. the 
Kanemis), and in others it is varied from reign to reign (as with the Sultans 
of Sokoto). I am inclined to deduce that these invocations correspond to the 
well-known 'aláma of the North African chanceries,? and served to designate 


1 This watermark is mentioned by M. Hiskett, ‘ Material relating to the state of learning 
among the Fulani before their Jihad ', BSOAS, xrx, 3, 1957, 650 ; of. E. Heawood, Watermarks, 1, 
no. 870 ff. (Venice c. 1725); Labarre, Dictionary and encyclopaedia of paper and papermaking, 
p. 342, figs. 48 and 130. 

3 Beo below, p. 329. * Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition, s.v. 'alàma. 
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the writer of the letter, the more so since in the case of Sokoto the name of the 
Sultan is not written in the text, and the impressions of the seals are frequently 
illegible. In more recent times, these opening invocations have tended to become 
stereotyped and conventional; this may explain why I have not been able to 
obtain confirmation of my hypothesis from local scholars of Arabic. These 
invocations are discussed in detail below. 

As far a3 the script of the letters is concerned, this presents a considerable 
variety of forms, especially in the Fulani Emirates, and will be discussed 
further under the several sections below. I; must be noted here, however, 
that the pointing of all letters of Nigerian origin, whether from the Sokoto 
or Bornu sphere, is uniformly Maghribi, the letter-forms ف‎ (fa), ف‎ (qaf), 
l (joined alf), عا‎ (initial lengthened alif), > (dal, with hooked lower portion}, 
ص‎ (sad, without final tooth) being especially noticeable. This Maghribi origin 
is a feature of some significance if we come to consider the diffusion of the 
tradition of Arabic scholarship prevailing in Nigeria, and which seems, until 
recent times, to have had a strong Maghribi orientation. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE KANEMI RULERS OF BORNU 


It comes as a pleasant surprise to discover that the Sokoto archives 
contain a fragmentary letter from the chancery of the first of the Kanemi 
dynasty, the redoubtable Muhammad al-Amin (a.D. 1812-35) The most 
striking feature of this elegant document is the form of script employed, which 
is one close_y related to the ancient Kufic. Subsequent letters of the Kanemis, 
as we shall see, employ an obviously similar script, which we may regard as 
the standard official writing of Bornu in the nineteenth century. The letters 
are fully pointed (in the Maghribi manner) and where necessary vowelled. It 
is not easy to find close analogies for 80 archaic a handwriting amongst the 
better-knovm schools of Arabic calligraphy. The closest are no doubt to be 
found amongst the varieties of the Maghribi script examined long azo by 
O. Houdas, in an article which is still perhaps the most complete treatment 
of the subject.! Of the four varieties which are there defined, the scripts of 
Kayrawan, Andalusia, Fez, and Timbuktu, it is the first and most archaic, 
that of Kayrawar, which bears the most obvious resemblanze to the Bornu 
court hand as illustrated here. It is not easy to see thrcugh what channels 
the script of Kayrawün could have been transmitted, afier a degzee of 
modernization, to Bornu. The fuller investigation of the script of Timbuktu, 
especially in its earlier stages, is likely to clarify the problem, and reveal the 
links, passing back, perhaps, through the Empire of Malli and the Murabit 
period in the Western Sudan, which connect the ‘ Kuficizing’ and angular 
writing to Timbuktu with that of Kayrawān, in marked contrast to the more 


1 ° Essaia sur l'éeriture magrebine ', Publications de V Ecole des Langues Ontentales Vivantes, 
Paris, 1886, لقع‎ 
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flowing, leader, and ‘modern ’ scripts of Andalusia and Fez." The systematic 
examination of the many old copies of the Qur'àn preserved in Nigeria and 
French West Africa will also be illuminating ; for the time being it can only 
be said that the late survival of ‘ Kuficizing’ script in Bornu is still to be 
explained.? 


So far as the seals of the Bornu rulers are concerned, these present no px 2 : 
comparably archaic traits. The use of a black ink seal at the head of a royal 200 


document would seem to reflect the practice of the Sharifian Sultanates in. 
Morocco.’ It is a further indication of the Moroccan connexions of the engravers 
of these seals that their pointing is also of the Maghribi type ; even more cogent 





is the fact that on the seal of Muhammad al-Amin the Arabie figure “eight? 


has a form similar to that of the European cipher (‘eight’), a feature found in 
no other part of the Arab world except Morocco. The octagonal shape of the 
seal, however, seems not to be paralleled in the chanceries of the Maghrib, and 
. the only analogy which I can find is the considerably later seal of the Sudanese 


i Mahdi. 


I 

From Muhammad al-Amin b. Muhammad al-Kanemi, Sultan of Bornu- 
(a.D. 1812-35) to Muhammad b. Tanoma—better known in the Hausa form 
Muhammad Dan Tanoma—Emir of Gumel (a.p. 1825-43) : a fragment, | 
probably the half, measuring 9 in. X 6 4n. ; watermark, vertical rulings: ee 
one inch intervals. Sokoto archive. Plate I. 


(a) Text: 











الحمد لله والصلاة والسلام على رسول الله 


[SEAL] 
جمد الامين بن محمد الكائمى‎ E من عيد‎ 


ر فيه الك اسب et a‏ الولد البار الطا X 3 en‏ 
T‏ ر بم معام يع والنائب O)‏ 





اما بعد a‏ ذكرت لنا انك اخرجت (5) لنا نصيبا من الغنيمة الى غنمنها من 


2 Since a great number of fine examples of the ‘ Andalusian ' script were in fact written at 
Fez, confusion of terminology needs to be avoided. 

? Jt may be noticed that the angular Nigerian book-hands of the nineteenth-twentieth 
centuries, to which the name of Ajami is applied by Hiskett (BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1957, 550). Seen 
to derive from the Bornu script. 

? The earliest mark of authentication in the Maghrib appears to have been the ealligraphic 
‘alama, and the use of such formulae as صح ذلك‎ 0 ré کش 3 التار‎ | 3. States of Turkish origin 
have all used the tughra. The Persian Safavids used an ink seal at the head, but this seal was flame- 

-shaped on formal documents. Other dynasties employing seals generally placed them below the 
text. : 
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بلد كاجكلى ... اى غير ذالك (6) مما أخرجتة لتا Candy‏ عده الان وهاهو 
القادم عليك حامل كتابنا (T)‏ هذا انسان بابك" اببى VP‏ اصلحه الله فادخل 
بيده نصف ما حصل من (8) تمن الرقيق .٠.‏ والنصف [S‏ ادخله بيد . 


(b) Seal :‏ 
ما شاء الله کی 
بالله ثقة لعبده محمد 
الامين بن 
محمد SIN‏ 
عام YYYA‏ 


What Allah wills. Allah 
sufficeth. Confidence in his servant Muhammad 
al-Amin bin 
Muhammad al-Kanemi 
Year 1238 — A.D. 1822) 
(c) Translation : 
Praise be to Allah, and prayer and peace for the prophet of Allah. 
[SEAL] 

From the servant of Allah the Exalted, Muhammad al-Amin bin Muhammad 
al-Kanemi / to the prince of his nation and the possessor of his land, the 
governor of a province, the dutiful son, the obedient, the legate / of a territory, 
the profitable servant, the beneficent, the Emir Muhammad bin Tanoma, 
Lord of Tumbi, perfect peace / and the mercy of Allah the Exalted and his 
blessings. 

After this, inasmuch as you have explained to us that you have remitted / 
to us a portion of the booty which you obtained from the town of Kajakuli ; 
and apart from that / that you have forgotten the total of what you have 
remitted to us. Now the man who is coming to you carrying this letter of ours / 
is a member of your household, my son ‘Umar—Allah grant him health. Put 
into his hand a half of what is realized from / the price of the slaves ; and put 
the other half into the hand of.... 


(d) Commentary : 

'The small state of Gumel is situated in the north-east of Kano Province, 
but throughout the nineteenth century it was tributary to Bornu. Dan Tanoma 
(to quote his name in its Hausa form) was one of its most distinguished rulers, 


1 Y translate as the Arabic بابك‎ * your Gate ’,‘ your court’, but itis possible that we have here 


some vernacular word, or literal rendering of a vernacular expression. 
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and was appointed to the Emirate by Muhammad al-Amin after the latter's: 
execution of Dan Hawa, the brother of Dan Tanoma, on suspicion of treachery. 
The capital of the Emirate was then the town of Tumbi, where Dan Tanoma — 
spent the first nine years of his reign. Since the use of this place-name in the — 
title of the Emirs seems to have persisted through archaism long after the 
transfer of the headquarters to Gumel, it is dangerous to rely on its occurrence — 
in the present text as evidence that this must necessarily date from the period _ 
of Dan Tanoma’s residence at Tumbi. Yet the probability does seem to be 
that this letter falls in the earlier part of the reign of Dan Tanoma, perhaps — . 
not long after his installation, and in any event it must be earlier than the — 
death of Muhammad al-Amin in A.D. 1835. As might therefore be expected, - 
although Barth ? describes two visits to the town of Gumel, and has a mentior 
also of Tumbi (which he spells Tymbi), his account does little to. elucidate 
. the present text. His earlier visit fell at the very end of the reign of Dan Tanoma, oe 
. while the document which we are now considering must refer to cons derably ——— 












.. earlier events. Neither have I been successful in identifying the site of Kájakuli — 


although one may deduce from the context that it lay in the general vicinity 
of Tumbi.? 

Since the letter is not, of course, addressed to Sokoto, its survival there. 
is a matter of some curiosity. One can only suppose that it was | 
cepted by a Fulani supporter in the course of transmission, or. after. 
death of Dan Tanoma at Gumel in 1850, during the subsequent vicissi 
of the town. It is, indeed, not improbable that as examination of the Sokot 
archives proceeds a covering letter may come to light from one of the Fula 
chieftains of this border area, explaining how the document fell into his hands, 
and the reason for its transmission to the Sarkin Musulmi.4 

Without doubt, however, the chief interest of this document lies in its 
remarkable form. The opening invocation, which does not include the bismillah, 
is precisely, and the formula of greeting, substantially, similar to those found 
in two of the three dispatches of Muhammad al-Amin quoted in the Infag —— 
al-mastr of Muhammad Bello, ed. Whitting, viz. p. 162 (== Arnett, p. up 
and p. 164 (= Arnett, p. 115) The earlier example, Whitting, p. 124 . 
(= Arnett, p. 102), though a more elaborate composition, is markedly analogous. | 
The chancery tradition was no doubt firmly established in Bornu. Not onl 
do these opening formulae substantially reflect the usage of the medie ab 
Islamic chanceries,* but the physical appearance of the document attests a 


















1 W. F. Gowers, Gazetteer of Kano Province, p. 25. The site of Tumbi is now included in the’ 
French-administered Territoire du Niger. 

? qp, 165; v, 374; Tumbi, v, 376. : 

3 For this reason we can probably exclude any connexion with the town of Kakali or Kakala, 
mentioned by Barth, m, 193 ff., as a venue of slave-raids. Kakali was situated south of Dikwa, - 
in the territory of the Musgus, and presumably far from Dan Tanoma’s sphere. 

4 Sarkin Musulm is the usual Hausa designation of the Sultans of Sokoto, corresponding to 
the Arabic usage of amiru ’l-mu>minin. 

5 Whitting, p. 157 (= Arnett, p. 112), gl dise gales, Presumably these words are quoted 
from the Kanemi dispatch, though the division of the text is not clear in Whitting's edition. 





es hitherto unsuspected الما‎ of the Bornu scribal tradition over a aed 

of some 60 years. This standard format and script may well have been inherited 
` from the preceding administration of the Mais of Bornu, and extend back 
to an antiquity which has still to be determined. It is also interesting to notice 


that the phrase القادم عليك‎ pb of line 6 closely echoes another quoted by 


Muhammad Bello from a dispatch of Muhammad al-Amin in his Infaj al- 
E maisür * !; it was no doubt typical of Bornu chancery phraseology. | 


11 1 ; p 
om "mar b. Muhammad al-Amin, Sultan of Bornu (4.5. 1835-53, 1854-80) 
` to Mu'àzz b. Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto (a.D. 1877-81): a folded 
` sheet, measuring 121 in. x 81 in. when opened, and with writing upon only 
one of the four niles ; ; ek. vertical rulings at one-inch intervals, 

oe together with a design of three top hats. Sokoto archive. Plate Ha. 
E e) Text : 












الحمد لله والصلاة والسلام على رسول الله . 
[SEAL] ]‏ 

ee LS) رين محمد الاين‎ dis الله‎ ae gp 

“i © امير‎ .٠. الى حضرة الاجل الافضل ... الاغر الاحرم الاكمل‎ o 
A Ne محبنا السلطان معاذ )4( ابن التق محمد‎ .٠. ومالك زمام ارضه‎ .٠. 
T التام ورحمت )5( الله تعالى وبركاته.‎ e 
5 A اما بعد فاذا وصل اليك )6( كتابنا هذا فالذى نعلمك به ان ابننا ابا‎ 
oU d es cole (8) 355, بينه وبين‎ good قد اعلمتا بانقطاع‎ 
(08 )10( عليه ورضيت‎ CA فان ثبت على ما‎ Say (9) Ga gil الحدود‎ 
n CR الامر ورجع السيل الى اصله . اال‎ je 
00 العهد والامانة على الوجه السابق )13( هذا ما اعلمتك به‎ Sa (12) AY 
: Bm باک على (14) رعاية العهد والميشاق ... الى يوم اللقاء‎ bl att os 
0 ٠ اك‎ ae سيدنا محمد )16( عليه‎ .٠. على الاطلاق‎ Git! جاه‎ (15) 
Dro eue .٠. T etn 














c (b) Seal : 


\Yor عام‎ 
3 See n. 5, p. 331. 
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What Allah wills. Allah 
sufficeth. Confidence in his servant 
‘Umar bin 
Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanemi 
Year 1253 (— A.D. 1831) 
(c) Translation : 
Praise be to Allah, and prayer and peace for the prophet of Allah. 
[SEAL] 

From the servant of Allah the Exalted, ‘Umar bin Muhammad al-Amin 
al-Kanemi / to His Most Noble and Gracious Majesty (hadhrat) ; the most 
powerful, most sacred, most perfect; prince / of his nation; possessor of the 
authority of his land ; our beloved Sultan Mu'àzz / son of the late Muhammad. 
Bello the pious, perfect peace, and the mercy / of Allah the Exalted and his 

blessings. 


. that our son, Abu Bakr, / has notified us of the outbreak of disturbances 
`- between him and your Minister, / the Lord of Katàgum, in the matter of the — 


After this, and if this letter of ours reaches you, / we have to inform you x 


. boundaries which exist between / us and you; and if you confirm what the 1 1 


two agreed upon, and if you are satisfied / with it, then the matter is settled, 


and the torrent has receded. to its source. / Now if Allah the Exalted wills, - 00 


there shall not be from our side anything but good, / and reliance on the treaty, 
and security upon the former basis. / 

This is my message to you, and may Allah assist us, and assist you : / 

In observing the treaty and the understanding, 
To the Day of Meeting and Encounter, / 
By his influence who is unreservedly the best of those created, 
Our Master Muhammad / for whom be the prayer of the Creator Lord. 
Amen! And greetings. 
(d) Commentary : 

The date of this communication is fixed within certain limits by the short 
reign of Sultan Mu‘azzu, 1877-81. It is interesting to note that the same seal 
had been in use throughout the long reign of Shehu ‘Umaru. The ruler of 
Katagum referred to is Muhammad al-Hàjj bin Muhammad Dankawa (1868-96), 
and the episode with which the letter is concerned is a frontier skirmish such 
as that briefly mentioned by the Gazetteer, if not that actual incident. The . 
Shehu's ? letter conveys the impression of being a largely formal recognition. 

1 W. F. Gowers, Gazetteer of Kano Province, London, 1921, 31. The Sokoto archives contain 


a number of letters from Muhammad al-Hájj, and it is not unlikely that these, when studied, 
may give some further information about the incident in question. 

® Shehu, the form used in Hausa for the Arabic title shaikh (a +), was a specific title 
of the Kanemi rulers in Bornu, and that by which they are most generally known to-day. The 
same title is applied to the Fulani leader Usuman Dan Fodio. It is difficult to be entirely con- 
sistent in the present context with the use of Arabie and vernacular forma of proper names, 
but I have tried to retain Arabic forms in transliteration. The questión of transliteration is further 
complicated by the fact that in Nigerian usage the Arabic inflections are pronounced, though 
in European practice they are commonly net transcribed. 
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of arrangements already concluded between the leaders on the spot. The 
closing phrases of the text are rhymed, but suggest spontaneous rhyming 
prose, rather than a quotation, particularly since the sentiments expressed 
are of a somewhat commonplace nature. 


IH 


From Hashim bin ‘Umar, Sultan of Bornu (4.0. 1885-93) to Abu Bakr bin 
Muhammad Dan Tanoma, Emir of Gumel (a.p. 1872-96) : the sheet measures 
9 in. X 6l in. and is watermarked with horizontal rulings ; the centre of the 
sheet had been patched with modern paper, which has now been removed so 
as to bring the two halves into closer register. Sokoto archive. Plate Hb. 

(a) Text : 


الحمد لله والصلاة والسلام على رسول الله 
[sear]‏ 
ّْ من عبد الله تعالى هاشم بن عمر الكاتمى 
(2) الى الامثل الوجيه الاحرم النبيه السلطان ابى بكر )3( ابن السلطان محمد 
دانتنومه صاحب مدينة بی (4) السلام التام ورحمت الله تعبالى E‏ 
وبعد )5( فاذا وصل اليك WLS‏ هذاء فالذى نعلمك به ان )6( السلطان a‏ 
قك اعلمنا بالك . . . رددت اليه بقراته (T)‏ كاملا مكملا فان كانت عندك 
بقية مما فارددها )8( اليه على التمام والا كمال ولاتتعرض الى جهته )9( بسوء بعد ذالك ٠‏ 
واذا كانت بقرات ارضك تسرح (10) الى جهته فاضمم الا Lely‏ فان كانت لهم (11) 
عادة معلومة جارية على الارض فليفعلها هم )12( الراعى ولابمنعها وبذا يصلح الامر 
ومثل هذا (18). الامر امرناه ى كتابنا المبعوث اليه وفق الله )14( الجميع عا فيه abl‏ 
والصلاح عامين. 
(b) Seal :‏ 
ما شاء الله aS‏ 
c‏ 
all‏ تعالى عبده 
ES‏ 
Elsi‏ 
What Allah wills. Allah‏ 
-the Exalted sufficeth. His servant‏ 


~ 4 sie legi. 
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Hashim bin ‘Umar 

al-Kanemi p Sel 

Year 1303 = A.D, 1886) - 

(c) Translation : Du 
Praise be to Allah, and prayer and peace for the prophet of Allah. 


[SEAL] 

From the servant of Allah the Exalted, Hashim bin ‘Umar al-Kanemi / to 
the most exemplary, the most respected, the most sacred, the illustrious Sultan 
Abu Bakr, / son of the Sultan Muhammad Dan Tanoma, Lord of the city of 
Tumbi, / perfect peace, and the mercy of Allah the Exalted and his blessings. 

Afterwards, / if this letter of ours reaches you, we have to inform you that / 
the Sultan Tanim + has now notified us that you . . . have returned to him his 
cattle / whole and entire. If you have any of them left, send them back to him 
completely and entirely, and do not meddle in his direction with malicious 
intent. Furthermore, if there are any cattle from your territory which are 
straying / in his direction, send a herdsman with them; and if his people 
possess / any currently recognized rights over the land, let the herdsman 
comply with their requirements, / and: let him not deny them, and thus may 
the matter be settled. We have communicated an order similar to this / i 1 
the letter which we have sent to him. May Allah accomplish / all as may be. 
most good and right. 

Amen, and greetings. 






(d) Commentary : 

As nominal overlord both of Gumel and of Damagaram (Zinder), the Sultan 
of Bornu was in a position to arbitrate in the disputes between the two states. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he was able to exercise effective jurisdiction 
at the date of this letter, since the influence of Bornu, especially over 
Damagaram, had continued to weaken in the later years of the century. Hashim, 
of course, was the antagonist of the terrible Rabeh, who a few years later was to 
fall upon Bornu, and was to destroy the administration of the ancient kingdom. 
At the date of this letter, however, the blow had not yet fallen, and the Shehu 
may still have been able to exercise some restraining influence over liis western 
vassals. None the less we may wonder whether the complacent tone of this 
letter was entirely justified, for the grazing dispute discussed here between the 
two states was soon to develop into major hostilities which resulted in severe 
damage to Gumel? If the earlier disputes were so quickly patched up as the 


1 Owing to the break in the paper which comes across this line, the reading is doubtful in 
one or two places. It seems obvious that the Sultan mentioned must be Tanimu of Damagaram, 
of whose name there are variant spellings, as there are for other rulers of Damagaram. I am 
inclined to think that the form used here may be Tanimi تنيمى‎ which I have not seen in other 
documents, but which seems a possible variant. The last letter of the word in question here can 
searcely be mim, of which, elsewhere on this page, the final stroke is nearly vertical, though 
it could conceivably be nan. In any event, no other contemporary name seems to fit the require- 
ments as well. ? W. F. Gowers, Gazetteer of Kano Province, 32. 


o‏ ا سو 






shu seemed to hope, it is evident that they were not long in breaking out 


0 It is noteworthy that even in these last years of the Bornu chancery at 
(ukawa, the form of both letters and seals is scarcely changed from the days 
Muhammad al-Amin. The outlines of the letters are a trifle more slipshod, 
and there is a small change in the wording of the seal inscription, yet it is the 
uniformity of layout that makes the strongest impression, and attests a firmly 
established protocol, with a standardized course of training for the official 
scribes. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FULANI SULTANS OF SOKOTO 


As might be expected, correspondence of the Sultans of Sokoto themselves 
forms only a small proportion of the papers preserved at Sokoto. The 
search for these documents must be carried further afield, to the archives 
of the persons to whom they would have been addressed, in the main either the 
rulers of the other Emirates under the suzerainty of Sokoto, or, we need hardly 
doubt, those of private persons, whether notables or scholars, whose ancestors 
were in a position to have received communications from the Sultans of Sokoto. 

‘As a first glance at plate III will show, the official correspondence of the 
Sokoto Sultanante was strikingly different in appearance from that of the 
Kanemis of Bornu. Instead of the rectilinear ‘ Kuficizing ' hand, their script 
is virtually naskh, of a straightforward type which but for minor details would 
not have seemed out of place in the eastern part of the Islamic world and which 
seems to have made its first appearance in Nigeria in the early nineteenth 
century. At the same time, the characteristics diagnostic of the Nigerian 
origin of this script should not be overlooked. The pointing of the letters 


fa (4) and (ف) 7و‎ adheres to the tradition of the Maghrib. The alif is formed 
with a downstroke of the pen, and where attached to the preceding letter, this 
downstroke is prolonged below the point of attachment (1^). The letter sad 


lacks the familiar ‘ tooth ' .(ص)‎ These are features typical of Moroccan scripts, 
and will indeed also be noticed in the Kànemi material; in the East, however, 
the alif is almost invariably formed by an upstroke, which in the divdnt and 
shikasteh hands results in its being ligatured at the top to the following letter. 
Moreover, in the following example the form of kaf frequently approxima:es to 
the Kufic outline (S), although the straight form also occurs (S). The seript 
of document IV is in fact typical of the style of writing characteristie of the 
leaders of the Fulani jihad and their pupils and successors. It is that found 
in early manuscripts of the works of "Uthmàn bin Füdi and his circle, distinct 
on | the one hand from the rounded, somewhat formless script of the Gobir 
Emirate in the eighteenth century, and from the angular 4jami of present-day 


FTE is interesting to notice that Abdallahi bin Fadi, the brother of ‘Uthman, whose writing 
is of the type in question, used the Mashriqi pointing of qûf (J), but not of fà. 
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copyists. We shall see that there is, indeed, a distinct possibility that 
document IV is actually an autograph of Muhammad Bello himself. 

The seal-impressions of the Sokoto documents also differ from those of 
Bornu. Sokoto seals are always circular ; in the nineteenth century the lettering 
appeared in white upon a background of black ink, and the impression was 
placed at the head of the letter, beneath the opening invocation, and close to 
the right-hand margin. The inscription followed the formula amiru ’l-mwminin 
X bin Y bin Z, nasarahu Allah, aman ‘ Commander of the Faithful X, son of Y, 
son of Z, may Allah assist him, Amen’, and was read from the top downwards. 
Certain minor variations of this formula seem to have been adopted in order 
to distinguish between the seals of rulers with similar names, but I have not yet 
succeeded in analysing the practice in these cases. As in the case of the Bornu 
documents, each letter began with a form of religious invocation. It will be 
seen that the exact principles governing the choice of these invocations are 
not quite clear, but it seems that while successive members of the Kanemi 
dynasty continued to make use of the same invocation, the Sultans of Sokoto 
were accustomed to change the invocation in use at the beginning of each reign. 
Other variations of the invocation used seem also to have been possible under 
certain circumstances. Since, however, the seal-impressions were not always 
easily decipherable, and the letters were unsigned, the value of the invocation 
as a means of designating the sender would no doubt have been considerable. 


IV 


From Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto (4.». 1817-37) to Ya'qub bin Dads, 
Emir of Bauchi (4.5. 1805-43) : 13 in. x 81 $n. Possession of the Emir 
of Bauchi. Watermarks, if any, not recorded. Plate III. 


(a) Text :‏ 
بسم الله الرحمن الرحم وصلى الله على النبى CN‏ 
de‏ عاله وصحبه الذين انتهجوا مبعجه DET‏ 
[szar]‏ 
الى امير بوش يعقوب بن داد الف نحيه ally‏ سلام 
وبعد فباعث [Toefl‏ اليك Whol (2) Mel‏ وما تحن بصدده اليوم من اهم 
امور الاسلام والمسلمين وهو انا خرجنا الى الجهة )3( الشالية لمصلحة الدواب وغزو 
تادغو مع الجيلانى وقد اخذنا اهبتنا من بيوت الجلود (4) والقرب وما يصلح للسفر. 
وعينا الحروج عشرين من شعبان وامرنا اخواننا الذين يتجاورونا باتباعنا (5) 
والحروج معنا بالدوا ب مع اهبة الغزو وان لايتخلف احد من lel‏ الدواب ولا من 
الغزاة كاينا (6) من كانوا إل من دحل فى غنرو OG‏ والحاصل انا Lla‏ الجماعة 
احد امرين ى هذا الاوان اما ان يلحقوا (D)‏ الغزاة الى جهة GUL‏ ويحاصروه حى 
Two letters have been lost, but the text is supplied by analogy (see commentary below).‏ 1 
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e 7.7 


wl} الرعاة‎ LEO Sa ae اراد اذ لحر ينا‎ ole 
adu Nd NE ese acs فلايتخلف‎ ui 
m وفرق بين‎ ae سیا‎ s bles لبلا‎ Jp Isl OF kal bo^ 
ورغيتة ومن‎ ae ee alee (11) uel خم رايد فى كان طايعا‎ p 
له حی ينشط )12( ومن ابی فليهدٌ دوه حى ينزجر وان لم‎ oli تساهل او تكاسل‎ 
OG اللهم الا ان ينتدب نحاصرة‎ (13) E به وباسمه ومكانه ونسبه‎ e dT یتزجر‎ 
الشرع فلل" سبيل الى التعرض له ولیس‎ eye من‎ hit Ol هذا )14( وقد ام‎ 
نصحوا‎ lle p ماينفقون‎ OMS N ولا على الذين‎ T (15) d£ على الضعفاء ولا‎ 
لله ورسوله ما على ا محسنين من (16) سبيل والله غفور رحم ولا على الذين اذا ما اتوك‎ 
تفيض من الدمع حزنا ألا‎ eb عليه (17) تولوا‎ Klal قلت لا اجد ما‎ 
يحدون ما ينفقون انما السبيل على انذين يستاذنونك (18) وهم اغنياء رضوا بان يكونوا‎ 
. على قلوبهم فهم لا يعلمون»” انتهى‎ alll مع الخوالف وطبع‎ 
اذا وصل اليم ما نحن عليه بان تشمروا‎  اودتقتلف‎ Jl | المطلوب منک‎ (19) Gl 
b j£ اهم جهاتك «وليجدوا فيك غلظة؛“ دولا هنوا ولا‎ d )20( الى حهاد الكغار‎ in 
Pals سبيل الله أو روحة خير من الدنيا وما‎ (21) d الأعلون»؟ وف الحرى ولغدوة‎ eb 
وانظروا ها من المواضع‎ Solo (22) بتثمير‎ Soles رجال الله‎ Liss ولا تفارقوا الحزم‎ 
ما يصلح لما لكونها ءالة الجهاد. والسلام‎ 
(b) Seal : 
This impression is the only example of the seal of Mihammad Bello so 


far recorded, and although it is not clear throughout, the reading may be 
substantially reconstructed as follows: 


Commander of the Faith-‏ امير المو 
ful Mchammad‏ منين محمد 
son of ‘Uthman bir Fü-‏ بن عثمن بن فو 
opa] (55 di, assist him‏ 
Allah ...‏ الله . . . .] 


1 A word is deleted. 
3 A line of text ıs deleted, and in the margin is added the word Oly ‘explanation ’, followed 


by the words inserted between the obels (t . . . t) 
3 Qur'an, Ix, 92-3. For ùgla خزنا‎ we might expect gla Lj. 
4 Qur'an, 1x, 124. ‘Quran, I, 195. 


8 A hadith which has been frequently attested with minor variants, cf. Wensinck, Concordance 
de la tradsiion musulman, s.v. zs J. 
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It does not appear that Sultan Bello employed his Fulani sobriquet (Bello) 
upon this seal inscription, although it is used by several of his descendants 
upon their seals in the genealogical formula. Apart from this, his successors 
follow the wording of Bello’s seal extremely closely. 

(c) Translation : 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
and may Allah bless the noble prophet, 
and his family and his companions, who followed his righteous path. 


[szan] 

To the Emir of Bauchi, Ya‘qib bin Dadi, a thousand valedictions and 
a thousand. greetings. 

After which, the reason for [this message] is to inform you of our circum- 
stances, and of what we are engaged in to-day of the important affairs of Islam 
and of the Muslims. That is, that we have gone out in the direction of the 
North, because of the affair of the beasts, and the foray against Tādaghaw, 
with al-Jilani. We have taken our equipment, consisting of tents of hide, 
and water-skins, and all that is required for a journey. 

We have ordered the expedition for the twentieth of Sha‘ban, and we 
commanded those of the brethren who adjoin us to follow us, and to march 
out with us bringing their beasts and military equipment. There is not to 
stay behind a single one of the owners of beasts (ashabu ’l-dawwabt), nor of 
the ghàzis, whoever he may be, excepting those who have embarked upon the 
campaign against Banagha. The result is that we have imposed upon the 
community at the present time one of two alternatives: either they should 
join the ghàzis on the Banagha front, and besiege it until we arrive, if Allah 
80 wills; or for whoever may prefer the expedition to Tadaghaw to accompany 
us. As for the cattle-owning herdsmen (al-ra’atu ashabu "l-bagari), not one of 
them must fail to join us, unless there is no help for it. 

We have also commanded them to adhere to their resolve, day and night ; 
for that is the mark of the warriors (al-mujahidin), and the distinction between 
the heroes of Allah (riqjalu Wahi), and the idlers and hypocrites; for this 
enterprise is important, embracing all the affairs of Islam and of the Muslims, 
and its advantages are scarcely to be numbered. So whoever is obedient, and 
diligent, him they must leave alone in his obedience and his diligence. Whoever 
idles and is lazy, him they must treat severely until he becomes active; and 
if he refuses, they must threaten him, until he is chastened ; and if he is not 
chastened, tinform me of it, and of his name, and his situation, and of his 
origint—except if he volunteers for the siege of Banagha. 

Moreover, we have commanded them to have regard for those whom the 
Law has excused, for there is no way to interfere with them : ‘ It is not for the 
weak, nor for the sick, nor for those who cannot find the means to contribute, 
any sin, provided they be sincere towards Allah and towards his apostle. 
Nor is there any way against those who do good works, for Allah is forgiving 
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and merciful. Nor against those to whom, when they came to you for you to 
mount them, thou didst say “I cannot find resources to mount you”; they 
turned their backs, and their eyes poured forth tears, for grief that they could 
not find the means to contribute. There is only a way against those who ask 
thee leave to stay at home when they are rich, content to he amongst the stay- 
at-homes. Allah has set a seal upon their hearts, and yet they do not know’. 
[The quotation] is finished. 

As for what is required of you yourself, you must follow our example—when 
this reaches you—and gird up your skirts for the sacred war (Jihad) against 
the infidels upon your most important fronts and 'let them find strength 
in you’, and ‘ do not give way, and do not be discouraged, for you shall have 
the upper hand’; or rather ‘a morning upon the road of Allah, or a day's 
march is better than this world, and what is in it’. So do not turn aside from 
your resolve (al-hazmt) but be heroes of Allah (ryjalu chs). Incumbent on 
you too is the multiplication of your beasts, and the seeking out for them of 
grazing-grounds that are suited to them, since they are th» instruments of the 
sacred war. Greetings. 


(d) Commentary : 

Through the kindness of Malam Ladan Alu of Wurno, who has most 
generously made available for my inspection specimen documenta from his 
collection, I have been able to form the opinion that the Bauchi letter here 
published was not only issued by Muhammad Bello, but is in fact an autograph 
written by his own hand. Not only do the rapid and well-formed characters 
suggest that the writer was a proficient scholar. Their shape, when compared 
with three of the documents shown by Malam Ladan Alu, strongly suggest 
that the writer was the same. To these three Wurno letters there adheres a 
strong tradition that they are in the hand of Sultan Bello, whose long residence 
at Wurno is of course well-known. This is not the place for a lengthy discussion 
of the Wurno documents, but they may be briefly specified as follows : 

1. Kitab al-qawli ’l-man‘iti f "l-nafagats wa "I-qasms. fi "l-mabit,! in two 

folios. 

2. A copy of a letter to an unknown addressee, who is reproved for undutiful 

behaviour, in three folios. 

3. Hastily written copy of a speech, perhaps a sermon, in five folios. 

Only the last of these three documents contains a statement that it was 
copied by Muhammad Bello, and the writing in this cese differs somewhat 
from the other two: but not more than might be accounted for by the extreme 
haste in which it was evidently written. The first two documents strongly 
resemble that of Bauchi in their letter-forms, and are far from improbably 
in the same hand, allowing for a possible interval of time of several years. 


1 This title is no. 64 in the list of 861108 works published by W. E. N. Kensdale, ‘ Arabic 
literatures of the Western Sudan °’, JRAS, 1958, 56. See also the same author's Catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University Library, Ibadan, Nigeria, p. 20, ro. 18. 
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I am therefore inclined to accept the Wurno tradition that all the three docu- 
ments shown there are written by Muhammad Bello, and to suggest that the 
Bauchi letter is by the same hand. 

The invocation : 

. The material at present available is not sufficient to justify any far-reaching 
analysis of the principles which governed the choice of the opening invocation 
in Sokoto chancery usage under Muhammad Bello, or the significance of the 
several variations. A comparison with the letters from Muhammad Bello 
quoted in the Infaq al-matsür shows that in a total of six texts six distinct 
formulae are used.! It is true that the second of the quotations in the Infàg 


begins with a formula e»Le الحمد لله وكق وسلام على‎ e or الله‎ e 
TH بن فودى الى‎ ole الذين اصطق اما بعد من محمد بل نجل امير المومنين‎ 
الامين . . . ش‎ 
which also forms part of thé beginning of the work al-gawlt "l-man'st$ just 
mentioned. At the same time, in the Infaq a formula very similar to that of 
our present text is found, a little unexpectedly, in a letter not from Bello 
but from another source. At this point? there appears to be some confusion 
in the texts of the Infáq both as given by Arnett and by Whitting, but although 
the originator of the letter in question is not quite clear, from the fact that 
a date, 1225/1810 is quoted, it is likely to have been the Sultan of Morocco, 
Sulayman (a.D. 1795-1822). The opening invocation of this Moroccan docu- 
ment is closely similar to that of our Sokoto letter, and is given by Arnett 
as follows : 
على سيدنا محمد المصطنى الكريم وعلى آله واصحابه‎ alll وصلوات‎ e! بسم الله الرحمن‎ 
l € القو‎ dme الذين انتبحوا‎ 
There is therefore some possibility that this form of invocation was introduced 
at Sokoto as a result of correspondence with the Moroccans, and that the date 
of this innovation could be determined. It should be borne in mind that the 
varied formulae of the correspondence quoted in the Infag date from before 
Bello’s assumption of full sovereignty, and may not reflect the royal usage ; 
also, that this correspondence with al-Kanemi was of exceptional importance, 
and probably less stereotyped than the routine dispatches. Naturally, however, 
many more official documents of Bello’s reign will need to be examined before 
conclusions can be reached as to the relevance of the formula of invocation 
to the problems of chronology. The same may be said of the usage of seals, 
for although a certain number of documents attributable to Bello altogether 


1 The references to the Infag are as follows: (a) Whitting, Infag al-maisir, p. 128 (= Arnett, 
Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, p. 103) ; (b) Whitting, p. 135 (= Arnett, p. 108) ; (c) Whitting, p. 139 
(== Amett, p. 109) ; (d) Whitting, p. 142 (= Arnett, p. 110); (e) Whitting, p. 161 (= Arnett, 
p. 113). These concordances are given because the contexts are not easy to find, but ıt should 
be noted that the texts of the two editions do not entirely correspond. 

5 Whitting, p. 180 (= Arnett, p. 122). 
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lack a seal-impression, it is not yet possible to determine when the use of the 
seal was introduced, or whether the presence or absence af impressions would 
be relevant for the dating of individual documents. 
1.1 الف نحية وان سلام وبعد فباعث الإرس]م اليك اعلامكم باحوالنا.‎ 
This phraseology corresponds with that employed in two letters drafted 
by Muhammad Bello, one for Shaykh ‘Uthman, to send to Yuhammad al-Amin 
of Bornu, and quoted in the Infaq al-matstir The second of these supplies 
a word which exactly fits the outline for the lacuna in cur text, and makes 
possible its restoration. The forms of address were no doubt conventional, 
as in other Islamic chanceries. 


الاسلام والمسلمين. 12 


The regular formula to describe the Sultanate of Sokoto, just as المسلمين‎ 


is the usual term for the subjects of the Sultanate. 

I have not succeeded in locating the town of Tadaghaw, nor any further 
reference to the personage named al-Jilani. He was a namesake of ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani, the founder of the Qadariyya movement (to whica Shaykh ‘Uthman 
belonged) and in all probability a member of the family oz the Shaykh. The 
practice of assuming the nisba of some famous religious figure seems to have been 
fashionable amongst the learned of Sokoto, to judge by the example of 
al-Bukhari: the ism of the person in question would no dccbt have been ‘Abd 
al-Qadir, just as the nisba al-Bukhari was given as a nickname to persons named 
Muhammad. 


الحروج معنا الدواب . . . وان لا يتخلف dul‏ من L 6 lyst wll‏ 


It does not seem quite clear whether baggage animals. or riding animals, 
presumably horses, are meant, though this would have Leen known to the 
addressee. Below there is reference to herdsmen owning cxttls, and these are 
no doubt the well-known Fulani pastoralists of the savennahs, who live a 
nomadic life, and range with their herds over enormous distances. They do not 
nowadays possess horses, and whether they are the same p2-sons as the ashabu 


يسم الله oy e or.‏ الله على سيدنا محمد 4l,‏ وصحبه : )113 Whitting, p. 160 (= Arnett, p.‏ 1 
وسل تسليماً الحمد لله وحده ولا اله غيره والصلاة وسلام على من لا نبى بعده فن أمير المومنين وسلطان المسلمين 
La‏ و وسيلتنا di‏ ربنا Ole‏ بن فودى الى QUIE‏ العلامة محمد الامين بن محمد الكامى بالف تحية والف 

سلام اما بعد فباعث XU‏ اليك اعلمك مما نحن فية . 

يسم الله gril‏ الرحم po,‏ الله على Uis‏ محمد Jl,‏ وب Whitting, p. 161 (= Arnett, p. 118( ٠‏ 
وسل تسليماً فن محمد بل نيل الشيخ ope‏ الى الحاح الامين نالف تحية والف سلام اما بعد فباعث poll‏ 
اليك اعلامك dbi‏ . . . . 

It is possible that in both texts we should emend بالف تحية‎ into ألف تحية‎ with the present 
document, but a change 18 not strictly necessary. 
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"I-dawwàbs, and to be thought of as having in Bello's time been also in possession 
of horses is a matter for investigation. 
L 6 [55 فى غزو‎ 

The town of Banagha, if we follow strictly the spelling used by Muhammad 
Bello, or, as it appears on the modern map, Banaga, is situated some 35 miles 
south of the district headquarters of Anka, on the southern boundary of Sokoto 
Province.! It should not, of course, be confused with Banga (spent by Bello e» 
which is also in Sokoto Province not far from Gusau. I have found no specific 
reference to the operations against Banaga here mentioned in the historical 
literature available to me, though clearly such a reference would enable us to 
date the document under discussion very closely. There is, apparently, a 


mention of Banaga in the Znfaq al-matstir, but this appears in a verse context 
and is not closely datable € : 


فی باک اربع وسين قتلوا وى شانوا اربع وعشرون Si‏ 
ثلاثون عدة اهل باناغ ial‏ على شرك ارديناهم فتعفر 


It may be conjectured that the campaign against Banaga did not occur during 
the lifetime of Shaykh ‘Uthman, but only after the death of the latter, and the 
accession of Muhammad Bello to the full sovereignty. There is confirma- 
tion of this belief in the Tact that our seal gives to Bello the full title of 
amiru ’lmu minan, which would scarcely have been possible while Shaykh 
‘Uthman was alive. In this case the events could not have been narrated in 
the Infaq al-matsür, which covers the earlier period of the jthad, only down to 
about A.D. 1810. The most likely possibility is that the campaign against 
Banaga formed part of the operations against the Dakarkeri people in the 
southern part of Sokoto Province undertaken by Bello in A.D. 1820.3 

It is of interest that the title of Sarkin Banaga ‘ King of Banaga’ is held by 
the District Head of Maru, in Sokoto Province.‘ In accordance with the normal 
practice by which titles were allotted in the Fulani Empire, it is probable that 
the ancestor of the present District Head received this unusual title as a result 
of having earned distinction in the campaign against Banaga. We may there- 
fore hope to find further details of this campaign preserved amongst the family 
traditions of the District Heads of Maru, yet it seems likely that for the time 
being at least the document published here is the only source of information 
about the campaigns of Tadaghaw and of Banaga. 


1 Gazetteer of place-names on the map of Nigeria, Zaria, 1949, p. 18, s.v. Banaga. 

* Whitting, p. 98, who, however, reads ياناغ‎ (Yanigha). We should probably prefer to 
follow Arnett, p. 80, in reading * Banaga °, though it must be noted that there are other dis- 
crepancies between the two editions at this point. 

3 E. J. Arnett, Gazetteer of Sokoto Province, London, 1920, p. 31: ‘In 1820, Gunki, Sarkin 
Gobir, was killed in battle at Kadaye. Bello unsuccessfully attacked Bakura, and the Dakakerri 
Country ’. 

* idem, p. 8. I first learnt of this interesting circumstance in conversation with Mr. Adrian 
Webb and Malam ‘Umaru Jabka at Maru Teacher Training Centre. 
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V 


Transcript of a letter from Yusuf Pasha Karamar, Pasha of Tripoli (4.5. 1795/6— 
1832) to Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto (a.p. 1817-37); 2 fols. 
measuring 8; $n. X 6} in. approx. Sultan's Library, Sokoto. Plate IVa, b. 


I am indebted to the Chief Alkali of Sokoto for selecting this document from 
the Library of the Sultan with the gracious consent of the Sultan, and making 
it available for me to examine and record. The folios on which the copy is 
written seem to be old, and the script is an elegant and unusual Maghribi hand, 
for which I know no close analogy in the Sokoto archives, and which may there- 
fore be foreign. At the same time, the appearance of the folios is not such as 
one would expect for the original dispatch cf an Ottoman Governor. Thus 
it will be noted that there is no mark of authenticatior, ‘such as a tughrd, 
seal impression, ‘aléma, or signature. We should not anticipate that an official 
communication would be written on separate sheets of paper, in the manner of a 
book, since this arrangement provides no safeguard against fraudulent altera- 
tion; it should rather be upon a single sheet, or a continuous roll. Nor is this 
script the formal 056:5 or rug'a of the Ottoman chanceries. Yet since, the 
opening phrases of the letter are couched in conventional rhyming prose, 
and are elegantly conceived, it seems highly probable that we have here 
none the less an authentic text, and the possibility emerges that the document 
is some sort of transcript, or office copy. This hypothesis is confirmed by 
certain other features of the document, which are best discussed at this point. 

First, the opening words of the text (les محمد‎ UY, على سيدنا و‎ alll (Les 

4.525 alle are in every way exceptional, since it appears that the bismillah 
which should precede this formula is wanting. An explanazion might be sought 
by supposing that the bismillah had been written by itself on a previous page, 
no longer to hand. Yet such a method of writing the bismillah is unheard of in 
chancery practice. A far more plausible explanation seems to be the following : 
in the case of chancery documents and firmans written upan rolls, it has always © 
been the practice to roll them up, without the use of any wooden or cardboard 
core, beginning from the head. Inevitably the head of the document has to suffer 
more wear and tear than the remainder, and so it is found that a surprising 
number of early firmans have the first few inches torn or mutilated. The opening 
formulae, and even the tughras which follow them are not infrequently lost. It 
is therefore entirely likely that the document with which we are here concerned 
was also originally in roll form, and as a result of this prccess of attrition had 
already lost the portion containing the bismtilah. The detericrating condition 
of the document may well have attracted the attention cf its custodians, and 


1 e.g. Bibliothèque Nationale No. 2334, a Persian firman of Ahmad Jalair dated Tabriz, 
719/1872, of which the entire heading is lost, and which commences only with the matter, 
as is clear fram photographs in my possession ; of. H. Massé, ‘ Ordonnance rendu par le Prince 
Iikhanien Ahmad Jalair’, JA, coxxx, 1038, 465. Also BM Or. 4984 ii). 
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necessitated the preparation of a transcript to preserve the text. On this 
theory, our transcript will be anyway some decades later than the original, and 
we must suppose that the copyist began with the first words extant upon his 
archetype. 

Forewarned by these observations, we shall not be unduly surprised to 
discover after examining the text, that at one or two points in the transcript 
the reading is unsatisfactory, and that it is sometimes necessary to emend. 
Such a procedure would be rash in the case of an official original, but those who 
have experience in transcribing the difficult cursive hands of the Ottoman 
chanceries will readily appreciate that an unpractised copyist can be forgiven 
for going astray. The manifest errors are shown in the footnotes to the text, 
and they help to confirm the other evidence that we have to do with a transcript 
of a more formal document, and not with the original itself. 


(a) Text: 
وصحبه‎ alle bey وصلى الله على سيدنا ومولانا محمد‎ 

eui‏ الاساء والملاذ cuml‏ مقام الحليفة الارشد» eh‏ )2( الاسعد» ذى 
Lil‏ الباهرة» والخلال الظاهرة» ينبوع الفضل الذى )3( لا تنضب موارده» وكوثر 
العدل الذى لايظمىء وارده» الامام الذى (4) انتشر فضله وعدله فى جميع الاقظارء 
حى صار Lb‏ كوضوح (5) الشمس ف رابعة FEN coll‏ رتبتى السيف diy‏ 
وتضلع )6( العلوم المعقولة والمنقولة فكان فيها مفرد عم الذى فاق )1( الرياسة 
والبلاغة على جميع الاقران» Le‏ على السماع )8( السلطان uu‏ صاحب XM,‏ 
cols, JI‏ ادام الله دولته و وجودهء (9) واخفق فى رابات العز جنوده»* عنه وكرمه 
n"‏ 

اما بعد سلام (10) يسابق النسےء ويجارى برقة انفاسه التسنم» Gip‏ الیک Q1)‏ 
مع الرحمة والبركة» ى Sle‏ السكون AT Ay‏ ما تعاقب الملوان» (12) وتكرر 
الجديدان» لاسيما اننا من اهل Gv‏ وطالی قربک» ee‏ * (13) انه فى قلبنا لحم 
من aladi‏ ما لا يكدر صفاه ally caldi‏ سبحانه )2 (page‏ وتعالى يقضى باجتماع 
الارواح وان تباعدت الاجساد. 

هذا وانه )15( اتصل بنا الاعز Khe‏ والعذب اللذيذ sl Klas‏ )16( عن 
elie‏ حبك وبواعث قربكم» فتلقيناه بالقبول واقام عندنا )17( قيام الرؤية النظرية» 
SULU‏ البشرية» واعظم ما استفدنا (18) منه بقاء ac SI Dl‏ النجار]» العزيزة 


1 The Pasha does not adopt the Nigerian spelling Jı. 
4 It is assumed here that a word has fallen out of the text before oap». 


5 Read Lis. 
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بغناوان )19( اللذان gl‏ لنا صعبة الاجل الحرم صبرك atal‏ 
| ذكرتم کر الله خيرم Raw Sty‏ والواصل الينا مع (21) 
جعبتين وزرج* غدارى كل واحده )22( فيها جعبتين يبلغوم 
على اسر حال» واكم )23( «Jie‏ ونحن وانم على المحبة ALIN‏ 
لوا )24( عن ذلك SEAL‏ ما دامت الايام c AUS‏ والله مطلع 
cy‏ وما att‏ الضاير. 
حاجة فى هذا )26( الجناب عرفنا بها نقضوها مول الله و قوته 
colt‏ والسعادة* الاوقات» dat‏ صاحب المعجزات» 
de‏ وعلى COUN uleh dle‏ عدد ما مضى وما هوءات. 
نب عن اذن امير اللواء صاحب ولاية طرابلس الغرب عبده 


(b) Translation : 
And may Allah bless our Lord and Master Muhamma« 
and his companions, and welcome them. 

The elevated presence (al-mugàm) and inviolable sanc 
most orthodox Caliph and most fortunate hero: he of de 
and manifest virtues: fountain of grace whose conduits : 
of justice whose frequenter never thirsts : Imam whose gra 
are diffused in every quarter, until they are displayed 
of the noonday sun: master of the two degrees of the sw 
doctor of the sciences, intellectual and traditional—ar 
them is that distinction 5 which has surpassed all contem] 
and eloquence—our well-beloved through repute, Sultan 
province of the Sudan (may Allah prolong his reign and b 
He cause [the standards of] his armies to wave among 
victory, by His grace and generosity, Amen |). 

Now after salutations which outrun the zephyr, and ex 
fragrance the nectar ; it is communicated to you, in additio 
mercy and blessing [upon you], in both states of rest & 
long as night and day succeed one another, and light anc 
especially that we are amongst the adherenta to your friei 
those seeking close relations with you. So that there is taw: 


1 The text suggests a corruption at this point. The expression لجار‎ 3, 
with النجار‎ te كر‎ and this unnaturalness suggests that there may be 1 

* Read جوز‎ . 

3 Dr. Stern tells me that this unolassical form is a typical Maghribi co 


4 The copyist has deleted the definite article of السعادة‎ as the gram» 
5 The translator has some doubt whether the syntax is correctly fo 
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that affection which distance cannot cloud. Allah (may He be glorified and 
exalted) ordains the union of the spirits, even of those who in the flesh are 
separated. 

Moreover, there has been transmitted to us your most respected letter, 
and the delicious draught of your discourse; indicating the purity of your 
affection for us, and the reasons for your community of interest with us. We 
have received it with approval, and it has provided us with the equivalent of a 
visual glimpse of your actual person. From it our greatest benefit has been 
[to learn of] the survival of your noble self, our cherished neighbour. The two 
slaves (myghnawan),) whom you sent to us with the respected nobleman, your 
son-in-law,? the Commander (al-ga’td) Madi, reached us as you explained. 
May Allah increase your riches and fructify your endeavours 3 | There reached 
us at the same time as the above * a shotgun with two barrels, and a pair of 
pistols, each of which has two barrels. May they find you in a state of abundance, 
enjoying the happiest circumstances, and the most perfect conditions, with us 
and you remaining on terms of complete friendship and constant affection. 
May we never vary this relationship, as long as days and nights continue ! 
As Allah surveys what is in our secret thoughts, and all that is hidden in our 
consciences. 

Whatever requirement may occur to you from this Governorate, inform 
us of it, and we shall supply it, by God’s might and power. So may you endure, 
and may there endure for you all that is best, and fortunate times, through 
the sanctity of the Lord of Miracles, whom Allah bless and welcome, with his 
family and his brave companions, as often as days have passed, and are to 
come | 

So greetings. This was written at the instruction of the amir al-liwa’,® 
Ruler of the Province of Tripoli, North Africa, His slave,* Yiisuf Pasha 
Karamanii. 


(c) Commentary : 
The content of this official letter is of a somewhat formal nature, and its 
interest centres largely in its establishing the fact of correspondence between 


1 The unfamiliar word ميغناوان‎ is not Arabie. Its meaning is not clear, but a suggestion 
(originating with Malam Audu Mahmud) is that it may be a Kanuri phrase, mai gana ‘small 
king ’, Arabized as a single word. Alternatively, Mr. D. Cowan has suggested a connexion with 
the Moroocan Arabic word ginawi ‘ Guinean ’. 

* ‘ Brother-in-law ’ is also an admissible translation. The relationship of this personage to 
Sultan Bello will no doubt be precisely established as more documents become available. 

* ie. ' Thank you for the gift’. 

* Strictly, the text would signify that the firearms had arrived, presumably from Sokoto, 
in the same convoy as the alaves and the emissary Madi. Yet the sense seems to require reference 
rather to a return present from the Pasha to Sultan Bello, since there is an implication that the 
firearms are to reach Bello. It is intrinsically improbable that Bello would send a present of 
firearms to Tripoli, where such products were more easily obtainable, and less valued. I therefore 
understand the text as translated above. 

5 The Ottoman title of rank, ‘Commander of a Standard ’ ‘ Sanjakbay ’. 

* i.e. of God. 
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Sultan Bello, and the Pashas of Tripoli. There seems some possibility of 
determining to within a few years the date and circumstances under which this 
correspondence began. The district of the Fezzan had irtermittently formed 
a part of the Governorate of Tripoli under the predecessors of Yüsuf Pasha, 
but Karamanli control having lapsed, the Pasha found it necessary in 1813 to 
dispatch his commander Muhammad al-Mukni to re-occupy the oases. This 
operation was so successfully carried out that in 1817 a-Mukni was able to 
mount a raid against the frontiers of Bornu, and to bring back a substantial 
booty of slaves." Apparently as a consequence of this feat, he earned the 
persistent enmity of the Bornu Sultan (at this time Muhammad al-Amin), 
and when after prolonged dissensions the Fezzan tribes under ‘Abd al-Jalil 
were in 1826 once more able to throw off the suzerainty of Tripoli, the Bornu 
element of the population is said to have played a leading part in the revolt.? 
Since after 1817 both Sokoto and Tripoli were on terms of hostility with Bornu, 
itis easy to understand that knowledge of their common interest could have 
led to the establishment of relations between them. It is conceivable that this 
correspondence of the Pasha with Sokoto, to be dated, perhaps towards 
A.D. 1820, gave rise to the trans-Saharan contacts which enabled Warrington, 
British Consul at Tripoli, to secure the safe conducts fo- his emissaries, the 
explorers Barth and Clapperton, to make their visits to Sokoto. 

Apart from this, the present document contains a rumber of points of 
minor interest. The emissary Madi, a kinsman of Sultan Bello, seems not to 
be mentioned in the previously published sources. The sophisticated rhyming 
prose in which the document is largely couched illustrates the relationship 
between the chancery at Tripoli and those of the more celebrated courts of the 
Mediterranean Arab world. At the same time, despite a considerable virtuosity 
in the use of this epistolary medium, it will be noted that the scribe is guilty 
of a number of colloquialisms, and inconsequentialities in the use of stereotyped 
formulae, which suggest that his training was not quite equal to his pretensions. 
Finally, there remains the question of whether or not the document presented 
here is itself an original, or merely, as has been suggested above, some species 
of transcript. A conclusive verdict on this point will prozably have to await 
the publication of a more extensive range of chancery documents from the 
Tripolitan archives, together with facsimiles with which the form of the present 
specimen. could be compared. 


CONCLUSION 
The preceding selection of Arabic official documents from Northern Nigeria 
is offered to call attention to the range and variety of the material reported 
up to the present time. These documents, and notably No. IV, provide informa- 
tion on cartain points of detail in the history of Nigeria during the nineteenth. 


1 E. Rossi, ‘ Per la storia della penetrazione turca nell’ interno della Libia ', Oriente Moderno, 
1x, 1929, 154. 
1 Hncyc. of Islam, s.v. Karamanli. 
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century. Special emphasis is here laid on the importance of distinguishing 
between original official documents, and transcripts more or less accurately 
made from these for a variety of purposes, of which considerable numbers 
are thought to be in circulation. Of the techniques for establishing this distinc- 
tion, the most immediately rewarding is, of course, the reproduction and 
comparison of facsimiles, and it is hoped that as the resources of scholarship 
in West Africa increase, this practice may be adopted on a substantially wider 
scale. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 714-16 


A manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 9052, f. 13r) of the history of 
Damascus by Ibn 'Asakir contains an account of the siege of Constantinople. 
The MS is not always easy to read and this piece of history is syncopated 
but it gives details which are not to be found elsewhere. 


Translation 


Laith said: ‘I was one of those who went on military service in the name 
and on the pay roll of ‘Umar b. Hubaira when Sulaiman out him in command 
of the war at sea. I accompanied my brother, Abū Khrraean, in a ship and 
‘Umar led us till we passed the people of Egypt; they folowed us and we 
sailed till we reached Trabulus in Africa. We went up to the land of Rim 
till we were opposite Constantinople. We cruised in tle Syrian sea till we 
were driven into the strait of Constantinople and came out in the strait at 
the gate of Constantinople to pass on to Maslama and the Muslims with him. 
Maslama had drawn up the Muslims in a line (I had never seen a longer) with 
the many squadrons. Leo, the autocrat of Rüm, sat on the tower of the gate 
of Constantinople with its towers; he drew up the foot soldiers in a long 
line between the wall and the sea opposite the Muslim line. We showed arms 
in a thousand ships, light ships, big ships in which wers scores of Egyptian 
clothing, eċc., and galleys with the fighting men.’ Laith sad: ‘I never saw 
a day more amazing for our advance by land and sea, the display of our arms, 
the display by the autocrat of Rim on the wall of Constantinople and their 
array of this armament. They set up mangonels and oragers. The Muslims 
advanced by land and sea, the Rüm showed the same (laczics) and fled dis- 
gracefully. ‘Umar and some of those from the ships were ifraid to advance 
against the harbour mouth, fearing for their lives. When tae Rüm saw this, 
galleys and light ships came out from the harbour mouth azainst us and one 
of them went to the nearest Muslim ship, threw on it grapne-s with chains and 
towed it with its crew into Constantinople. We lost heart. They came out 
against (another) ship to do the same; so Ibn Hubaira »egan to lament and 
say, “Is there no man?” Abū Khurasan stood up and sad, “I am a man 
here; you have kept me in a ship with you aa if I were uselece”’. Ibn Hubaira 
said to him, “ Go where you will; give what commands you Lke ”. He pointed 
to a ship of the Persians whose energy and toughness he knev and said, “ Send 
me and my brother in a boat and command them to obey me '. Abii Khurasan 
ordered the captain of the ship to guide it to that which was carrying off 
the Muslims; but the captain was afraid so Abū Khurasan showed him his 
sword. He took his ship till it was alongside theirs; Abi Khurüsàn then 
bound them together with a chain so that neither could gat loose from the 
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other. We fought with swords from one ship to the other and God gave us 
the victory ; we boarded their ship, put them to the sword and reached the 
commander who had done what he had done. He had thrown off his helmet 
and fallen on his knees, a bald-headed ancient. One of our men struck him 
without harming him so Abū Khurasén came forward and struck him a blow 
which split his head so that I saw that the blade had passed his chin, throat, 
and thereabouts. The rest surrendered ; we led them to the Muslims near us 
and then went back to those who were of them (the enemy) but they retired 
into the harbour. Abū Khuráüsàn took up a strong position! ; those of us who 
went to Maslama and his troops were made to pass by him till all had passed 
(none of them were lost except the first ship) and we came to Maslama and his 
troops. We took them to the strait to Alabisiq at the gate of Constantinople 
which the sea—or, he said, the strait—surrounded except where it was joined 
to the continent. Maslama camped on it and our ships were moored on the 
shore near the soldiers. ‘Umar and others left our ships to go to Maslama and 
the troops whom we wished (to visit); they came to us and came into our 
ships.’ 


Text 

قال الليث كنت ممن غزا على اسمه وعطائه يعبى عمر ين هبيرة اذ ولاه سليهان 
غازية البحر ورافقت اخى ابا خراسان d‏ مركب فسار بنا عمر حى مررنا باهل 
مصر فتبعونا ومضينا حى اتينا اطرابلس افريقية وعلونا ارض الروم حى اذا حاذينا 
بالقسطنطينة سرنا فى بحر الشام حى دفعنا الى خليج القسطنطينة فخرجنا الى الخليج 
fe‏ باب Slew dl‏ لتجيز الى مسلية ومن dee‏ من Opel‏ وض Tot‏ عن معه 
من المسلمين صفا لم ار قط اطول منه مع الكراديس الكثيرة وجلس ليون طاغية الروم 
على برج باب القسطنطيتة وبروجها ويصف مهم رجالة فيا بين الحائط والبحر 
صفًا طويلا بحذاء صف المسلمين واظهزنا السلاح فى الف مركب بين عرقات 
وقوادس فيها الحزائن من كسوة مصرمما فيها هما اليه والمعينات فيها المقاتلة قال الليث 
ما رايت يوماً قط كان اعجب منه لما ظهر من عدونا فى البر والبحر وما اظهرنا من 
السلاح وما اظهر طاغية الروم على حائط القسطنطينة وصفهم ذلك [؟ تلك] العدة 
ونصبوا المنجانيق والعرادات [SS‏ المسلمون فى البر والبحو ويظهر الروم مثلها وفر 
بالشين فكع ابن هبيرة وجماعة من معه من السفن من الاقدام على باب المينا لما 
هابته على انفسهم cb LB‏ ذلك الروم خرج الينا من باب ميناهم معينات وخحرقات 


11; had acquitted himself well. 
VOL. XXI. PARET 2, 25 
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فضى مركب مہم الى Gal‏ من يليه من مراكب المسلمين فالى عليه الكلاليب 
بالسلاسل x eb‏ حنى ادخله باهله القسطنطينة فاسقط فى ايدينا وخرجوا الى COM‏ 
ليفعلوا ذلك فجعل ابن هبيرة يتحسر ويقول الا رجل فقام اليه ابو خراسان فقال 
هذا انا رجل ولكنك صيرتى ف المركب thee‏ كبعض من لا غناء عتده فقال له ابن 
هبيرة فقم بما ترى ومر بما نحب فاشار الى مركب من الفرس يعرفهم بالشدة والباس 
فقال ابعثى فى قارب انا واخى ومرهم بطاعی ففعل وامر ابو خراسان لنوتى TM‏ 
ان يوجهه الى ذلك المركب الذى ذهب بالمسلين فكع عنه النوتى فاشار اليه ابو 
خراسان بالسيف فضی به حتى الصق المركب بمركبهم ثم سار ابو خراسان حی 
اوثقهم بسلسلة له IAN‏ احدهما من صاحبه قال فاجتلدنا بأسيافنا في بين السفينتين 
ورزقنا الله الظفر فدخلنا سفينهم ووضعنا السيف فيهم فانهينا الى قومس السفينة 
الذى فعل ما فعل وقد الى بيضته وجثا على ركبتيه شيخ اصلع فضربه صاحب لنا 
ضربة لم تغن t‏ وتقدم اليه ابو خراسان فضربه ضرية شق مہا هامثه حى نظرت 
الى السيف قد اجاز الى الذقن الى الحنجرة وما يليها واستسلم من بى مهم فقدناها الى 
من Ub‏ من المسدمين ورجعنا الى من كان مهم فدخاوا المينا ووقف ابو خراسان 
موقفا حسنا فامر به من مر منا الى مسلمة ومن يليه حى مروا من آخرهم لم يصب 
منهم الا ذلك المركب الاول حى Ul‏ الى مسلمة ومن ane‏ فاخخذناهم الى الحليج الى 
الابسيق ؟ الذى على باب القسطنطينة والبحر او قال اللحليج محيط بها الا ما يل 
برها فعسكر عليه مسلمة وكنا فى سفننا مرسين على ساحلها مما يلى العسكر فخرج 
من سفننا تمر بن هبيرة وغيره الى مسلمة ومن اردنا من اهل العسكر وياتينا اهل العسكر 
فيدخلون d Ue‏ سفننا. 


Notes 

As the emperor is Leo this incident happened in the middle of the siege. 
Tabari (r, 1306) says that Umar led the fleet and wintered at Constantinople 
but any details about him are connected with the negotiations in the heart 
of Anatolia. Theophanes (p. 593) also names ‘Umar as commander of the fleet. 
Laith and his brother are not otherwise known ; Laith might be one of several 
rüwis who are mentioned and Khuràsàn occurs as a man’s name in Tabari. 
The people of Egypt must be the Egyptian contingent to the fleet. 

Professor Wittek kindly suggested Alabisiq as the mterpretation of an 
illegible name (cf. Ibn Hawqal, 2nd ed., 1, 191, and map). 


A. 8. TRITTON 
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MA‘ARIJ AL-QUDS 


This book was published in Cairo in 1346/1927 and the title-page stated 
that the great Ghazali was the author; this is a mistake for much of the book 
is by Ibn Sina at first or second hand. Detailed proof of this statement follows. 


p. 21. Illustration of the limbless man in mid air. Ishárat, 303/119.! 

pp. 25-32 correspond to Shifa’, I, 348-01 with short omissions. 

p. 41. Sense of touch resembles Shifa’, 1, 290. 

p. 51 f. The soul’s powers of knowing and acting are both reason. Shia’, 
1, 291 f., Ishárat, 323/125. 

pp. 53-6. The intellect in its upward aspect can be influenced by the 
upper world. Shia’, 1, 292 f. 

p. 110. Grades of intellect. Shifa’, 1, 203. Najat, 274. 

p. 137. The active intellect is to the human as the sun is to sight. Shifa’, 
1, 356. 

p. 138. The soul has reason potentially and comes to have it in act. Shifa’, 
1, 356 (section D). 

p. 140. Unity and multiplicity. Shifa’, 1, 357. 

p. 158. The active intellect is named ‘ the giver of forms’. 

pp. 160 ff. Definition of hads. Isharat, 327/127. 

p. 189. In the primal being essence and existence are one. 

p. 199. The active intellect gives perfection to human intellects even 
in this world. Isharat, 328/128. 

There are ideas which it seems impossible to ascribe to Ghazali. Two 
versions of the order of creation are: intellect, soul, and matter (hyle); the 
Pen, the Tablet, and outer darkness ; elsewhere it is said that the first creation 
was the substance of Muhammad (p. 125). His intellect is above all human 
intellects and brings them out of potentiality into act (p. 163). The intellect 
is the origin of material forms (if this is the right rendering of dhawat) but 
itself has none (p. 203). The Lord is the perfection of the all (p. 191). Djinn 
belong to the sphere of khayal—the conventional translation is ‘ imagination '— 
and are between the corporeal and the spiritual (p. 160). The childishness of 
some pairings is unlike Ghazali; senses/angels ; imagination/Tablet ; sinews/ 
heavens; elements/souls. 

A MS at Rabat (no. 952) bears the name of Abii Hamid al-Ghazali and 18 
said to be on theology ; among other things it contains some account of creation, 
descriptions of plants, and the letter of Aristotle to Alexander. The ascription 
to Ghazal is false. Yaqüt, Mu‘jam al-buldan, x, 541, mentions another forgery, 
manihy al-‘dbidin, which was fathered on Ghazal. 


A. 8. TRITTON 


1 The first figure refers to Mlle. Goichon’s translation and the second to Forget’s text. 
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"THE LANGUAGE OF THE MEDIANS’ 


In his article ‘ Caucasica ’ 1 Professor H. W. Bailey crew attention to an 
interesting article by A. Shanidze, ‘The newly-discovered alphabet of the 
Caucasian Albanians and its significance for science’, in a sadly inaccessible 
periodical? ‘The discovery of the lost alphabet was made bv I. Abuladze 
in an Armenien manuscript of the fifteenth century containing a miscellany 
of alphabets, Greek, Syriac, Latin, Georgian, Coptic, Arabic, and Albanian.’ 

* In the same Armenian manuscript is preserved in seven different languages 
the Monophysite liturgical prayer “Ayos ó beds, djytos ioxupés, dcos 0020070, 
6 cravpoÜcis 8¢ quads, éAégoov pâs. One version is said to be in the 
language of the Medians (Marac‘).... The other versions, all in Armenian 
script, are in Greek, Syriac, Georgian, Persian, Arabic, and Turkish.’ 

At first glance one would expect the ‘language of th» Medians’ to mean 
that of the Kurds, the only sizeable nation of the area not otherw-se mentioned. 
And surely, in Shanidze’s words, ‘ there is no doubt that we have before us 
a Kurdish text’. Shanidze has established that the MS was copied in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, probably between 1430 and 1446, from a presum- 
ably much older original brought to Armenia from Feodosia in the Crimea. 
Since the earliest Kurdish literary work extant is the Diwan € o? Malaé Jiar’, 
who probably died c. 1480,* these few words, for what they ar» worth, may 
constitute the earliest record of Kurdish. 

It may be of interest to reproduce here, for comparison, soma of the other 
versions. They are given here in transliteration, from the excellent plates 
illustrating Shanidze's article. The accompanying in-erpretetions follow 
those of Shanidze only in part. It will be seen that the original translations and 
transcriptions into Armenian letters had varying success. 

Persian. P'ak* zuda, pak's tava 
na, p'ák'4 bémark, ovár 
dé edi bahrí ma. Rah 
mát konár ma. 

*Pak-i xuda, pak-i tavand, pak-i bémarg, avar 2:86 šucs bahr- mà, rahmat 
kun war mà. 

Arabic. Pads alláh, yodus 
alyadér, yədùs mayidüz 
21:61“ , aladi an salóp, ta 
hamna. 

*Quddüs allah, quddts al-qüdir, quddis ma-izóuh| < ya cuéuhu)-al-maut, 
allast ingalab, *rhamna. 

1 JRAS, 1943, 4. 
? Izvestija Imstituta Jazyka, Istorvi i Material/noj Kultury im. atad. Merra Gruzinskogo 


Fiala Akademii Nauk SSSR (Tiflis), rv, 1938. I am most grateful to Professor Bailey for the 
loan of his copy. 3 


° Ed. Martin Hartmann, Der kurdische Diwan des Schéch Ahmad, Berlin, 1904. 
* See Alauddin Sejjadi, Meiuy adabi kurdi, Baghdad, 1952, 155-61. 
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Turkish. Afi l'anYrí, att qué 
lu, att ajalssz, yisa ki 
zaóá &xtónk. Rahmat 
yolgsi biza. 
* Ari tayrt, ari güčlü, ari ajalstz, yisa ki zača čīgtīņ, rahmät gilyil bizû. 


‘Median’. Paksz xodé, pakat záhm, 
paksz vémark, kóy hat“ 
i رة قمه‎ aikérma. Rahmdt‘ 
e ma. 

Professor Henning has recently ! quoted from this text, oharaoterizing it 
as ‘ein nordiranischer Dialekt allerdings nicht sehr alten Geprüges'. There 
can be no questioning his etymology of atkarma ° for us’ (< aZ-kard-, cf. MPers., 
Parth. at ēd kird ‘ for this (reason) °’), a form now replaced in Northern Kurdish 
by X bó ma, or bond ma. But the word hat‘ allows of a simpler explanation 
than his ‘ “ hanged ” (older haat, cf. NPers. dhtat etc.)’. Comparison with 
the phrase from John xix, 20, 

(i) au jt... lo kö k'i Isa hata rač koran, 
(ii) du fie Yisus UE hat'd wat k‘oren,? 
6 tém0s . . . Óvov eorauvpwOn 6 *Inoobs, 
with the normal Northern Kd. periphrastic passive ‘came to crucifixion’, 
shows that we have here also the verb Adtin ‘to come’ (< *à-gata-). pakiz, 
pag ‘clean, pure’ and zazm ‘strong’ are common Northern Kd. words. 
It seems, therefore, that the text is to be read as 

* 820145 zudé, palit zahm, pākiž vemarg, köy hatt zalê *£ kir ma, fahmaté ma. 

A modern translation of ‘who was crucified’ might read ko yë hati(a) 
salb kirine, with the ‘ Demonstrative Izafe’ yë serving as a relative pronoun. 
The koy of the text may well also contain a relative element -y, beside the 
subordinating particle ko (MPers. kw). 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


1 Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I : Der Nahe und der Mittlere Osten, IV. Bd. : Iraniatik, 1. 
Abschnitt ; Lingwistik, Leiden-Cologne, 1958, 78. 

* From Kurdish translations of the Gospels in Armenian script, (i) BFBS, Constantinople, 
1857 (' translated by Stepan, an Armenian of Haineh’), (ii) ABS, Constantinople, 1911 (‘ trans- 
lated by Messrs. Amirkhanian, Der Ghazarian and Abalahadian ’). 
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SOMBESVARA AND THE KADAVA; CINCILA: THREE CORRECTIONS 


The story of the relations between the Hoysala and the Cola and the latter’s 
nominal feudatories is difficult to establish on account of the fact that many 
pieces of evidence are undated. But there are other obstacles, two striking 
examples of which appeared recently when a valuable volume of the South 
Indian inscriptions series, published in India during the war, came belatedly 
to hand in London. 

In The Hoysajas (Madras, O.U.P., 1957) at p. 114 there appears the 
following: ‘It was this Kadava king who, commencing from a territory 
which had been slowly enlarged towards tke south of Cidambaram by his 
predecessors, attempted to cross the Kavéri and absorb the districts between 
the river and the coast: to this movement Sdméévara replied by sending his 
forces down the river and causing them to erect fortifications '. This statement 
was supported by the summary of an inscription ? of the 33rd year of Perumal 
Srivallabha <Pandya> at Tiruvenkadu, 10 miles south of the Kaveri, which 
refers to disturbances of worship at that place long bezore when fortresses 
were being built on the north bank of the river by the Karnadigas, with whom 
Kdpperuiijinga-déva was fighting (and who may have been stealing the temple 
masonry for their purposes). In the report which precedes the summaries ? 
we are told that it was Perufijitga-déva who erected the fortifications: one 
version must be wrong and in The Hoysalas that version was preferred which 
seemed likely to have been nearer to the original text. 

At p. 120 there appears the following passage: ‘In December 1236 
Sómà&ávara was himself at the koppa of Mangala ‘on a victorious expedition 
against the Kadava-raya `. ‘koppa of Mangala’ has a slightly improbable 
sound, though (in view of the well-known phrase caturvedi-mangalam) it was 
not impossible. It was supported by B. Lewis Rice’s texte (romanized and 
Kannada) * and translation 5 of the inscription in question: '... when the 
Hoysala emperor Sovi-dévarasa, being in Maügalada-kovpa on a victorious 
expedition over Kadava-r&ya, was ruling the kingdom of the world...’. But 
the text read Kadava-rayana mele dig-vijayayı mddisida Mangalada-koppadalu 
prilwi-rájyam geyyuttam tre, and it was too readily assumed that the causative 
madisida ‘ caused something to be effected ’ was a variation of midtda ‘ effected’, 
implying that his circular tour of conquests was not directly his own work—but 


1 SII, xu, The Pallavas. The title-page bears the date 1043 but the first copy to reach 
London waa accessioned at the British Museum in February 1957, becoming available to readers 
somewhat later. It contains a full set of Kadava inscriptions in addition to those of the royal 
Pallavas, enriched with introductory notes m English and helpful appendices. 

* No. 514 of 1918 (seo next note). 

3 Government of Madras Home (Education) Depariment. Annual Report on Epigraphy for the 
year ending 31st March 1919, App., p. 43, of. p. 100, para. 27. 

* Romanized text: Epigraphia Carnatica, v, pt. 1, 383; Kannada text: ibid., v, pt 2, E05. 

5 ibid., v, pt. 3, 167. The insoription's reference is #7, v, Ak. 128. The experienced historian 
K. 8. Vaidyanathan accepted this text and translation without suspicion in QJMS, xxxvn, 
1946, at p. 135. 
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this was doing violence to usage, since & mere active past participle was 
required, 

Now we find that the learned author of SII, xm, having checked both 
inscriptions, declares that it was indeed the K&dava who raised the fortifica- 
tions, the Kadava who was already at the height of his power, obviously 
preventing Sdmésvara from penetrating more than about 60 miles from 
Kannanir. The incident would thus seem to belong to some years after 1229. 
Next, the Mysorean inscription should read madi Séndamangalada-koppadalu.* 
This emendation, brilliant grammatically and historically, tells us that 
Sdmésvara, who had already by May 1236 defeated the Pandya, was actually 
in the Kadava’s magnificent fortified capital, far north of Kannanür, having 
completely crushed his opponent. The epigraphist assigns the Kadava’s 
successes at Perambaliir and the fortifications on the Kavéri to a ‘come-back’ 
after 1236 3; but this is not very likely since we have evidence (The Hoysalas, 
122) that Gapdagópüla, attempting to profit from the Kadava’s distress, 
came southwards and met Hoysala forces well to the north of Sendamangalam 
in 1239. Thus the battle and the building operations belong to the period 
immediately prior to the failure of the Pandya-Kadava exploit of 1235-6 ; 
and the discovery that the Hoysala was actually encamped at the capital 
of the Kadava gives added point to his grandiose claims and ostentatious 
endowments in 1236-7. 

This opportunity may be taken to suggest a possible correction in another 
part of The Hoysalas. Based upon probability, it is not far from certain and 
it is historically important. On pp. 59-60, 93, and 225 reference is made to 
Visnuvardhana's capture of Cificilu. As will be seen from the maps on pp. 5 
and 57, it is markedly north and west of the bulk of that king’s conquests * ; 
but the discovery of a village of that name near the Krishna justified Vignu- 
vardhana’s repeated claims to have reached the Heddore, ie. the Krishna. 
His more modest claims at other times did not seem material. The existence 
of an important village named Cificila (now Chinchli—in Gadag taluka) which 
contains several inscriptions from A.D. 873 onwards 5 was ignored in favour of 
one exactly corresponding to the village cited in the unique reference. 9 There, 
in a list of names including places like Rajaviir and Madaganür (alias 
Muduganür) which are a little north of Cificila, appear the words Cifici 
تلم حوره‎ Permmana Rücavür . . ., which Rice paraphrased ‘ Chifichilu, 
Permma’s Rachavir...’.? The form urvvinadd is difficult. The à is not 
infrequently met in the sense ‘ the famous’, but it is more often an emphatic, 
casting back an almost enquiring, somewhat boastful glow over the preceding 
word. Since mà and dà are not greatly dissimilar in twelfth-century Kannada 

1 Introd, p. xi. 3 ibid, 
* See inscr. no. 129 of the same volume. 
4 Tt is at long. 74° 52’, lat. 16° 33’, while Chinchli is at long. 75? 20’, lat. 16? 18’. 

5 SII, x1, pt. 1, Bombay Karnatak inscriptions, vol. 1, pt. 1, nos, 15, 24, 27, 108. 


5 EO, 1v, Nagamangala 70. 
7 ibid., p. 130, and see his introduction, p. xx, where the information is repeated. 
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script, we might conjecture some damage to the stone, an read urvvinamd, 
which makes splendid sense—' and furthermore, don't vou know?’ There 
are difficulties about the name Cificila, to which we muss return. Ctfcila 
followed by ur- should be pronounced Cifictlavur-, and s> € would appear in 
prose. Rice himself obviously realized that a final vowel aad been dropped 
(for by this period words ending in consonants were reg-la-ly acquiring their 
euphonic -u, etc.) and naturally assumed that Cificil stood for Ceu, but 
there are instances where a final a is regularly elided before vowels and in this 
verse Cificil ur- may well stand for Crficila ur-. If this is the case Visnuvar- 
dhana’s conquests were virtually confined by the Malprabha river after all, 
and this makes a material difference to our view of the strength of local and 
imperial defence organization between the Malprabha and th» Krishna itself. 

Our reconstruction would be much happier if we zn»w what Crficilu, 
Cificila, and Cificli (Chinchli) meant. Cificilu, the name of the village we are 
proposing to abandon in favour of Chinchli, is plainly Crîicl + -u: ctficd is 
either ctfice ‘ pond’ or ‘ tamarind tree’ + -u ' place °’, on tze model of the well- 
known hittil ° backside’ and hosaitil ‘threshold’ and mhe like, or possibly 
ctfict (Abrus precatorius) + 4l. Ctfich, the modern name of Cificila, seems to 
have developed out of the latter, and is even foreshadowed by the somewhat 
doubtful reading Cifictlt[da] (gen. case) in SII, xı, pt. 1, nz. £4. But what does 
Cificila (the undoubted nom. of the well-evidenced gen. Ciíicilada) mean ? 
The nounal afix -ila ‘he of the...’, or ‘he in the. . .’, is wall known in cases 
like gavila ‘ villager’, paccaytla ‘ dresser’, padeytla ‘ soldier * and we can only 
suppose that ctficila means ‘ appertaining to the pond, or tamarind tree, etc.’. 
Somewhat less likely is the supposition that the ending -ia stands for -illa 
(of which it is a common variant) giving the meaning ‘ wach does not possess 
ponds, tamarind trees, etc.’. In either case we have to understand &r ‘ village ' 
as the suppressed noun governed by Cificila, the meaning cf which will have 
to be left uncertain until a specialist in Kannada place-names throws more 
light on it. 

J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 
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WOLF LESLAU: The verb in Haran 
(South Ethiopic). (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Semitic Philo- 
logy, Vol. xxt) xi, 86 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1958. $1.75. 


Although Harari has not been entirely 
neglected, the most notable studies being those 
of Cohen and Cerulli, it has been left to Pro- 
fessor Leslau to provide the first really detailed 
and orderly statement of any part of the 


The pattern of the morphology of the verb 
in Harari has much in common with that of 
the other Ethiopian Semitic languages. For the 
reviewer, one of the most characteristic 
feaures of these languages is the four term 
system of front, back, open, and central 
qualities, which characterizes the vowels, the 
consonants, or both. This is particularly 

iking in Harari, where both the triliteral 
and the biliteral verbs fall wholly into the 
pattern as exemplified by (types B, D, C, and 
A respectively) séddga, borada, magada, sabara 
and mea, ,ه96‎ fafa, baka. 

There are three points of criticism of the 
presentation of the material. First, little has 
been gained by employing a transcription that, 
in the treatment of the vowels alone, is more 
narrow than a phonemic one, especially since 
its application fails to be rigorous. Incon- 
sistency in the use of a and a is admitted; 
if they are not phonemically distinct, and, 
further, cannot be differentiated phonetioally 
at all times, there is little justification for 
the use of two symbols. Secondly, something 
might have been said about differences which, 
though stated in the morphology, are phono- 
logically determined. An example, one may 
judge, from the evidence supplied and from 
comparison with the other languages, is the 
difference between the vowels of yigamgi (§ 11) 
and yahangi ($ 41). The qualities of these 
vowels are almost certainly statable in terms 
of the absence and presence of a laryngeal 
consonant. Thirdly, though the analysis is 
almost entirely descriptive, there is, moon- 
sistently, occasional recourse to comparative 
ortteria. For example, there is no justification, 
desorıptively, for clasmfying möta (§ 46) and 
lta (§ 47) apart from göfa and m&a (f 44) 
respectively because it is known or suspected 
that the latter two are historically derived 
from verbs with y as the final radical. More- 
over, the argument from comparative evidence 
is greatly weakened by the author’s recognition 
that conclusive etymological criteria are 
frequently lacking (§ 47). 
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The list of Professor Leslau's publications 
on the Ethiopian languages 1s already formid- 
able. But an addition of this nature to it is 
extremely welcome. 

F. R. PALMER 


HEINZ Kronasser: Vergleichende Laut- 
und Formenlehre des Hethtitschen. 
(Sprachwissenschaftliche Btudien- 
bücher. 292 pp. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, Universitätsverlag, [1956]. 
DM. 27. 


Professor Kronasser, whose reputation as a 
general linguist was established by his Hard- 
buch der Semasiologie (Heidelberg, 1952), has 
now given us the second comprehensive com- 
parative grammar of Hittite Of previous 
studies, only E. H. Sturtevant's Comparative 
grammar of the Hittite language * merita this 
description, though Holger Pedersen discussed 
the greater part of Hitt. phonology and 
morphology in his ‘ Hittitisoh und die anderen 
indoeuropáischen Sprachen ',? and Ferdinand 
Sommer contributed valuable observations and. 
suggestions in his Hethiter und Hethitisch.* 
Kronasser, who belongs to the German school 
of linguistics, in general carefully follows the 
opinions of his predecessors. He has o 
his book on the model of the well-known 
Heidelberg series; to the reviewer, a scheme 
based on Brugmann’s Grundriss seems a little 
old-fashioned.5 His second general criticism 
is that it is not clear for what class of readers 
the grammar is primarily intended. The 
general survey of the whole IE family on 
pp. 12 ff. suggests that it was written leas for 
specialists than for younger students, but it 18 
hardly satisfactory as an introduction to 
Anatolian studies for those with no previous 
knowledge of Hittite. The reader is not told 
that the problem of the relation between 


1 Among his other work on the ‘ Anatolian’ 
languages, note ‘Zum Wort- und Namen- 
Schatz des Bildhethitisohen’, MNHMHZ 
XAPIN, 1956, 200-10. 

2 lst ed. 1933; 2nd ed., vol. 1, with E. A. 
Hahn, 1951. 

3 Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, xxv, 2, 1938. 

* Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1947. 

5 of. p. 70 where Brugmann's formula 18 
introduced without reference to Benveniste’s 
valuable suggestion, BSL, xxxviu, 1937, 
139 f., that *p being restricted to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a velar cannot be approved as 
an IE phoneme; in such cases Benveniste 
assumes IE *k', etc. 
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Hittite, and the other Anatolian + languages, 
and those generally regarded as TE, is con- 
troversial ; nor is he warned of our uncertainty 
about the nature of the phonemes of Hittite, 
and the history of many of ite morphemes, 
the notes on pp. 236-56 being inadequate. The 
&uthor's departures from aocepted praotice in 
syllabic transoription (use of م‎ for £; h for h; 
representation of sumerograms and akkado- 
grams with German words), are likely to cause 
confusion ; and he has not made clear whether 
his ' broad’ transoription is to be considered 
phonetic of phonematio (cf. p. 69 £)* An 
exhaustive list af abbreviations would have 
been helpful to non-specialists. 

On the key problem of the nature of the 
relationship between the Anatolian languages 
and those recognized as IE before the redis- 
covery of Hittite, Kronasser, essentially, 
follows Pedersen im rejecting Sturtevant’s 
* Indo-Hittite hypotheses’ and regarding the 
Anatohan langueges as ‘normal’ archaic IE 
languages, parallel to the other accepted 
groups.* Nevertheless, im” disoussion of 
Lycian x and its possible relation to Hitt. 8 
(p. 93), we find: ‘Daa sind z.T. deutliche 
Entsprechungen zum Kh., die im Lyk. ererbt 
sind, aber nieht aus indo-hethitisoher oder 
protidg. Zeit, sondern aus einer viel spáteren 
Epoche’. Is the grammar a text-book or a 
work of research ? 

The grammar is divided 1nto the traditional 
chapters, on phonology and morphology, and 
an appendix, listing words in Luwian, Hiero- 
glyphic Hitt., Lycian, Palaic, and Lydian, 
offers the firat survey of the IE parts of the 
Anatolian vocabulary. 

Detailed comments must be restricted here 
to points which seem of special importance. 
For reasons of method, the reviewer must reject 
equation of § in some Hitt. words with IE 
*Ë, *j or *gh,* which Kronasser seems inclined 


1 ie. the languages of ancient Anatolia 
which oertamly or probably have Elus char- 
acteristics and special similari pimi arity sa 

ia Note tis iaol is, introdu py Sturtevant 

‘ phonetic interpretation ’, 
instead of z, which is to be preferred, since the 
sequence -°t-J5°- appears e.g. in na-atda-an 
(xxx, 15, obv. 81; in Hittite, probably, z was 
8 e phoneme, £4 a sequence of phonemes. 

3 now A. Kammenhuber, Corolla Lin- 
guisiica. Festschr. F. Sommer (ed. H. Krahe), 
99, with references ; and my review, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, xv, 1958, 158. For my early 
criticism of Sturtevant’s position, see J. Holt, 
Hitiiterne og deres {Studier for Sprog- og 
Oldtidsforskning, x 63), Kebenhavn, 1933, 
48 f. 

4 Advanced by Pedersen, ‘ Hittitisch ', 
176 ff, and adopted by H. Hendriksen, 
‘Untersuchungen uber die Bedeutung des 
Heth. fur die altheorie’, Kgl. Danske 
Vid. Selak. Hist.-fl. Medd., xxvin, 2, 1941, 25. 
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to accept (p. 84) in th» case of Jannat: *fnö-, 
eto. (though he does nc; mention it in dis- 
cussing the velars, p. B4«. In $8 84-6 we are 
informed that the IZ leziovelars have three 
correspondences in Hitiate, ku, w, and $: 

kuenzi/kunanzi = *g"her- ^ to kill’; wemiyasi 
‘to find’ = *g*em- ‘tc come’; kitart ‘ be 
quenched’, of. Gk. daSecros1 Kronasser 
denies that Hittite Fas reflexes of TE ‘laryn- 
geals’ (de Saussure’s coefficients sonanti- 
ques") $$ 101-8, holding that P in Hittite 
and other Anatolian languages was not in- 
herited, but developed citer their separation 
from other IE groups, sither as a ' Hiatus- 
tilger’ (in spite of Hit. pau» ‘I went’, 
heus ^ rain !/pahhur ^ firc ^, mehur ‘ time’), or 
through the mfluence cf Hattio or Hurrian. 
His large collection of parallels from an 
astonishing variety o Enguages is not con- 
vincing. For examp.e, k» finds support in the 
orthography of French zuit, hustle, hufire, of 
Latin origin but ignorer the fact that in the 
medieval period from which it is inherited 
hui- was used to differerciate /yi/ from /vi/.1 
While the reviewer agrees that Sturtevant and 
others have used the ' le~yngeal theory ' most 
hazardously in comoerst:ve studies, he finds 
the axiomatic basis of Kronasser's approach 
unclear (of. 'jedenfalls ist es unzulassig den 
Wahrheitsgehalt eirer Hypothese nach den 
Vorteilen zu bemesser, den sie mit sich 
brmgt' (p. 78). Th» whole question must be 
reconsidered after more -norough investigation 
of the Anatolian evidenze.” Kronasser seems 
too inclined to look for * analogical’ explana- 
tion for problems of Eitt. morphology (of. 
pp. 108 ff., 168 ff.). T3e-eviewer prefers, with 
Pedersen,* to assume -or Hittite (and for 
Luwian) general simp ification of the IE 
nominal declensions, resulting in a single 
paradigm; and redistmbution of all verbal 
stems, regardless of their final phonemes, into 
two conjugations, in - and -5. The demon- 
strative pronoun uat p-obably contains the 
root u-, of. Skr. u-ta (u—i—utá ° at one side— 
at the other’ (of. Brugciann, Grundr., I, 2, 
731). Just as in Saoskrit, the Hitt. mi- 


1 The transcriptian uted here is that normal 
among hittitologists 

3 See K. Nyrop, Gramm. de la 
langue francaise, 1, 4ta c=, ARS e d 1936, 
T 478 £f. ; M. K. Pope, From Latin to modern 

rench, Manchester. 1634, $ 730. I am m- 
debted to my colleague Professor Per Nykrog 
for gdditional informat an. On other points 
see Laroche, BSL, 1.1. 1257, 28 f. 


3 Bee most recently A. Martinet, ‘Les 
“ laryngales ” i.e, an= J. Kurylowioz, ‘Le 
hittize ’, in Proc. VIII Eu. Congr. of Linguists. 
Oslo Univ. Press, 1956 ; already in Preliminary 
reports. 

4 'Hittitisoh', 13 f.; of. Holt, Hitt. og 
deres sprog, 82. 
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conjugation has taken over the original 
&thematio verbs in -m+ as well as the thematic 
verbs in رق‎ because denominative verbs, e.g. 
zalhiya- ‘to fight’, eto, belong here. The 
endings of the 2 Plur. -ieni, -ten do not go 
back to IE *-te but to *-the; otherwise the 
Hitt. forma would have been *-zeni, *-zen 
(of. Kronasser, p. 170). To derive the Luw. 
and H.-Hitt. participles in -m- from the type 
of Gk. depóuevos involves a superfluous 
complication (-mn- ) -m-); a suffix *-mo- 
exists already in IE (Brugmann, Gruadr., Tı, 
1, 225 f£). On the other hand, Hittite has the 
sequence -mn- (lamna4 (gen.) ‘ time ’). 

The reviewer recognizes the amount of 
energy that the author has given to his work ; 
he has read a good deal of Hittite and much 
&bout Hittite, and he knows his Brugmann 
almost by heart. Nevertheless, he seems to 
have decided complicated problems a little too 
swiftly. His book has probably been written 
too soon, considering the fluid state of 
Anatolian studies at present. We are waiting 
for a comprehensive Hittate dictionary, and in 
Hieroglyphic Hittite as well as in Luwian, 
Lycian, and aleo Hurrian, important research 
work is still in progress, 

JENS HOLT 


S. H. Hooxz (ed.): Myth, ritual, and 
kingship: essays on the theory and 
practice of kingship in the anotent Near 
East and in Israel. xi, 308 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 355. 


We may upon the whole welcome this new 
version of the Myth and ritual of 1933 which, 
whatever the worth of ita omginal ideas or 
the merits of its earlier contributors, has given 
birth to & subsequent literature and made its 
way into various fields of discussion. As a 
‘second edition’ the present book has, with 
the more usual features of increase in scope 
(reflected partly in the title) and size (by 
one-third), the decided novelty of being 
written by entirely different authors, except 
for the editor himself. Thus it embodies not 
only the effects of 26 years’ discussion, but 
the impact both of the original book and of 
ita criticism upon other minds, if not another 
generation, for which it is still too early. 

This collection of papers being concerned, 
like its predeceasor, with ideas, it will best 


1 eg. Laroche, BSL, rx, 1957, 29 f., on 
Hitt. Bar(k)., shows that it has also the 
meaning ‘hold out, present’, which 1s much 
nearer to Gk. ópéyc than to Lat. arced, and, 
thus, this semantic study has weakened an 
accepted etymology. 

Kronasser declares in his Vorwort that he 
plans a handbook of Hitt. word-formation 
and a Hitt. etymological dictionary. 
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stand examination upon that level, without 
regarding the variety of remarks, suggestions, 
approvals, and disagreements, which any 
attentive reader will amass in the course of 
his perusal, from pages written by the most 
eminent authorities, including two well-known 
foreign echolars. For making such an estimate 
the introductory chapter by the editor is of 
great assistance, for he not only makes clear 
the origin, the nature, and course of the 
* myth and ritual’ hypothesis, but defines also 
what it was not, exonerates it from some later 
exaggerations, has some effective answers to 
leading critics (especially to generalizations 
about ‘ the religion of Israel’), and ends by 
reaffirming his belief in ‘the maim outlines 
of the position laid down in Myth and Ritual’. 
Yet the trand of the subsequent authors may 
fairly be oalled sceptical, and at the end of 
the book is Professor Brandon’s attack (for 
such it is, despite the last saving page) upon 
this position, effective upon the whole, even 
if misconceived in some particulars, such as 
in supposing the postulated ‘ culture-pattern ' 
to be diffused mainly from Egypt, and m 
admitting a discussion (pp. 280 ff.) of rather 
dubious relevance. In between these are the 
separate studies of kingship and the ‘ pattern’ 
in the principal ancient civilizations, among 
which chapters on the Hittites and on the 
Ugaritians are welcome newcomers. These 
partly redreas the balance between Israel and 
the outer world, which inclined so heavily 
to the first in 1933. Yet the preponderance 
still remains here, in the three chapters by 
scholars whose work lies mainly in the Old 
Testament. The proportion, however, is not 
unfair, for the main interest of this debate 
centres in fact upon Israel. If it be admitted 
that such a ‘ oulture-pattern ’ existed overtly 
in the surrounding world (and this has, of 
course, first to be established) can traces of 
it still be desaried in the literature of Israel, 
unobhterated by all the efforts of monotheistio 
Yahwiam ? 

Of this proposition, it may perhaps be 
thought that the essays upon the surrounding 
religions, more factual, because having much 
more evidence, do little to evince the influence 
or even the existence of any ' pattern '. That 
is still best exemplified in the New Year 
festival at Babylon (without which, it may be 
suspeoted, such a concept would never have 
arisen), for thus has the unique advantage of 
a ritual at least partly known, and even partly 
furnished with an ancient explanation, and 
a myth—the Creation Epic—not merely extant 
but fitted into a definite place of the ritual. 
It هد‎ the lack of all evidence except the (frag- 
mentary) myths themselves which makes the 
traomg of a ‘ pattern’ so hazardous even in 
other nations, but especially m Israel. This 
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want of context is rightly emphasized by Pro- 
fessor R. De Langhe (pp. 139 f£.), and goes far 
beyond the Ras Shamra literature. There is 
almost everywhere a total absence of informa- 
tion about the purposes and occasions for 
which religious and epical compositions were 
recited. Nowhere is this more true, with the 
one exception of the, Creation Epio, than in 
Babylonia itself, where this literature, as we 
have it in considerable bulk, is almost invari- 
ably the product of school exercises rather 
than the contents of temple libraries. Much 
more, obviously, does this disadvantage weigh 


upon study of the Old Testament for the. 


purpose of seeking a ‘pattern’, which by 
definition would belong essentielly to the culta 
of the heathen. All writers in this book, as 
elsewhere, admit that the Hebrew scriptures, 
as We them, are only a surviving part 
of the national literature, that they have been 
selected, even written, with but one end in 
view, and anxiously purged of all heathen 
taints which tender consciences might detect. 
Modern scholars are therefore detectives 
seeking to reconstruct a possible situation 
from obacure traces which may have escaped 
a careful process of destroying all apparent 
clues. The Psalms bear a great part of the 
discussion in these pages, but here the writers 
-are under the game disadvantage of not know- 
ing how and when, if at all, the Psalms were 
used in the temple-worship or on other specific 
occasions ; everything has to be argued back 
from internal evidence, often tenuous and 
susceptible of different interpretations. 

As to kingship, the fresh element in the title 
if not in the subject, its character among the 
nations, and its particular significance in the 
ancient Near East, discussion has been endless 
in recent years, and simultaneously with the 
appearance of this book is announced another 
large collection of papers, read at the VIIIth 
International Congress of the History of 
Religions, which promises to cast the net still 
wider, to the Far East, to the North, to the 
clasmcal period, and to the Middle Ages. The 
mind sinks under the weight of this evidence, 
all of which is concerned entirely with the 
religious motives, functions, and significance 
of the royal institution, and it is perhaps 
bracing to remember that at the same moment, 
in Russia, long books and articles are being 
written upon such themes as ‘the birth, 
development, and decay of the slave-holding 
societies of the ancient Orient °, or ‘ rise of the 
despotic state in ancient Mesopotamia’, all 
from the ‘Marxist standpoint’, which takes 
an earnesb view of society, politics, and 
economics, but probably no view at all of 
myth and ritual, unless it might be as pernicious 
accretions. coddy rot xpfu’ drfpwros ex- 
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claimed Praxinoa t her gossip—she was 
looking at a work of embroidery. 
O. J. GADD 


Farm JanRR: La nation de la mo‘rifa 
chez Ghazal. (Recherches publiées 
sous la directton de l'Institut de 
Lettres Orientale: de Beyrouth, 
Tom. vii.) 207 pp. [Beyrouth] : 
Éditions Les Leztres Orientales, 1958. 


Dr. Jabre, who ims for some years been 
occupied with the study of al-Ghazali and has 
written another bocE : La notion de certitude 
selon Ghazals (which he tells us is in the press), 
seeks, in the present werk, to show that the 
Sufi theologian does nct allow a direct ex- 
perience of God and is therefore not to be 
regarded as a mystis ‘in the technical sense 
of the term’; henea, farther, that the pre- 
vious studies of al Ghazali—by Obermann, 
MoDonald, Palacios, Wensinck, and Smith— 
have been wrong in varying degrees through 
not appreciating or rot fully appreciating the 
indirect quality of cl-G-azáli's knowledge of 
God and have been unable to determine 
precisely the terms 5f his doctrine. Besides 
expounding his thesis in the book (divided 
into an introduction, five chapters, and a 
conclusion), Dr. Jatse has also appended to 1t 
selected textual passages from al-Ghazdll’s 
works to enable t s-udent to check the 
suthor’s exposition. 

Dr. Jabre tells te that the ma‘rifa of al- 
Ghasali ‘has no dict relation at all with 
mysticism ’ (p. 16, L 27), that it can be called 
‘° mystical knowledge only in so far as such a 
knowledge may be regarded as ordinary know- 
ledge (a phrase repeated a number of times 
throughout the book, w-thout any attempt to 
say what it means) »on-oting a purely senti- 
mental affectivity’ : p. 20, 1. 12), and again: 
* Be that as it may (ie. whether al-Ghazali’s 
analogy of mystic experience with visual 
experience is to be æriously taken or nct) one 
may affirm without Zear of contradiction that 
in aL Ghazali’s ma‘rrz tke knowledge, properly 
speaking (ie. discounting the affective ele- 
ment), is, 1f not conesptcal, certainly mediated 
and indirect (for) it does not take in (atteint) 
the object m itself’ tp. 82, L 1). 

On what grounds does Dr. Jabre insist that 
al-GhazAlPs view of the ma'rifa is not that of 
direct experience but is indirect and even 
conceptual? We geo a hint in the last para- 
graph of his introdiotion where he talks of 
an experience of Goi ir. terms of ‘ aharing in 
the Divine’. This 5eoomes clear in the last 
part of Seotion 1 ead in Sections I and mr 
of the third chapter. After quoting al-Ghazali 
to tae effect that the human spirit is like a 
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mirror which in itself has no forms and whose 
only form is to receive forms (an Aristotelian 
way of talking about the nature of the intellect 
in Book Ir of his De anima, elaborated further 
by later Greek thought and adopted and inter- 
preted by Ibn Sind in his mystical-philosophical 
doctrine) and which, therefore, admita of the 
direct presence of the Divine, Dr. Jabre wishes 
to dismiss the whole theory because al- 
Gharzalf rejecta the dootrines of incarnation 
and union. ‘Now,’ says Dr. Jabre, ‘Gharali 
explicitly mentions three aspeote or modes of 
this kind of knowledge (viz. inoarnation, union 
and connexion). ... But if Ghazàáli speaks of 
these phenomena it is only in order to rejeot 
these and to take a categorical exception to 
them’ (p. 66, lL 11-19). It must be pointed 
out that al-Ghazall does not mention these as 
modes of the mystic experience or as aspects 
of this kind of knowledge. He simply regards 
them (see the Arabic text in Jabre, p. 172, 1.5; 
p. 184, l 19) as misinterpretations of the 
experience: ‘From this fact (ie. from the 
presence of the form in the mirror or the 
presence of the Divine to the human spirit) 
have grown the (wrong) images of those who 
have olaimed incarnation or union.' 

Al-Ghazāli patently affirms the fact of 
mystic experience as something direct not 
only in the passages included by Dr. Jabre 
but in other numerous passages and this is 
his answer not only to the ‘ blind followers’ 
but also to the dialectio theologians and to the 
philosophers. But, as is well known, he dis- 
allows a total or ‘real’ knowledge of God 
and is therefore in & definite sense an agnostic. 
He therefore disallows a simple identity of the 
human ego with the Divine in the mystio 
experience and regards the identaty-doctrine 
to be an interpretation of the experience, and 
a wrong one, to which he opposes his own 
interpretation in terms of the mirror and its 
forme—an interpretation which seeks to do 
justice both to the facts of the mystical ex- 
perienoe and to the transcendant God of the 
Qur'án. Surely, in many traditions there have 
been mystios who have taken this line? In 
the Christian tradition iteelf, there are the 
Spanish mystics who have refused to accept 
the identity-dootrine. But Dr. Jabre, who 
seems to be unaware of the complexity of the 
mystio traditions (he shows little knowledge 
of the pre-Ghazali orthodox Sufi tradition of 
Islam iteelf, and his knowledge of Ghazali 
himself would have been more illuminating 
if he had taken account of the philosophical- 
mystical tradition, especially Ibn Sini—e.g. 
al-Gharali’s argument to refute the subject- 
object identity, given on p. 72, is taken almost 
verbally from Ibn Sîn} has 060060 that the 
only criterion of & mystical experience is the 
identity-dootrine and has confused al-Ghazali’s 
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interpretation of the experience with a denial 
of that experience itself. 

Indeed, if Dr. Jabre had merely desided to 
call ‘mystical’ only that doctrine which 
accepts the man-God identity in the direct 
experience, the matter would have been quite 
simple. But this has led him to misrepresent 
al-Ghazali’s doctrine by bifurcating arbitrarily 
the ma'rifa into a purely subjective element— 
he ceaselessly calls it ‘ purely paychological '— 
and an objective element which he declares to 
be ‘ordinary knowledge’, and the brunt of 
his whole argument ıs that the former 18 
artificially attached to the latter. See e.g. 
pp. 18, 1. 12-19, 1. 17, especially the following : 
‘all these (subjective) phenomena from a 
simple concentration of thought to the almost 
total loss of self-consciousness which Ghazüli 
calls fana’, all these (subjective) phenomena 
are, therefore, conducted and directed in the 
light of an objective content imposed as an 
experimental scheme’. The ‘ objective content ’ 
here means the Sunni oreed. If al-Ghazili, 
whose whole life is an illustration of not 
accepting anything to start with unless one 
finds something acceptable, believed in this 
artificial relationship between belief (which 8 
nothing at all but a make-belief) and its con- 
tent in the mystic life, why should he not leave 
others to choose as their objective content 
whatever pleases them? Whoever reads, 
among others, texts Nos. 5 and 7 given by 
Dr. Jabre himself, will take exception to his 
interpretation. This misinterpretation has, to 
my mind, fundamentally vitiated Dr. Jabre's 
attempt at a restatement of al-Gharáli's 
position on mystical doctrine. 

The appendices containing selected Arabic 
passages from al-Ghazili are useful and 
illuminate different aspects of the question. 
Tbe author says that these have been taken 
‘without any scientific pretensions’. Seeing, 
however, that the amount of Arabio is not very 
large, he should have taken the trouble of 
editing them. (The author does not seem to 
know—p. 72, 1. 18—that Arabs do not give 
examples of ‘Umar but of ‘Amr) I have 
found the following mistakes in the first two 
passages : 


p. 153, 1. 11: I think qطbl‎ should be 
p. 153, 1. 21: أنه‎ ja has been repeated. 


p. 154, L 15 : الواجب‎ should be .لوأ جب‎ 

p. 154, L 17: تلام‎ yl «ubi should be 
.يوافقه أى يلاثم‎ 

p. 154, 1. 19: حقه‎ should bo ai „$. 

p. 156, 1. 7: غير‎ should be .عين‎ 
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p. 166, L 26: Lyle should be .على‎ 
p. 167, IL 15-16: «Jle and 4l, must, 
I think, be transposed. 
p. 168, 1. 6: a verb like Ja is mismng 
before «a> .ق‎ 
F. RAHMAN 


JOHN WALKER: A catalogue of the Arab- 
Byzantine and post-reform Umaiyad 
coins, [A catalogue of the Muham- 
madan coins in the British. Museum, 


Vol. ir] civ, 329 pp., 31 plates. 
London: British Museum, 1956. 
£5 10s. 


With this splendid volume, Dr. Walker 
rounds off the account of the ooinage of the 
Umaiyad caliphs which he began with his 
work on the Ara>-Sassanian series, published 
during the last war. As those who have the 
privilege of sitting at Dr. Walker’s feet in the 
Com and Medal Room of the British Museum 
would expect, this volume is fully up to the 
high standard set by its predecessor. The 
broad grasp of the historical, economic, and 
religious background, the detailed desorip- 
tion of individual coins, the clear plates and 
comprehensive indices all measure up to the 
most exacting cr-teria of numismatio soholar- 
ship. 

The author plunges us at the outset into the 
cataclysmic events of the first half of the 
seventh century. The Persians had sacked the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, only to be sent reeling 
by the hammer blows of the Byzantine emperor 
Herachus, who invaded their north-western 
marches in great strength. The internecine 
combats of those two great empires of Byzan- 
tium and Iran, both already sapped by corrup- 
tion, luxury, and schismatic strife, were 
doubly fatal in view of the emergence of a 
vinle third force in the Near East—a nation 
inspired by a new, militant faith which 
tolerated no doubt nor argument, but drove 
its adepts on to conquer or to die. 

‘ Towards the latter part of the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperor Heraclius (a.n. 610-41) 
the whole political structure in the Near East 
collapsed before the onslaught of the warlike 
Bedoum hordes from Arabia. Only three 
years after the death of the Founder of 
Islam, Damascus, the great Synan em- 
porium, was captured in 635 (14); while 
Jerusalem capitulated in the following year. 
Then one after the other, in rapid succession, 
the wealthy commercial centres of the 
country—Antioch, Aleppo, Emesa, and 
others—likewise fell a prey to the Arab 
invaders. 
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Suddenly posseseed of a rich oultural 
inheritance almost com.3letely alien to their 
desert background, tke conquerors wisely 
adopted in large measure the administrative 
machinery and finaccieal systems of their new 
subjects. Just aa ın she case of the Sassanian 
Empire m the East the Arabs took over the 
type» of comage current in that region, so 
in the conquered Eyzantine territory they 
copied the coin-tyzee circulating in that 
area, with certam modhfications and a few 
innovations of their own.’ 

This makeshift, transitional phase in Arab 
fiscal and numismatic history lasted somewhat 
over half a century, intl th» great reform of 
c. A.H. 77/696-7 AD. It ia represented for our 
purposes by three groupe of hybrid com types, 
which came into being when patterns with 
Greek, Latin, and Peklevi lezends were taken 
over and adapted by the Arabs, often with the 
addition of Arabic insor-ptions as well. 

To begin with the Byzantine (Greek) 
category, we have ficst a se; of nmitations of 
the bronze folles of Justin IL and Sophia 
(A.D. 565-78). These were minted at Scytho- 
pohs (Baisàn), then an important centre near 
the River Jordan on tbe northern border of 
Samara. The Musim affiliations of these 
pieces are establishe= by the presence cn at 
least one specimen of the Arabio name of the 
town, in addition t= قاد‎ Greek designation. 
We pass then to a grcup of imitations of coins 
of Heraclius and his inumadia-e successors. The 
first af these, struck ic Damascus, and showing 
the emperor enthroned, Las no exact prototype 
and may perhaps prove that ‘after all, the 
moneyers employed by the Arabs were in 
inventive mood’. Much more common, 
however, is another and srm-lar type, showing 
the emperor standing, and emanating from 
mints in Baalbek, Darnassus, Emesa, and 
Tiberias. Later o1, imitations of other 
Herachus coins, porzsraying the emperor in 
company with one o> more of his sons, were 
struox in places in the same region of the 
new Arab dominions. The design depicting 
Heraalius together with Herachus Constantine 
and Heraclonas also gave rite to an extremely 
rare gold dinar, in which the Greek reverse 
legend 18 replaced by the Muslim pious formula. 
From Tartüs and Emesa stem imitations of 
a bronze coin shoring the imperial bust, 
common to both Herac_ims and his grandson, 
Constans IT. 

A step forward towerde an independent 
iconography 1s the Unaiyad Caliph type which 
began to issue from & number of centres from 
about A.D. 670 onwar ls. The caliph is bearded, 
and dressed ın a lorg robe with the typical 
Bedouin shaykh’s 3esd-dress (küfiya). the 
folds of which fall actose his shoulders. ‘ Gone 
are all the emblems o7 Imperial splendour—the 
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oross, the crown, the orb, the cruciform 
sceptre; the warrior prince from the desert 
has, in truth, usurped the place of the Christian 
Lord of Byzantium.’ We also have to take 
note of an exceedmgly rare type showing 
twin standing figures, and struck at Baisün 
in the name of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
(A.D. 685—705); the two known specimens 
are in the Amman Museum. The Byzantine 
(Greek) group closes with a number of obscure 
and rubbed specimens which may, for the 
most part, be deemed products of early Arab 
minting activities, though 1t is hard to make 
much sense out of them. 

The coins of the Byzantine (Latin) category 
are less abundant than the Arab-Byrantine 
(Greek) ones, and were likewise struck in gold 
and copper only. In style, fabrio, and weight 
they maintain the standard scale of coinage 
current in the western part of the Byzantine 
empire, as used prior to the Muslim invasion 
of North Africa. Both gold and copper coins 
are of small module and dumpy fabric. Some 
of them bear the name ' Muse F(ilius) Nusir ’, 
ie. Masa ibn Nugar, after the celebrated Arab 
governor of North Africa and later of Spain. 
Others bear the name of a certain al-Nu‘man, 
whose identity has not been determined. To 
these, Dr. Walker adds a small group of rare 
copper pieces struck in Tangier, showing on 
the obverse a barbarous copy of an imperial 
bust, but having on the reverse a mint formula 
in Arabio; three specimens of these are in the 
Pans collection, and one in Copenhagen. There 
are also some portraitless coins struck in North 
Africa and in Bpain with Latin (or Latin and 
Arabic) legends, and carefully dated by the 
year of the indiction (after the Byzantine 
manner), or of the hijra, or even both. This 
series stretohes from the year 85/704 to 
99/717. 

The few rare specimens olassed as Arab- 
Byzantine (Pehlevi) exhibit a peculiar hybrid 
character. They have obverses and sometimes 
reverses too of Arab-Byzantine style, but 
combined with Pehlevi and/or Kufic legenda. 
Most of them are from the Susa mint, and were 
actually unearthed in that place. Specimens 
are in the Tehran Museum and the Paris 
Cabinet des Médailles, but none so far in the 
British Museum. These individuahstio pieces 
with their mysterious legends merit the closest 
study and attention. 

During the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan, the consolidation of Arab pol:tical 
and economic hegemony over large areas of 
the Near Hast and North Africa led naturally 
to the introduction of an orginal, independent 
style of coinage. It seems that an immediate 
cause of this was the Muslim dislike of some 
new solidi of Justinian II, showing the emperor 
holding & cross, and having the effigy of Christ 
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on the reverse. These solidi from Byzantium 
had till then constituted the regular currency 
of Egypt. By way of retahation, the caliph 
gave orders for the issue of a distinctive comage 
with legends of impeccable Muslim orthodoxy. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
central inscription on the reverse 18 different 
in the West from what it is in the East, 
another instance of the independent attitude 
of the governors in North Africa and Spain. 
In the East we have ° Allah ıa One, Allah 18 
the Eternal, He begets not, neither is He 
begotten’ (ie. most of Qur'ün, oxu, 1-3), 
obviously a counterblast directed against the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; ın the West, 
on the other hand, we have ‘In the name of 
Allah, the Meroıful, the Compassionate’ (the 
opening words of each sira of the Qur'ün 
except the ninth). 

The gold dinars of the post-reform ooinage 
begin in 4.8. 77, the silver dirhams in a.m. 79. 
Their design refleote the puritanical attitude 
adopted by Muslim theologians towards 
pictures and images, especially of human 
beings, the idea being that such fabrications 
were presumptuous infringements of God’s 
sole power of creation. However, ‘Abd al- 
Malik's new dirhams resembled in fabric and 
general layout the Arab-Sassanian dirhams 
which preceded them: the stylized fire-altar 
and two attendants are replaced by sym- 
metrical lines of Kufic lettering. The elumina- 
tion of pictures led engravers to concentrate 
on msoribing very precise information in the 
way of place-names, dates, governors’ names, 
and later on, those of reigning caliphs. These 
are of great value to historical science, though 
there 18 reason to suspect that at some periods 
all minting was concentrated at Wasit and 
Damascus: by a sort of political fraud, the 
names of other towns in the caliph’s dominions 
were inscribed centrally on coins intended for 
consignment to and issue at the places in 
question? 

The general history of this variegated coinage 
down to the fall of the Umaiyads in 192/760, 
and the many problems connected with it, are 
set out by Dr. Walker in his usual thorough 
and penetrating manner. He has gone to great 
pains in collecting literary, archaeological, and 
epigraphic evidence from a wide variety of 
sources, Liste of minte and dates and common 
inscriptions, and a palaeographio table of the 
Kufio sompt used on the coins, are helpful to 
the scholar. The Trustees of the British 
Museum have been most far-sighted in 
authorizing the inclusion of many specimens 
not in the British national collection. This is 


1 See Ulla S. Linder Welin, ‘ W&mt, the 
mint-town’, in Bulletin de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund, 1v, 1955-6, 145. 
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invaluable for comparative purposes and, 
however Dr. Walker may disolaim any such 
pretension, imparte to the volume many of 
the qualities of a corpus. The plates and letter- 
preas are of the highest technical standard. 


D. M, LANG 


Uco Biasemi: Zaman i Ohrmazd : lo 
zoroasirismo nelle sue origins e nella 
sua essenza. (Storia e Scienza delle 
Religioni) 263 pp. Torino, Roma, 
ete. : Società Editrice Internazionale, 
1958. L. 800. 


This book is a oritique of the more important 
works on Zoroastrianism that have appeared 
in the last 30 years or so. It ıa eminently 
balanced and sane and the author is always 
careful to define the terms he uses. What is 
essential ın Mazdeanism Sgr. Bianchi con- 
siders to be ‘the idea of Ahura Mazda as 
creator and the idea of a world whose existence 
and prosperity are threatened by death- 
dealing beings external to itself’ (p. 95), and 
the conception of the good as life, prosperity, 
and order. This is undoubtedly true. The 
author then argues against the over-fine 
distmotions that Benveniste draws between 
the religion described by Herodotus, that of 
the Achaemenid inscriptions, and the Gáthás, 
and shows that a common view of life informs 
allthree. His challenge of the usefulness of the 
concept ‘ Hochgott’ without qualification is 
welcome. 

Sgr. Bianchi presente himself as the un- 
flinching opponent of all ‘ apriorism °, but, on 
reading his book, one cannot help feeling that 
he himself has a strong bias in favour of 
interpreting all the rehgious phenomena that 
appear in a Zoroastrian context in terms of 
* Mazdeaniam ' as defined by himself. Thus 
it is the purest ‘apriorism’ to dismiss the 
literal interpretation of the myth of the 
primordial twins in Yasna 30.3 as ‘ absolutely 
absurd ’. No doubt from the point of view of 
the later Avesta and the Pahlavi books this 
would be eo, but so would the idea that Ahura 
Mazda «creates light and darkness, which 
actually appears in Yasna 44.5. The faot 
is that Zoroester leaves the queetion of the 
origin of evil open, and it was perfectly legiti- 
mate for later theologians to interpret Yasna 
30.8 as meaning that Ahura Mazda is the father 
of the Evil Spint as he is the father of the 
Bounteous Spirit (Yasna 47.2-3) whose twin 
the Evil Spirit .هد‎ This would, in fact, appear 
to be the origin of the Zurvanite ‘ myth of the 
twins’, since once Ahura Mazda had been 
identified with the Bounteous Spirit, the theolo- 
gians would quite naturally be led to speculate 
on the origin of the twins. It would seem that 
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both Zurvanism and the heresy which ascribes 
the origin of evil tx ar. evil thought of God 
are directly traceable te the ambiguity of she 
Gaths on this subjeot. 

Sgr. Bianchi is quite right to describe In- 
finite Time as the ‘ kmEiente of Ohrmazd in 
Bundahin ch. i, tut he seems rather to 
evade the issues raizad by Méndk i yrat, viii, 
and simply ignores the xêle of Zurvün in the 
first chapter of Z&cep-asm. His denial of 
Zurvanite tendenciss ~o Zatspram on the 
grounds that he attributes to Ahriman the 
belief ‘in one prmordle, that the increeser and 
destroyer are the same is surely either na've 
or 'aprioristio', for Sg-. Bianchi himself is 
at great pains to poiat rut that Zurvün, even 
when he appears as tze ccigin of the two spirits, 
is not the creator, lec alone increaser or 
destroyer. Moreover, if Zatepram is not 
speaking against the tac=ground of a Zurvanite 
myth, how is the decsive and unheralded 
intervention of Zurvzn $o be explained ? 

The present rev;»wer was not hitherto 
aware that he had ‘ creenpposed the existence 
of complete religious eystems already con- 
stituted ' as he is accused of doing on p. 165. 
He bad thought thet it was precisely 
‘tencencies’ that he hed been tracing. not 
‘religious systema’.  fimilarly it is surely 
& misrepresentation to sy that he attributes 
‘ absolute power’ over the earth to Ahriman 
in Eznik's myth (p. 185), for he had attributed 
no more power to Sim than has Satan as 
“Prince of this Worle’, 

Another weakness of this book is that it 
tends to dismiss cn insufficient grounds 
evidence that is dis-as-aful to the author's 
own aprionsm. Damascus 18 explained away 
as being Neo-Platoni-(p 113) and Hippolytus 
as beng Pythagorea- (pp. 171-2) despite the 
striking parallels frem the Pahlavi books 
cited in this reviewe-'s Zurvü", whereas the 
elaborate catechism rep-oduced by Firdausi, 
which agam shows sirizing parallels to the 
Pahlavi hterature, 18 simply dismissed. 
Sgr. Bianchi would this appear to suffer 
from the defect he sees in Benveniste's work : 
he is far too chary cf putting two and two 
together. In the presen: state of Zoroastrian 
studies, however, this قد‎ 3 felix culpa, and the 
present reviewer at keast is grateful for his 
always intelligent oritici-m. 

Again, Sgr. Bianchi perhaps shows an 
excese of caution ir Es deep distrust of 
Manichasan material aa throwing possible 
light on what is dark in Zurvanism. This is 
particularly true in his treatment of the 
demon Az as he or sho appears in: Zátepram ; 
for the Az of Zàtepram -as an importanoe it 
has nowhere else in th» Zoroastrian texts, 
and the leading rêle of the same demon in 
the Manichaean myvaolcgy must surely be 
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given due weight in the assessment of a text 
which, on Sgr. Bianchra own admission, shows 
disquieting peculiarities. 

Concerned as he is to uphold the trans- 
cendenoe of Ohrmazd, the author attacks 
certain pantheistic views on his person which 
have recently been advanced. In his inter- 
pretation of the Pahlavi Rivayat on the cosmic 
implement (which ia, of course, not Ohrmazd 
but his weapon) he could have found ample 
evidence in support of his views in this 
reviewer's Zurvün (texta Z i, § 26 and particu- 
larly Z 10). Moreover, he weakens his own 
case by adopting Hartman's (and Christensen's) 
translation of Datastan i dénik 63 which is 
almost certainly wrong. The awful ‘ body of 
& priest’, now perpetuated yet again by 
Sgr. Bianchi, is in fact the present reviewer's 
old friend the ‘ Endless Form’ (asardk karp, 
see Zurvûn, pp. 127-33), the weapon of 
Ohrmazd. What the Ditastan actually says 
is: ‘ Obrmazd, the universal lord, fashioned 
forth an endless form (or headleas form) from 
the Endless Light whose creation (dam not 
SM /nàm) was Ohrmazd's and whose light was 
that of fire’. It is a pity that the author did 
not exercise his acute intelligence on this 
intriguing problem—the nature of the ‘ endless 
form’ which is Ohrmazd's weapon and its 
relationship to the similar weapon presented to 
Ahriman by Zurvün which 'hath the very 
substance of Áz'. Here, if anywhere, we 
appear to have a re-writing of a Zurvanite 
myth which the author is so very loath to 
admit (p. 103). 

"These criticisms, however, should not blind 
us to the very real value of Sgr. Bianchi's 
book. Iraniste, the flighte of whose fancies are 
liable to carry them far beyond the texts they 
study, should be grateful to Sgr. Bianchi for 
some shlutary wing-clipping. 

R. O. ZAEHNER 


PETER Kawerau: Amerika und die 
orientalischen Kirchen : Ursprung und 
Anfang der amertkanischen Mission 
unter den Nattonalkirchen Westasiens. 
(Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 31.) 
xi, 772 pp., 17 plates, 5 maps [in end- 
pocket]. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1958. DM. 48. 


Dr. Kawerau is already known for his 
studies on the Jacobite and Nestorian Churches, 
as well as for short papers on the guiding spirit 
behind the American missionary movement. 
This latest ambitious work, a Habtlitations- 
schrift presented at the University of Munster, 
surveys in detail the origins and early history 
of the American Board of Commismoners for 
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Foreign Missions and the missionary branch 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
and describes their work among the ancient 
Christian communities of the Near East up 
to the year 1860. 

The distinotive brand of Puritan Christianity 
exported to the New World along with the 
Pilgrim Fathers was capable of generating 
unlimited evangelistio fervour. However, so 
long as America remaimed under British rule, 
the scope for missions to foreign parts was 
limited. Around 1750, the revivalist Jonathan 
Edwards consoled himself when turned out 
of his parish for excessive rigoriam by trying 
to convert those Red Indians whom his 
countrymen had not marked down for ex- 
termination. It was not until after the War of 
Independence that foreign missionary activity 
on any scale became possible, following the 
foundation of Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1808 and that of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1810. 
This movement had a primarily Calvinist 
colouring, being dominated by the Congrega- 
tionaliste, the Presbyterians, and the Dutch 
Reformed. 

From the start, the American Board set 
itself far-reachmg tasks in the Near Eastern 
Mission field. The Jews, God’s chosen race, 
were to be brought back into the true fold. 
The followers of Muhammad, the false prophet. 
were to be confounded. The Scarlet Woman of 
Rome, whose outposts had existed for so 
long in that part of the world, was to be put to 
shame. Ancient Christian communities such 
as the Nestorians, the Jacobites, the Maronites, 
the Armenians, and others were to be sought 
out in their retreats and purged of ignorance 
and superstition. Hand in hand with this 
evangelistic zeal went a desire to spread the 
glories of the American way of life among the 
benighted orientals. As the author puts it, 
‘ True biblical religion and American oivihza- 
tion were fundamentally identical: they were 
two aspecta of the same thing, and their 
Creator was God. Propagation of the Bible 
therefore entailed aymultaneously the spreading 
of American institutions and manners, the 
basic element ın which was liberty . . . . lf 
one took proper cognizance of the superior 
qualities of America, one must come to the 
conclusion that the United States was the 
tool created by God in order to bring His 
aims to fruition’. Here Dr. Kawerau aptly 
quotes a recent American historian, who 
writes, ‘The vision of the world saved by 
democracy was the secular version of the 
Protestant millennial hope. . . . The New 
Jerusalem was impossible without American 
democracy . . . . The mission of American 
democracy to save the world from the oppres- 
sion of autocrata was a secular version of the 
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destiny of Christianity to save the world from 
the governance of Satan ’. 

Little short of astounding is the wealth of 
original documentation which Dr. Kawerau 
has unearthed in America and elsewhere oon- 
cerning the pioneer labours and peregrinations 
of those valiant spreaders of the Gospel 
message. Step by step he takes us through 
the history of the Palestine mission, from 
1819; the oriental printing presses in Malta 
(1820 to 1833) and later in Smyrna and 
Urmia; the journey of Smith and Dwight 
to Georgia, Armenia, and Persia in 1830-1; 
&nd the foundation of the Urmia mission in 
1835. Particularly stirring is the account of 
the adventurous journeys of Asahel Grant 
&mong the mountain Nestorians dwelling 
between Mosul and Lake Van, whom he took 
for the Lost Tribes of Israel, and the building 
of the mission house at Ashita. The terrible 
massacres suffered by the mountain Christians 
in 1848 at the hands of Turkish troops and 
Kurdish tribesmen, followed soon after by the 
untimely death of Grant himself, brought to 
an end the whole valiant enterprise. 

The missionary activities of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at this period and in this 
field were concentrated in the quarrelsome 
person of Horatio Southgate, who undertook 
& journey to Persia in 1836, and was later for 
a few years American Bishop in Constantinople. 
Unfortunately, nost of Southgate’s energies 
were wasted in feuds with his American Non- 
conformist rivals who, so he alleged, did not 
Boruple to masquerade as bishops of the 
Anglican Churck in order to win the con- 
fidence of the local Armenians and their church 
hierarchy. Lack of financial support from 
home led in 1850 to Southgate’s resignation 
and the summary end of the American diocese 
of Constantinople. 

Dr. Kawerau devotes a section to the 
reactions provoked in the various local Near 
Eastern communities by the preachings and 
tracta of these envoys from the New World. 
That sometimes these reactions were hostile is 
hardly surprising when one considers the un- 
compromismg attitude adopted by the 
Americans towards ‘idolatry’, Papistry, and 
various manifestations which shocked them 
in the ritual and beliefs of their eastern 
brethren. However, our author pays tribute 
to the role of the British Ambassador, Bir 
Stratford Canning, in securing for the con- 
verts, as for Christian mmorities in the 
Ottoman Empire generally, an enlarged 
measure of tolerance on the part of the Muslim 
authorities. 

Dr. Kawerau’s book will long remain the 
standard monograph on this field and period 
of missionary activity. It هد‎ furnished with 
portraits of leading missionaries and other 
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worth:ea of the time ; a number of appendices, 
including a compreheasivz list of Syriao books 
printel by the Americs2 press in Urma ; 
an alphabetical list of Protestant missicnaries 
in the Near East bstwezn 1800 and 1860; 
a bibliography of over 7DO items, with the 
preas-marks of libraries where they may be 
consulted ; an index; aad five maps of parta 
of the Near East visite. and settled m by 
American missionaries dung the period under 
review. The reader lays Czwn the volume with 
an enhanced feeling o: respect for those 
dauntless, God-fearing mzn and women, who 
sacrificed their health, their careers, often 
their lives, to lay the foundation stones of that 
impressive chain of oc_eges, schools, and 
hospitals which to-day beer witness throughout 
the Near and Middle Eust to the pious, dis- 
interested generosity of tls American nation. 


D. M. LANG 


Kirra TscuENxÉLI: Zinfuhrung in die 
georgische Sprache. 2 vols.: [i] lxv, 
623 pp. + errata z3eet; x, 614 pp. 
+ errata sheet. Zürich: Amirani 
Verlag, 1958. Sw. t 70.45. 


For all its expressive beauties and its im- 
portance as a literary medium, Georgian has 
been treated by schoars primarily as a 
* philologist’s languaze '. The difflculties with 
which it bristles enconrag* a purely theoretical, 
analytical approach, while the obscurity of ita 
orlgirs and affinities hae given nse to sundry 
crackpot theories and. jeopardized several 
scholarly reputations. Anyone wishing to 
learn the language for h.-ngelf has had to rely 
hitherto on Adolf Durr’: little guide, over 0 
years old and bristling vith misprints despite 
ite sensible layout and Landy format; on the 
Abbé Briére’s massive systematization of 
Marr's Paris lectures ox the older language, 
which, in spite of zhe cbstruotive meddling 
of Marr himself and “ıe calumnies of his 
fanatical disciples, kas +2lid merits; on Pro- 
fessor Vogt’s brilliantly written grammatical 
outline; and cn Ruderko’s competent work 
written in Russian. Within Georgia itself, 
magnificent work has bzen done in the last 
40 years by Shanidze sad his disciples, who 
have revolutionized or? conception of the 
structure and the history of the Georgian 
language, though their >esearches remain in- 
accessible to those un&-le to read Georgian 
for taemselves. 

There is plenty of score for a book which will 
initiate the student end -he intelligent Western 
layman into modern Geczgian and enable him 
to read at least simple t«xws by himself, a book 
which will serve also at a manual for regular 
instruction in the lenguage. This gap 
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Dr. Tschenkéli seta out to fill in the two 
‘handsome volumes under review. The author 
comes from a Georgian family distinguished in 
public life and was long resident in Germany, 
مع‎ that the instinotive knowledge of a native 
speaker is happily wedded to familiarity with 
the European approach to study of languages, 
and awareness of what the foreigner finds 
difficult. 

The first volume consists of the ‘ Theo- 
retascher Teil’, containing a conscientious and 
full description of Georgian morphology 
(syntax does not ocoupy the author quite so 
much), with many excellent examples, olearly 
laid out and reliable on all pointe. The 
description of aspects and what Dr. Tschenkéli 
calls ‘neutral verbs’ impresses one as good. 
On the theoretical side, the writer leans heavily 
on Vogt and Shanidze—a faot which he could 
have made clearer than he does. The main 
criticism one might make is that native 
exuberance and long residence in a Teutonic 
environment have encouraged the author to 
be verbose: an intelligent research worker on 
whom the reviewer tried out this book found 
it ‘somewhat wordy’, a senior colleague, 
‘extremely long-winded’. This is partly 
due to endless repetition of paradigms where 
& few schematic tables would have sufficed. 
Much of the jeremiad in the introduction—the 
woes of Georgia, the indifference and ignorance 
of the Western publio, the author's personal 
tribulations since the last war—could profitably 
have been out down, saving the reader irritation 
and expense. 

The second volume, or ‘ Praktischer Teil’, 
contains close on 400 pages of exercises, the 
layout of which is adapted to fit the theoretical 
grammar in the first volume. The chresto- 
mathy at the end gives over 200 pages of texta, 
graded in difficulty, and provided with tranala- 
tions and copious notes and vocabularies. 
The material is oulled from a representative 
range of sources, including popular fables and 
moral tales; there is an extract from the 
national epic, together with excerpts from a 
heroic ballad about Georgia’s medieval history ; 
there are lyrics by the best poete, aa well as an 
interesting piece of memoir literature. We 
note throughout Dr. Tschenkéli’s anxiety to 
observe the best norms of the modern Georgian 
idiom, and to cleanse it from corruptions and 
vulgarisms; thus he sets his face against the 
common substitution of -af! for -ad as the 
termination of the adverbial case of nouns and 
adjectives. He is consistently correct without 
being pedantic. If only these two volumes had 
been slimmer and cheaper, they would have 
been assured of a wide circulation ; as it is, 
they should find a place on the shelves of every 
serious linguist. 


D. M. LANG 
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V. MINOBSKY : A history of Sharvan and 
Darband $n the 10th-11th centuries. 
vii, 187, 32, [i] pp., 2 plates. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
[1958]. 635. 


At an age when most scholars would be 
content to recline in an armchair and receive 
the homage of grateful eolleagues and dis- 
ciples, Professor Minorsky continues inde- 
fatigably with his projeot of publishing and 
elucidating the Islamio sources for the history 
of medieval Caucasia. In America, such a plan 
would oocupy a whole team of research 
students; in the Soviet Union the resource 
of some government-sponsored oriental matı- 
tute, In this country, the undertaking is left 
to a single octogenarian scholar of immense 
learning, patience, and analytical talent, 
working without any professional secretarial 
aid, and dependent for means of publication on 
such subsidies as can be made available from 
outside sources (including the School of 
Oriental and African Studies) from time to 
time. 

Like Professor Minorsky’s earlier Studtes sn 
Caucasian history (Cambridge, 1958), the 
volume under review is based largely on the 
record of the ancient Ta'rikh Bab al-abwab, 
composed in the fourth/eleventh century. 
This work ia lost in its original form, but was 
fortunately incorporated in the historical com- 
pilation of the Ottoman writer Ahmad 1bn- 
Lutfullh, known as Munejjim-bashi (‘ Chief 
Astronomer’), who died in .طم‎ 1702. From 
this source, Professor Minorsky now edits and 
translates the chapters on Sharvün and al-Bàb 
(Darband), which he has reconstituted from 
two excellent manuscripts of the orginal 
Arabic version, one of them copied only two 
years after Munejjim-bashf’s death, and said 
to be a copy of the author's own draft. The 
major part of the volume قد‎ made up of the 
text, translation, and commentary, to which 
are added five annexes containing other 
original materials, and a set of indices 
efficiently prepared by Mrs. T. A. Minoraky. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the historical 
and ethnological interest of this part of 


_ Caucasian, and its strategio importance to the 


&nojent and medieval world. From prehistoric 
times, the coastal strip along the shore of the 
Caspian past Darband was the pathway of 
migrations of peoples passing between the 
steppes of the Eurasian plain and the uplands 
of Iran and Armenia, which in their turn gave 
access to Assyria and Babylonia. Symbolic 
of the importance of this spot to the Ancients 
is the legend that Alexander the Great himself 
supervised the construction of the great walls 
that crossed the coastal plain by Darband, in 
order to keep out the horrid swarms of Gog 
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and Magog. Substantial traces of such walls 
stil exist, and the evidence of archaeology 
shows that these remains date from the time 
of Khusrau ÁAnüshirvàn (a.D. 521-78). In 
early Islamic times, Darband marked one of 
the northern extremities of the Caliph’s 
domains ; it was the main outpost against the 
Khazars of the Volga, who overran this area 
from time to time. It was also & centre from 
which the influence of Islam could be extended 
among the proud and turbulent mountaineers 
of adjoining Daghestan. 

The nearby realm of Sharvàn corresponded 
roughly to the present-day Soviet republic of 
Azerbaijan. It was once the abode of the moon- 
worshipping Albanians of the Caucasus, whose 
domains were invaded by Pompey. After 
coming under the sway of Sasanian Iran, the 
Albanians were converted to Christianity 
under the auspices of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church. They had a language described as 
‘ guttural, rude, barbaric’, and a vanished 
alphabet, some specimens of which have only 
quite recently been recovered. The orgmal 
Albanians, overrun and subjugated by the 
Seljuk Turks, now survive only in a few 
dwindling communities. 

Albania (known later as Arran) surrendered 
to the Arabs in the caliphate of ‘Othman, 
around A.D. 650, but the presence of the Arab 
amirs did not mean the end of the feudal rights 
of the local princes. By the end of the tenth 
century, the grip of the Arabs had weakened, 
and the country was dominated by a group of 
local Muslim dynasties, the Yazidids of 
Sharvàn, the Kurdish Shaddadids of Arran 
in Ganja, the Hashimids of Darband, and the 
Daylamite Musifirids of Azerbaijan to the 
south. The mutual relations of these rulers, 
their dealings with the Caliphate, and their 
contaste with neighbours such as the Armenians 
and Georgians, the Lazgi of Daghestan, the 
Khazars, the maraudmg Vikings from Kiev 
Russia, and later, the Seljuk Turkish invaders, 
form the main theme of our chronicle. 

Professor Minorsky 1s not content merely to 
edit and translate this often confusing medley 
of names, dates, and places. He has added to 
the text a detailed commentary, followed by 
general remarks on geographical and ethno- 
logical data contained therein, and on the 
administrative, social, and military organiza- 
tion of the area during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries of our era. In addition to Sharvin 
and al-Büb proper, there are short notes on 
the Georgians, on Tabarsaran, on the moun- 
taineer race of Khaydáq (Qaytàq), the 
mysterious principality of Karakh, the Sarir, 
ancestors of the important Avar people of 
Daghestan, and on other little-known group- 
ings. The seotion on the farther neighbours 


includes mention of the Khazars: it is 
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interesting to note that r1 A.D. 1064, after the 
fall of their kingdom, 390 households of the 
remnants of the Kharars a-rived in the Eastern 
Caucasus and settled in the town of Qahtan. 
A paragraph on the Alsns, ancestors of the 
present-day Ossetes, is followed by a sub- 
stantial section on th» Fis or early Russians, 
with ther Viking overlords, whose raids 
alarmed the merchants and peasants of 
Tranecaucasia just a3 thoy did the citizens of 
Byzantium, not to speak cf the impact of their 
Scandinavian cousins on Anglo-Saxon England. 
Professor Minorsky's views on the role of the 
Varangian element in ancient Russia are 
refreshingly sensible ater the chauvinistio 
declamations of some vriters. The Ris, he 
says, were originally Scandinavian (Swedish) 
adventurers, brothers of those Northmen who 
in Western Europe founded numerous king- 
doms. 

‘ At first, a distinot military caste living 
on plunder as well 18 from trade, these 
Scendinavians supermmposed themselves on 
the Slavonic and Firnish tribes but were 
gradually absorbed by the races over which 
they dominated. Tais happened to the 
Normans in Frenck Normandy, as it 
happened in Kiev waere the son of Igor 
(Scandinavian Inj1ari and Olga (Scandi- 
navian Helga) bore tke Slav name Svyato- 
slav (d. in 972). Groups of Scandinavian 
adventurers still arr»d from the North 
but the Scandinavian element alone would 
have proved insufficient for the vast ex- 
pansionist tendencies 5f the Kiev state. At 
the time of Svyatoslsv's campaigns on the 
Volga and in the Balkans his administration 
and army must heve mcorporated the basio 
Slav elements of the Xiev state. If among 
the princes Scandinavian names still per- 
sisced, concurrently with Slav names. this 
atavistıo tendency was no guarantee of the 
purity of blood even within the ruling 
caste.’ 

The annexes of Frafcssor Minorsky's book 
contan materials brirging the history of ` 
Sharvin and al-B&b ir outline up to later 
medieval times; 8/30 x new translation of 
Mas'üdi on the Caucasus, Ibn-Rusta on 
Daghestan, and Ibn al Azraq's account of a 
visit to Darband in 5491164. Reading these, 
one ie struck by the extent to which ancient 
religious rites, arts enc crafts, and popular 
customs and beliefs aàa&ze remained virtually 
unchanged in the Ca1casus over the last 
thousand years. In Afis‘idi’s time, as now, 
the people of Kubacki, called ‘ makers of 
coats of mail’, mace finaly wrought armour, 
stirrups, bridles, and deli»ately chased weapons. 
Already the Circassians snjoyed the reputation 
for beauty which they r»tain to this day : 

* Among the natioas already mentioned 
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in these parte there is no nation of purer 
complexion, of fairer colouring, of more 
handsome men and more beautiful women, 
more stately, with narrower waists, with 
sbapelier buttocks, more elegant and (in 
general) comelier than this nation. Their 
women are distinguished by the sweetness 
of their intercourse and they dress them- 
selves in white, in rümi brocades, scarlet 
cloth and various brocades shot with gold.’ 
One could go on quoting indefinitely from 
this fascinating volume. It is all pure meat to 
scholars in this fleld, whom once more Professor 
Minorsky has placed greatly in his debt. 


D. M. LANG 


GEORGE VERNADSKY: The origins of 
Russia. xı, 354 pp., 2 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 35s. 


Professor Vernadsky is regarded by some 
as an authority on the ancient history of 
Russia. The reader therefore opens this latest 
book of his with high hopes, especially since 
the author concerns himself with the relations 
of the Russian and other Slavonic peoples 
with those of the Cancasus and the Eurasian 


Any such hopes are doomed to swift dis- 
appointment. As one scans the pages of this 
volume, it becomes clear that Professor 
Vernadaky has adopted the worst features 
of the ethno-etymological techniques practised 
for a time by the lamented N. Y. Marr. To 
judge by the acknowledgments with which 
this book abounds, the author has been aided 
and abetted by all the eccentrics who have 
amused themselves of late by speculating on 
the pre-history of Caucasia and Central Asia, 
and by & number of reputable scholars who 
Bhould have known better. 

It is hard to find words to desoribe the 
egregious blunders, the preposterous assevera- 
tions which affront the eye on almost every 
page. All the hoary old pseudo-derivations, 
based on accidental resemblances of tribal, 
oult, or place-names occurring in different 
periods and widely separated parte of the 
world, are trotted out as proof of alleged far- 
flung wanderings of peoples in ancient times. 
The fact that there is a river Don in Yorkshire 
and another in France (what about Scotland 2), 
and that the Alan/Ossete word for water is 
don, is uted among the arguments for assuming 
an ancient Alano-Caucaman penetration of the 
British Isles. Alleged parallels between the 
folk-musio and art of Yugoslavia and Indo- 
nesia are explained as common emanations 
from an ‘ Alanic-Tokharian sphere ’ stretching 
through the whole of Eurasia and Siberia. 
The Urartian royal name Rusa features 
among the far-fetched Rusgo-Urartian parallels 
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suggested to the author by Mr. N. A. Rast, 
while our old friends the Roxolani masquerade 
unashamed as ‘Radiant Alans’ or * Rus/ 
Alans’ to guit the whim of the moment. 

On the basis of a couple of patently wrong 
derivations (one of them a misguided attempt 
to derive the name of Tiflis or Tbilisi, capital 
of Georgia, from the Slavonio Teplice, a town 
in Czechoslovakia), we are invited on p. 7 to 
envisage a squad of Slavs moving purposefully 
around 800 8.0. from the North Caucasian 
plains through the mountain pass of Darial, 
pausing in Mingrelia near the Black Sea to 
build a castle which they dubbed ‘Gordi’, 
after Slavonic grad, and then moving on to 
erect another settlement, which they called 
Gordion, m Phrygia. ‘The argument may 
seem hypothetical ’, says Professor Vernadsky 
modestly ; ludicrous would not be too strong 
an epithet. Well may the author express a 
fear (p. 49) that his argumenta ‘ may still seem 
too technical for those readers who are not 
sufficiently interested in the deeper back- 
ground of Russian history’! The author 
presumes too much on his readers’ ignorance ; 
some of them at least are past the stage of 
swallowing such extravaganzas. 

Out of the ocean of error and confusion 
with which this volume is filled, we have 
scooped only a few drops by way of sample. 
Since all the individuals and many of the 
tribes and nations dealt with have been extinct 
for about.a thousand years, no statement made 
about them, however absurd, can harm them 
now. The sophisticated reader may even derive 
pleasure from some of the more fanciful 
pieces of lore crammed pell-mell into these 
pages, for the author has cast his net wide. 
But the prospective purchaser should not be 
led into mistaking this farrago of nonsense for 
& genuine contribution to learning. Or is this 
nothing but a veteran scholar’s practical joke 
on a large scale ? 

D. M. LANG 


H. W. Banery (ed.: Indo-Scythian 
studses, being Khotanese texts, Vol. 111. 
viii, 140 pp. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1956. 42s. 


This volume, the fourth major collection of 
Khotanese texts published by H. W. Bailey,! 
‘completes the publication of the Pans texts 
of the Pelliot collection ’ (p. v) and, in a sense, 
terminates the toilsome process of editorial 
labour undertaken by him some 25 years ago. 
Of the remaming documents it is said that ‘ it 
is hoped to publish these later' (p. v). These 


1 Khotanese texts, 1, Cambridge, 1945 
(KT, x); Khotanese Buddhist texts, London, 
1951 (KBT); Indo-Scythian studies, being 
Khotanese texts, II, Cambridge, 1954 (KT, 11). 
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pieces together with ‘a farther volume con- 
taining & study, transliteration, translation 
and commentary of the Hedin texts’ (p. vi) 
will make all of the known Khotanese text 
materials available. What remains to be done 
is tersely summed up as follows: ' Translation 
and Commentary are still needed, and a 
Lexicon is a requisite ' (p. v). 

To the readers of this journal it is hardly 
necessary to emphasize either the eminence 
of the editor in this field or the importance 
of the Khotanese materials. The results of 
Professor Bailey's work both as an editor and 
as an interpreter showing the significance of 
the Khotanese documents for Iranian and 
Vedio studies? are too well-known to require 
an even partie] account. 

The 75 texts (most of which are published 
for the first time) contained in this volume are 
of diverse nature and their length varies from 
less than a dozen 7o several hundred lines. 

Buddhist literature, in prose and verse, is 
represented by fragments or summaries of 
such texta as Avalokiteévara-dharani (no. 1); 
Vajracchedika (no. 6), first published by 
Sten Konow in Manuscript remains of Buddhist 
literature found in Eastern Turkestan, ed. A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle, 1 (Oxford, 1916), 214-88 ; 
Saddharmapusdarikasütra (no. 20, lines 17-21, 
and no. 22); a dialogue between Ary&valo- 
kiteévara and Bürrpütra hajvattevije pardme vi 

‘on (the subject af) prafnaparamita ' (no. 46) ; 
a stira text (no. 47) which runs parallel to no. 
21, lines 33 f., and no. 25, lines 25 f., and no. 
27, both in KBT, 91-8, 100-4 ; Bhaisajyaguru- 
stira (no. 53; Ernst Leumann, Buddhustische 
Literatur, nordarvach und deutsch [Leipzig, 
1920], 104-10, had previously published three 
other folios of the same text); and others. 

Other categoris include medical texte 
(nos. 5, 31, 34), oRoial documents, fragments 
of letters, love poems (nos. 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 
and 85 contain parallel passages of what seems 
to be one an3 the same poem), lyric verse 
(nos. 32, 41, 43), the Rama story (nos. 26-28 ; 
previously published, translated and anno- 
tated by Professor Bailey, BSOAS, x, 2, 1940, 
365-76; x, 3, 1941, 559-98), and several 
bilingual texte (nos. 40, 70 Chinese-Khotanese ; 
no. 83 Turkish-Kh»tanese [Bailey, BSOAS, x1, 
2, 1944, 290-86]; no. 52 Sanskrit-Khotanese 
[Bailey, BSOS, rx, 3, 1938, 521-43]). 

The problems raised by these and other 
Khotanese texte are, of course, numerous and 
manifold. Thsy range from the initial stage 
of matters of orthography and transliteration 
to the final utilization of the ready data they 


1 See for instance his articles ‘ Veda and 
Avesta’, University of Ceylon Review, xv, 
1957, 23-35, and ° The new Iranian materials 
from Turkestan ', Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institste, No. 39, 1958, 119-36. 
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contain for linguistic, historical and other 
purpcses. 

The very common di:critical mark, which 
consiste of the lower half =f a small cirele under 
an akgara and indicates in Later Khotariese 
for instance (1) voised é (written 4) and z 
(written s), and (2) the omission of certain 
phonemee such as م‎ {< 3) (py > pati-gausa 

‘(you should) hear’) cr (baysa- older balysa- 
‘Buddha’, kamgña cld=r kamalüa ‘on the 
head °) is rendered as in FT", عد‎ by a subscript 
curve, & practice preferible to the formerly 
used raised comma vs»sd in KT, 1 and KB”. 
What has been termed ‘ unetymological’ 
(KT, 1, ix), unhistoriszal “cee this volume, vi), 
or ‘ uberflussiger’’ anuavira (Ernst Leumann, 
Das nordarische (sckiscàe) Lehrgedicht des 
Buddhismus, [1933-6], xcii), has been trans- 
hterated by & subscript hook. The decision 
whether to write am or ¢ (um or q, eto.) resta 
‘on a theory of interpretation > (KBT, ix). 
Given the lack of any but general specifications 
of this theory ! and m the absence of facsimiles 
the consistent use of the subscript hook is & 
necessary diplomatic accessory. 

Now that the mam bulk of Khotanese 
materials is available th» study of grammar, 
lexicography, and text i-verpretation can be 
pushed further after Lzumann’s, Konow’s, 
and Bailey's own pionzer work. At the moment 
for practical purposes xicography comes, 
perhaps, first on the prority list. It will 
remain Professor Baile-’s permanent con- 
tribution to Iranian szcdies to have paved the 
way for such an under;aEmg. 


M. J. DRESDEN 


PuNYAVHAXAJI — {ed.): Angaviia 
(sotence of divinatio - through physical 
signs & symbols). (Prakrit Text 
Society Series, No. 1.) [iv], viii, 94, 
372 pp., front., 4 lates. Banaras : 
Praknt Text Society, 1957. (Distribu- 
ted by Motilal Banarasidass, Banaras. 
Rs, 21.) 


The Praknt Text Socie-y has made a happy 
choice in entrusting this -ublication, the firet 
of an ambitious series in which it is planned to 
include all the Svet&mb.ra canonical works 
and their Prekrit ccmrrentaries as well as 
other olassical Prakmi literature, to the care 
of Muni Punyavijayaji +o whose profound 
scholarship we are indebt-d for many editions 
of Jaina works. 

In his preface the odito- describes the seven 
manusaripts he used -n establishing the text, 
gives a brief note on t-e language (which 
deserves study), notes th= importance of the 


1 Bee for instance M. Leumann, Oriens, x, 
1957, 389. 
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Angavijja for cultural history, and expresses 
his opinion that in the absence of a commentary 
or until other treatises on Angaéãstra have 
been revealed and studied, no attempt at 
translation should be made. 

Naturally a work of this kind, partly in 
prose, partly in verse, and consisting largely 
of long series of enumerations presents peculiar 
difficulties of interpretation ; but everything 
possible has been done in this edition to make 
generally accessible the material it contains. 
As in other publications by the same editor 
the appendices offer a rich store of information. 
In the first he gives the text of a Sanskrit 
work on Áhgaéastra (with commentary) which 
he has discovered; unfortunately this frag- 
ment amounts only to 49 verses and the begin- 
ning and end are missing. The second appendix 
contains an index of the words of linguistic 
or oultural significance occurring in the 
Angavijja, the Sanskrit explanation being 
given wherever possible; whilst in the third 
are collected all the Prakrit verbal forms. 
The fourth lista the angas mentioned in the 
ninth adhyiya, in the first place alphabetically 
and, then agam, distributed into categories. 
The fifth—and perhaps the most important— 
groups under headings such as articles of food, 
clothing, ornaments, etc., the terms of cultural 
interest found in the work, the page references 
being noted. 

An introduction in English by Dr. Moti 
Chandra fails to reach the high standard set 
by Muni Punyavijayajt. In fact ıt does little 
more than reassemble, in rather haphazard 
fashion, the material given by the editor in his 
appendices, with the interpolation of some 
rather hazardous speculations. As a specimen 
of them one might quote the passage on p. 42 : 

“In the above list the names of certain 
foreign goddeases are of great interest. Apalà 
may be identifled with the Greek goddees 
Pallas Athene. Anà&dità is the Avestic goddess 
Anabita whose oult was later mixed with the 
cult of Nana or Nanaia. Airāņi may be the 
Roman goddess Irene. Ttimissakesi may be the 
nymph Themis from whom her son Evander 
learned his letters, Tidhani cannot be identified, 
Sálhmálipf may be identified with the moon 
goddess Selene. From what source this titbit 
of information in Angavijjé came is not 
known, but 1t must be fairly early when the 
Greek influence was not completely lost from 
North-Western India and Mathura.’ 

One would have thought that Dr. Moti 
Chandra had exhausted possble flights of 
fancy. Yet the Hindi bhümikä (apparently a 
paraphrase of the English introduction done 
by another hand) offers a further choice of wild 
guesswork. Here for comparison 1s the parallel 
passage (p. 61) put into English : 


' Apalà is known to be the Greek Pallas. 
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Athene and Apàdità the Iranian Anahita. 
Salimalini can possibly be identified with the 
Greek moon goddess Selene. The significance 
of Tidhani or Tidhip! is not clear. It may be 
the Indian form of the Roman goddess Diana. 
The name Airani also ocours on pages 205 and 
223. Ite identification is not certain. But in 
the list of ancient goddesses the name Aphro- 
dite is very close to it. If Airüni ii is to be 
read as Airüdi i$ this identification may be 
correct. The reading Rambha ti Missakesy itt 
would seem to have been changed because the 
name Misrakesi occurred earlier. In a manu- 
script available to Moti Chandra the reading 
Rabbham Timissikess tı was found. Here 
Timissikesi would seem to be the Greek 
goddess Artemis whilst Rabbha may perhaps 
be identafied with Ishtar, a very familiar figure 
in the ancient world and also called Rayi 
and Riya.’ 

The introductory material is completed by 
an interesting and valuable note on numerology 
from the pen of Dr. Agrawala. 

R. WILLIAMS 


SHANTARAM BHALOBANDRA Dro: His- 
tory of Jaina monachism from inscrip- 
tions and literature. (Deccan College 
Dissertation Series, 17.) [i], xv, 
655 pp. Poona: Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
1956. Rs. 20. 

One must begin by saying that this book is 
not in effect a history of Jaina monasticism ; 
it would, however, be unfair to criticize 1b 
because it fails fully to live up to its title. If 
we regard it rather as a collection of material 
to serve ın compiling such a history no praise 
18 too high for the industry with which Dr. Deo 
has searched the scriptures and assembled the 
data. He has rightly concentrated on the 
Svet&mbara canon though it might be noted 
that there is much evidence to be obtained 
from the voluminous later (particularly 
Digambara) writings on yati-dharma. And he 
has done an especial service in combating 
the old-fashioned view that Jainism had 
remained static over the centuries. 

The work is divided into sıx parts. The first 
gives an introductory survey of Indian 
monasticism in general and contains nothing 
strikingly new. The second, ‘the historical 
background to Jaina monachism °, is really 
a summary of the traditions and of references 
to Jaina monks in inscriptions. Part ur 
which in bulk amounts to about two-thirds 
of the book is a detailed and conscientious 
analyses of the texta, particularly the canonical 
texta, a special chapter being devoted to the 
order of nuns. It is here that the high standard. 
of acouracy makes Dr. Deo’s work particularly 
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valuable: he is at the same time fully aware 
of the unsatisfactory textual state of the Jaina 
dgamas and of the frequent uncertainties of 
interpretation. Part Iv, ‘Jaina monachism 
from epigraphs ’, again offers valuable material 
of a rather different kind: it is in effeot an 
alphabetical list of gacchas mentioned in 
inscriptions. Parts v and vr give only brief 
and rather inadequate conclusions; but the 
appendices include a summary of faulta 
committed by monks grouped under categories 
of punishments. The glossary of Sanskrit and 
Praknt terms is useful but the general index 
is far from complete. 

A few minor comments are perhaps worth 
making. The translation of technical terms is 
not always happy, and sometimes Prakrit and 
Sanakrit forms are used side by side: for 
example on p. 200 in an enumeration of the 
five kinds of knowledge we find manahparyiya 
following ohināna. Similarly on p. 17 the 
canonical writings are listed under their Prakrit 
titles and on p. 30 in the Sanskritized forms. It 
would have been better to standardize one 
form throughout. 

The choice of European authors quoted is at 
times rather surprimng. Thus Havelock Ellis 
18 dragged in by the skin of the teeth on p. 493. 
Mra. Stevenson whose Heart of Jainism, 
written from a Christian missionary stand- 
point, has enjoyed a totally undeserved reputa- 
tion in India is more than once cited, in 
particular on p. 440 for an unsubstantiated 
opinion on iconoclasm. It is at least consoling 
that Dr. Deo has not ignored Sohubring, but 
for the passages taken from Die Lehre der 
Jainas he has not been too well served by his 
translator: n. 37 on p. 221 is hardly an 
accurate rendering of the original. 

As an aside it might be pointed out that the 
name Yaáodeva Digamberarka ocourrmg in an 
inscription mentioned on p. 107 need not 
necessarily refer to a Jain. Digambara was 
quite a common epithet of Siva. 

E. WILLIAMS 


Epwarp Conze: Buddhist meditation. 
(Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West, No. 13.) 183 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1956. 
128. 6d. 

This book is admittedly written for the 
intelligent reader rather than for the expert. 
However, it is a moot point to decide where 
exactly ‘ intelligence ’ stops and ‘ expertness " 
begins or to what extent they are oo-extensive. 
Expertness on the part of the author is the 
hallmark of any adequate ‘ popular’ book on 
a 'non-popular' subject. To understand 
‘intelligently’ the author's expomtion, a 
certain measure of ‘expertness ° is therefore 
required on the vart of the reader. In any case, 
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& good ‘ popular’ book must equip the reader 
with the requisite mesna to gain expert know- 
ledge. An adequate, up-to-date, selected 
bibliography is a first requirement. This means 
that even the metho= of simplification can be 
applied only up to a paint, especially with 
regard to the use of مع‎ echnical terminology 
which gives shape to 3 particular science. 
Buddhist meditation, -n the triad Sila, samadhi, 
prajfà, stands literal” and figuratively in the 
centre of the Buddhiet doctrine. A great part 
of the enormously differentiated complex of 
ethical, psychological, aad metaphysical oon- 
cepts used in the H'nag&na Abhidharma as 
wel as in the Maha~ina Prajüápüramità 
literature can be directly or indirectly traced 
to these three. Trese many concepts are 
expressed by an مصعم‎ Sanskrit and Pali 
terminology which, im many instances, can be 
rendered into European languages only by 
approximation.  M-recver, there is by no 
means uniformity of erpression on the part 
of the different tranalr.to-s. To avoid confusion, 
it is therefore necessery to add between 
brackets, or to mentin in footnotes, the most 
important Sanskrit — Peli terms, and to list 
them in an index. Cn these two counts, 
terminology and biolicgraphy, Dr. Conze’s 
book is deficient, There is, indeed, a ‘ Glossary 
of technical terms’. However, anyone who 
reads in this glossary the lefinition : ‘ Stream- 
winner: The lowest kind of saint, who has 
just made contact vit the Unconditioned ’, 
or the definition : ° & daarma, or a ‘‘ dharmio 
constituent of the u1ivarse ” is a thing as it 
appears when viewed by wisdom’, may wonder 
what it is all about. 

In spite of these and other deficiencies, the 
book has no doukt ce-:in merits. It is 
luadly written and prcvides the reader with 
useful basic informarior. In the introduction 
the author describes the meaning and purpose 
of Buddhist meditation, its range and principal 
divisions, the literary sources, its connexion 
with modern psychocherapy, eto. (pp. 11-41). 
These topics are a zuile to the second part 
(pp. 45-173) which 2onsists of selections 
mainly taken from the Fali scriptures (Visud- 
dhimagga, eto.) arrengol under the heads: 
* Devotional exernisss ’, ‘ Mindfulness ’, 
‘Trance’, and ‘ WEdm ٠. 

D. FRIEDMAN 


DAMODAR DHARMANAND KOSAMBI: An 
tniroduction tc tke study of Indian 
history. lix, 534 pp., including 64 
photos. map [en end-papers]. Bom- 
bay: Popular Book Depot, 1956. 
Rs. 18 As. 12. 

This book was -ubished three years ago 

and has already resei-ed the attention of a 
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number of reviewers: among these two have 
wntten at considerable length and with con- 
siderable detail! Professor Kosambi does not 
clam to have written a history of India, but 
rather a modern approach to the study of 
Indian history, introducing new methods and 
standpomts. These arise from two main 
causes: first his acceptance of dialectical 
materialism, and second his own peculiar 
intellectual equipment. For Professor Kosambi 
casta down the barriers of specialization which 
to-day so often confine the scholar's mind, and 
disports himself in many different fields. Nor 
is the written word his only source: he draws 
much from his personal observations, whether 
it be of the tribal groups who still live * beyond 
my house on the boundary of Poona sity’ 
(p. 25), or of the Buddhist caves along the 
routes from Bombay to Poona (p. 247). For 
his purpose the Belsare family of potter 
craftsmen are no less valuable than more 
orthodox sources of historical information. 

Certainly the new history of India which he 
envisages, the history of the successive 
developments of her means and relations of 
production, is a marked departure from all 
previous versions, from James Mull’s History 
down to the History and culture of the Indian 
people. It is not only the accepted political 
history which must give way but also much 
of what has been generally regarded as India’s 
peculiar glory, her particular contribution, 
the history of her richly varied metaphysical 
and religious speculations. To the Westerner 
who قد‎ not already an Indologist and who is 
baffled by a prolferation of strange poly- 
syllabic names and seemingly sterile subtleties 
of reasoning (sterile if only because their 
connexions with his own main streams of 
knowledge are so tenuous), this new approach 
may not be as distressing as it is likely to prove 
for those who have been brought up in the 
established way. Indeed, it may even recom- 
mend itself on these grounds, for, while it is 
possible to fill a shelf with the copious modern 
exegesis of, for example, the Bhagavadgita, 
there has been a notable absence of books 
which attempted to titerpret India’s past 
upon objective lines and to account for the 
phenomenon of her civilization and her place 
in world history. For the Indologist it may 
serve as a cathartic for some outworn stereo- 
types, or at least provoke him to consider 
problems in a new light. 

The book opens with a short and regrettably 
incomplete discussion of scope and methods 
(chapter 1). There follows a brief chapter on 


! D. H. E. , JAOS, LXXVI, 3, 1957, 
220-7, and A. L. Basham, JESHO, 1, 8, 
1958, 888-47; also A. K. Warder's short 
review, JRAS, 1958, 94-5. 
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the prehistorio archaeology and the possibility 
of interpreting it in terms of modern tmbal 
societies. This technique 18 one which properly 
used can give useful resulte, but 16 must be 
recalled that ıt is essentially an interpretative 
technique which must follow the collection and 
description of archaeological data. Professor 
Kosambi does not elaborate the stages which 
precede the Late Stone Age, and his treatment 
appears to us to gloss over both their com- 
plexity and their potential mterest. Chapter 3 
deals with the Indus cities. The antecedents 
of this civilization are not discussed, but the 
consideration of its economic basis, particu- 
larly flood irrigation and agriculture, is of 
great interest, and may, 16 is hoped, inspire 
archaeologists to research in these fields. 
Chapter 4 deals with the early Aryans and 
their appearance ın India. Once again in the 
absence of constructive archaeologioal evidence 
this passage must remain highly speculative. 
Even so the evidence قد‎ sometimes forced to 
a limit, as when the presence of representations 
of bos indicus on Syro-Hittate seals of 
c. 1000 2.0. (not A.D. as printed on p. 83) 8 
used to postulate a recoil of Aryans from 
India to that area. Far earlier representations 
of the bos indicus m the Middle East suggest 
that it was by no means unknown there. On 
the other hand the old ' two wave’ theory fite 
récent archaeological evidence better than 
Professor Kosamb: suggests. Chapter 5 opens 
with a bitter attack upon recent anthropo- 
metric work in India. Many of the charges 
are well justifled but Professor Kosambi 
scarcely makes it clear whether he would dis- 
pense with anthropometry as a technique or 
pleads for ite more intelligent use. The chapter 
deals with the eastwards advance of the 
Aryans and leads up to the rise of Magadha. 
The two following chapters are perhaps the 
most satisfactory in the book. They illustrate 
the break-up of the earlier tribal units and the 
emergence of a new type of state. Once this 
has come into being it has a rapid evolution 
and the seeds of its decline are present almost 
from the first. The use of the Arihaéastra as a 
source book appears absolutely convincing, 
while the advocacy of Professor Kosambi's 
analysis of the punch-marked coins 18 most 
persuasive. Chapter 8 covers the centuries 
following the break-up of the Mauryan empire, 
and particularly streases the trading actavities 
of the S&tevühanas. It appears to us that 
insufficient attention is paid to the undoubtedly 
important external stimulus of the Roman 
trade. The final chapters deal with Indian 
feudaliam, first ‘from above’ and later ‘ from 
below ’, and carry the reader up to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Tt is to be hoped that this important 
and provoking work, which contains so many 
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new and controversial ideas, and which, 
however much it may be objected to, is bound 
to stimulate fresh ing, may be re- 
written, enlarged, and more fully documented. 
There are many places where the need for 
more extensive treatment and further delibera- 
tion can be felt. This reviewer has been some- 
what perplexed by Professor Kosambi’s 
ingenuity in extracting totems from most 
unhkely circumstances and feels that recent 
research has done nothing to bolster the earlier 
expectations of exclusively matriarchal periods. 
He has also been worried by the new im- 
portance of the Brahmin's role, which Pro- 
fessor Kosambi stresses more than once. He 
cannot see the sory of Baka Dalbhya (p. 126) 
as showing 'hcw brahmins could penetrate 
non-Aryan tribes, take over new oulte, and so 
ultimately help food-gatherers turn into food- 
producers’. Nor can he altogether accept the 
very interesting suggestion that the manipula- 
tion of the almanac gave brahminism a peculiar 
function in the early means of production 
(pp. 235-7). Finally there are some places 
which require major correction, notably the 
repetition of the old hoax which accompanied 
Speke’s discovery of the Nile headwaters 
(p. 230), a hoax which is fully discussed by 
Professor Ingalls in the review quoted. 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


A. K. Naram : The Indo-Greeks. xvi, 
204 pp., 6 plates, 3 maps. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1957. 428. 

For nesrly 2D years Sir William Tarn’s 
monumental study of the Greeks in Bactria and 
India has occupied a unique position in its 
field. Now Dr. Narain of Banaras Hindu 
University has undertaken a systematic review 
of the history, partioularly Tarn’s version of it, 
and has given us much to consider. His view- 
point, as an Indian scholar, has not un- 
naturally a new orientation and stands in 
marked contrast to that staunch Hellenism 
which has been noted in Tarn’s work. For 
Tarn the history of the Indo-Greeks was ° ari 
essential part af Hellenistic history’: for 
Dr. Narain it is ‘ a part of the history of India 
and not of the Hellenistic states ; they came, 
they saw, but India conquered `. 

Several reviewers have already considered 
the numismatic and. historical aspects of the 
book m some detail+ and I do not propose to 
dwell on them at length. When allis said and 
done this chapter of history remains, aa per- 
force it must until archaeology can provide & 
more solid foundation, a very slender thiead. 
To breathe life into the story calls for more 


1 Particularly G. K. Jenkins in Num. 
Chron, Xvu, 1957, 266-9, and A. H. Dani in 
JAS(Pak), r, 1657, 197-200. 
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than a skeletal chronolagy of royal names; it 
calle for a rediscovery of broader, humana, 
factors. It seems to us taat geography provides 
an essential key to mary of these factors, ard 
it is to be regrested that this aspect of 
Dr. Naram’s work has aot been given greater 
attention. Perhaps it is that the political 
historian, the student of past politics, too 
often neglecta the gecgraphy and can play 
chess with place-names and peoples, ignorirg 
their geographical anc human significarcs. 
Thus Dr. Narain can think of the Ghazni 
area as northern Arechosia, an extensian 
which is neither justified by texts nor supported 
by modern geography. These ancient regional 
names must have hac precise connotations 
linked, no doubt, not to lines marked upon 
maps but to cities, centres of population, 
olusters of villages and the agricultural lancs 
they worked. Thrs sich names may hare 
remained fixed for milleania. This is strikingly 
suggested by the close ocincidenoe of the names 
of zhe Achaemenid satrapies given by 
Hercdotus and those recorded in the Achae- 
menid insoriptions. ^ 3ogdis, for example, 
signified the valley of the Zarafashan river, 
from Bukhara to Mug via Samarkand and 
Panjikent, as the Arab geographers well knew. 
Again, Margiana must >e conceived in terms 
of tke oities and settlements of the delta of 
the Murghab river and the Merv oasis. Tarn’s 
‘greater Margiana' is hard to comprehend. 
Likewise, cities must utimately be identified 
with anaient settlements. For Dr. Narain 
Nysa remains almost mythical, although t5 
Masaon and the Soviet az chaeologista who hava 
during the past 20 yeacs excavated the city 
and discovered many Parthian remains, in- 
cluding numerous osraka, it must have every 
aspect of reality. Centres of population ars 
not, generally, hard to associate with names, 
although the mystery &irounding such sites 
as Sagala remains. Thie case, however, rather 
indicates the absence of purposeful field 
research than defeat, foran the light of modern 
knowledge a determined search for Menander’s 
capital would almost certainly yield resulte. 
Once such centres have been discovered and 
named again, it is not an umpossible task to 
determine the various rcutes which link them. 
However, consideration must be given to the 
nature of the terram. Eere too Dr. Narain is 
sometimes incorrect, as when he proposes to 
take the Northern Rai fom the Upper Ili to 
Kashgar, via the Tersk 2ass. Such a route is 
most improbable snes tLe pass lies north-wes; 
of Irkesh-tam and, acco-cing to Stein, is still 
much frequented in -ravelling thence to 
Ferghans. For the route postulated there are 
several alternative pases lying well to the 
east and no more d-ficult to oross. Indeed, 
on Map 111 the Terek is boated some 150 miles 
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north-east of ite actual situation to remove the 
improbability of the statement. The exact 
signification of terms for mountain ranges 15 
less easy to discover. This being so, Paropani- 
sadae had perhaps a general meaning akin 
to the modern Hindu-kush, but it can surely 
have never possessed the extremely localized 
meaning of the Kabul valley which it is here 
given (p. 28). Certamly Strabo’s reference 
(v1.50) seems to support a wider usage. In 
view of ite loose meaning it 1s also doubtful 
whether the modern historian should re- 
peatedly use the term in the language of 
military conquest, Finally, travellers’ terms 
may be both vague and misleading, and it is 
surely more than the texte can offer to expect 
a single precise mgnification for the vague 
Chi-pin. 

We have criticized this aspeot of The Indo- 
Greeks because this is obviously an important 
book, providing as it does a critical com- 
mentary upon Tarn. The book's merits remain 
and ita author is to be congratulated upon its 
production. 

F. R. ALLOHIN 


GIUSEPPE Tucor: Preliminary report on 
two gotentific expeditions in Nepal. 
(Berie Orientale Roma, x. Materials 
for the study of Nepalese history and 
culture, t.) vin, 153 pp., 28 plates. 
Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1956. 


Professor Tacai’s book consists of two distinot 
parts: the firat gives a brief account (‘ notes 
of travel ’) of his journeys through districts of 
western Nepal, mainly the upper Kali Gandakt 
valley and the upper Bheri; the second is a 
most important historical discussion, based 
on certain inscriptions, of a Himalayan 
dynasty with the royal name of Malla, which 
held sway over both western Nepal and the 
neighbouring districts of western Tibet from 
the end of the twelfth century to the second 
half of the fourteenth. The first part iteelf 
comprises two journeys, made in 1952 and 
1954. A fuller and more personal description 
of the 1952 journey was published by Professor 


` Tucci in 1958 under the title of Tra giungle e 


pagode. ‘Fhe 1954 journey, however, has not 
yet been desoribed in any detail, and this 
is a pity, because these areas are so little 
known, that almost any observations of a 
scholarly traveller are of the greatest interest. 
In the present brief account Professor Tucci 
haa also inoluded several useful excerpts from 
local biographies (rnam-ihar). I venture to 
disagree only over his identification of certain 
Tibetan place-names with the names whioh 
appear on the Survey of India maps of Nepal. 
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dGe-dKar does not correspond with Tegar 
(p. 14, fn.), but is in fact the monastery still 
known as 'Ge-kar' or ‘Lo Ge-kar', which 
stands just above Māhärang and to the south- 
west of Mustang. It is a very fine monastery 
indeed, but 1s not shown on the SI maps. 
Phye-legs cannot be Ghiling, for which the 
correot Tibetan spelling is dGe-glim. Mis- 
leading as the Burvey of India names usually 
are in these Tibetan (bhotiad) areas, they are 
never quite so ttterly confounding as this. 
Tshe-rog (p. 18) is Chhairoghon just below 
Marpha on the left bank of the Kali Gandaki, 
where there is still an important monastery. 
I shall myself be publishing a list, as complete 
as posatble, of amended place-names for the 
Tibetan areas covered by my own journey of 
1956. Professor Tucc: refers to the prevalence 
of bon-po communities 1n Charka, Tarap, and 
Pale (pp. 25-35). The centre of this particular 
form of Tibetan religion is actually the 
monastery of bSam-glin near Phijorg&on very 
much further north. 

The second part of Professor Tucci’s book 
is certainly of the greatest value. Wherever 
he travels, he is sure to find somothing of special 
importance, in this case two inscriptions at 
Dullu (approximately half-way between Jumla 
and the Indian frontier), which were set up 
in the reign of a king Prthvimalla in the mid- 
fourteenth century. One of them lists two 
royal genealogies, those of Gu-ge up to the 
time of its fusion with Pu-hrans and those of 
Semjà, the capital of this Himalayan Malla 
dynasty, which had control also of Pu-hrans. 
This capital Professor Tucci identifies con- 
vinoingly with the present-day village of Sijà 
a few miles north-west of Jumla. He is also 
able to identify tho Indian-type names of the 
Gu-ge kings, as they appear on the Dullu 
inscription, with the Tibetan forms of the same 
names as they are known from the Tibetan 
chronicles. He has made some interesting 
deductions concerning the relationship of 
Buddhism and Hinduism in this newly dis- 
covered kingdom. We are at least sure that 
Buddhism (of Indian inspiration) still existed 
in what is now western Nepal as late as the 
fourteenth century. The land of Zhang- 
zhung, its location and alternative names are 
discussed ; in this Professor Tucci resumes 
consideration of a problem, which he began 
long ago in Indo-Tibeiica, I. I would only 
question whether written documents in the 
language of Zhang-zhung have in fact been 
found in Central Asia (p. 107). This was just 
an idea of F. W. Thomas, which to my know- 
ledge has not yet been substantiated. He gavo 
no valid reason for naming as Zhenp-zh 
the fragmenta of some early Tibetan dialect, 
which he edited in JRAS, 1933, 405-10. He 
has also named Zhang-zhung yet another MS 
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(Stein MS fragment no. 43) of the India 
Office Library. 
D. L. SNELLGBOVE 


Luorano Perron: Mediaeval history of 
Nepal (c. 750-1480). (Serie Orientale 
Roma, x. Materials for the study of 
‘Nepalese history and culture, 3.) xi, 
238 pp., table. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1958. L. 5000. 


Professor Petach has achieved his main 
purpose in writing this book, namely to place 
on & more seoure footing the chronological and 
political framework of Nepalese medieval 
history. His chief sources of information have 
been the colophons of about 230 manusoripte, 
a few ingoriptions, and two ancient genealogies 
(vamédvali). One of these was already known 
of from Cesil Bendall’s ‘ History of Nepal 
and the surrounding kingdoms ', J ASB, LXXI, 
1908, 1-32, reprinted as an historical introduc- 
tion to Hara Prasad Süstri's Catalogue of ... 
MSS belongsng to the Durbar Library, Nepal. 
The second one, or rather a fragment of it, 
was found by Professor Petech himself in the 
private library of Field-Marshal Kaher- 
Shamsher in Kathmandu. The colophons with 
their precise dates and unambiguous references 
to the ruling king or kings have enabled him 
to control and interpret the traditional accounts 
of the genealogies, so that now, except for 
one or two doubtful periods, the lines of the 
royal dynasties zrom the eighth to the fifteenth 
centuries are tolerably olear. It 18 & pains- 
taking and masterly piece of scholarship. The 
elassio work on Nepal is still that of Sylvain 
Lévi (Paris, 19C5, 8 volumes), of which vol. a 
consists of a history. Professor Petech’s 
work now serves as an essential guide-line, 
along which Lévis more voluminous acoount 
with ita rather bewildering digressions can 
more easily be controlled. For example Pro- 
fessor Petech’s account of Nanyadeva’s inva- 
sion is limited to the known facts; also it was 
sufficient to dismiss with & few words the false 
genealogies invented by later chroniclers on 
behalf of Jayasthitimalla (pp. 51-3). One 
may compare Lévi’s account (Le Népal, 1, 
188-205, and 220-2). 

Of special interest is Professor Petech's 
recognition (p. 102) of the Khasiya king 
Jayatári, who invaded Nepal in 1288 and 
1290, with the Jitárimalla of the Dullu inscrip- 
tion discovered by Professor Tuoci (Bee above, 
p. 377) Another important event is the 
cataclysmio invasion of the Valley by Muslims 
in 1346-7, to which two inscriptions bear 
witness (pp. 118-19). Professor Petech also 
explains satisz&otorily the curious mistake 
made by Chinese missions to Nepal 1n 1387-8 
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and 1391 of assuming that Madana-Rima, 
the younger of two brother-ministers m Pitan, 
was the king of Nepal (p. 204). 

I draw attention 20 a few small painta 
which seem to me rather misleading. Tho 
inscription quoted by Professor Petech on 
p. 88 (no. 16) is not on a statue of Dipankara 
nor on the eastern Agoxka castya of Patan. 
He has mistaken this particular cattya, which 
stands just north of the Guita-bahé, with the 
real eastern Asoka caya, which stands 
outside Pātan to tha left of the Lubhu road. 
The inscription is actually cut into the base 
of the httle inset Aksobhya image on the 
eastern side of the Guita-bah& caya. The 
reference to a coppar-plate inscription in the 
Wu-wa Bahi (p. 135) is hardly sufficient. This 
18 m fact the Woku-biha-bahi, viz. the sub- 
sidiary court of the Woku-báhà (Rudravarna- 
mahavihara). These smaller vikdras are 
already difficult encugk to locate, and m 
referring to them we should perhaps give both 
the local Newari as well as the Sanskrit name. 
Of the Ibüh&-bühi (p. 168) I am stall uncertam. 
Also there is no god Ran (?) (p. 118). Cattyas 
like images are known generally as dyo ` god’ 
by Newars, and the partisular cattya, on which 
Professor Petech’s quoted inscription is set, 18 
still named nowadays Cilamdyo. The earlier 
form of this name appears in line 11 of the 
inscription. The evidence he gives for locating 
Kailásaküta ' ın the district of Patan ' (p. 200) 
is fer from compelling. The hil-top above 
Pasupati, which is even now known as Kailüsa, 
is still the most likely place. Much of chapter v 
is really superfluous and altogether a different 
standard of scholarsiip from the rest of this 
exoellent book. 

D. L. BNELLQROVE 


Hans H. FRANEEL (comp.): Catalogue 
of translations Jrom the Chinese dynastio 
histories for the period 220-960. (East 
Asia Studies, Institute of Interne- 
tional Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia.  Chinsse Dynastic Histories 
Translations, Supplement: No. 1.) 
[i], 295 pp Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. 34.50. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. 34s.) 
This book sete ovt to list translations into 

English, French, aad German of extracts from 

the 16 'dynastio histones’ extending from 

the San kuo chth to the Hein wu tas shih. The 
arrangement of the catalogue follows the 
chapters of the original works, which are quoted 
by references to the po-na-pén edition ; it هد‎ 
thus possible to ascertain very quickly whether 
a translation of & particular passage in these 
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histories features in the catalogue; transla- 
tions of passages which are less than 26 
characters long are not included in the entries, 
which number over 2,000. Indexes of the 
translators, and of proper names and subjects, 
follow the main catalogue. Material is included 
which was contributed by Mrs. Davidson, who 
was working under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Far Eastern Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and by Pro- 
feasor Helmut Wilhelm of the University of 
Washington. 

, The value of this book depends on ita 
accuracy and its degree of completeness, and 
it is therefore regrettable that there is no 
clear indication of the extent of the material 
worked through by the compilers. There is no 
means of checking whether a potential source 
of translation has been considered systemati- 
cally, and no date is provided, other than that 
of publication, to indicate when the work was 
completed ; the first and last numbers of the 
periodical publications consulted are not 
specified. 

It is stated in the introduction that an 
endeavour has been made ‘ to include transla- 
tions made from texts other than the Histories 
which duplicate passages in them '. However, 
translations made from compilations such as 
the Txt chih Pung chien or T’ung chien kang 
mu are not necessarily imcluded, and there is no 
reference ın the index of translators to de Mailla, 
one of the pioneers of this type of work, whose 
Histoire générale de la Chine of 1777 (based 
on the T"ung chien kang mu) has been quoted 
by historians from the time of Gibbon to that 
of Cordier. The choice of material rightly 
includes literary pieces incorporated into the 
chéng shih such as Han Yu’s essay on the bone 
of the Buddha, for which there are no less 
than 13 entries; it is one of these which 
constitutes the only extract listed from Wieger’s 
Textes historiques. Solomon’s translation of 
the Shun-tsung shih-lu is rightly included, 
although this text is strictly not a member of 
the chéng shih olass. 

The reason why the period 220-960 was 
chosen for treatment in this way is not stated, 
and the value of the book as a tool for research 
workers, or for recommendation to students 
at an earlier stage, would have been greatly 
enhanced had entries been included for trans- 
lations made from the Shih chs, Oh ten Han shu 
and Hou Han shu. It is observed ın the intro- 
duction that ‘ the accounts of foreign countries 
have received more attention from translators 
than other sections of the Histories’ and it is 
not surprising that a high proportion of the 
entries in the catalogue are concerned leas with 
aspects of the history of China as such, than 
with aspects of Chinese culture and China’s 
relations with her neighbours. It is no fault 
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of the compiler that the catalogue, which is 
designed as a specialists’ research tool but will 
algo, it is hoped, be consulted by historians 
from other fields, may leave the latter with a 
false impression of the contents of the ‘ dynastic 
histories’. Had the three earlier histories 
been treated in the catalogue; such an 1mpres- 
sion would have been rectified to some extent, 
88 there would have been brought to attention 
the massive works from the pens of Chavannes 
and Dubs, which constitute some of the longest 
consecutive passages from the ‘dynastic 
histories’ to have found their way into the 
English or French readers’ library. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


BURTON Watson : Ssu-ma Chien, grand 
historian of China. xi, 276 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press ; 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 40s. 


This study of the man who may fairly be 
called the founder of the great tradition of 
Chinese historiography, is offered to a wider 
audience than the average specialized sino- 
logical work It introduces to the American and 
English readıng public the writer of the Sinh 
cht or ‘ Records of the historian ’, a book that 
next: to the Classics themselves has been one 
of the most influential prose writings in China 
for the past two millennia. As Dr. Watson 
rightly says, the existence of Chavannes’ 
partial translation into French, which was 8 
landmark in the history of Western sinology 
when ıt was published in the years 1895-1905, 
does not in any way preclude a further study in 
English now. 

Dr. Wateon begins with an impressionistic 
account of Chinese history up to the time of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, in order to place him in his 
proper background. He then translates the 
autobiographical chapter of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
history, complementing ıt with Pan: Ku's 
additions in the Han shu. In further chapters 
he discusses the beginnings of Chinese historio- 
graphy, the form of the Shih cht, which started 
the pattern for the long line of Chinese standard 
dynastic histones, and the thought and style 
of Ssu-ma Chen. He has spent a long time 
in Kyoto, and leans heavily on the results of 
recent Japanese scholarship (his references to 
Chinese and Western scholarship are less 
extensive). This is all to the good and provides 
him with a firm basis. He presents a sympa- 
thetic and readable account of Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
and has much that 1s of interest to say about 
the development of Chinese historiography. 
Yet there are some aspeots of the work that 
are not entirely satisfying. 

Dr. Watson states in his introduction that 
he has ‘deliberately chosen to ignore certain 
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aspects of the historiography of the Shih cht, 
suoh as the complex and difficult question of 
the sources upon which Ssu-ms Ch'ien based 
his work’, exousing himself with becoming 
modesty for what ‘may constitute a serious 
defect’ on the grounds of limitations of 
knowledge and ability of which he is conscious. 
After such a disclaimer it is difficult to criticize 
him in these respects, yet one cannot help 
feeling that he has set his sights too low. If 
he had tried to come to grips with more of the 
philological problems which his subject 
presents it would not merely have improved 
his work in these technical aspeote but would 
have brought many of his discursivo judgments 
into much sharper focus. His account of China 
up to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's day is a clear, easily 
intelligible presentation for the non-specialist, 
but it is certainly oversimplified and too often 
the cracks are papered over with generaliza- 
tions that need to be subjected to much closer 
testing on the sources. This is also true of his 
other ohapters. 

Dr. Watson includes a considerable amount 
of translation. Besides Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
biography he includes as an appendix selected 
passages from the body of the Shih chs which 
illustrate Ssu-ma Ch'ien's ideas about history. 
He has endeavoured to put his translation 
into English rather than a barbarous, square- 
bracket jargon and in general it reads easily 
and well. Unfortunately the standard of 
accuracy is not as high as one could wish. It 
is rather surprising that, although he uses the 
excellent Japanese edition of the Shih cht 
by Takikawa, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted the Japanese translations of the Sh 
chs of which there are several. If he had done 
so he could certainly have saved himself from 
many errora. To give only a few examples at 
random : 

p. 184. ‘Scholars frequently speak of the 
Five Emperors of antiquity.’ The text reads 
HR & FET m R and means 
‘Scholars have long since frequently spoken 
of the Five Emperors '. The Japanese transla- 
tion in the SAiki kokujikai has * Gakusha Sku 
Gotei o tonauru koto Aisashtkt izen yori seri’. 

In the next sentence E "Ej حم‎ means 
‘ hesitated to spask of them’ (‘kore o yi 
koto o habakareri’); not as Dz. Watson has 
it, ‘ find it difficult to accept them ’. 

p. 188. ‘ King Wu, had taken up the tablets 
of rule [my italics] from his father.’ XK Æ 
in this passage means of course ‘ wooden 
ancestral tablet’ and the translation means 
‘King Wu was carrying in his chariot (S) 
the ancestral tablet of his father King Wen’. 
(The Japanese translation ‘ Seihaku no mokuzd 
o kuruma no ue in nosete' 18 here not exact 
because the tablets were not ‘ images ’.) 
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p. 189. ' He ate without regret the poorest 
food." The text reads XN BE AK ER ‘He 
could not even manage to satisfy his hunger 
with husks and chaf’. The Japanese reads 
' Kasu ya nuka sura no jübun hara ni mitasu 
koto atawazu '. 

In other cases where the translation is not 
actually wrong insufficient attention has been 
paid مت‎ the effect of the English words chosen. 
For example, on p. 170 Dr. Watson gives a 
somewhat confused ascount of one of Yang 
Hesiung's commenta on Beu-ma Ch'ien. The 


passage reads 4 S F Rd F Fe dh, 1F 
E S R, Eki, TF REE EB 


A Hi, and I translato, ‘Great love that 
could not bear, that was Tzu-oh'ang (Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien). Chung-n: (Confu»ius) had great love, 
it was love of righteousness. Tzu-ch’ang 
had great love, it was love of what was extra- 
ordinary '. The commentetors explain that, in 
contrast to Confuoius who both praised the 
good and reproved tae bad, Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
only praised good points and ignored bed. He 
could not bear to omit even stories which were 
unworthy to be handed down as models to 
later ages. Dr. Watson refers to the passage 
thus: ‘Yang Hsiung remarks . . . “ Tzu- 
oh’ang [Ch'ien] had great love; it was a love 
for the strange’. '' Great love that could not 
endure, that was Txu-ch‘ang”’. He omits 
the middle sentence of the passage and reversas 
the order of the other zwo. This unnecessarily 
obscures the purport of the whole passage. 
Moreover, by translating jen by ‘endure’ 
rather than ‘bear’ he :nvites the unwary 
reader to suppose that it means ‘last’. This 
musleading effect is rendered more likely by 
Dr. Wateon’s next eentence, ‘One theory is 
that it means that Ch’ien’s many tales and 
stories were “ not worthy " of being handed 
down as models’. The commentator he refers 
to does not, however, mean that Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's work as a whole is unworthy to be 
handed down but razher, as I have indicated 
above, that Ssu-ma Ch'ien'a history was faulty 
as compared to that cf Confucius because he 
could not bear to leave out stories that were 
unworthy to be recorded. There is no real 
conflict between the commentators, In his 
further . discussion Dr. Watson comes to 
approximately the mght conclusion about the 
intention of Yang Hsiung's oritioism but in 
the process he gives himself. unnecessary 
trouble. ` 

Dr. Watson’s interpretation of the expres- 
sions bung-yen and k'ung-wen (literally : 
‘empty words’, ‘empty writing’) must, I 
think, be taken up, as he lays some stress on 
it and it is contrary to accepted views. The 
key pessage is a saying attributed to Confucius 
by Ssu-ma Ch'ien and, in different worda, by 


à + 


"^ apna, 
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Tung Chung-shu, which purporte to express 
the motive behind Confucius’ editing of the 
‘Spring and autumn annals’. In Ssu-ma 
Chen's version it reads: FR fik Wü Z 
ZR FR FE E FR 1T HF SR 
B] 3E B] ain which is translated by Nivison 
as ‘I had thought of setting forth my ideas 
in abstract sayings but have decided that ıt 
would be more cogent and explicit to manifest 
them through actual events '. It could perhaps 
be rendered more literally, * If Ihad wished to 
Bet them (my ideas) forth in abstract sayings, 
it would not have been as good as the cogenoy 
and explicitness of manifesting them through 
actual events’. Tung Chung-shu’s version is 


BBRLAB Katt HH 
TE Dp H ‘I considered that to manifest 
them in abstract words would not be as 
good as the breadth, depth, incisrveness, and 
clarity of actual events’. Dr. Watson wishes 
to translate the first passage as, ‘ If I wish to 
set forth my theoretical judgments, nothing 
is as good as illustrating them through the 
depth and olarity of past affairs’, and the 
second as, ‘I believe that in illustrating 
theoretical judgments nothing is as good as 
the depth and clarity of past affairs’. Apart 
fn ee ee ad uk db a. 
grammatically possible (>. Ji] is not the 


same as JE Ap; Dr. Watson ignores tho 
XZ, after HE in the first passage and H, 
in the second) it is not necessary to make this 
interpretation, as Dr. Watson believes, in 
order to understand Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s other 
uses of k'ung-yen and k’ung-wen. 

It is true that in another passage Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien puts into Hu Sui's mouth the statement, 
‘In the time of Confucius there was no en- 
lightened ruler at the top and [worthy men] 
beneath could not obtain employment. There- 
fore he wrote the “Spring and autumn 
handing down “empty words” to 
give judgments on conduct and propriety 
{li and i) and to be a model for some future 
king’, referring to the ‘ Annals’ themselves 
as Fung-wen. But the ‘Spring and autumn 
annals’ could be looked at from two points 
of view. Compared to an abstract discourse, 


' they could be said to have ‘the cogenoy and 


explicitness of actual events’; compared to 
the actual government of a sage on the throne, 
they were ‘mere words’. I see no difficulty 
in supposing that Ssu-ma Ch’ien refers now to 
one and now to the other aspect. The other 
passages that Dr. Watson quotes can all be 
interpreted satisfactorily in some such way by 
taking k’ung-yen to mean ' mere words’. 

My remarks on Dr. Watson’s book no doubt 
seem rather critical. I should like to make it 
clear that there are many things that I greatly 
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appreciate in it. He has a real enthusiasm 
and love for Ssu-ma Chen and will un- 
doubtedly convey this to many Western 
readers who had never heard of one of China’s 
greatest historians. We shall look forward to 
the further volume of selected translations 
from the Shih chi which he promises. 


E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


Lro Mau-Tsar: Die chinesischen Nach- 
richten zur Geschichte der Ost-Turken 
(T'u-büe). (Gottinger Asiatische For- 
sohungen, Bd. 10.) 2 vols.: [viii], 
484 pp. ; [v], 485-831 pp., map, table. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 

"DM. 60. 


Whereas turcologiste and students of Central 
Asia, as well as sinologists, have been well 
served by Chavannes' monumental Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) Occideniaux, first 
published in 8t. Petersburg in 1903, with & 
supplement in T"oung Pao, v, 1904, nothing 
simular has been available for the Eastern 
Turks, who were much more important, at 
least as far as the Chinese were concerned. 
Scholars who could not make use of the 
original texta have had to rely on works such 
as the Russian translations of Bichurin (1851), 
and Stanislas Julien, * Documente historiques 
sur les Tou-kioue’, Journal Astatique, 1864, 
which, however valuable in their time, are 
unsatisfactory by the standards of to-day. We 
must therefore be very grateful to Dr. Liu 
for providing us with versions of the principal 
texts concerning the Eastern Turks from the 
relevant standard histories, including not only 
the various ‘ T'u-chüeh lieh-chuon’ but also 
excerpts gathered from the basio annals and 
biographies, and in addition some material 
from outside the histories. Even for those who 
read Chinese it will be very valuable to have 
this material all gathered together. The trans- 
lation is accurate and reliable, it is annotated, 
and a full index is provided following the 
excellent example set by Chavannes. 

This being said, it must be admitted that, 
useful as the work is certain to be, it has some 
disappointing features, It would be unreason- 
able to complain that not all the available 
Chinese material on the Eastern Turks is 
included. Dr. Liu, who has evidently worked 
with restricted hbrary facilities ın post-war 
Gottingen, promises to fill in one of the most 
important gaps by publishing, as Chavannes 
did, an additional work containing the relevant 
passages from the T's'e-fu ylan-kuei, a book 
not previously available to him. Yet even 
making allowances for the difficulties of 
obtaining books, it is surprising to find the 
author translating a memorial by Ch'en Teu-ang 
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from the ‘Pien-i tien’ of the Ku-chin Pu- 
shu chi-ch’ eng, especially in view of his strictures 
on Julien for using this late encyclopedia as a 
source. Dr. Liu refers to Ch'en Tzu-ang's 
collected works under the title Ch’en shth-i cht 
which they beer in the Sswk'u ch'uan-shu 
teung-mu, but seems not to be aware that they 
are available under tho title Oken Po-yü 
wen-chi in the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k’an, to which he 
appears to hav» aooess since he cites other 
books from it. i 

His dependeroe on the P'u-shu chi-ch’eng 
no doubt explains the fact that only this 
memorial قد‎ included, although, in spite of its 
title, it is mainly, concerned not with the 
T'u-chüeh proper but with the Nine Surnames 
or Toquzoghuz. (Ree Iwasa  Beirhiró, 
* Tokketasu no fukkó nı tguite ', Iwasa Seiichiro 
kd (1936), esp. p. 125—this article is referred 
to by Dr. Liu an p. 597 but without the title 
of the book of which it forms part and it 
is not included in hus bibliography ; see also 
E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘Some remarks on the 
Toquzoghuz problem’, Ural-Aliaische Jahr- 
bucher, xxvm, 1956, 87.) Ch’en Tzn-ang's 
works contain a number of other pieces relating 
to Turkish affairs which Dr. Liu ignores since 
they do not happen to be included in the 
T^u-shu chi-ch eng. 

His dependerce on the Ch'ing encyclopedia 
is revealed in other ways as well, for the two 
passages from the Ta Pang ch'uang-yeh ch'i- 
chichu which Ee translates are precisely those 
in ‘the enovolopedi& and other references to 
the Turks in this work are ignored. In his 
general account of the relations between China 
and the Turks Dr. Liu more than once gives 
the ‘ Pien-i tien ' as his ultimate authority for 
a statement. 

It is to be hoped that eventually Dr. Liu 
or someone else will proceed further with 
gathering together material from the literary 
works of T’ang writers, as found in separate 
collections or in anthologies such as the Wen- 
yuan ying-hua or in the Chuan T'ang wen. 
It might not be necessary to translate ıt all— 
in many cases a careful resumé would be 
sufficient, or perhaps even more useful—but 
there is a great deal that can be added in 
detail to our knowledge of the Turks and their 
relations w:th the Chinese from such sources. 

It is also to be regretted that Dr. Liu has 
not used more criticism in handling his basic 
texts. Hs claims to have compared the 
chapters in the dynastic histories with the 
T’ung-tien but he does not in fact note the 
by no means insignificant differences between 
the texts of the T’ung-tien and the Chiu Tang 
shu. On one such case seo E. G. Pulleyblank, 
T'oung Pao, xur, 1952, $47 ff. In this instance 
a further parallel exists in the Chen-kuan 
cheng-yao, and the biography of Li Ta-hang 
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in the Chiu T'ang sku (cot inoluded among the 
biographies from whiol excerpts have been 
made by Dr. Liu) should also be consulted. 
Since Chinese histarica. works are made up 
by ‘patching togecher previously existing 
written sources, suca textual comparisons can 
be vary important for xevealing the nature of 
this underlying mazerıel. 

Another importart o-nission is the informa- 
tion in the geographica. chapters of the Teng 
histories about the prefectures get up to govern 
the T’u-chueh. Chavanaes included the corre- 
sponding material cn tae Western Turks. 

Unlike Chavannes Dr. lau makes little 
attempt to deal with the problem of foreign 
names and other words He repeate some old- 
established identificatiens but does not try. to 
be either critical o> ccmplete in this regard. 
This قد‎ perhaps justifiable for one who does 
not know Turkish bnt ene wonders whevher it 
would not have been possible for him to seek 
the help of an export. At the very least, it 
would have been usefu. to molude Karlgren’s 
reconstructed Ancient -eadings for characters 
appearing m such words. As it is, it will be 
very tedious for non-rinologists to establish 
the probable pronur:oia-10ns of such characters, 
especially since chacactars are sometimes given 
in the index but somet.mes only in the notes. 
Dr. Liu has not always fully ütihzed the 
latest work in the fiecl. Thus he mentions 
Boodberg’s criticism o: Hirth’s old identifica- 
tions of Tolos with T’1ch-lo and (Syr-)Tardush 
with Hsueh-yen-t'a bu. he ignores Boodberg's 
very convincing suggestion, already anticipated 
by Thomsen, that Tardu3 and 'Tolos were not 
tribal names but organizational names for 
western and eastern livisions of a Turkish 
state. (Bee P. A. Boolserg, ‘ Three notes on 
the T’a-chueh Turks , Semitic and oriental 
studies presented to Wiliam Popper, Berkeley, 
1951—Dr. Liu quotes zhis article only from a 
review in OLZ, xurx, 0/10, 1954: could he 
not have found some means to consult the 
article itself? See abo E. G. Pulleyblank, 
Urcl-Altaische Jahrbucaer, xxvi, 1956, 36-8.) 
This interpretation th-cws much light on the 
confused picture one gets from Chinese sources 
of the internal structure of the nomad empires 
and hence is not merely a matter of philological 
detail. 

Although Dr. Liu -xplieitly disclaims the 
title of historian, he includes a section of 
80 pages entitled ‘Tu-kue und China’ in 
which he deals with tae diplomatic. military, 
economie, and cultural relations between 
China and the Tu-ks. He has compiled and 
conveniently 'tabulat«d information about 
em oassies in both directions and about raids 
by the Turks on the Chinese frontier. The 
other information he has assembled under 
these various headings is very useful, One 
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especially appreciates his illustration of what 
might be called turcomanie among Chinese 
literati by two poems of Po Chu-i, who erected 
a yurt in his courtyard and enjoyed spending 
winter evenings in its warmth. When it 
comes to drawing conclusions, however, 
Dr. Liu's lack of historical perspective is 
certainly & hindrance, for he presents on the 
whole a static picture. Though there were no 
doubt constant features, the relataons between 
the Chinese and the Turks developed and 
changed greatly m the 200 years between the 
first rise of the T’u-chueh and their disappear- 
ance as a major political entity. Chinese 
policy on the Turkish question also changed 
with circumstances and was, for example, very 
different in the sixth century when North 
China was weak and divided, in early T'ang 
when Li Shih-mm had established his world 
empire and aspired to be accepted as Heavenly 
Kaghan over the nomads os well as Son of 
Heaven over the Chinese, and again later in 
the first half of the eighth century when China 
was again strong and expansive but more 
exclusively Chinese in outlook. 

Dr. Liu's account of the development of the 
Chinese frontier defence system is inaccurate, 
for the system of permanent frontier military 
commands (' standige Militarbezirke ") did not 
originate at the beginning of the dynasty but 
only grew up gradually in the latter half of 
the seventh century and the beginning of the 
eighth. There was no new system introduced 
suddenly in 742. The major change came with 
the abandonment of conscription for a fixed 
period as a means of recruiting frontier armies 
and the acceptance of the principle of having 
permanent professional soldiers instead—but 
this had already been instituted by Li Lin-fa 
in 737. ` 

On .م‎ 643 Dr. Liu rightly corrects a bad 
lapse in translation committed by me in 
T'owng Pao, xu, 323. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to point out, however, that I had 
already corrected this mistake in Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbucher, xxvn, 1956, 36. I shall 
not deal here with other points of detail 
such as the interpretation of tsa-hu ‘ mixed 
barbarians’ (p. 519) (the saue is much more 
complicated than Dr. Liu suggests, or than 
I previously thought). 

In conclusion it should be said once more 
that Dr. Liu’s work representa a very great 
labour and puts us all much in his debt. 
I only feel that it is a pity that such a major 
enterprise which is not likely to be soon 
repeated, should fall short of what it might 
have been in the ways I have indicated. 


E, G. PULLEYBLANK 
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Erwin von Zaou (tr.) : Die Chinesische 
Anthologie : Übersetzungen aus dem 
Wen hsüan. Edited by Ilse Martin 
Fang. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, xvmr.) 2 vols.: xxxvi, 
605 pp.; [v], 607-1114 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard "University 
Press, 1958. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £5.) 


"These two large volumes are to be welcomed 
aa an act of piety towards von Zach, who was 
one of the best sinologues of his time. They 
are the third instalment of a series devoted to 
the republication, of his translations from 
Chinese into German. These translations were 
meant ‘for the student’ (see Professor 
Hightower in his mtroduction to the first 
volume of the series). Regarded in this light 
they have several disadvantages : 

(1) He took no steps to establish a sound 
text. A glance at the 125 passages (drawn 
from about 40 pieces out of the 485 which the 
Wen hsuan includes) discussed by Wang 
Nien-sun at the end of his Tu shu tsa chi 
will convince anyone that the Wen hetan 18 a 
very corrupt text, which can often only be 
reconstituted by comparing not only different 
editions of the Wen hsuan itaelf, but also other 
books (such as dynastio histories, encyclo- 
pedias, collected works of individual authors 
and sgo on) whore pieces included ın the Wen 
heuan are either quoted or given in full! As 
the result of not working from a sound text, 
von Zach (like the T'ang commentators) 
constantly tries to make sense, by hook or 
crook, of passages whioh in fact are meaningless 
as they stand. Indeed, so indifferent is he to 
questions of text that when  professedly 
translating from the Wen hsuan he includes 
translations that he had previously made (e.g. 
in the case of T'ao Chien) from a text other 
than that of the Wen hsuan and by no means 
identioal in 1te readings. 

(2) He paraphrases (without giving a literal 
translation) where a literal translation would 
be intelligible: e.g. p. 463, 1. 22, 5 $$ 
BA 38 ff, translated ‘ gegen meinen Willen 
wurde ich ein Nichtstuer auf der e 
Strasse (d.h. in der Beamptenlaufbahn)'. 
the original says is: 'I turned my rems aa 
halted in the great highway ’, which of course 
means that after wandering about as o free 
man he at length settled down 1n the high road 
of offioialdom. 

(3) He omita important words when he does 


1 Anyone translating the Wen Asuan to-day 
would of course also have to take into account 
the Tun-huang MSS and the early MSS 
preserved in Japan. These enable one to 
correct hundreds of passages, 
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not understand them: e.g. p. 299, L 3, where 
he omits $$, evidently not realizing that it is 
simply another wey of writing f ‘ to moor’. 

(4) Failure to use properly the one com- 
mentary (that of Li Shan) that he had at his 
disposal: e.g. p. 298, last couplet but one, 
#0 3H EE Bp ffx, ‘Die harmonische Freude 
der Gaste uberstrahlt alle Mangel [fruherer 
Festen]. Here a passage from & lost preface 
to the SMA chixg (Mao 101) is quoted by 
Li Shan, and makes clear that the sense is: 
* He [the ruler] to our peaceful pleasures has 
restored (literally ‘raised up’) what was 
lacking '. 

(5) Von Zach, who evidently had no know- 
ledge of Chinese music, unfortunately seleoted 
for translation a number of pieces that teem 
with musical tecknicalities. He either leaves 


pian This runs in the origmal: 
7 HH. RU f8 73 4R JU. ED & 
bai -ATRE EE 


This is translated by van 


Gulik 1 * When the Lute is tuned to the basıo ' 


accord, the third and fifth are in 
harmony, the first and fourth strings control 
each other. Then all the seven strings resound 
in harmony; high and low are in perfect 
concord. Steccato and legato ...’. Van 
Gulik’s version, whether it is completely right 
in every detail or not, is at least an attempt 
to translate the passage. The same cannot be 
said of von Zach’s erroneous summary in 
ll words of a Chinese text containing 25 
characters. 

I think I have said enough to show that the 
usual description of von Zach as a‘ meticulous’ 
translator needs some qualification. 


ARTHUR WALEY 


CORNELIUS Oscoop: Blue-and-white 
Chinese porcelain: a study of form. 
xvii, 167 pp., 64 plates. New York: 


The Ronald ee Co., [1956]. $15. 

Mr. Osgood is an American anthropologist 
who has both studied and taught in the field 
of Far Eastern cultures: nevertheless, this 
work is something of a departure for him. As 
he explaina in tke preface, his reasons for 
venturing on the serious study of Chinese 
ceramics were very largely personal: a keen 
admiration for the wares themselves, and a 
thirst for first-hand knowledge that others 
could not provide. His line of approach is an 
uncommonly independent one, as may be 


1 Hsi Kang and his poetical essay on the 
lute, 1941, p. 57. 


judged from this excerpt from his introduotion : 
‘For one who has approached the study of 
ceramics from the wicer field of general 
culture’, he writes, ' wb&te porcelain painted 
in blue beneath the gluze offers conclusive 
evidence of being the most important ware 
ever produced.... Therefore there is reason 
to believe that in researc: on ceramics it may 
be wise to concentrate.first on blue-and-white 
porcelain; and that particularly for a con- 
sideration of the probleme of form, there can be 
no better section of the field in which to begin °. 
At the same time he reele the need for & much 
greater systematization of the subject from 
this point of view than it has yet received. 
Form, he points out, nas 2sen described as the 
most important of all »ritecia for distinguishing 
the age of Chinese ceram-os; but the human 
memory is all too fallible m instrument to deal 
with 15. Some ' objective means ’ of classifica- 
tion ought to be found, and ‘empirical 
methods ’ applied to the p-oblem. Among other 
things therefore, this higE!y ambitious work is 
an attampt at constructirs a typologicel series 
of forms which may ke ured as a yardsziok for 
identification and study 1- the future. 

To begin with Mr. Osgood selected as a 
working corpus 587 specimens from which the 
Bhapee were extracted in. the form of outline 
drawings traced from yhotographs. After 
outlining his methods of work and the scope 
of the study, which :nvchves such considera- 
tions as the occurrence of marks and varieties 
of material, decorative tec1niques and motives 
of design, he proceeds tı his survey of the 
wares from a number af points of view, 
recording the resulta bz means of charta, 
tables, and line drawing: ns well as various 
other statistical devices. The core of his 
research, however, is prerznted in the second 
half of the book, where £2 basic form classes 
are distinguished and ca-alogued with notes 
on the salhent characteristics of each and on 
their more familiar variants, which are once 
again illustrated by superimposed line- 
drawings. 

All this amounts tc a Inbour so formidable 
that one cannot comme zt adversely on its 
value without some regre; however, if must 
at once be said that Mr. “lagood’s methods of 
work are open to very sev=re criticism. It will 
be obvious that any statstioal study of this 
kmd ought to be kase on a thoroughly 
representative cross-seotion of the known 
material—hardly less, -erhaps, than the 
eontenzs of the more important museum 
collections in both Eurcpe and the U.S.A. 
Such statements as that ‘ approximately 
22 per vent of the porcelains studied bear reign 
marks ' or that ‘there ace only abous two- 
thirds as many blre-amd-white porcelains 
portraying women as cher are showing men’ 
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cannot be of much significance when based on 
study of a mere 887 specimens, bearing in 
mind that blue-and-white constitutes a sze- 
able proportion of all Chinese porcelain pro- 
duction since the fourteenth century. This 
was a period of sophisticated taste during which 
markets were served not only in China, but 
throughout the civilized world. Naturally 
enough therefore not a few forms can be seen 
to have escaped Mr. Osgood's wide-meshed 
net. But his principles of selection are open 
to much graver charges than this; and on 
reading that his corpus is based on ‘ photo- 
graphs of all Chinese blue-and-white porcelains 
appearing in works in European languages 
which have groups of ten or more such pictures 
published for the first time’, that these are 
no more than 32 in number and that ‘ 30 per 
cent are available in the photographs of four 
publications’, the reviewer can only describe 
himself as dumbfounded, 

Handicapped by such limitations, it is 
inevitable that the bulk of Mr. Osgood's 
statistical data should be wholly worthless 
and without significance, At the same time, 
his text is marred by errors of identification 
and confusions so frequent that there can be 
little point in attempting to enumerate them 
here. Anyone wishing to trace the specific 
objects on which the study is based will be 
sadly disappointed, for there is no means of 
cross-reference whatever. The book is pro- 
vided with a lengthy bibliography in which a 
number of the entries hardly seem to relate 
to blue-and-white, and a series of plates 
representing specimens which, as far as one 
can make out, are largely distinot from those 
on which the study is based. In short it is 
inadequate for its purpose in both con- 
ception and execution, and one wonders how 
it ever came to be published. 


JOHN AYERS 


C. J. DUNN and 8. Yanapa: Teach 
yourself Japanese. (The Teach Your- 
self Books.) vii, 310 pp., table. 
London: English Universities Press, 
Ltd., 1958. 10s. 6d. 


The medium of this course is romanization, 
since only the spoken Japanese language is 
taught. Unfortunately the Hepburn romaniza- 
tion, almost standard among English speakers 
and in dictionaries and reference works, is 
discarded in favour of kunreisiki. It is also 
perhaps a pity that the ‘accent’ marks (e.g. 
kawd) added in some primers are not intro- 
duced, as they would assist ı the beginner 
working by himself. 

The student who masters this course will 
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know a lot of Japanese. In just over 300 pages 
is condensed an ambitious and generally well- 
organized scheme which should take the 
beginner further than would any other one- 
volume course available. If this book is used 
as the textbook of a class undergoing a regular 
teaching programme, it should be found highly 
satisfactory, for the vocabulary 1s well chosen, 
the examples are sensible, and the 50 pages 
of specimen conversations (with translation) 
are excellent. 

Only if the title is understood literally can 
serious objections be raised. A beginner working 
on his own (even with the aid of the ton 
Linguaphone records based on this book) will 
find the rate of progress extremely rapid, and 
most of the comments below are made from 
such a beginner’s viewpoint. 

The course has 30 lessons. Self-taught 
beginners may find the length and complexity 
of many lessons, especially some of the first 
ones, oppressive and discouraging. Thus 
Lesson 7 contains the verbal adjective, the 
attributive clause, the use of koto and the 
idiom koto ga dekiru, a plateful likely to givo 
mental indigestion to even the most talented 
and persistent student. A rearrangement into 
60 or even 100 shorter lessons, with much 
fuller explanations, would have produced more 
tolerable working unite. Inside each lesson, 
paragraph headings and paragraph numbers 
or the addition of spaces between unrelated 
paragraphs would have made the lesson’s 
layout more easily comprehensible. A needless 
handicap is the use of hitherto unknown 
vocabulary in the examples, which would have 
been more effective if composed entirely of 
vocabulary already mastered. 

Sometimes complicated constructions aro 
introduced rather prematurely: ikanakereba 
ikemasen (p. 99) would have been better left 
to p. 163, and koto ga dekiru (p. 29) to p. 59. 

There is a tendency to proliferate alterne- 
tive grammatical terminology. To take aru 
and arimasu respectively as instances, tho 
former is sometimes called ‘the dictionary 
form’, sometimes the ‘plain form’, and 
the latter sometimes the ‘-MASU form’, 
sometimes the ‘ polite form’. Similarly ‘ the 
-U form ’, ‘ the present tense ’, and ‘ the neutral 
form’ are three different names for one and 
the same thing. Terms such as ‘ -MASU form ° 
should surely be avoided if they might puzzle 
a student, as they might when aka: desu is 
called a '-MASU form’ (p. 28) or when 
dekakemasen is called a '-U form’ (p. 116). 
A real danger of confusion arises between this 
* -U form’ and the absolutely different term 
the ‘-U verb’ used to designate the yodan 
conjugation. 

On ocoasion the English phrasing of the 
comments is laconio or obsoure. Students 
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may, for example, ‘not understand the implica- 
tion of ‘the use of tame ni, which occurs in 
constructions like that with tumors desu in 
Lesson 5’ (p. 88), and they may fnil to realize 
on p. 66 that the example sinrigaku no hon 
o kaitan’ desu illustrates not the sentence hum 
it follows, but the one before that. 

. A student ın an organized class may be left 
to make deductions from brief explanations or 
examples, because he can be given guidance 
afterwards if his deductions have faled. But 
in a self-taught course full explanations are 
necessary in advance, and their absence can 
cause great frustration. The following are 
some of the places where fuller comment would 
have been desirable (though doubtless the 
authors were working within some size-limit 
for the book). The particle wa is often found 


in sentences ın this book after what 18, in strict : 


analysis, an object, before a brief reference 
to this usage is found on p. 149. The im- 
portant use of ga as the subject particle of an 
attributive clause, with wa as the subject 
particle of the main clause of the same sentence 
is not mentioned, though it may be seen in 
Exercise 71. The almost as common employ- 
ment of no to mark the subject of an attribu- 
tive clause is entirely omitted. The particle 
to means ‘with’ in examples on pp. 112, 
189, 151, ete., and ‘as’ on p. 95, but these 
meanings are not stated in the lessons or 
vocabularies. The explanation of de (p. 21) 
as expressing ‘ dotion in a place ' is msufficient, 
for de will also occur with many verbs ex- 
pressing inaction. On p. 110 ato n$ and ato de 
appear in separate séntences without a state- 
ment about the difference between them, and 
on p. 119 the distinction in usage between the 
positive ste iru and negative sirimasen is not 
commented upon. The particle ne(nee) is 
given on pp. 100-1 m the text and vocabulary 
without explanation. Sometimes a literal 
version of an idiom (such as the attributive 
verb with iumori desu, p. 20) would have 
assisted the learner to use it correctly. .On 
p. 112 the phrase -soo desu ia described as 
added to the ‘stem’ of a verb or adjective, 
although the word ‘ stem’ has not previously 
been employed.. Perhaps the most serious 
omission is’ the absence of a list indicating 
which verbs ending i -eru and -íru are 
'-U verbs’ and which are ‘-RU verbs’ 
(gee p. 19). 

Conversely, there are some occasions where 
the treatment seems needlessly full. The 
numeral system, which in most courses is quite 
briefly explained, ocoupies eight pages of 
tables in Appendix m and in consequence 
appears somewhat frightening, although the 
tables are in fact heloful Such forms. as 
dareka, dokoka are twice dealt with, on p. 44 
&nd again on pp..148-4. 
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There is only one passage in the grammatical 
explanations which may be of doubtful 
validity. This قد‎ the inestence (pp. 69, 84-5) 
that ga and kara will fol ow the polite form of 
the verb inside a sentence ending with a 
polite form, even thougn it is admitted that 
all other similar words such as no de, tame, 
ete, will follow the plar: form within such a 
sentence. The custom cf different speakers 
varies, and it is unsafe 7o lay down such 8 
n rule for ga and tarc. 

A few misprints cocu-, of which the worst 
is ‘left’ in rendermg msp (p. 139): several 
will be found in Aprendiz 1. 

Ths various criticisms mentioned above, 
however, detract only eightly from the solid 
worth of this book. The zrading of the vocabu- 
lary, the correlation cf the exercises with 
the lessons, and the prazaration of the con- 
versation pieces have leen carried out with 
skull and care by the to authors, who have 
clear:y drawn on extensive practical teaching 
experience. 

E. B. ORADEL 


Josnr Franz Scnürrg, B.J.: Valig- 
nanos Missionsgrundsdize fir Japan. 
1. Bd.: Von der Ernennung zum 
Visitator bis zum 2raten Abschied von 
Japan (1573-1582). n. Teil: Die 
Lösung (1580-1582). xxvi, 591 pp., 
front., 17 plates. Roma: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1958. L. 7600. 


The first volume of tus work, covering the 
years 1573-80, was pīIəhshed, at Rome in 
1951, by the same pub&sher in a very similar 
format (lvi, 474 pp., front., 13 plates), and 
these two bulky and we | dooumented volumes 
form merely the first part of what is already 
a monumental work. Nor do they stand alone. 
Vahgnano's role as the reorganize> of the 
Jesuits’ Japan Mission -vas of such importance 
that ıt entitles him to zank with the founder, 
St. Francis Xavier, anc it figures prominently 
in a number of other recently published works. 
Fr. Schutte himself hac given us a preview of 
Vahznano’s estimate of the Japanese character 
and of how far the mismonaries.should en- 
deavour to accommodate themselves to the 
Japanese way of life, in Jl Cerimionale per i 
mussionars del Giaprone‘ Advertymentos e avisos 
acerca dos costumes 2 cetangues de Jappio’ di 
Alexandro Valignamo .].  Imporlante docu- 
mento circa 3 melodi di adatiamento nella Mis- 
sions giapponese dei secolo XVI (Roma, 1946). 
He has also given us & critical text of the 
closely related ‘Tratalo em que se contem 
muito susinta e abrevitdamente algumas con- 
tradigdes e diferenges dc custumes antre & gente 
de Europa e esta previncia de Japão’ b 
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Fr. Luis Frois, S.J., under the title of Kultur- 
gegensaize Europa-Japan, 1585 (Tokyo, 1955). 
Parallel with the publication of Fr. Schütte's 
books, José Luis Alvarez Taladmz is under- 
taking for the Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graphs series of Sophia University, Téky5, the 
publication of Valignano’s ‘Sumario de las 
cosas de Japon’ (1583), and ‘ Adiciones del 
Sumario de Japon’ (1592). The Sumario has 
already appeared in a very richly annotated 
edition of over 550 pages (Tokyd, 1954), and 
the companion volume of the Adiciones 15 in 
the press, if it has not already appeared by 
the time this review 18 printed. 

Here, then, is not merely God’s plenty, but a 
certain amount of overlapping and confusion— 
or Bo it would seem from the mixture of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and German 
texts which are involved. To some extent this 
is unavoidable, as Valignano was a prolific 
writer in the first three languages; but 
whereas Fr. Schutte has naturally selected 
German (and in one case Italian) for his 
editoris] work, Sefior Alvarez Taladriz has, 
equally naturally, selected Spanish. This is 
however, rather a drawback from the reader’s 
point of view, as he has to be something of a 
polyglot to get the full benefit of the feast of 
learning before him—and a feast ıt certainly is. 
Both the editors know Japan at first hand ; 
but Señor Alvarez Taladriz 18 a resident of long 
standing, and his command of the Japanese 
language and source material ıs obviously far 
greater. On the other hand, Fr. Schutte has 
had unrestricted &ocees to the rich Jesuit 
archives at Rome, and he has certainly made 
the most of this wonderful opportunity. 
Oddly enough, although Sefior Alvarez 
Taladriz writes as a convinced Roman Catholic, 
and his book is published by the Jesuit 
University at Tokyo, queries concerning the 
material which he referred to the Jesut 
archives at Rome were not always answered 
in an adequate manner (of. p. 69, n. (3), of his 
edition of the Sumario). This is not the first 
time that the authorities concerned have 
adopted a mixture of childishness and churlish- 
ness when dealing with perfeotly legitimate and 
relevant queries. The sooner they drop it, 
the better for the otherwise excellent scholarly 
reputation of the Society of Jesus. 

That staunch agnostic, James Murdoch, in 
his maasive and still useful 3-volurne History of 
Japan, observed how lucky ıt was that there 
were exceptionally intelligent Jesuit observers, 
such as Fr. Luis Frois, present 1n Japan during 
that crucial period of her history from the rise 
of Oda Nobunaga to the death of Tokugawa 
Ieyasu. Murdoch reached this conclusion, 
somewhat reluctantly one fancies, from 
perusing only the published works of the 
missionanes ; and his conviction would have 
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been greatly strengthened by reading the 
material now rendered accessible in the works 
reviewed here. No student of feudal Japan 
can afford to neglect these accounts of the 
country and the people given by missionaries 
like Frois and Rodrigues (Tguzzu), who had 
lived throngh tho vicissitudes of the sengoku- 
jidai and the unification of the land by 
Hideyoshi and Ieyasu. Murdoch and others 
had perforce to rely on the printed missionary 
letters, which, apart from being severely and 
sometimes unintelligently edited and bowdler- 
ized at Rome, were primarily written for the 
edification of the faithful, and are consequently 
too cloying and unctuous for the average 
modern reader. Here, however, we have the 
missionaries saying exactly what they thought 
and how they felt, both about each other and 
about the Japanese. The tone of their com- 
ments in these hitherto unpublished records is 
often starthngly different from that of the 
printed Cartas de Japdo, where their sharply 
differing viewpoints have been smoothed out 
into a colourless unanimity. 

This difference comes out most stiongly in 
their respective attitudes to the problem of the 
formation of a native clergy. When Valignano 
arrived in Japan in 1579, he found that the 
Portuguese Superior of the mission, Francisco 
Cabral, an ex-soldier of the true conquistador 
breed, had a very low opimon of the Japanese 
national character, and argued that Japanese 
converts should never be considered the equals 
of European missionaries. Cabral had lived in 
Japan for many years, but he did not speak 
the language well, and he did not think 16 
advisable that Japanese neophytes should be 
encouraged to have more than a smattering of 
Latin or of Portuguese. On the other hand, 
Valignano found another missionary of long 
experience, the Italan Organtino Gnecchi- 
Soldi, who spoke fluent Japanese, had the 
highest opinion of the national character, and 
thought that they could safely assimilate all 
the Western learning which the missionaries 
might choose to give them. The matter was 
thoroughly debated at. very interesting 
missionary conference at Usuki in Bungo 
(October 1580), at which Valignano, after 
hearing the arguments of both sides, came out 
strongly in favour of the formation of a natave 
clergy. He deplored the mutual distrust and 
dislike ‘between European missionaries and 
their Japanese catechists whioh had been 
fostered by Cabral’s outlook ; and he enjoined 
a radical change of policy which he summarized 
in the following four pointe (p. 492). 

(1) That Europeans and Japanese must be 
treated on an equal footing. (2) That they 
must both be ruled by kindness. (3) That the 
Europeans must learn and adhere to Japanese 
manners and customs whenever these were not 
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repugnant to Christian belief. (4) That the 
Europeans muss firmly exclude from their 
minds and conversation all derogatory and 
unfavourable ideas they might have of the 
Japanese. They must realize that, on the con- 
trary, if the Japanese were well treated and 
properly educated, they would end by being 
fully as good as any European. 

To what extent this policy and his plans for 
the establishment of local Seminaries and 
Colleges were carried out, and how far Valig- 
nano later modified his views, will be apparent 
from sucoessive volumes of Fr. Schutte’s work, 
and is indicated in many of the annotations in 
Alvarer’s edition of the Sumario. The problem 
was not solved in a day, but doubtless Valig- 
nano was right in the main, although Cabral’s 
defence of his own policy (pp. 461-76) is both 
an able and (in parts) a moving one. Many 
other interesting matters are dealt with in 
Fr. Schutte's book, but I have space to mention 
only two: the details about the Jesuits’ share 
in the Macao-Nagasaki silk trade (pp. 426-8, 
455-60), and the cession of Nagasaki and Mogi 
by Omura Sumitada to the Jesuits in 1570. 
Fr. Schutte publishes some interesting new 
documents (pp. 477-8, 503-4) on this point, 
but there is a conflict of contemporary evidence 
as to whether this unprecedented cession of 
Japanese soil was first mooted by the Jesuits 
(as Padre Lucena wrote), or was spontaneously 
suggested by Omura (as Valignano main- 
tained). 

In conclusion, it need hardly be added that 
the annotation and indexing are of the highest 
standard. Sino-Japanese characters are given 
for all Japanese names, and there is an 
appendix of unpublished letters and docu- 
ments. 

0. R. BOXER 


CHARLES Davin SHELDON : The rise of 
the merchant class in Tokugawa Japan, 
1600-1868 : an introductory 
(Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies, v.) xi, 206 pp. Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. for 
the Association for Asian Studies, 
[1958]. $5. 

Dr. Sheldon’s book falls into two main 
sections, the first of which might be described 
as & study of the rise of the merchant class 
in seventeenth century Japan, the second as a 
study of the results of this development. The 
first section, comprising four chapters, begins 
by analysing those conditions in the mxteenth 
aud early seventeenth century which led to an 
increase in domestic commerce and hence 
stimulated the growth of the merchant class. 
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It gces on to illustrate the social and political 
position of the mermhants, emphasizing their 
Subo-dinatson to feudal authority, and then 
describes the growta of the monopolist trade 
associations by which they sought to achieve 
a measure of security in this situation. Finally 
—and this is one of the best chapters—there 
is an account of -heir methods of capital 
accumulation and the uses to which capital 
was put in usury sod finance. The second 
section opens with n chanter on the Genroku 
period (1688-1703), used largely as & peg on 
which to hang a descriptian of the new cultural 
developments assocated with merchant life 
in tke cities. Then there is a fairly long 
chapter on the so-called ‘ deadlock’ between 
feudal and commercial interests arising from 
‘ the separation between political and economic 
power’, which gave rise to the attempts at 
reform by the Shogun Yoshimune, Matendaira 
Sadanobu, and Mizuno Tadakuni. This is 
followed by a survey 5f contemporary economio 
thought, chiefly in zhe context of this same 
problem. Finally tLere is an account of the 
rise of new provincial merchants who, by 
the nineteenth century, were often successful 
in their efforts to challenge the monopolies of 
the older trade associations of Edo and Osaka. 

The book is based largely on the writings 
of modern Japanese economic historians, 
especially those whose outlook هد‎ regarded in 
Japan as being sounc rather than provocative. 
Controversy هد‎ carefully avoided. This is 
admirable in a work designed to be ‘an 
introcuctory survey `, and there is no doubt 
that it will be an excremely useful volume to 
have on the shelf. On the other band, the 
author is sometimss tempted into using 
generalizations whick seem to require explana- 
tion (usually given im the sources from which 
they are taken) or even justifloation. For 
example, is it legitimate zo talk of economic 
‘power’ as being divorced from political 
power when the merchants so obviously 
accepted a subordmate position and were 
unable to prevent the feudal class from 
exploiting ite politcal privileges—however 
inefficiently—for economio ends? Similarly, 
in the ight of recent Japanese research, there 
are important questions t2 be answered con- 
cerning the provincial merchants. No very 
clear cistinction is male between the privileged 
merchants of the casti»-towns, outside the main 
cities like Edo and Ossks, and those who 
supposedly challenged the whole concept of 
monopoly and privilege. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Sheldon has 3rovided a framework 
within which special studies of these and 
similar topics oan be placed and has thereby 
rendered a valuable &ervice. 


W. G. BRASLEY 
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IRENE B. TAEUBER : The populaticn of 
Japan. xx, 461 pp. Princeton, N.J. : 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £6.) 


Without a doubt this latest contribution by 
Dr. Taeuber on the demographic analyms of 
Japan is & monument of scholarship which 
towers above all the similar works previously 
published in English and which is likely to 
remain for a long tıme as a point of departure 
for all studente of the subjeot. I must say 
that a sense of professional curiosity as mature 
and sustained as hers haa not touched the 
field before, even among Japanese scholars 
who have no language barriers. The nub of 
that curiosity is stated succinctly by Dr. Note- 
stem in his foreword to the book as follows: 
‘Virtually all of our generalizations about 
population and social-economic change during 
the transition from an agrarian to an urban- 
industrial society have been drawn from 
Western experience. Because Japan has 
reached an advanced state of industrial 
development without & colonial interlude, it 
affords an excellent opportunity to test the 
extension of these generalizations to an 
Oriental context’. The crucial time-period 
for such a test applied to Japan would be the 
span of 40 years from 1873 to 1913 during 
which time the population increased from 
35-2 million to 62-0 million as against the 
preceding stability of 150 years or more. 
Unfortunately, however, demographic data 
susceptible of close analysis become available 
in Japan only after the First World War. 
Thus a proper balance of ingenuity and caution 
ig needed in drawing inferences for the early 
period of industrialization. Here Dr. Taeuber 
is more cautious than ingenious. She could 
probably have done more with the statistics 
of ‘ gainfully ocoupied’ by industries, which 
go back, with a fair degree of accuracy, as 
early as 1878, in her attempt to establish a 
demographic transition in Japan correlated 
with industrialization. 

Once we come to the period after 1920, 
Dr. Taeuber's analytical instruments are em- 
ployed with full force and have given us a 
piece of research which is most impressive. On 
one point, however, I am left feeling somewhat 
uneasy. That ıs the device of using ‘ prefec- 
tures by industry type ’ in deriving all sorts of 
inferences relating the demographic structure 
to social-economic factors, as for example 
the inference that ‘ the fundamental transition 
in the demographio structure of the labor 
force involved the movement from agriculture, 
not the movement to the city’ (p. 96). One 
ean classify prefectures by industry type only 
as of a certain date. Hers is 1930, and her 
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criterion for classification is ‘ the proportion of 
the gainfully occupied population in agricul- 
ture’. Those prefectures with less than 40 per 
cent in agriculture are called ‘industrial’, 
with 40 to 60 per cent ‘intermediate’, and 
with more than 60 per cent ‘ agricultural’. The 
stability assumed in this clasmfication, aside 
from the somewhat arbitrary demarcation 
lines, conflicts with the very logio of dynamics 
of transition. The prefectures which were the 
seat of early industrialization, like Fukushima, 
are in her 'agrioultural' category. Also, if 
one takes flve major typically modern in- 
dustries (such as steel, ship-building, electrio 
machinery, basio chemicals, synthetic textiles) 
and analyses two-thirds of employed workers 
in them from the biggest plant downwards, 
I suspect that the majority of them now reside 
in those prefectures which are classified by 
Dr. Taeuber as either ‘mtermediate’ or 
‘agricultural’, The fact that she قد‎ able to 
obtain many positive correlations on the basis 
of her classification 18 not & sufficient proof 
that the classification is adequate. It 1s quite 
possible that so far as the relevance to attitudes 
on the age of marriage and the number of 
children 18 concerned, status (as to whether 
one is & salaried employee or an individual 
proprietor) is & much more important criterion 
for differentiation than the type of industry ; 
and Dr. Taeuber’s results obtained on the 
basis of differentiation by industry might be 
simply a refleation of the fact that agriculture 
is an industry where individual proprietorship 
is dominant. In any case, the term 'in- 
dustriahzation’’ needs to be defined with a 
greater degree of operational precision than 
she has done. 

In discussing ‘ Problems, projections, and 
policies’, Dr. Taeuber correctly pointe out 
the importance of the problem of employment 
opportunities in the future, and gives in her 
final chapter the numerical order of magnitude 
of the problem. In this connexion I should 
like to have seen her disouss in much greater 
detail, in earlier chapters, the changing pattern 
of labour participation rates by sex and age- 
groups. A study of such changes in Japan itself 
juxtaposed to experiences of Western countries 
would be quite useful in assessmg quantita- 
tively the possible imbalance of supply and 
demand in the labour force. Further, tan- 
gentially connected with this problem is that 


“of the quality of population in so far as 1t is 


formally measurable by the years of schooling. 
Dr. Taeuber does discuss this problem here 
and there, but never in a systematic fashion. 
That she did not apply her usual thoroughness 
to this problem is evident from a somewhat 
twisted interpretation of the statistics on 
education on p. 66. She probably was not 
aware that, m pre-war Japan, the formal 
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compulsory schooling was for six years and 
those who ckose not to go to middle schools 
(five years) had the option of receiving two 
more years of education free. The ‘ substantial 
retardation ’ .م‎ 66, n.) she speaks of is an error 
of judgment. 

In view of she encyclopaedic coverage which 
Dr. Taeuber has accomplished, and this in a 
most scholarly fashion, I may be permitted to 
raise one final point, ie. the demographio 
analysis of the casualties of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. She maintains that deaths there 
‘were selective of individuals rather than 
family groups’ (p. 360). I wished that she 
gave some statistical evidence to support her 
assertion. From the knowledge I have of the 
casualties of ;hose two cities I find ıt hard to 
agree with her. 

: SHIGETO TSURU 


Q. WILLIAM SKINNER : ‘Chinese society in 
Thailand : an analytical history. xix, 

' 459 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford 
University Presa, 1957. 52s. 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER : Leadership and 
power in the Chinese community of 
Thailand. (Monographs of the Associa- 

` tion for Asian Studies, nr) xix, 

' 363 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press for the Association for 

Asian Studies, 1958. (Distributed in 

G.B. by Oxford University Press. 

525.) 

Now that a powerful China is adding her 
influence in South East Asian affairs to that of 
Japan and tke Western nations it is obvious 
that the overseas Chinese ocoupy a position 
of mereasing importance politically. Dr. Skin- 
ner complains tha; historians have given scanty 
attention to the role played by the Chinese 
community ir Thaland. To some extent this 
ig true and 16 is not in the least surprising 
since most historical accounts have been mainly 
concerned with Thailand’s international rela- 
tions rather than with the domestic scene, and 
have reflected the interests current during the 
period in which they were written—the era of 
Western dominance, But in the fleld of 
sociological siudias the Chinese in Thailand 
have not beer neglected and the way has been 
pioneered by, among others, Landon and 
Purcell. Ths importance of Dr. Skinner’s 
work in this field lies in the application of the 
rigorous methodological techniques of modern 
sociology to a mass of carefully compiled 
material, much of it first-hand. It is likely, 
too, that sociologists will regard him as having 
made a contribuaon to the methodology of 
their subject. 
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The results of the analysis have given rise 
to a wide variety of conclusions. Some of these 
findings confirm already accepted views, some 
are new and highly important, as, for instance : 
* political conservatism is -n no way associated 
with greater wealth’. There are other con- 
clusions which do aot seem to be greatly 
significant and some which are of an astounding 
banality ; thus, we learn that Chinese leaders 
whose mother tongue is Teochiu are more 
likely to speak Can-cnese well if they have 
been educated in Canton or Hong Kong, and 
that many of the better speakers of English 
were educated in the West or in South East 
Asian countries where English is taught as 
the first foreign language. However, 1t cannot 
be complained that any conclusion immedi- 
ately ascertainable om the facts has been 
omitted. 

Dr. Skinner pointa cut that & purely 
synchronio study cannot give a well-rounded 
picture of any sociologicel phenomena, and 
both works under review have a diachronic 
and a synchronic aspect. Since the former is 
most marked in the irst study and the latter 
aspect in the seconc, the two appropriately 
complement one another, 

In the first chapte> of Chinese soctety in 
Thadand the author brings the story as far 
as the mid-nineteenth century in an admirably 
accurate analysis of Enown facts, which serves 
to correct some widespread misapprehensions. 
He continues with a righi7 detailed statement 
on migration from Chica which is used to make 
clear the bases of the groupings of immigrant 
Chinese in Thailand. The account of the 
expansion of Chmeee settlement north and 
north-east of Bangkox and the gulf coasts, 
deriving from study in the field, is a definite 
contribution to the Listcry of the overseas 
Chinese. 

Before discussing Chinese social structure 
at the preeent day tae author presents a full 
examination of demograpaie trends from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Perhaps the 
general conclusions have not been much in 
doubt, but it is of grsat value to have a well- 
authenticated statement detailed both as 
regards geographical and speech-group dis- 
tribution. There are etill << adequate statistios 
as to the total number cf ethmo Chinese in 
the country so that Dr. Skinner's carefuliy 
worked estimate of 2,816,000 (1935) is of 
special importance. 

The diachronic framework of Chinese society 
ın Thailand is highly suitable for the exposi- 
tion of the thems that what 1s important for an 
understanding of recent Thai history is not 
amply the existence of overseas Chinese 80 
much as the changing posizion of that element 
in the whole society. Ths evolution of the 
overseas Chinese society in Thailand can be 
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linked with Thai political change. How far did 
changes in the position of the Chinese positively 
affeot Thai policies or was each change merely 
a reaction to a new set of local circumstances ? 
This study makes it clear that the factor of 
Chinese interests affeoted Thai policy at every 
stage. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century conservative Chinese commercial 
opinion checked the trend towards the free 
trade that would have suited European 
nterests. This brake on Western trade had 
moreover existed from as early as the seven- 
teenth century. When the inevitable change 
oame with the Bowring treaty the Chinese in 
fact adjusted very rapidly and it was precisely 
the continuing expansion of Chinese eoonomio 
control between 1855 and 1910 that led 
emergent Thai nationalism towards anti- 
sinitio policies. 

The surge of immigration in the 1920's, 
the development of Chinese nationalism, and 
the extent to which the Chinese began to 
constitute a state within a state led to the 
stricter measures adopted by the post-revolu- 
tion military régimes. 

Immediately after the Second World War 
Thai control was not strong and the disastrous 
effect of Chinese machinations in the rice 
market was one of the reasons why the Thai 
Government of 1947 fell so easily to another 
military régime, under Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, which was capable of enforcing 
stricter control. Though in a sense the Chinese, 
as an alien mmority community, are bound to 
acquiesce in policy changes imposed by the 
governing Thai, their economic strength over 
a long period has been such that not only oan 
they adjust quickly but algo their own attitudes 
and actions create in part the very changes 
themselves. 

, The emphasis throughout is on the economic 
aspect and Dr. Skinner’s later study on 
leadership and power fully investigates the 
structure of the Chinese commercial world in 
' Bangkok. Not only are the results of the 
analysis fully stated but also the methods 
employed in gathering and organizing data are 
given in considerable detail. The analysis of 
the meaning and funotion of leadership is 
extremely thorough. The value and influence 
of leaders in the eyes of ‘judges’ selected 
from the community and the relationship 
between authority and political alignment are 
examined. A chapter قد‎ devoted to a fasamating 
picture of the structure of power in the 
business field. The diachronic aspect is not 
neglected ; a study of stability and change 
among the leaders in the years 1952-5 is given. 
The effect of this examination is to show that 
there exists ‘a power structure as monolithic 
as that found elsewhere for communities led by 
formally and heirarchically structured govern- 
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mente’ (p. 284, Leadership and power). Such 
evidence قد‎ in itself a justification of Thai 
watchfulness. 

Though the author would justly resent any 
imputation of a lack of detachment in his 
careful examination of the nature of Chinese 
society in Bangkok, he would perhaps not 
claim to have been quite impartial in his 
attitude to the two communities—the Chinese 
and the Thai. There is an underlying admira- 
taon of the single-minded capacity of the over- 
seas Chinese to make money and a lack of 
sympathy ' for the Thai determination to 
obtain a share of the profite garnered on Thai 
soil. The abuses which grow out of the Thai 
system of control are emphasized without 
any accompanying justification of the obvious 
need for governmental restrictions on un- 
fettered Chinese business activity. The con- 
trols are, not unnaturally, imposed in tradi- 
tionally Eastern ways—privileges have to be 
paid for. Tho reader is left with قطنا‎ 
that Dr. Skinner is unfavourably disposed to 
the long-standing policy of economic Thai- 
ification [author’s term], though perhaps this 
is not intended. 

The author seems to favour the preservation 
of a strong Chinese quality in the overseas 
community. Too much Thainees [author's 
term] is despised. He seems to regard the 
leading Chinese business-men, almost all of 
whom have close commercial contacts with 
the Thai, as traitors to the cause of their 
fellow-countrymen. ‘ The great bulk of Chinese 
merchants, unable to secure individual 
business protection from the Thai élite, have 
been let down by the mass entry of their 
leaders into Sino-Thai business endeavours. . . . 
No wealthy Chinese business-man leader will 
ever court martyrdom in behalf of the com- 
munity's cause’ (p. 240, Leadership and 
power). To speak of martyrdom in the Bangkok 
context and of failure in ‘ fighting the real 
battle as defined by the 100 per cent Chinese 
in the community ' 1s almost to suggest that a 
struggle between Chinese and Thai would be 
justified. We do not in fact learn how the 
100 per cent Chinese define this real battle. If 
it is for self-regarding commercial freedom it 
is obvious that to-day this could only be 
accorded willingly to any group of aliens on 
terms acceptable to the Thai. If some form of 
direct political influence or control is meant 
then no independent national government 
would pasmvely abdicate its responsibilities 
in favour of foreigners. 

However, Dr. Skinner’s own analysis does 
not support his suggestion that there 1s a deep 
division of interests within the Chinese 
community. It does not seem that it really 
exists at all. In the final chapter of Leadership 
and power he shows in detail the existence and 
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growth of a strong correlation between the 
leaders’ prestige rating in their own community 
and the index o7 relations with the Thai élite. 
‘The Chinese community . . . relegates half 
of the leaders w:th no such relations [with the 
Thai élite] to the lowest prestige class’ 
(p. 315). 

The tendency to view Chinese attitudes in a 
more favourable light than those of the Thai 
leads to harsh oriticism of the beginnings of 
anti-simoism under King Vajravudh. It 18 
true that lus unfavourable view of Thai 
nationalist attitudes at this period is tempered 
by the charge that they were learnt from the 
British, but of course there are quite adequate 
local reasons why anti-Chinese feeling should 
have grown during this reign. Chinese 
nationalism wes beginning to become a 
unifying foroo among overseas communities 
and immigration figures were rising to such 
an extent that during the lifetime of King 
Vajravudh the Ohina-born Chinese population 
in Thailand rose from about 150,000 to a 
total approaching 600,000. King Chulalong- 
korn’s liberal policy of treating the Chinese 
not as foreigners but as one of the component 
parte of the kingdom was being abused by the 
Chinese themselves. There is certainly evidence 
that Thai opinron at this time was coming to 
believe that the Chinese element was disloyal, 
opportunistic, devoid of civic virtues, expecting 
the privileges but refusing the obligations of 
citizenship and entirely mercenary, and, indeed, 
that this view was shared by some British 
observers. These attitudes were in fact based 
on the well-founded suspicion that Chinese 
influende in the state was becoming dangerously 
powerful but Dr. Skinner emphasizes the aspect 
of racial prejudice. One might just as well 
try to assert that the growing undercurrent of 
opposition to prominent alien groups other 
than the Chinese in Thailand to-day هد‎ based 
primarily on anti-foreign prejudice. It is not. 
Historically the Thai have always shown 
themselves a most hospitable people to 
foreigners who keep their place. They have, 
too, shown a remarkably quick perception of 
the dangers of alien interference particularly 
in the political sphere. 

Nevertheless historical evidence makes ıt 
abundantly clear that harsh measures of 
control against the Chinese and other foreigners 
have been prosecuted only rarely. The over- 
seas Chinese have for long played an important 
part in the eccnomio sphere and Thai policy 
springs from a realistic appreciation of this 
fact. Each group in the whole society makes 
use of and, mdeed, needs the other. The 
Chinese, experienced in business, provide an 
economic base for the power of the Thai 
leaders and in this way obtem political and 
commercial protection and, in practice, con- 
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aiderable freedom of economic activity. The 
close links maintained between the Chmese 
leaders and the Thai governing group at the 
present time are the squivalent in modern 
terms of the proceduse whereby the royal 
government obtained ts revenue from she 
letting of monopolies srd from tax-farming. 
During the monarchy the Chinese leaders were 
drawn by ennoblement into Thai society and 
their rewards aie no lese great to-day. To over- 
empnasize the ‘protecsion’ element in this 
relationship is to misjudge the soundness of 
the foundations of Tha: policy. Overall, Thai 
policies have tendec. to encourage assimilation 
and have of course been designed tc prevant 
the formation by the overseas Chinese of a 
state within a state. Dr. Skinner's last word 
is: ‘If present trende are continued, these 
leaders [those most assimilated to the Thai, 
who, on the author's s1»wing, are highest in 
prestige] and their fam.lies will eventually be 
entirely lost to Chines» society in Thailand. 
Followmg the example of their leaders and 
weakened by their defection, the entire Chinese 
community will mevitasly move more rapidly 
toward complete assimi.ation to Thai sooıety '. 
The choice of words saggests, oddly enough, 
a note of regret. But it is no matter jor regret 
if the overseas Chinese are led to play a really 
integrated part in th» future of Theiland, 
changing with it ard caanging it too to some 
extent, surely, one woul think, in the direction 
of stability and prosper.ty. 

At this point ıt shoul 1 be said that Dr. Skin- 
ner'a inquiry reveals a sorrelation between the 
holding of views favoarable to the People’s 
Republic and wealth, between wealth and 
those Chinese leaders v'ell-assimilated to Thai 
society and culture, and between such leaders 
and the degree of intamaoy of contact with the 
Thai governing group. The long-term political 
problems posed by tke existence of such & 
atuation are obvious and they must be faced 
without passion or prejudice. 

B. H. 8. SIMMONDS 


A. B. Gzisworp: Dated Buddha images 
of northern Sian. (Artibus Asiae. 
Supplementum, xvi) 99 pp., front., 
56 plates, map [en front end-paper]. 
Ascona: Artibue Asiae, 1957. Sw. 
fr. 36. 


Mr. Griswold, who entered the field of South 
East Asian art and archaeology after tho war, 
has done much to increase our knowledge of 
the cultural history of Thailand. His present 
volume is an exanple Df a type of work all 
too uncommon in tle region, the corpus. 
Without more of these the study of South 
East Ama is bound to ag behind that of other 
regions and it is greatly to Mr. Griswold’s 
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eredit that he has recognized the importance 
of such work when so many professional 
workers have failed to do so. (A notable 
exception was the late Pierre Dupont to 
whose memory the present volume is dedi- 
cated.) After much searching, with the help 
of many friends, Mr. Griswold has succeeded 
in finding about 100 dated Buddha images, 
almost all of them from the north of Thailand 
and none earlier than the fifteenth century 
A.D. These he has studied against a baok- 
ground of oultural history and with special 
reference to the history of the kingdom of 
Lan-n&. He has shown how the so-called 
Early Chieng-sen type, which he has called 
the Lion type, of Buddha mage is related to a 
Pàla-Sena original which ceased to be produced 
in India some 250 years before its reappearance 
in Thailand and has demonstrated the origins 
of the Late Chieng-sen type (his Lan-ni 
‘mixed’ type) in a convincing manner. He 
has also shown how authenticity in the case 
of an mage is & case of the transference of 
nima-rupa aod not the survival of a genuine 
original Further, and here we echo the com- 
mendation of Professor C«edós' preface, he 
has related the objects of his study to the 
activities of human bemgs, patrons, artiste, 
and workmen, and has not been content, as 
is so often the case in art history, to confine 
himself to the detaded study of the fall of & 
scarf or the treatment of an ear lobe. 

Mr. Griswold’s corpus of dated images covers 
& period of 430 years. As he rightly observes : 
‘some of them are masterpieces ; some have 
a less ambitious elegance ; some are mediocre ; 
some are sheer monstrosities’. And ıb is one 
of his merits to have stressed that these 
Huctuations in quality are related much more 
to the finanoral resources of the patron than 
to any temporal curve from the hesitancy 
of tentative beginnings throngh the excellence 
of confidence to a stereotyped decline. In 
other words, despite the apparent stultifying 
effects of a more or less rigid iconography 
and the reputed conservatasm of Buddhist art, 
the ‘donor who could afford the best artists 
got the best images. At least once, in the case 
of King Tiloks (a.D. 1441-87), an individual 
established a new sohool of artista and inspired 
them to the creation of & vital and flourishing 
type of soulpture in which foreign elements 
were skilfully adapted to Thai sculptural 
traditions. (Once this process of assimilation 
was complete—and ıt was not always suocess- 
ful, as witness their attempts to work from a 
Lopburi model (PL XV) or their general failure 
to use the Sukhotai walking Buddha as a 
starting point—the produotion of stock images 
led to the more dead. techniques of the copyist 
as opposed to those of the creative artist. 
But as he points ont, stylistic analysis on 
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these grounds does not necessarily give relative 
dating, because a tertiary copy may have been 
made earlier than a late primary oreation.) 
And it is to King Tiloka that Mr. Griswold 
attributes the use of a Püla-Sena style which 
lies at the baok of the early Chieng-sen or 
Lion style. This is a major revolution in the 
dating of Thai art, because ıt has been widely 
held that images of this type must be pre- 
Sukhotai because of the date of their source 
(e.g. R. Le May, Buddhist art in Siam, oh. viii). 
When he began to collect material for his 
corpus, Mr. Griswold found, to his own 
surprise, I beheve, that dated examples of this 
type of image ranged from a.D. 1470 to 1566. 
Further study of the whole range of such 
images showed no olear case for arguing that 
the undated examples were significantly 
different from those with dates, and it was 
clearly unlikely therefore that there was a 
difference of 250 years in their date of manu- 
facture. Mr. Griswold, basing himself upon 
the Chronscle of the Seven Spires Monastery 
and an unpublished MS in the Buddhist 
Institute, Chieng-mai, has shown that the type 
of image in question was introduced into 
northern Thailand, almost certainly direotly 
from Bodhgaya, ın the reign of King Tiloka 
and under his inspiration. The oase 18 a good 
one, and it is presented in & manner which 
makes it seem the most likely explanation of 
the data at present available. Any new 
discoveries will have to be tested against the 
corpus which has at last been made available 
as a result of Mr. Griswold’s endeavours. 
Naturally, this new chronology has not 
been without ite oritios. In their book, 
That monumental bronzes (Bangkok, 1957), 
M. C. Chan and K. Yimsiri treat it with notice- 
able disdain. It is not the reviewer’s intention 
to participate in this dispute, but its very 
existence draws attention to another aspect 
of Mr. Gmswold’s researches. By his en- 
deavours, and by his pubhoations, he has 
encouraged and stimulated the study of these 
problems by the Thai themselves, and his 
book would be important for this alone. But 
as will be clear it is & significant work in its 
own right. Pointe are open to question. 
Mr. Griswold's aeceptance of the trance 
routine as a normal practice by the artist who 
was engaged upon the making of a Buddha 
image seems unlikely. (On the other hand, his 
discussion of what constitutes a oopy is most 
valuable and stimulating.) His discussion of 
the Buddha paré (p. 40) and its significance 
for Làn-n& might well be enlarged. But these 
are minor pointe. A case haa been well stated, 
and, as might be expected from Artbus Asiae, 
admirably illustrated ; the inset side views 
of images are particularly valuable. We await 
with conmderable interest his fortheonung 
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work on Pagan, where also chronological 
problems exist which are not unrelated to 
those in Thailand. 

ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


H. R. van HzEKEREN : The Stone Age of 
Indonesia.—The Bronze-Iron Age of 
Indonesia. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Deel xxi xxu.) 
vii, 141 pp., 47 plates; [vii], 108 pp., 
34 + 25 plates.  's-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1957, 1958. 8 
15 each. 


Miynheer van Heekeren, whose own con- 
tributions to the knowledge of Indonesian 
prehistory, first as a private individual, then 
as Praehistoricns of the Dinas Purbakala, 
Jakarta, and more lately at the Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, have been con- 
siderable, has now placed us further in his debt. 
In the two volumes under discussion he has 
get out to present the material relating to the 
whole of the field of Indonesian prehistory from 
tho beginning of the Pleistocene to the end of 
the Bronze-Iron phase, in so far as prehistory 
may be said to have an end in an area whioh 
includes tribes living in neolithio conditions 
at the present day. The first volume is con- 
cerned with the cultural phases characterized 
by the use of stone tools and the author 
presenta his material in the conventional 
sequence: palazolithic, mesolithic, neolithio, 
preceding this with a useful discussion of the 
Cenozoic and zhe Lower Pleistocene, and 
concluding with an ‘attempted chronology 
of the Stone Age of Indonesia’; the latter is 
presented in tabular form, without any textual 
support, the arguments upon which it is based 
being in the main body of the book. (He 
wisely, uf disappointingly, avoids the problem 
of an absolute chronology.) The arrangement 
here is by period and type of culture. In the 
second. volume, he has adopted an arrangement 
by type of ünd/eulture on a gazetteer basis 
which makes the volume more convenient to 
uso as & work cf reference, especially in the 
absence of an index. (The presence of abund- 
ant oross-heads in the first volume does 
something to mitigate this inconvenience for 
the reader who is familiar with the subject 
and the material.) By his industry and 
knowledge, Mijnheer van Heekeren has pre- 
sented the first complete conspeotus of 
Indonesian prehistory since Rumphius in 1705 
recorded the presence of neoliths, which he 
believed to be thunderbolts, a thoroughly 
Indonesian point of view. Not the least of his 
achievements is to have resurrected from the 
notebooks of van Stein-Callenfels some account 
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of a number of the cites which that stupendous 
man excavated but =mitted to publish. 

The importance af Indonesia to the pre- 
historian and to the pal&eontologisb is hard to 
overemphasize. L:rje may have originated 
thers, but almost svery aspect of the pre- 
historic developmeat of India and of China 
reached the archipelago at some point by 
land-bridge or by 3ea, and much travelled 
through ıt to react. the islands of the Paoific 
or the lands of Austzslasia, sometimes modified, 
sometimes in ita oricinal form. Thus the sites 
which the Dutch axl their foreign colleagues 
have explored—and. the extent of the work 
can be judged from Mijnheer van Heekeren's 
excellent bibliographies—are important not 
only for the light they throw upon the history 
of human activity iz _Indonema, but also for 
their contribution =o the understanding of 
the chronology and interrelation of the oultures 
of mainland Asis, and their spread into the 
regions to the east a-rl south. By his enormous 
work of compilataox, and the reduction of a 
masa of published material to manageable 
form, the author Las provided a valuable 
source book for the essential task of relating 
the cultures of Indcuesia to the wider history 
of man’s developme-t in Eurasia. 

M:jnheer van Heckeren’s approach to this 
larger problem is eszsnti&lly cautious. He is 
rightly suspicious af some of the olaims 
made for key sites. He doubts the Bidoredjo 
bone pomt as a preduct of Homo soloensis, 
and comments on tze Guha Lawa, Sampung, 
excavations of van Stein-Callenfels, that he 
finds the stratigraphy unconvincing, an opinion 
which the reviewer, after a visit to the site 
with the author, in .952, fully shares. He is 
suspicious of Profeescr Heine-Geldern’s sugges- 
tions that the Quacrangular Axe oulture is 
connected with the moverient of Austronesians 
or Malayo-Polynesians into the archipelago, 
holding it ‘rather speculative to identify 
culture waves or mizrations with the spread 
of a language ' (p. 131, Stone Age). In a work 
of tkis nature, whos» primary, purpose is to 
present facts, this approach is justified, not 
least because, in visw of the position of 
Indonesia as at once « relict area and a kind of 
Austcalo-Asian cultural Clapham Junotion, 
the position is mush more complex than 
Professor Heine-Geld=rn has been inclined to 
admit. It is to bs hcped, however, that 
Mijnheer van Heek2en wil now undertake 
the difficult task of sn analysis and synthesis 
of the material which he has brought together 
and will attempt a atstement on more specula- 
tive lines. It is difficult vo beheve that any 
worker in this fleld has a better knowledge of 
the material or a greater firsthand experience 
of the sites in this encrmous geographical 
area and lus reoolleedons in the tranquillity 
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of Leiden should provide us with a most im- 
portant study of a key area in the history of 
mankind. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


BENJAMIN E. Tuomas: Trade routes of 
Algerta and the Sahara. (University of 
California Publications in Geography, 
Vol. 8, No. 3.) vi, 165-285 pp., plate. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles : University 
of California Press, 1957. $2.60. 


The theme of this study in economic 
geography is a good deal narrower than the 
title alone might suggest. It is in fact a very 
thorough and detailed history of communica- 
tions in French Algeria and the Sahara, from 
the first military trail linking Bone with 
Constantine in the 1830s to the post-war 
airways network focused upon Algiers, now 
the second busiest airport in the French 
Union. 

The French depended, in their military and 
economic penetration of Algeria, upon wheeled 
vehicles and made roads. They had to create 
their own lines of communication since 
indigenous means of transportation has been 
by pack-animals requiring only trails or bridle- 
paths. It is interesting to see how closely 
in many places the road system of the French 
engineers, imposed by military necessity and 
the rugged terrain, corresponds with that laid 
down in antiquity by their Roman predeces- 
sors. The pattern consisted essentially of a 
single east-west route, called into existence 
mostly for strategio and polttical reasons, 
linking & series of north-south routes which 
run from such ports as Oran, Algiers, and 
Philippeville to their respective hinterlands 
and which were the country’s real commeroial 
arteries. Railway building began seriously in 
the sixties and the existing network was more 
or leas complete by 1900. It tended to duplicate 
and supersede existing waggon roads rather 
than to open new country. Uncontrolled 
development by six different companies, each 
favouring different gauges and types of rolling- 
stock, presented problems of co-ordination 
which were only slowly overcome as the rail- 
way system was gradually consolidated under 
remote and fitful direction from Paris. Funds 
have never been available for extensive 
rationalization and improvement and since the 
thirties, the railways, completely nationalized 


only in 1939, have had to be protected by ' 


legislation against direct competition from 
motor transport. Dr. Thomas discusses in 
detail the stresses imposed upon the com- 
munications system by the military operations 
of the second world war. The shortage of 
coal had always been a problem to the rail- 
ways, and since the war there has been an 
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extensive development of diesel-electric trac- 
tion on main lines and of autorail cars of 
the ‘Micheline’ type for light passenger 
traffic. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
an account of the trade routes of the Sahara. 
The French conquest led to a diversion of 
these routes from traditional termini in 
Morocco and Tunisia to new ones in Algeria 
and the recent development of motor roads 
and airways has gone far to integrate the 
oases of the northern Sahara with the Algerian 
system. The age-old routes, followed by the 
camel caravans were and are narrowly deter- 
mined by the presence of water and pasturage 
for the animals; the course taken by the 
main trans-Ssharan motor track was fixed 
by quite different considerations. Gao on the 
Niger bend stands on the southern edge of a 
great tract of rocky, waterless desert which 
placed it at a great disadvantage to Timbuktu 
as a desert post for the camel caravans, but 
this same desert, the Tanezrouft, provides a 
relatively good surface for motoring and 
explains Gao’s present status as the southern 
terminus of the main route. With the rapid 
growth of air services since the war, the long 
cherished projeot of a trans-Saharan railway, 
actually initiated by the Vichy regime in 1942, 
remains as chimerical as ever. 

Dr. Thomas has travelled very extensively 
over the routes he desoribes and his work is 
admirably illustrated by the numerous sketch 
maps. One notices minor inaccuracies on these 
maps, however, where they extend to the 
Sudan. Map 27 of West African roads, for 
example, is misleadingly optimistic in ite 
indication of ' difficult sections’, The railway 
from Abidjan to Bobo-Dioulaaso, in Map 31, 
extends in fact to Wagadougou. There is 
an extensive, and very useful, bibliography, 
but no index. 

D. H. JONES 


E. W. Bovu: The golden trade of the 
Moors. ix, 281 pp., front., plate, map. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 30s. 


When it was first published in 1933, 
Mr. Bovill's Caravans of the old Sahara rightly 
met with a most favourable reception. It 
presented the broad lines of the historical 
development of the Western Sudan in a highly 
readable and cleverly constructed narrative 
in some ways more authoritative, if less 
brilliant, than that of Lady Lugard’s Tropical 
dependency. In apite of a certain superficiality 
and some serious sins of omission it makes 
judicious use of a wide range of secondary 
sources and ig stall the best book to offer 
English-speaking students as an mtroduction 
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to the subject. It has long been out of print 
and the demanc for a new edition, coming in 
partioular from the University Colleges of 
West Africa, has been answered by the 
appearance of the present work. 

In his introduction, the author claims that 
this is more than a new edition of Caravans— 
‘The need to rewrite the whole book was 
plamly inescapable '—but this claim is hardly 
substantiated by the text, some three-quarters 
of which is reprinted with only minor stylistic 
changes from the earlier work. With the 
exception of the early chapters dealing with 
the Sahara and North Africa in pre-Islamic 
times, again the best and most original part 
of the book, the material changes are more 
negative than positive. Too often where a 
passage in the old book seems to call for 
amendment, in the light of more recent studies, 
the author has sought safety by omitting ıt 
altogether, and, im general, it must be said 
that httle seems to have been done to bring 
the text up to date. The hypothesis that 
Hanno’s famous voyage carried him as far 
south as the Cameroons is repeated virtually 
unchanged, for example, without reference to 
Mauny’s important objection to it. Nothing 
at all is said of the progressive desiccation of 
the territory of Ghana which was probably a 
more potent factor in its downfall than the 
martial events here related, and it is deplorable 
to find the word ‘fetish’ reappearing in a 
work of this calibre. 

A seoond claim in the author’s preface that 
he has ‘ borne constantly in mind the needs of 
students of West African history’ is equally 
questionable. Since he wrote Caravans, the 
emphasis of his own interests has shifted from 
the southern fringe of the desert to the north 
and the development of the Sudanese States 
themselves, Ghana, Mali, Sonrai, the Moorish 
pashalık of Timbuktu, and the Hausa trading 
towns, though still a major theme, receives 
more cursory and general treatment than in the 
first edition. Most of the few relatively certain 
dates have gone, together with the very names 
of most of the rulers. The excellent chapter in 
Caravans on the Arabio literature, the beet 
introduction to it for students, has disappeared, 
together with much else not readily accessible 
to them elsewhere. The maps are very good, 
having been carefully chosen to illustrate the 
progress of European knowledge of African 
geography, but their number (including those 
m the body of the text) has been reduced from 
13 to 8. There are now fewer direct references 
to authority for statements in the text, and the 
bibliographical notes on each chapter are little 
use as a guide to further reading since much is 
omitted. There is no reference to the works of 
Labouret or Monteil for Ghana, of Rouch for 
Sonrai, of Urvoy for Dendi and Hausa, 
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All change has nc» been loss. It is perhaps 
easier to seo the wcoi 5f the umfying theme, 
the oultural significance of the trans-Saharan 
trade, now that the trees have been somewhat 
thinned out. Most teackers of African history, 
however, will proba3ly eel that their need for 
an introductory tezt-book would have been 
more satisfactorily met by a mere reprinting 
of Caravans, and it -3 a pity that this reserva- 
tion has to be made to tha warm welcome which 
is certain to be acoorded to the reappearance of 
this important book. 

D. H. JONES 


K. 0. Davizs : The Royal African Com- 
pany. ix, 390 pp. London, eto.: 
Longmans, Green end Co., 1957. 428. 


Fer nearly 300 yeers tàs history of European 
activities in West Arr-cg is little more than the 
history of the slave trade. It was a trede in 
which all the maritime powers of Europe 
contested with furicus -ivalry, since upon its 
rise and continuance were based the cash-crop 
economies of their colcnies in the Americas. 
Yet, paradoxically, vhib England and Franoe, 
in particular, regardec the trade as a main prop 
in their colonial systems, it was always & 
peculiarly difficult trafio to organize on 8 
sound economic basis, a ‘lottery’ upon which 
it was as easy to make great losses as great 
gains. The economic History of the trade is 
made up of a bewildering succession of national 
companies, Dutch, Frerch, and English, each 
in its turn staggerng fom expedient after 
desperate expedient into final bankruptoy. 

The present work scares the financial rake's 
progress of one suck company from its incep- 
tion in 1672, with the grant of a royal monopoly 
of all trade with Guinea, down to its virtual 
extinction in 1712, a feiure from the points 
of view both of :te shareholders and its 
custcmers, the slavse-b.ying planters of the 
West Indies. In whet must surely be & 
definitive study, Dr. Da-ies desoribes in pains- 
taking, well-documented detail every aspect 
of the company’s activides. He deals in turn 
with the administratve organization in 
England, on the coast 5f Africa, and in the 
West Indies, the marazement of the company’s 
finanses, which we-e <haracterized by the 
rapid growth of an insasportable burden of 
debt, and its diverse -rading operations in 
gold, ivory, and other African produows as 
well as slaves. From tae firat, the company 
was harassed by the Leavy demands made upon 
ita capital for the meinte cance of ita forta and 
factozies in Africa and by the extreme difficulty 
of recovering debts cwec to it by the planters. 
It fought a losing battle against the inter- 
lopers who infringed its monopoly and against 
the ‘ separate traders ' wo, after the monopoly 
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was forfeit in 1689, were able to compete with 
it on favourable terms. 

Dr. Davies writes as an economic historian 
primarily concerned with the company as a 
case history in early joint-stock enterprise, but, 
while much of his book will be more immedi- 
ately interestmg to studente of British 
economies and colonial history, 1t should become 
compulsory reading, too, for the historian of 
West Africa. A full understanding of European 
trading techniques and policies 1s the pre- 
requisite of any attempt to assess the nature of 
their impact upon indigenous societies and the 
chapter on the company m Africa contains 
a number of very important suggestions 
Regional speciahste will not be surprised to 
find further confirmation of their impression 
that the character and limits of the trade were 
to a great extent imposed upon it by the local 
rulers, but the demonstration of the economic 
advantages of ‘ ship ’ trade over ' castle ’ trade 
is more unexpected and carnes implications 
which deserve to be considered. 

Again, as Dr. Davies himself points out, the 
surviving records of the successive companies 
constitute an important source for the regional 
history of all the coastal parts of Africa with 
which they had dealings, which has not yet 
received the attention it deserves from African 
historians. Of course he treats of events in 
Africa only in so far as they affected the 
company’s fortunes more or leas directly, but 
there is enongh new information here to 
inspire a thorough investigation of the com- 
pany’s papers from an African point of view. 
One notes, for example, that there is much 
more evidence of Ashanti contacts with the 
European forts in the early years of the 
eighteenth century than is implied by the 
standard accounts of Claridge and Ward, and 
Dr. Davies has discovered, in the despatch of a 
schoolmaster by the company to Cape Coast in 
1694, what must surely be the earliest notace 
of English educational work in West Afrioa. 

It 18 regrettable that there ia no biblio- 
graphy. The reader is often obliged to pursue 
an ‘ op. cit.’ reference back through 20 pages. 


D. H. JONES 


C. Epwazp HorEN: The pastoral Fulbe 
family in Gwandu. xii, 165 pp., 4 
plates. London, eto.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the International 
African Institute, 1958. 30s. 

This is the first major report to sppear 
concerning the series of field studies among 
the Fulani of West Africa inspired by the 
International African Institute and carried out 
by a small team of British and French anthro- 
pologiste, While the core of the book is an 
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anthropological study of the family, it is in 
fact a detailed account of the life of certain 
Fulfe groups in the Northern Nigerian 
province of Sokoto. (Fulbe is the Fulani’s 
own name for themselves, and is used by 
Mr. Hopen to refer specifically to pastoral 
as distinct from settled Fulani) Written with 
& minimum of technical terms, it 18 readily 
intelligible to the layman, and is an ım- 
portant addition to our knowledge of a people 
abouf whom everyone interested in Nigeria 
knows a little, but few know much. 

An introductory section contains a historical 
résumé, and details of the ecology and trans- 
humance patterns of the FulBe and the climatio 
and geographical factors which affeot them. 
The author emphasizes the Fulfe's primary 
interest in their cattle, even from early years ; 
describes the varying extent to which economio 
reasons have compelled them to supplement 
herding by agriculture, and the inevitable 
conflict with the concentrations of agricul- 
turalists who share their interest in the flood. 
plain of the Sokoto river; and shows how 
seasonal movements (covering distances up to 
180 miles) are governed partly by the herd’s 
needs and partly by the farming calendar. 

Stress is laid on the complete interdepend- 
ence of the family and 1te herd, whose require- 
menta are of primary importance (‘in the 
management of a household the demands of the 
herd come first’). Details are given of the size 
of herds and households (on the bass of sample 
counts), the layout of the camp, and the 
divimon of labour between the sexes; the 
economic advantage of having a son of 
herding age (seven and upwards) is partiou- 
larly streesed. There is an account of marriage, 
details of the marriage gifts, and an interesting 
study of the incentives to marry, and the 
qualities that a man, a girl, and her parents 
look for in a potential bride or groom. The 
behaviour and attitude to each other of 
husband and wife, father, sons, and brothers 
are considered at some length, with an indica- 
tion of the potential sources of conflict; the 
status of the various members vis-d-vis each 
other is shown to alter as the family grows 
in mze and in age—the gradations in a man’s 
status reading rather like Jaques’ Seven 
Ages of man! 

Other interesting chapters deal with the 
pattern of mheritance, and with the incidence 
of polygyny and ite pros and oons in the eyes of 
the FulBe. The present practice with regard 
to inheritance is seen as a compromise resulting 
from the conflict between Maliki Law and the 
traditional system, and between the Fulfe's 
pride in calling themselves Muslims and their 
suspicion of the Native Courts. 

Finally the family is considered in its wider 
setting—in its relations with other FulBe 
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families, and with their non-Fulani neighbours, 
against whom there is a latent hostility 
tempered by economic interdependence. In 
this connexion markets are shown to have both 
social importance as a rendezvous and a 
alearing-house fcr vital information on grazing 
conditions and many other matters, and 
economic importance to the FulBe for the 
sale of their dairy produce and the purchase 
of food and household equipment which they 
do not grow or make. 

Historical perspective is provided by 8 
reconstruction, from old men’s memories, of 
conditions before the British ocoupation (when 
Fulfe are said to have lived not in scattered 
households but in endogamous olan-villages, 
and somal sanctions were much stronger), 
and by repeeted references to the considerable 
social and sconomic effecta of the greater 
freedom of movement since 1900. It must 
be admitted, however, that the reconstructions 
of the past ars lees convinang than the 
descriptions of the present (for instance, can 
& community containing only 200-600 FulBe 
have been truly endogamous 2). 

The author's own early acquaintance with 
cattle farmirg has plainly helped him to gain 
the confidence of a people whose suspicion of 
strangers is rightly stressed ; and the reviewer, 
having visited Gwandu after Mr. Hopen, oan 
vouch for the regard with which ‘ Dikko 
Umaru' was held. He has been able to collect 
a mass of new information, and to present a 
convincing picture, supported by quantitative 
analyses and illustrated by some of the 
-people’s own aphorisms, It is not always 
clear, however, what are observed facts or 
informants’ statements, and what are the 
author’s dednotions from them. 

If sometimes the account seems too logical 
and, cohesive to be natural, this may be due to 
the frequent need to generalize, for even in 
an area as small sa Gwandu practices and 
attitudes vary, so that concise desoription is 
often impossible except in terms of general 
tendencies, Equally, of course, the information 
given here is not necessarily applicable to 
other parte of Nigeria. In some areas, for 
instance, milking is usually done by the 
women and not, as in Gwandu, by the men. 
The extent of these variations will no doubt 
become clearer with the publication of reporte 
from the other investigators. 

The mainly favourable impression is un- 
fortunately marrod by the poor quality of the 
photographs, and also by the frequent in- 
accuracies in spelling, which detract from the 
linguistic value cf the many vernacular words 
and phrases quoted. Particularly noticeable 
are the many inconsistencies in the marking of 
vowel and consonant length and of glottal 
consonants, even in words which are uniform 
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throughout the Fulari area and correctly spelt 
in the standard dictimarias; e.g. modiibo for 
moodibbo (pp. 10, 50), julBe for junule 
(p. 11), noda for redda, (p. 93), ceedu for 
ceedu and dabunde fo: dabbunde (p. 83), 
ngiddi for ngidi Q. 128), and many more. 
'There are of cours a number of dialectal 
varisnte, inoluding Teroofe for the much more 


common 1500208868. and Fulfulde (im the 
sense of ' behaviour befitting a Pullo’) for the 
almost universal Pulaaku; but most of the 


anomalous spellings including um ‘ my’ and 
-İl for the diminutive suffix) cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. Occasionally the same 
word ocours twice wth different spelling, e.g. 
naganaajo on p.95 nanganaajo on p. 120; 
Bi on p. 35 and bi on p. 87 (for Bii) ; and even 
Be and be (for Be) in the same sentence on p. 53. 
It is also regrettable -hat the ugly symbol B is 
used in the headmg tx chapters 4 and 6 instead 
of the ‘B used regularly in vernacular publica- 
tions. Fortunately poor gpelling ia nob inoom- 
patible with ability = use the language; and 
Mr. Hopen has certainly been able to make a 
useful addition to our knowledge of an 
interesting people. 


D. W. ARNOTT 


A. H. M. Kigk-GesENE : Adamawa past 
and present : az historical approach to 
the development of a Northern Came- 
roons Province. ix, 230 pp., map. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Press for the -nternational African 
Institute, 1968. 38s. 


The standard work: on the history of Nigeria 
give excellent general acccunta of the country’s 
development, but th-ir scope and range are so 
wide that detailed trætment of the events and 
personalities of individual areas was obviously 
impossible. For the IIorthern Region, some of 
the details were supplied by Hogben's Muham- 
madan Emirates of Uvgeria, and anthropolo- 
gical studies of yperticalar tribes usually 
contain a short acooumt of their known history. 
But, apart from Hermon-Hodge’s Gazetteer of 
Ilorin Province, putlished material on the 
history of individu=l provinces ig meagre. 
Mr. Kirk-Greene’s 200k, though intended 
primarily as an introduction to Adamawa 
for oilicers posted to the Province, therefore 
meets a definite need. It is not a major 
historical work, and ~he author lays no claim 
to original research, but it is a useful com- 
pilation bringing together information from a 
wide variety of sorrcees, published and un- 
published, and sinclar works for other 
provinces would be reloame, 
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The book begins with a general description 
of the province, its climate, vegetation, and 
still plentiful fauna, with some relevant 
statistics and brief ethnological notes. The 
author describes soenic riches unusual in 
Nigeria—ranging from the river valleys of 
the Benue and Gongola to the mountains that 
are ‘the glory of Adamawa ’—and notes the 
heterogeneity of the population—over 150 
tribes, of whom the Fulani, though histoncally 
and politically prominent, are only just the 
largest. 


The Adamawa hinterland appeara first as 
the object of occasional visits by explorers of 
various nationalitzes, and then, during the 
‘Soramble for Africa’, as the target of rival 
British, French, and German expeditions 
intent on opening up the territory's commercial 
riches, some coming by river up the Niger 
and Benue, others approaching by the long 
overland route via the Cameroons. There 
followed the gradual expansion of the Royal 
Niger Company's activities, despite French 
rivalry and diffloult relations with the Emirs, 

A new period began with the formation of 
the Proteotorate of Northern Nigeria in 1900, 
when the British Government took over 
administration from the Company. But 
initially, as Mr. Kirk-Greene shows, the area, 
then divided between the two Provinces of 
Yola and Muri, had an unsettled history. 
Even after the defeat of the Fulani, patrols 
and minor campaigns continued against the 
many pagan tribes threatening the trade 
routes. The difficulties were increased by the 
diversity of the tribes, by the area's inaccessi- 
bility, and by the problems of the Nigeria- 
Cameroons boundary. The first World War 
also had a more disruptive effect here than 
elsewhere, the Cameroons Campaign involving 
attacks and counter-attacks across the frontier, 
and even a German raid on Yola itself. The 
size of the two Provinces was increased by the 
post-war incorporation in them of parts of the 
old German Cameroons (whose previous history 
is briefly sketched) ; but this was only one of a 
number of organizational changes which 
inevitably had an unsettling influence, and 
retarded administrative development in com- 
parison with most other provinces. In 1926, 
however, the modern Adamawa Province 
emerged from that year’s major reorganization 
of the Northern Provinces, and since then 
there has bean much progress in many spheres. 
This is described in a comprehensive chapter 
on the development of general administration, 
local government in its many aspects, and 
missionary and commercial activity. 

The general account of the Province’s 
development is followed by separate chapters 
on the three administrative Divisions— 
Adamawa, Muri, and Numan. Starting with 
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the pre-jihad penetration of the Fulani among 
the non-Muslim tmbes, the first two cover the 
establishment of the Fulani Emirates after 
the receipt of flags from Usman dan Fodio, 
and the subsequent vicissitudes of the Emirates 
up to and since the British occupation. The 
third summarizes the comparatively little 
that is known of the early history of various 
tnbes in Numan Division. All three chapters 
contain a note on pre-British forms of 
authority among the non-Muslim tribes, so 
far as they are known. 

The book concludes with a catalogue, based 
on the Provincial annual reports, of other 
local events of the last 30 years, and an 
appendix records the history of the Provincial 
Headquarters at Yola. Other appendices are 
reprints of oertein ethnographical articles by 
the author whioh, though interesting, hardly 
seem relevant to the main theme. There are 
useful maps, and an excellent bibliography ; 
the index, however, would have been more 
valuable if more names of places and of 
individuals had been included. 

The author, as a serving Administrative 
Officer, has been able to draw on the wealth 
of local information available in official files 
and reports, and it is good that some of this 
valuable material—the work of many ex- 
perienced officers unnamed outside official 
files—has been made available in & handier 
form and to a wider public. In addition 
Mr. Kirk-Greene has made an extensive study 
of the journals and reports of nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-oentury visitors 
to Adamawa, and the narrative 18 frequently 
enlivened by appropriate quotations from 
them. These writings are useful both for their 
descriptions of contemporary conditions and 
as oross-checks on local historical traditions. 
The &uthor's researches cover French and 
German as well as British publications, and 
the footnotes to chapters iii and vii provide 
& useful catalogue of such source material; 
but here, and throughout the book, it would 
have been helpful to give more detailed 
references to the origin of quotations, whether 
from published material or from official 
records. 

Extracts from the reports of the Royal 
Niger Company's agents are taken from 
Government files, and it would seem that the 
Company's or 1t8 suocessor’s own archives, if 
available, have not been tapped direct. 

Divisional Office records are presumably the 
main immediate source for the local traditions 
on which the early history of the Divisions 1s 
based, so that much of this material is at 
least second-hand. It was, however, mostly 
recorded in the pre-1039 days when more 
touring was possible, there was more oppor- 
tunity to sift and record traditions, and 
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memories reached further into the past. Con- 
sequently the history here summarized is 
probably as near the truth as we can hope to 
get in the absence of written records and 
without much further research. Incidentally, 
the author’s reservations about his account of 
Fulani penetration show that he هد‎ himself 
aware of the need for a cautious approach to 
local tradition. 

For Adamawa Emirate East's Stories of old 
Adamawa of course provides supplementary 
material, on which Mr. Kirk-Greene has 
drawn; there is, however, at least one point 
(the occasion of Hayatu’s death, p. 143) where 
his acoount differs from East’s version. One 
might also note here that the quotations from 
Fulani texts and traditions come from this 
book and are not, as Professor Daryll Forde 
suggests in his foreword, ‘ here translated for 
the first time '—;hough this may be true of 
some quotations from non-Fulani sources. 

Some will no doubt feel that the tribal and 
dynastic histories should have been given 
greater prominence and that, much though the 
Province's recent development owes to British 
inspiration and help, there is a disproportionate 
emphasis on European contacts and European 
influence. It is, however, a factual record, no 
more an apologie for British policy than a 
critique of it; and, with the grant of Regional 
self-government and the approach of indepen- 
dence for the Federation of Nigeria, it is 
fitting that such a reoord should be made 
publio. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


J. DESMOND CLARK and Sonia COLE 
(ed.): Third Pan-African Congress on 
Prehistory, Livingstone, 1955. xxxix, 
440 pp., 7 col. plates. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 957. 75s. 


1955 was the centenary of Livingstone’s 
discovery of the Victoria Falls and the begin- 
ning of the systematio exploration of Afmca 
north of the Zambezi. As part of the oelebra- 
tions the third Pan-African Prehistory Con- 
gress was held at Livingstone, and Dr. Clark 
has edited, with the assistance of Mrs. Sonia 
Cole, some 63 papers dealing with various 
aspects of the discovery of man’s early history 
in Africa, together with three of the public 
lectures given at the session. One of these, 
by Mr. Miles Burkitt on ‘ Archaeology and 
education ’, deserves to be widely read at a 
moment when so much time is devoted to the 
fature of education and plans for its expansion. 
The formal papers fall into three groups: 
Quaternary geology, general palaeontology, and 
climatology (with special groups on Kalahari 
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sands and the Austrelczithecinae); Human 
palaeontology (with papors by Dart and von 
Koen‘gswald on the Australopithecinae) ; 
Prehistoric archaeology. Within these groups 
there are papers on a wico range of topics, and 
one is impressed with -ke high professional 
standard which the ecngrees maintained. As 
is to be expected mush space قد‎ devoted 5o 
problems of chronclog and the relation 
between discoveries in various parta of the 
contirent, as well as te questions of inter- 
contirental correlations. In 1947 the Congress 
agreed to the development of an African 
terminology for its >rehstoric cultures, ard 
the eight years whick had elapsed saw the 
general adoption of this scheme, based on the 
well-established sequences of East Africa. 
(Such a general agreement ie badly needed in 
Asia where scholars stil struggle to accom- 
modate their discoveries European schemata 
which are ill-suited to Asan problems of 
climatology and prehisto-y.) 

It is clearly imposs:ble to review adequately 
a volume of this scope snd size, but certain 
reflections may be in order. It ıs clear that 
our understanding o7 cl-matic phenomena is 
not yet sufficient to enab.e us to make certain 
correlations even within one continent for the 
dating of prehistoric matrial, but the studies 
now being made in Afrba and presented at 
congresses such as -His are gradually oon- 
IRE to the solution of this problem. (It 

is gratifying to note the part played by 
Dr. Oakley and his eclleagues in the British 
Museum (Natural History) in this field, nor 
should Dr. Oakley’s briez note on the earliest 
use of fire, pp. 385-6, Se missed.) It is interest- 
ing to note that despi-s tLe temptation to seek 
the new, traditionally aa African speciality, 
consid»rable time has bem spent on the fresh 
study and re-evaluazion. of old material, a 
very necessary discipline if we are to make 
the best use of our data. Finally, it is to be 
hoped that the next vo-ume of Proceedings 
may record the presznce of Africans at the 
Congress and report the papers that they have 
delivered. 

ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


E. O. James: Prehi-toric religion: a 
study tn prehistoric acchaeology. 300 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1957. 
308. 


Gordon Childe used عد‎ teach that the concern 
of the archaeologist was with the thoughts 
that ley behind the human activities which 
brought about changes in the material world. 
Professor E. O. James offers, in a single 
volume, a collection and irterpretation of ‘ the 
available material relatng specifically to 
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religious phenomena’ in prehistorio archaeo- 
logy. His primary concern is with the palaeo- 
lithio and neolithic periods, but he has ‘ not 
hesitated to include the developments in the 


second millennium 8.0. in the background of : 


the higher religious systema of the Fertile 
Crescent and Western Asia, of India and of 
pre-Homerio Greece, caloulated to throw light 
on their prehistoric antecedents, though in 
some cases the faiths may have passed into 
the realms of recorded history ’. To these data 
Professor James adds ‘a quantity of material 
. . . concerning the observable beliefs and 
practices still, or until very recently, current 
in primitive societies on the fringes of civilisa- 
taon, or in its background, all over the world, 
many of which appear to have persisted little 
changed through the ages’. He scrupulously 
warns against ‘ uncritical theoretical recon- 
structions of “ origins ” and “ developmente ” 
of an earlier generation of social anthropolo- 
gists ", but feels himself justified in employing 
this material, since it is ‘ able to throw light 
on analogous activities and organisations, 
beliefs and practices, and their significance 
within living religious systems under oon- 
ditions not very different from those which 
prevailed. in prehistoric times ’. 

Professor James presents his material under 
eight heads: ‘Palaeolithic burial ritual’, 
‘Neolithic burials in the ancient Near East’, 
‘ Megalithic burial in Europe’, ‘ Cremation, 
inhumation and mummification’, ‘The cult 
of the dead ’, ' The mystery of birth ’, ‘ Fertility 
and the food supply ’, ‘The sky-religion’. A 
ninth seotion, ‘ Prehistorio religion’, presents 
his conclusions, and the book is completed by 
notes (i.e. references to the bibliography), 
bibliography, maps, chronological tables, and 
an index. There are 14 text-fgures. The 
experienced reader of such books will no 
doubt have already drawn his conclusions, 
and he will be right. Despite Professor James’ 
wide reading, and his cautionary note regarding 
the procedures of an earlier generation, all is 
here as before. The cannibals of Chou-kou- 
tien partake sacramentally of brains; the 
Red Lady of Paviland lies in ‘ her ' haematite 
glory; desiccated early Egyptians inspire 
the mummified splendours of Tut-ankh- 
Amun; Queen Shub-Ad and her attendants 
speak for Ur. Habits of the Semang and of 
Gulen’s aboriginals, the animism of Kruyt's 
Indonesians and the deeiocatory rites of the 
Tahitians are adduced to throw their light on 
analogous activitaes and organizataons. Occa- 
sionally Professor James introduces a new 
thought, not always felicitously, as this 
example may show. We are told, naturally 
B.v. Ofnet, of the bear-skulls at the Nurem- 
berger Petershohle : 

' Doubtless ıt was the great strength of 
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the bear that caused it to become a cult 

object at a very early period, and as this 

was likely to be concentrated in the head it 
would be the skull that would be preserved 

and venerated’ (p. 21), 

But what is concentrated in the head 7 One 
had always understood that it was the hug 
that best exemplified the bear's strength. Or 
has Professor James confused strength with 
soreness ? 

This criticism is nob captious, for Professor 
James is prone to such methods of argument. 
Thus, in his discussion of the female figurines 
of the Zhob (p. 157), he asserts ‘ that they had 
a fertility significance هد‎ shown by the repre- 
sentation of a phallus carved in stone at the 
mound of Mogul-Ghondai . . . and at the 
neighbouring mound of Periano-Ghundai, . . . 
where a vulva is depicted with great promin- 
ence’. The reader may legitimately ask 
what evidence links the figurines and the 
phallus and the vulva into a single cult. 
Again, we are told, in a discussion of the 
phalhe cult at Harappa that ‘behind the 
phallic cult lay the mystery of birth and the 
predominance of female figurines over male 
in the earliest levels of all cultures in which 
they occur from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Indus Valley shows that attention 
waa first concentrated in the feminine aspects 
of generation’, The present state of our 
knowledge of the Harappan religion does not 
in fact allow of any assertion as to the mystery 
behind the phallic cult, of which, incidentally, 
there is no absolute proof. 

As might well be expected, once the Chou- 
kou-tien cannibals have finished their intellec- 
tual sacrament, the archaeology of Further 
Ama is ignored, only ita ‘survivors’ serving 
as providers of analogies. One does not 
demand that historians of religion should be 
able to read Chinese and Japanese, but one 
is entitled to expect some acquaintance with 
the works of Karlgren, Creel, Goloubew, 
Granet, Mus, Heine-Geldern, and the lke 
who have made available much matter since 
the days of Tylor, Sollars, and Frazer. And 
one may well wonder whether it is not time 
for a new book, a new method, for this is in 
essence a work in the tradition of Sollars, 
with new material, from more recent fleld- 
work, but without any development in treat- 
ment or technique. Or is it that no advance 
18 possible in this field, and that, as Professor 
James argues (p. 229) ıs the case with pre- 
historic rehgion, ‘once a ritual technique 
had been devised to sublimate the stress, it 
became established and developed indefinitely 
to meet every new demand and maintain the 
equilibrium in an expanding social structure 
and religious organisation ’ ? 

ANTHONY OHRISTIE 
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OTTO Etssretpt: Enno Litimann f am 
4. Mas 1958. Gedenkrede bes der Aka- 
demischen Gedüchtnsafeier in Tübingen 
am 15. Jul 1958. (Tübinger Uni- 
versitátsreden, 5.) 28 pp., front. 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1958. DM. 2.40. 


A Memorial Oration, pronounced before the 
University of Tubingen, over one of the most 
highly distinguished members whom that 
famous University has ever boasted. It is 
enough to repeat an opmion of Wellhausen’s 
recorded in these pages that if Noldeke was 
the emperor of Semitists Littmann was the 
crown prince. Not merely had he a working 
life of unusual length, but an activity of 
astonishing breadth, and an intellectual grasp 
which made him a master in all the scientific 
subjects, especially the multifarious oriental 
and other languages, which that activity 
embraced, He taught at four German 
universities and one American, he went out 
with two epigrapaical missions to Syria and 
was later called upon to lead the German 
Aksum Expedition. Out of all these came 
important publicazions in which Littmann took 
a leading part. And they were accompanied 
by a host of other writings upon subjects 
which, in the bibliography of his works, are 
arranged under nc less than 14 heads, ranging 
from general linguistics and the Abyssinian 
languages (in which he was particularly at 
home) to gipsy lore and the Low German 
dialect. The author of these pages is at pains 
also to emphasize, in addition to the learning, 
the high humanity of Littmann, his apprecia- 
tion of his colleagues, and his sympathetic 
character, which made him a welcomed as well 
as honoured guest in many lands. 

Professor Küssfe dt has discharged worthily 
a task which the exceptional distinction of his 
subject made especially difficult. But in 
concluding he seems to have been a little 
overcome perhaps with the solemnity of his 
theme. Abetted by the known propensity of 
the German languege, he has involved himself 
in & tortuous sentence which extends over 
& long quotation and several stops, revives a 
rather injudicious remark of the great man, 
and leaves at last in possible doubt the author- 
ship of the sentiments expressed. 

0. J. GADD 


Erıo F, F. BrsuoP and MOHAMED 
KADDAL (&r.) : Chrestomathia Basdaws- 
ana. ‘The light of insptration and 
seoret of interpretation’ ; being a trans- 


lation of the Chapter of Joseph (Surat 
Yusuf) with the commentary of Nasir 
Id-Din al-Baidīwr (Glasgow Uni- 
versity Publications. [Oriental 
Studies, No. 1.7 30 pp. Glasgow: 
Jackson, Son & Co.. 1957. 10s. 


This slender volum» is a new addition to the 
Chrestomathia Baidariana, dedicated by the 
&utho-s to the memory cf D. S. Margohouth. 
The Chapter of Josedh has always been of 
special mterest, the antkcrs point out in the 
preface, ‘ both becausz in .tself it is a connected 
whole, and equally teceuse it concerns one 
of the more famous characters of the Old 
Testament, who naturslly figures in the New ’. 

An appendix on tke -eferences to Joseph 
in Samaritan sources ar d gome Jewish accounts, 
prepared by the Reverend John Macdonald, 
of the University of Leeds, proved too long 
to include ım the presert volume, and was 
publisaed separately :m the Mushm World for 
April and July, 1956, under the title ‘ Joseph 
in the Qur’an *. 

W. ‘ARAFAT 


WILLIAM Popper (tr): History of 
Egupt, 1382-1469 4.5. Translated from 
the Arabic annals “رد‎ Abt'l-Mahdsin 
ibn Taghrt Birdt Fart 111, 1412-1422 
4.D.—Part 1v, 1322-1438 a.D. (Uni- 
versity of Califccnia Publications in 
Semitic Philology, Jols. xvu, xvi.) 
xii, 176 pp.; xiv, £17 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1257, 1958. $3.50, 
$4.50. 


WILLIAM Porrer — Zgypt and Syria 
under the Circassian sultans, 1382- 
1468 A.D. Systematic notes to Ibn 
Taghrt Birds chronicles of Egypt 
(continued). (University of California 
Puklications in Semitic Philology, 
Vol. xvi) ix, 123 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: Univecsity of California 
Press, 1957. $2.20. 


Thess three volumes constitute a further 
instalment (up to voL vr, >. 856 of Popper’s 
edition’ of the trans.ation of the Nujim 
al-zahira (noticed in mSCAS, xvm, 1, 1960. 
202) and the completion of the Systematic 
notes to it (BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 411). The 
volume of Systematic noes has sections on 
‘The people’, ‘Names, titles’, ‘ Official 
documents and diplomas’, ‘The calendar’, 
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‘ Measures and weights’, ‘Currency and 
exchange (domestic)’, ‘Food prices’, and 
‘Income: fiefs, salaries ". 

J. X. P. HOPKINS 


IBN KmarpOw: Histoire des Berbéres et 
des dynasties musulmanes de U Afrique 
septentrionale. Tradutte de Varabe par 
le Baron de Slane. Nouvelle édition 
publiée sous la direction de Paul 
Casanova. Tome quatrième . . . publié 
par Henri Pérés. [iii], 628 pp. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1956. 


This volume completes the reprint of de 
Slane’s Berbéres which was begun in 1925, 
and those interested in medieval North Africa 
will be grateful that the whole of the work is 
now readily available.. It is a great pity, 
however, that the publishers could not com- 
plete the printing according to the original 
plan. What this plan was is nowhere clearly 
stated, but one infers that there was to be a 
fifth volume containing a bibliography, the 
‘Table géographique’, and the index. This 
was little enough, for no revision of the text, 
nor even of the transliteration, was apparently 
ever contemplated; but one hoped for a 
complete overhaul of the ‘ Table góographique ' 
and the mdex, at least, for the first is now 
quite out of date, while the second is gravely 
deficient. Yet we still have nothing better. 
The present volume, appearmg all but a 
century after the original edition, simply 
completes the text and reprints the ‘ Table’ 
(omitted from vol. 1) and the index exactly 
as in the original, and that in a different 
typeface and on different paper. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 


AMBROSIO Huror MIRANDA : Las grandes 
batallas de la Reconquista durante las 
invasiones africanas (almorávides, al- 
mohades y bensmerines). 405 pp., 21 
plates, map. Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Africanos, Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1956. 
Ptas. 300. 

The battles in question are those of Zallāqa 
(4719/1086), Aledo (481/1088), Uclés (501/ 
1108), Alarcos (591/1195), Las Navas de 
Tolosa (609/1212), and El Salado (741/1340). 
The campaigns oulmineting in these battles, 
as well as the battles themselves, are described 
in great detail with an impressive array of 
documentation, Latin and Romance as well 
as Arabic. There are many photographs and 
maps. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 
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AxBROSIO Huior MIRANDA : Historia 
politica del imperio almohade. 11. 
(Instituto General Franco de Estudios 
e Investigación Hispano-Árabe.) [iv], 
391-697 pp, 42 plates.  Tetuán: 
Editora Marroquí, 1967. 


This volume completes Señor Huior's study 
of the Almohades, of whioh the first volume 
was reviewed in BSOAS, xxt, 1, 1958, 100-1. 
It contains chapters (vii-xii) each named after 
an Almohade caliph, or several caliphs, 
beginning with Muhammad al-Négir and 
ending with Abū Dabbiis; two appendices, 
one on ‘ Legend and history in the origins of 
the Almohade Empire’, the other on the 
Almohade ‘Sayyids’; three indices; and 
a bibliography. There are numerous (poor) 
illustrations, and maps. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 


J. ALAZARD and others: Initiation à 
l'Algérie. [By 18 authors.] xi, 
422 pp., 21 plates, 2 maps. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, [1957]. Fr. 950. 


Bo the trio, begun by Morocco in 1945 and 
continued by Tunisia in 1950, 18 now complete. 
This last addition follows not only in format 
and typography but also in general arrange- 
ment Imation à la Tunisie (noticed in 
BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1955, 398). Lake its sisters, 
Initiation à l'Algérie sets out to provide the 
non-specialist reader with a general picture 
of the social, physical, and economic features, 
past and present, which give to Algeria its 
personality. I would say that it succeeds 
triumphantly. The linguistic articles may be 
& little beyond the layman, but they could not 
be omitted, and for the specialist they furnish 
& useful summary. The other articles bring 
together in a convenient form much informa- 
tion only to be found otherwise scattered over 
many books and some, indeed, which is quite 
new. 

The illustrations are excellent. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 


Musrard ‘Awap AL-KaRIM (ed.): Ibn 
Dihya: al-Muirib ft ash‘Gr aM al- 
maghrib. (Publications of the Um- 
versity of Khartoum, Faculty of Arts, 
Arabic Language Division, vol. 1.) 
[ii], 16, 267 pp. Khartoum: Matba'at 
Misr, [1957]. 

Ibn Dihya was an Andalusian scholar born 
at Valencia in 547-8/1152 who died at Cairo, 
much-travelled, in 038/1236. He seems to 
have been something of fraud. The Mutrib 
is an anthology of excerpts from some 120 
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poets, most of them, despite the title, 
Andalusians. Ibn Dihya himself gives much 
emptily wordy biographical and historical 
information and the editor provides an 
introduction, notes, and very full indices. 
The volume is well produced and fittingly 
opens the University of Khartoum’s new 
series, 
J. Y. P. HOPKINS 


Sir GODFREY FISHER : Barbary legend : 
war, trade and piracy in North Africa, 
1415-1830. xil, 349 pp., front., map. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1957. 50s. 


The present volume, in respect of ita subject 
matter, can be divided into two main sections : 
the earlier chapters describe the emergence 
&nd consolidation of the states established, 
under Ottoman suzerainty, at Algiers, Tripoli, 
and Tunis in the course of the sirteenth 
century, while the later ohapters examine in 
considerable detail the relations, both economic 
and political, which existed between those 
states and England during the reign of 
Elizabeth I and, more partioularly, in the 
years 1603-1712. A brief epilogue outlines 
the subsequent course of English relations 
with the thres regencies from 1712 until 1880, 
when Algiers came under French rule. The 
volume contains, moreover, twelve appendices 
dealing with special problems, a select biblio- 
graphy, many items of which are furnished 
with short explanatory notes, and also a map 
of Barbary taken from a work printed in 
1760. 

The author observes in his introduction 
(p. 3) that ‘ to a large extent the regencies have 
been the victims of history in a singularly 
unscientific form’. His book, aa its title of 
Barbary legend suggests, 18 intended to expose 
some of the misconceptions and inconsistencies 
which undeilie the traditional picture of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli as states having no 
foundation and purpose other than ceaseless 
and indiscriminate piracy directed against the 
commerce of Western Europe. An enterprise 
of this kind would demand, for its full achieve- 
ment, an exhaustive and oritical re-examination 
of the material available in Europe and also 
the exploitation of the rich, but still almost 
wholly unused evidence to be found in the 
Ottoman chronicles and archives. The volume 
here under review, conceived and written 
within limits carefully defined by the author, 
is a welcome contribution towards the attain- 
ment of such an ultimate objective, both 
because it offers a vigorous reassessment of 
relations between the regencies and England, 
especially during the seventeenth century, and 
also because, in ite general approach, it 
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emphasizes the fact taat a thorough ‘ historical 
revision’ of this entire subject is now long 
overdue. 

V. J. PARRY 


Ernest Epmonpsor RAMSAUR, Jr.: 
The Young Terke: prelude to the 
Revolution of 19C8. Princeton Oriental 
Studies. Social Science, [No.] 2.) 
xii 180 pp. Pri»cezon, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 32s. 
Historians writing in English have given 

little attention to the Yeung Turk mavement 

which culminated in the revolution of 1908, 

and stil less to the gradual emergence and 

growth of that movement during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Dr. Ramsaur, 
in this volume, examinss the general baok- 
ground to the movement, the origin and 
activizies of the Ccmnittee of Union and 

Progress down to its collapse in 1897, and the 

conflict of ideas and clearage between factions 

which prevented the irst- Congress of Ottoman 

Liberals, held at Paris m 1902, from achieving 

positive results. He also describes the revival 

of the movement witain she Ottoman Empire 
and ite extension tc Macedonia, the second 

Congress of Ottoman Liberals convened at 

Paris in 1907, and the course of events in 

1908. The book von-ains bibliographical 

notes on the materials available to the author, 

and in addition a full list of memoirs, articles, 
biographies, eto., wh:ch -elate to this period. 

A most valuable feature 5f the work is that it 

embraces informatior gathered from Turkish 

persoralities connected vith the Young Turk 
movement in the yea-s o. its growth and final 
success. Dr. Ramsaur has written a volume 
rich in new evidence. lucid and careful in its 
treatment of a complex subject, and all the 

more valuable in that it does much to fill a 

serious gap in the histor-cal literature on the 

Young Turks. 

V. J. PARBY 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. ` No. 12. xii, 
287 pp., front., 65 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Jniversity Press, 
1958. (Distributed .n G.B. by Oxford 
University Prese. £4.) 

This latest volume is dedicated to the 
memory of Albert Msthics Friend, Jr., whose 
genial personality and fine scholarly endow- 
ments will always be associated with the early 
history of the Dumbarcon Oaks Research 
Library. 

For orientalists, th» main attraction is the 
characteristically wel.-ba. anced essay by Sir 
Hamilton Gibb on Arab-Byzantine relations 
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under the Umayyad Caliphate, the main object 
of which is to re-examine the tradition current 
1n Muslim sources to the effect that the caliph 
al-Walid I requested and obtained the aid of 
the Greek emperor for the decoration of the 
Prophet’s Mosque at Medina and the Great 
Mosque at Damascus. This story, related by 
al-Tabari and elaborated by later writers, 
was vigorously attacked by Mademoiselle van 
Berchem, who asserted that conditions during 
this period were quite unfavourable to friendly 
exchanges between Byzantium and the Cali- 
phate. ‘Would not so patmotic a monarch 
as al-Walid have experienced some reluctance 
in asking a favour from Constantinople 7 ' 
Sir Hamilton has little diffioulty in pointing 
out the hazards implicit in applying to that 
era our modern concept of ' total war ’, under 
which social and economic contacts are all 
broken off in times of political and military 
hostility. (Even to-day, the prevailing Cold 
War with its intermittent flare-ups does not 
tule out cultural exchanges and diplomatic 
courtesies between Moscow and the West.) 
The Arabs were, after all, heirs to the rich 
Byzantine possessions in the Levant. To 
administer and exploit them to the full, those 
hardy warriors from the desert were not 
backward in making use of men, material, and 
methods bequeathed by the former Greek 
overlords. Among the evidence marshalled 
by Sir Hamilton m support of the tradition of 
Christian participation in the embellishment of 
those great Muslim sanctuaries, particular 
weight attaches to a little-known passage in 
the history of Medina composed in A.D. 814 
by a certain Ibn Zabala, who gives details 
about loads of mosaic cubes and a gang of 
workmen sent to Medina by the emperor of 
Byzantium. It is also relevant to note that 
the generosity was not all on one side. In 
Old Cairo, there existed an establishment 
called the Pepper House (Dar al-Fulful), so 
named because pepper to the value of 20,000 
dinars was stored there in the time of the caliph 
-al-Walid, ‘who purposed to send that as a 
gift to the Sahib al-Rüm '. 

Art and archaeology are represented in this 
volume by Alfred R. Bellinger’s catalogue of 
Roman and Byzantine medallions in the 
Dumbarton Oaks collection; Henri Stern’s 
atudy of the mosaics of the church of 8t. Con- 
stance in Rome; and Paul A. Underwood's 
third preliminary report on the restoration of 
the frescoes in the Kariye Camii at Istanbul 
by the Byzantine Institute. All these articles 
are illustrated with plates of fine quality. 

Finally, the student of patristics will find 
much of value in Harry A. Wolfgon’s artiole, 
‘Philosophical implications of Ananism and 
Apollnsrianism ', while three other writers 
contribute studies on the Cappadooian Fathers : 
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Bte. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa. 
D. M. LANG 


SUNITI Kumar ÜgaTTERJI and SUKUMAR 
Sen: A Middle Indo-Aryan reader. 
Revised edition. 2 parts: vii, 101 pp. ; 
[i] 103-226 pp. Calcutta : Calcutta 
University Press, 1957. Rs. 10. 


This reader was first published in 1953 and 
to this revised edition 18 now added a second 
part contaming notes on the language and 
forms. The passages chosen cover almost all 
aspeots of Middle Indian from the edicts of 
Agoka to late specimens of Apabhraméa barely 
distnguishable from Neo-Indian. The mis- 
prints do not appear to be numerous or con- 
spiouous, and the work will doubtless be of 
value to studente. 


E. W. 
Susu Kumar De (ed.): The Megha- 
düta of Kalidasa. Wih a general 


introduction by S. Radhakrishnan. 
fii], 32, [i], xxxii, 35-115 pp. New 
Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1957. 


After collating a number of hitherto un- 
utilized MSS and referring to several unpub- 
lished commentaries Dr. De concludes that 
the material at present available cannot add 
much to our information, and he here presents 
& text as near authentic as possible, containing 
the same 111 stanzas as Hultzsch’s edition of 
1911, but with a few transpositions and a 
good many different readings. His usual plan 
was to follow Vallabhadeva (the oldest extant 
commentary) in respect of interpolated 
stanzas, but for text-readings to follow him 
only when he agreed with the eighth-century 
Jain adaptation of Jinasena, and 1n other cases 
to decide on the basis of other available 
evidence. Dr. De has added a valuable and 
interesting introduction on the poem’s textual 
history, full critical apparatus beneath the text 
on each page, the 19 doubtful or interpolated 
stanzas which occur ın various MSS or versions, 
a copious bibliography, and index of all padas 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has contributed by way 
of general introduction an appreciation of 
Kālidāsa with choice extracts from his works. 
The book is well produced and printed, cheap, 
and altogether very welcome. 

O. A. R. 


WALTER RUBEN : Kalidasa: the human 
meaning of his works. Translated by 
Joan Becker. 105 pp. + errata sheet. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. DM. 
5.50. 


“To-day our working people are inspired by 
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humanism, internationalism and love of all 
peoples of the earth to acquaint themselves 
with the works of the masters of international 
literature.’ This quotation from the first 
chapter shows the purpose for which the 
original German version was undertaken, in 
connexion with the World Peace Council in 
Vienna in 1955. I do not know how successful 
it was in bringing Kālidāsa home to the 
workers, but for 3anszritista it is an interesting 
addition to the numerous ‘ appreciations’ 
we already have. Professor Ruben studies 
each of the six major works in turn, comparing 
and contrasting their treatment of human 
behaviour and emotion, with frequent refer- 
ences to the earlier works from which the 
stories were taken, and in the case of the 
dramas occasional illuminating observations 
on technique. Notable features are his 
suggestions that Kalidasa sharply oriticized 
most of the kings of the Raghu dynasty 
(perhaps thereby implying oriticism of the 
government of 3is own time !), and that his 
adherence to Saiviem prevented him from 
doing justice to the Rimayana end ite Vaisnava 
hero. 
C. A. B. 


S. SusRAHMANYA Sastri (ed.): The 
Vedanta Kaumudi of Ramadvaya- 
charya. (Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 20.) [v], 6, viii, 289, xx pp. 
Madras: University of Madras, 1955. 
Ra. 12. 


The editing of this text forms a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of post-Sankara 
Advaita. Surendranath Dasgupta was the 
first to notice its importance. He gave a brief 
survey in his History of Indian philosophy, 11, 
204 f. The work is a prakarana of a strongly 
polemical character, rejecting the Oarvaka, 
Buddhist, Jaine, Nyàya-Vaiesika, and other 
views. It adheres primarily, but not exclu- 
sively, to the tenets and theories of the 
vivarana school. It هد‎ based on the Brahma- 
sūtra, more particularly on the first four 
sitras of that work. Its subject matter 18 
theological, epistemological, linguistic, and, to 
some extent, logical. The third chapter is 
especially interesting. It contains a refutation 
of the famous ‘ proofs’ of the existence of 
God, as given by Udayana in his Kusumāñjali, 
a disoussion of avuména, inference, and of word- 
meaning problems as well as a refutation of 
the Sphota theory. On good grounds, it may 
be assumed that Rama&dvaya lived in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He wrote 
his own commentary, the Vk.-vyikhyana. 
There are only a few MSS (Madras, Calcutta). 
After the completion of the printing, the editor 
discovered a fragment of the work (ch. iv) 
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in the MS Library 2ه‎ she Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Pocna, which contains 
many variant readings. He lists them separ- 
ately (seven pages a5 the end of the book), 
observing ‘that they will be very useful to 
correob the text’ (introduction, p. 6). There 
is ar. index of citations and an (incomplete) 
index of works and authors cited in zhe text. 
There is no index of -mportant technical- 
philcsophical terms. There 1s, however, a very 
detailed and helpful table of contents. 
D. F. 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA: A history 
of Indian philosophy. Vol. v. Southern 


schools of S xiv, 204 pp. 
Oambridge : eee Press, 1955. 
258. 


This volume is tke last of Dasgupta’s com- 
prehensive work on Indian philosophy. It was 
posthumously published by his wife, 
Dr. Surama Dasgupta, who opens the work 
with an interesting short ‘Memoir’ of the 
late author. The original plan of this volume 
was: (l) Southern schools of Saivism; (2) 
Northern schools o? Saivism ; (8) philosophy 
of grammar; (4) paıloscphy of some selected 
Tantras. It is a matter cf regret that only the 
first section was sufiiciently ready for publica- 
tion. It gives a detailed description of the 
religious philosophy of Suthers ماح‎ In 
addition to publishsd material, it 1s based on 
a number of Sanskrit manusoripte which the 
late author collected fram various sources in 
Southern India. These are mentioned in the 
text of the book as well as in footnotes, 
especially in the first chapter (oh. xxxiv) 
which treats of the literature and history of 
this form of Saivism and of the Agama litera- 
ture. There is, however, no separate descrip- 
tive list of these MSS, nor is there a biblio- 
graphy of the published material. On p. 20 it 
is said that ‘the Agama literature is pretty 
extensive, but its pailosophical achievement is 
rather poor.... Yet, in most of the Agamas 
there is a separate section called the Vidyü- 
pads in which the general philosophical view 
underlying the cult is erunciated '. Although 
the present volume is necessarily determined 
by the ambiguous skaracter of this literature. 
on the basis of its more philosophical (spistemo- 
logical and causa.) theories Dasgupta has 
given important historical information on the 
relation of Saiviem to other branches of Indian 
philosophy, especially Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
Vedànte. In addition to the first chapter 
mentioned above, there are chapters on: 
Vire Saivism ; phiosophy of Srikantha ; the 
Sarva philosophy in the Puranas; Saive 
philosophy in some of the important texta 
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(Paáéwpata-s&iras, Tiru-vicaka, Saiva Sid- 
dhánta, Bhoja and his commentators, eto.). 
For various reasons (see p. 149), the author 
refrained from utilizing material from a 
Dravidian language. Scholars may disagree 
with his opinion that ‘ there is hardly anything 
of value from the philosophical point of view 
in Dravidian literature which is unobtainable 
through Sanskrit ’. 
D. F. 


Warren RUBEN (tr): Beginn der 
Philosophie in Indien. Aus den Veden. 
(Philosophische Studientexte. Texte 
der indischen Philosophie, Bd. 1.) 
xii, 938 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Ver- 
lag, 1956. DM. 12. 


Itis not necessary to share Professor Ruben’s 
Marxist-Leninist views to appreaate his 
valuable and original selection of texte— 
newly translated by himself—from the Vedas 
(RV, FV, AV), Brahmanas, and Upantsads, 
although these views determined the selection. 
They are summarized in a statement on p. 5 
of his 17 p. introduction from which it appears 
that there can be no scientific understanding 
of the beginning of philosophy in India, unless 
one defines the history of philosophy in terms 
of the origin and development of materialism 
and ite struggle with idealam. This is what 
Professor Ruben sets out to do, in his introduc- 
tion as well as ın his selection. In the centre 
of the conflict he places on the one hand the 
materialist or ‘hylozolst’ Udd&laka (Chand. 
Up.) whom he compares with the Greek 
philosopher Thales, and on the other hand, the 
idealist Yajfiavalkya (BAU). Both are 
mentioned, in different contexte, in older 
Brühmanas. The author propounds interesting 
theories concerning the parallelism of ancient 
social (and therefore philosophical) develop- 
mente in Europe (Greece) and India. He traces 
the precursors of Udd&laka (the Breath-Wind 
Magicians of Rg and <Atharva Veda, of 
Brühmanas and Upanigads) and stresses the 
importance of Vedio cosmogonio and other 
speculations for later developments. His 

tical and stylistic observations are 
noteworthy (introduction, pp. 13-17). The 
major portion of the book (pp. 128-331) 
contains selections from ‘the five old 
Upanisads °, viz. the Attareya, Brhadáranyaka, 
Chandogya, Kaugitaki, and Tatitwiya 
Upanigads. 


D. F. 


VIJAYA LAKSEHMI Panpit: The evolution 
of India. (The Whidden Lectures, 
1957.) ix, 46 pp. London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 6s. 
This book consista of three lectures delivered 
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in 1957 at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, by India’s High Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom. In the first, the lecturer 
surveys the course of Indian history from 
Mohenjo-daro to the present and argues that 
India’s response to external and internal 
challenges has been ‘ one of gradual adaptation 
rather than violent opposition’. The second 
and third lectures examine the educational and 
economic policies of the present government 
of India and emphasize their merits. As 
Mrs. Pandit says, ' Planning 18 a magio word ’, 
&nd these leotures successfully convey her 
confidence in it. 
KENNETH BALLHATORET 


R. D. Cuoxszx (ed.): Select documents 
from the Ratnagiri Collector’s files 
(Peshwa Daftar): Malwan 1 
(Savantvads affatrs), (1812-1819). [ii], 
li, vii, 142 pp. Poona: R. D. 
Choksey, 1956. Rs. T. 


Professor Choksey has already rendered 
valuable service to students of the modern 
history of western India by publishing several 
volumes of documents from the Peshwa 
Daftar at Poona. These were taken from the 
files of the Resident at Poona and from those 
of the Deccan Commissioner. He has now 
tarned to the files of the Ratnagiri Collectorate, 
and within that collection to the records of the 
Remdent at Malwan. The volume now under 
review contains documents concerning British 
relations with Savantvadi during the regency 
of the Rani Durgabai. 

Relations were strained throughout this 
period. There were several border incidents, 
and at one point the Resident's agent was 
imprisoned by the Rani. The British also 
knew that the Rani was intriguing with the 
Peahwa against them. But although she was 
soon involved in difficulties with her over- 
mighty subjeote, the British refrained from 
active intervention until their defeat of the 
Peshwa in 1818 enabled them to send an 
effective force and to impose a drastic treaty 
in the following year. Henceforth Savantvadi 
would have ‘ to act in subordinate cooperation 
with the British Government’. 

This story can be followed without difficulty 
1n Professor Choksey’s selection of documents. 
There are, however, & few instances in which 
a formal acknowledgment of a letter has been 
included while the letter itself has not. John 
Adam sometimes appears as ‘I. Adams’, 
John Briggs as ‘ Brigis ', and Francis Warden 
as ‘Waren’. On p. 25, line 11 should be read 
after line 7. Apart from these minor points, 
Professor Choksey has again produced a 
thoroughly useful volume. It is welcome news 
that he has now prepared a further volume of 
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documenta from the same collection, to be 
called The Rainagiri Collectorate (1821-1829). 


KENNETH BALLHATOHET 


G. C. MENDIS (ed:): The Colebrooke- 
Cameron papers : documents on British 
colonial policy in Ceylon, 1796-1833. 
2 vols.: lxv, 404 pp.; ix, 416 pp. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, Indian Branch, 
1956. £5 5s. 


Though all history may not be the history 
of ideas, even the closest followers of the 
Namier tradition in historical writing would 
hardly deny that there have been movements 
of thought whick have strongly influenced the 
world of action. But unless philosophers are 
kings, or at least civil servants, historians will 
often find it a diffloult if also a challenging 
task to establish connexions between philoso- 
phies of life and policies of governments. 

The Colebrooks reforms in Ceylon provide a 
classic example of the application of Utilitaman 
ideas to administrative, social, and economic 
problems. Thus the reporte of the two Com- 
missioners, W. M. G. Colebrooke and C. H. 
Cameron, oriticized the unchecked powers of 
the Governor, the absence of & Legislative 
Council, the system of forced labour, the 
cinnamon monopoly, inequalities of taxation, 
the complexity of the judicial system, the 
expense of litigation, and the persistence of 
caste and racial cistinotions in the administra- 
tave system. The reforms which they proposed 
were in sumilar socord with Utalitarian ideas, 
and have been of fundamental importance in 
the subsequent history of Ceylon. Their reports 
are therefore of considerable value both as 
evidence of conditions in Ceylon at that time 
and also for the light which they throw upon 
the ideas of the reformers. 

Bemdes the actual reports ths two volumes 
under review include not only the dispatches 
in which the Secretary of State told the Ceylon 
Government how to oarry out the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations but also a number of 
important documents relating to previous 
British policy in Ceylon. These set the reforms 
in their historical context. Not all the doou- 
ments are of equal significance, and some would 
have gained from further editorial comment : 
for example, & proclamation of 1800 levying 
a tax'on ' joys’ is followed by a note to the 
effect that this tax ‘ has ceased to be enforced ’, 
but we are not tald when this note was added, 
or by whom. 

Dr. Mendis has added a lucid mtroduction 
and a useful index. These volumes will long 
remain of major importance to students of the 
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history of Ceylon ; they will also be of interest 
to stadents of British pclicy in India and else- 
whers. 

KEENETH BALLHATOHET 


D. T. DEVENDRA : Classical Sinhalese 
sculpture, o. 300 n.o. to A.D. 1000. 
(Chapters in Art Vol. 31.) [iv], 
48 pp., 128 photos, map. London: 
Alec Tiranti, 1958. 30s. 


In the numerous picture books of Indian art 
and architecture which have appeared since 
the war, scarcely one of which—with the happy 
exception of Heinrich 2:mmer’s posthumous 
Art of Indian Asia—hia made any original 
contribution to our krowledge, Ceylon has 
been unjustly neglecotel. If she has been 
represented at all it is bz objects long familiar 
from Coomaraswamy or Vincent Smith. While 
the serious student could find more in the 
publications of the Arcaseological Survey of 
Ceylon, for the general reader these volames 
remain extremely rare and therefore little 
known outside Ceylon. The present book does 
something to fill the ga». It is well produced 
and the short introdustory text is clearly 
written. The author عد‎ to be congratulated 
upon judiaous selectior and upon giving 80 
much in so compact a Spe. 

Tha richness of the early architecture and 
sculpture of Ceylon uncerlines the hope that 
this little volume may te the prelude to ther 
furthar, more thorough treatment. There is 
obviously ample room ir both fields and thus 
we are prompted to make a few suggestions of 
a general nature. The history of these two 
subjests can only be p-operly understood if 
it is taken in the context of the whole Indian 
sub-continent. Th» epproach must treat 
evidence of contacts between India and Ceylon 
impartially, evaluating each instance in ‘ta 
context. The influences from North Ind'a, 
particularly from Sanmi and Bodh Gaya, 
the suggestions of Kushan influence, and the 
whole question of che comings and goings 
between Ceylon and the Andhra coast in the 
late second and third centuries A.D. deserve 
careful attention. Likowise the olose oon- 
nexions of later Sinhaless styles with those of 
the Guptas, Pallaves, wnd Cholas sre well 
worth pursuing. This demands a personal 
acquaintance with the Indian no less than tno 
Sinhalese monuments. The present work 
lacks assurance in ite hendling of the Indian 
comparative material arc. consequently loses 
some of ita force. Anotaar problem is raised 
in Ceylon by her rich historical traditions. 
While there is doubtless مد‎ harm in disoussing 
them along with the momuments, it cannot de 
over-emphasized that in a work of this kind 
the prime evidence is “Lat afforded by the 
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objects, while the texts are of secondary 
concern. It is not easy to accept some of the 
author's datings—as for example his assigning 
of the Kuccaveli Buddha to the first century 
4.D.—but a thorough reassessment of the whole 
problem of dating and contacts is called for if 
they are to be placed upon firmer ground. 


F. B. ALLOHIN 


LIONEL GILES : Descriptive catalogue of 
the Chinese manuscripts from Tun- 
huang in the British Museum. xxv, 
334 pp. London: British Museum, 
1957. £5 10s. 


The discovery of a manusonpt hoard of 
astonishing richness in a walled-up chamber 
in one of the ‘ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’ 
at Tun-huang in north-west China at the end 
of the last century came at a time when the 
Chinese Empire was in a distracted and 
weakened state, and it is perhaps not surprising 
that it was at first being disposed of piecemeal 
by the local Taoist priest who had charge of 
the cave and that it was left to foreigners to 
carry off the bulk of it to London and Pans. 
Sir Aurel Stein visited the cave in the course 
of his second expedition to Central Asia and 

ired a large, though not very selectrve 
collection. Paul Pelliot came the following 
year and extracted the cream of what remained 
for the Bibhothéque Nationale in Paris. Only 
&fter this did the Chinese Government wake up 
to what was happening and remove the rest 
to the National Library in Peking. 

The result has been that (apart from 
individual items that by one means or another 
came into private hands) the bulk of the manu- 
scripts are now divided into three separate 
colleotions and the work of masking this unique 
body of material available to the world of 
scholarship has been correspondingly com- 
plicated and delayed. Fortunately many of 
the most important manuscripts have been 
published by one means or another by Chinese, 
Japanese, or Western scholars, but apart 
from the analytical list of the Peking oolleotion 
by Ch'en Yuan, published m 1931 under the 
forthright title Tun-huang chieh yû lu ‘ Record 
of the remains after the plunder of Tun- 
huang’, and a list of the Parie collection 
published in the Bulletin of the Natonal 
Library of Peking in 1933 and 1934, 
Dr. Giles’ work, now published, is the first 
complete catalogue we have. Dr. Gilos was in 
charge of the collection in the British Museum 
from 1919 until his retirement in 1940 and he 
devoted the greater part of his available time 
and energy to studying the manuscripts, 
continuing this work as his health permitted 
after his retirement. His previously published 
studies on the collection melude, besides a 
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number of articles on individual manuscripts, 
Six centuries at Tunhuang (1044), a semi- 
popular account, and ‘ Dated Chinese manu- 
Boripte ın the Stein collection’ (BSOS, vu, 4, 
1935; vin, 1, 1935; rx, 1, 1937 ; rx, 4, 1939; 
x, 2, 1940; xi 1, 1943). Ill health delayed 
the completion of the oatalogue itself but 
fortunately it appeared shortly before his 
death so that he oould have the satisfaotion of 
seeing his life's work in print. 

Especially now that, owing to Japanese 
initiative and funds, microfilm sets of the 
Stein collection are available, Giles’ catalogue 
will be a welcome aid to scholars engaged on 
Tun-huang studies. Though it is perhaps 
regrettable that there ia so little reference ın 
the catalogue to published studies on the 
manuscripts, scholars will no doubt make their 
own annotations. Meanwhile we await with 
eagerness the catalogue of the Pelliot collection 
which is in progress. 

E. G. PULLEYBLANK. 


LAURENCE G. THOMPSON (tr.) : Ta tung 
shu : the oneworld philosophy of Kang 
Yu-wet. 300 pp. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. 35s. 
This is a partial translation of the Ta ung 

shu, with & brief biography of هكد‎ author and 

a brief introduction to the work. 

The first question the reviewer must ask is 
whether the origina] is worth the labour of 
translation; and m this case there can be 
little doubt that it is not. Utopias as a whole 
date badly; in spite of their avowed purpose 
of describing & brave new world, systematacally 
worked out from moral and political first 
principles, they tend to be more interesting 
for what they condemn of their own times than 
for what they propose for the future. If they 
prove not only interesting but readable, like 
Sir Thomas More’s original, it is usually 
because of the passion with which they describe 
and condemn the prevailing forms of greed and 
tyranny, and this the Ta Pung shu lacks. Ita 
interest is wholly historical: it describes by 
implication what a nineteenth-century Chinese 
scholar of genius, who had had indirect con- 
tacts with Western thought and institutions, 
felt that China should get rid of; it reveals 
the extent and the limits of K’ang’s surrender 
to Westernization; and it illustrates the 
philosophy which he developed on the basis of 
his classical studies (selecting confirmations 
of it where convenient from what he knew 
of philosophy and science elsewhere), from 
another angle but with much less olarity than 
in his other and equally accessible writings. 
It is a book for specialists to read, and itis 
reasonable to assume that i will 
consult the original. It is unlikely that there 
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will be a wide demand among non-specialists 
to read K’ang’s work in any form. In fact, 
when there is so much in Chinese which ought 
to be and has not been translated, it seems a 
pity that Mr. Thomp3on chose a work of such 
limited general interest. 

JOHN GRAY 


CHAO Kuo-oHUN: Agrarian policies of 
mainland China : a documentary study 
(1949-1956). (Chinese Economic and 
Political Studies. Special Series.) 
xiii, 276 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
[Chinese Economic and Political 
Studies, Harvard University], 1957. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 
Press. $3.75.) 

Dr. Chao’s latest compilation of documents 
from the Chinese People’s Republic consists of 
excerpts from 47 major government and Party 
policy statements, and of references to, and 
sometimes short quotations from, about 170 
other documents, mainly from the Chinese 
daily press. The introduction to each seotion 
of documents and the comments which follow 
are well-informed, moderate, and sensible. 
Although he stresses where necessary tho fuot 
that no Chinese Communist economic policies 
are without their political implications, 
Dr. Chao is abe to look at these policies as 
practical economic measures, and to judge 
them by their resulta. 

A brief but valuable introduction to the 
relevant statistical terminology is given in the 
author's preface, and there is also a glossary 
of special economic and administrative terms 
at the end. The book provides a handy 
ready-reference to the whole movement since 
1949, enlivened by Dr. Chao’s comments. The 
actual translations are clear and readable. The 
only critinam to be made of this volume is 
that many documents are included which, 
while among ths most obviously indispensable, 
are also for that reason readily available in 
good and chesp translations; while on the 
other hand, many of the documents which are 
not translated but merely referred to are much 
less eamly found in translation, if at all, 
although they form part of the all-important 
exegesis of offixial policy. 

JOHN GRAY 


Revue Bibliographique de Sinologte, 1. 
Année 1955. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, vi? Section.) 194 pp. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1957. 
The amount of academic publications on 

sinological topics is already so formidable, 

and is being added to at such a rate, that there 
is obviously a great need, on the part of all 
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those concerned wth Chinese studies, for 
regular bulletins which will enable scholars 
everywhere to keep track of the work that is 
being done. To the peciodical bibliographies 
already appearing, she Revue Bibliographique 
de Sinologie makes & vary welcome addition. 
This first volume ccver: the work of the year 
1955 and contains 473 ebetracta of books and 
articles in Chinese, Japanese, and European 

. These abetracts, which are in 
English or French, hava been contributed by 
many hands and succeed admirably in indi- 
eatirg in a few words the nature of the work 
with which they deal. In addition there is a 
brief survey for 1855 5f Soviet publications 
on Ching, by P. E. Skxtkov, together with a 
bibliography of Russian tatles. It is to be noted 
that ‘sinology’ is interpreted in the most 
liberal sense, and that current affairs and 
contemporary Chinese fr»;ion are to be reviewed 
from. tıme to time ir special articles. Excellent 
indexes make the volume exceptionally easy 
to consult. 

That such a work should be achieved at all 
is a triumph of organization. That this firat 
volume should have appeared so soon after 
the inception of the enterprise in 1955 is a 
remarkable testimcny مد‎ the enthusiasm and 
skill of Mr. Piet van der Loon, ita editor, and 
to his capacity for gain ng the oollaboraxion of 
Scholars from so many lands. He deserves 
congratulations, aad good wishes for the 
continued success cf tha venture. 

H. M. 


NOBUTAKA IKE: Japanese politos : an 
introductory survey. xiv, 300, ix pp. 
London: Eyre & Spbottiswoode, 1958. 
258. 


In this book Dr. Ike sets out to survey 
Japanese politioal life in a rather wider and 
more analytical mazner than is usually 
attempted. He divider his material into three 
paris. The first deals with ' the setting ', i.e. 
socal structure, especially the family, political 
beliefs, and politioal iretatutions. The second 
desaribes the main forcsa operating in Japanese 
politics, identified as business, labour, and 
agrioulture, together w-th the ty pes of organiza- 
tion through which th»y make their influence 
felt The third treats of the machinery m 
action, partly thrcugk a discussion of groups 
like political parties intellectuals, or the 
bureaucracy, partly through an analysis of 
topics like elections the decision-making 
prceees, and violence in politics. 

To the specialist in things Japanese, much 
of the material used and many of the conclu- 
sions reached will bə familiar. Moreover, 
the attempt in sc small a compass to bring 
such a variety o2 fastcrs—social, economio, 
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and ideological, aa well as institutional—to 
bear on the problem of political behaviour, 
means that no one of them can be dealt with 
fully. On the other hand, the avowed purpose 
of the book is to try and relate the parte to 
the whole. It is in this light that it must be 
judged, in ite succees in identifying, rather 
than in solving, problems. To summarize 
Dr. Ike’s conolusions drastically, it would 
seem that there are three main topics which 
require further elucidation: first, the role of 
what he calls the ‘middle strata’, that is, 
those who act as intermediaries between the 
impersonal agencies of government and the 
small groups (family or other) of which 
Japanese society is composed; second, the 
connexion between ‘informal government’ 
at the local level and formal pohtical activity 
in the framework of & national constitution ; 
' third, the process by which ‘decision by 
consensus ' is achieved and the place it occupiea 
in political councils. Hach would provide 
subject-matter for a good-sized book, but there 
is no doubt that Dr. Ike’s preliminary dis- 
cussion of them serves & useful purpose. 


W. G. B. 


Puisi Mélayu : sha‘ir, pantun, séloka dan 
lain-lain: An anthology of Malay 
poetry. (Késusastéraan Mélayu, Ram- 
pai-rampai m: Longmans’ Malay 
Studies Series (Literature).) vii, 
119 pp. + errata slip. London, eto. : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. 5s. 


This little book is the second of seven 
anthologies of similar size and format together 
formmg Longmans’ Malay Studies Series 
(Literature). The introduction and notes in 
each of the books are in Malay and many 
of the chosen passages are followed by specimen 
questions, also in Malay, which are evidently 
intended to help the inexperienced teacher of 
Malay literature. An English translation of 
the introduction and notes appears in an in- 
conspicuous place at the end. The compiler’s 
name is entirely lacking. 

These anthologies have clearly been prepared 
to meet the situation caused by the recent 
adoption of Malay (the literature of which has 
hitherto been somewhat sketchily taught in 
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Malayan schools) as the national language of 
the Federation of Malaya. They meet a very 
pressing need. 

Puisi M@layu has clearly been compiled by 
a European with a far deeper knowledge of 
Malay verse than is possessed by the majonty 
of scholars of Malay race. He will do modern 
Malay youth a great service by introducing 
it at this juncture to its very pleasant heritage 
in so tactful a manner. His field ranges from 
the charming Sha‘ir Ken Tambohan, which is 
80 old as to be pre-Islamic in language, to 
modern Indonesian poets who use the language 
in a new way but nevertheless with con- 
siderable graoe. 

B. 0. G. B. 


O. G. 8. CRAWFORD (ed): Ethiopian 
` tlineraries circa 1400-1524, including 
those collected by Alessandro Zorzi at 
Venice in the years 1519-24. (Works 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. Second 
Series, No. 01x.) xxix, 232 pp., front., 
plate, 2 maps. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press for the Hakluyt Society, 

1968. 30s. 

This book, which went to press on the day 
on which its talented editor died, conmsts 
mainly of itineraries through Ethiopia collected 
at Venice between 1519 and 1524 by Alessandro 
Zorzi from Ethiopian monks who visited Italy. 
It inoludee also an anonymous ster from Axum 
to Cairo written in the reign of David I of 
Ethiopia (1380-1409). The book begins with 
a chapter on the background of medieval 
Ethiopia, and a discussion of the various 
Europeans, mainly Italians, who visited or 
wrote about Ethiopia between 1322 and 
Zorzi’s day, with some notes on certain early 
maps (e.g. Dulcert, 1839; Pizzigani, 1307; 
* Egyptus Novelo’, c. 1460; and Fra Mauro, 
1460); the gazetteer on pp. 194-204 is con- 
fined to names on Fra Mauro’s map. The main 
part of the book consists of an analysis of 
Zorzi's itineraries, with identifications of some 
of the places, followed by the Itahan text, 
and an English translation by C. A. Ralegh 
Radford. The maps (of which a further 19 
are in the body of the text), as always in 
Hakluyt Society books, are admirable. 

B. A. O. 
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NEW QATABANI INSCRIPTIONS—II? 


By Maumup ‘Arı 0501 


(PLATES FIT) 


Van LESSEN 9 


Inscription on a limestone slab, 274 in. x 74 in. ; obtained from a man 
who has done extensive digging in Haid Ibn ‘Aqil, the necropolis of Timnà', and 
now in Major M. D. Van Lessen’s possession. Plate I. 

. ws /bn [hy tt /droyn /kbr /m'nm/btmn' /om'nm /bkl/tm 
. n /bnyw/sw'ly /wshdt/qbrhmw/zrbn/bn/srsm/'d/fr'm/ 

. glm/bhg/^niby hu? L/t'ly ^ shmm /delmn /wdymm /dsyl/ 

. wwsn/dbqrm /wwfdm/dhdkt /wyhr' l/d'wosn /wáhrm/ 

. der /whwkn/dmdymin /tgdmwo /mhlk /wmbny /gbrn /zrbn 
. lbsm/m nm/^nby /wnkrhm/rd'w 


O QU gg كن‎ bb m 


Translation 

1. "WS'L (a), the son of LHY‘TT (b), of the clan RWYN (o), the chief of 
Ma‘in in Timnà', and Ma'in (who are) residents (d) of Tim- 

2. na‘, built (a) and raised high (b) and renewed their burial-place (c), 
the ‘Immune’ (d), from (the) foundation to (the) top 

3. as (their) property (@) in agreement with (b) 'NBY and 'L T'LY. 
*SLMm (o), of the clan ZLWMN (d), and DYMm (e), of the clan SYL ( f ), 

4. and "WSN (a), of the clan BQRm (b), and WFDm (c), of the clan 
HDKT (d), and YHEL (e) of the clan "WSN (f), and SHRm (g), 

5. of the clan ‘SZR (a), and HWKN (b), of the clan MDYMTN (c), super- 
vised (d) the execution and the building of the burial-place, the ‘Immune’, 


1 For Part 1 see BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1959, 1-22. 
Abbreviations for works and articles cited : 
R. LeB. Bowen and F. P. Albright, ADSA : Archaeological discoveries in South Arabia, Baltimore, 
1958. 
M. Hofner, ASG: Alisudarabiache Grammatik, Leipzig, 1943. 
M. Hofner, UTQK : ‘ Uber einige Termini in qatabanischen Kaufurkunden ', ZDMG, ov, 1, 
1955, 74—80. 
A. Jamme, IH YT : ‘ Inscriptions related to the house Yafash m Timna‘’, in R. LeB. Bowen 
and F. P. Albright, Archaeological discoveries m South Arabia, Baltimore, 1958. 
A. Jamme, PEHA: Puces épigraphiques de Heid bin ‘Agil, la nécropole de Timna‘ (Hajr Kohlàn), 
Louvain, 1952. 
N. Rhodokanakis, KY’: Katabanische Texte zur Bodenwirtschaft, 1, Wien, 1919 ; r1 (Zweite Folge), 
Wien, 1922. 
N. Rhodokanakis, Studien: Studien zur Lexicographie und Grammatik des Alisudarabischen, 1, 
Wien, 1915; u, Wien, 1917; rx, Wien, 1931. 
Conti Rossini, ‘ Glossarium’: in Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis epigraphica, Rome, 1931, 
pp. 99-261. 
J. Ryckmans, L'institution: L'institution monarchique en Arabic méridionale avant l'Islam 
(Ma'in et Saba), Louvain, 1951. 1 
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6. for their tribe (a) Main. May 'NBY and NKRHW. (b) give their protec- 
tion (c). 
Notes 
L.1. (a) 'ws'l: Min. pr. n.; RNP, 218. 

(b) lhy‘tt: a personal name common to all Sou:h Arabian dialects ; 
RNP, 229. 

(c) drwyn: cf. rwyn, Min. pr. n.; RNP, 198. 

(d) m'nm/bkl/tmn' : * Ma'in (who are) residents of Tinmna‘’ ; 1 cf. CIH, 601, 
18, lhwr /wbkl/bhgrn /srwh/ ‘ ad commorandum et habitandum in urbe Sirwa2 ’. 
Rhodokanakis, Grundsaiz, 18, translates it as ‘ damit si» wohnen und Besitz 
nehmen in der Stadt Sirwah ’ ; cf. also his Studten, r, 128 for his full discussion 
of the usages of bkl. The usage of bkl in Van Lessen 9 heze shows the compati- 
bility of the two interpretations of CIH and Khodokarakis: it denotes the 
Minaeans who were full or permanent residents in Timna* and who would own 
property of some kind there. 

L. 2. (a) bnyw: the use of the plural form of the vert with suffix w at the 
head of a series of verbs is Qatabani and not Minaean; cf. RES, 2771, 2; 
2774, 1, ate. ; cf. also M. Hófner, ASG, 65, 181; cf. also infra, .م‎ 

(b) uly: cf. dbny/w'ly, RES, 2774, 2 (Min.), and wTly/ws‘db, RES, 2980 
bis, 2 (Min.). The sense of ‘ly here is the finishing of the structure to the top, 
'd/fr'm. This usage seems peculiar to Minaean inscripticns. 

(c) qbrhmw : ‘their burial-place’; it is significant that one gbr should 
serve for a whole community. It must have been an ossuary. This is the 
conclusion arrived at by Richard LeBaron Bowen about the tombs excavated 
at Hajar Ibn Humaid and Haid Ibn ‘Aqil; cf. ADSA, 1). For the use of the 
h-suffix in Qatabani inscriptions cf. Rhodokanakis, KT, £, 79-81; A. Jamme, 
PEHA, 189-30 ; A. Jamme, ' Sabaean inscriptions on two bronze statues from 
Marib (Yemen) ’, JAOS, txxvu, 1, 1957, 34-6. 

(d) zrbn : cf. RES, 3961, 3: mqbrm/zrbm/ ° als eine vor fremden Ansprüchen 
gesicherte Grabanlage’; cf. also Ry., 367, 1-3: sqnyw/ lem/tomr'sm/dsmuy/ - 
"IA mrm /5n[hrms/erbn/btmn'/, where zrbn is taken as the name of the 
temple (Le Muséon, LXT, 1-2, 1949, 64). Although zrbn efter gbrhmw here can 
be considered the name of the burial-place, yet the adjectival implication 
conveyed by it cannot be overlooked ; hence ‘ the Immune ’, i.e. secured against 

1 of. RES, 3695, 1 (Min. from al-‘Ela) : wm'n/bkin//w'b/bm'mtim/ . . . ° et Ma‘an de tout... 
cent ...'. bkin should be related to bki and not to Ml, which normally is in the construct state 
with the noun it ' qualifies’; of. M. Hofner, ASG, 187. According to she note in RES the next 
word appears in the squeeze as wwbl. From the photograph it is poscible to read what follows 
bkin as /wwbln/om'tm/. . .. So the first three words in RES, 3695, 1, can be reconstructed as 
wmn/bkls/wwbln/ ‘and Ma'in: the property-owning residente and the rentpayers (or, the 
camel-drivers, cameleers)’. For wbi» 'rentpayers', of. RES, 269E, 8, and Rhodokanakis, 
Studien, 1x, 152-3; for ‘ cameleers ', of. wabala ‘ to strike, to hit, e.g a horse, with a stick or 
whip; to drive strenuously ’ and wabil ° a big stick’ used, according to a aration, for driving a 
she-camel, (Lisän, art. whl.) In either case whin would mean temporary habitants, those engaged 


in caravan transport and trade. Cf. also RES, 3285, 2: w'hrhn/wbkl+ ‘ and the ruler and the 
residents *, (For ‘Ar ‘ruler’, of. Arabio Ahs.) 
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` all claims of others, and against reoccupation.1 The form of zrbn here is 
probably fail, a passive participle.? 

'L. 3. (a) glm: cf. RES, 4231, 3 (Sab.): ‘sy/whny/hdrhw/hrf/qulm/ ‘ hat 
erworben und gebaut sein Grab HRF als Higentum’. The contracted form glm 
is only known in Qatabani inscriptions, while gwlm is known in Sabaean and 
Minaean inscriptions. Rhodokanakis, KT, I, 15, n. 5, states that because glm 
occurs in RES, 3882 (SE 86) separated from bhg/nby/w’l/t‘ly, while in the other 

. cases previously known—RES, 3962 and 3963—as well as in RES, 3961, 
it follows klsm, he thinks it should be considered a contracted form not of 
gulm, but rather of glm, which he interprets as an emphasis of klsm and thus 

renders it ‘insgesamt’ by comparing Arabic jul and julal. His opinion has 
been the accepted view ever since. When Rhodokanakis wrote thus, glm 
was known to have occurred in three inscriptions only. But more inscriptions 
in which glm occurs have come to light since, and all of them are Qatabani: 
Ry., 463, 521; Jamme, 118, 119, 121, 331, 343A, 343B, 344. In Ry., 521, glm 
follows a list of verbs, zrb among them, without klsm or kls being mentioned 
anywhere in the text, and with bhg/' separated from it by bn/irsm/‘d/fr'm. 
In Jamme, 331, 343A and B, and 344, glm is not preceded by klsm or kls, 
neither of which occurs at all in these texts, and in all cases immediately 
precedes bhg/’. In Ry., 463, glm follows ki[s]m, but neither zrb nor bhg/’ occurs 
in that text. In Jamme, 118, 119, and 121, gim follows klhmw, klsm, and kls 
respectively and in all cases immediately precedes bhg/’. Moreover, in all the 
texts now known, with the exception of Ry., 463, and Jamme, 121, glm occurs 
in the context of zrb and bhg/’. It is worthwhile, therefore, to repeat here what 
Rhodokanakis himself wrote at the end of the abovementioned footnote; 
he added: ‘Doch ist mir dieses glm ausserhalb dieser Texte, die nach grb 
eben eine Bedeutung wie ** Eigentum "' nahelegen, bisher nicht untergekommen ’. 
Besides, the sense which Rhodokanakis seems to attribute to jul and julal 
in Arabic is hardly correct; the meaning of both words is mu'zam ' the main, 
or greater, part of a thing’; cf. L4sün and Ta. 

(b) bhg : the dedicators secure immunity for their burial-place ‘ in accordance 
with ’ or ‘in agreement with ' the gods who impose the divine ban, the curse on 


1 For the most recent discussion of grb cf. M. Hofner, UTQK, 75-9; A. Jamme, PEHA, 
185-9; A. Jamme, IH YT, 184-0. Rhodokanakis, Studien, II, 49, compares grb with Arabio 
zariba: lasiga ' it stuck’, and with zurriba, said of a hoof, ° ıt became hard and strong’. It is 
more appropriate to compare with it Arabic daraba and 'idtaraba (form V ILI) : ’tktasaba ‘ he gained, 
earned, came to possess (something)’; Tûj, art. drb. (According to al-Saghani, quoted in Taj, 
it should be read ’tsiaraba, with sad. Cf. saraba: kasiba; Taj, art. srb. For the interchange of 
zand s, of. A. F. L. Beeston, ° Notes on old South Arabian lexicography, nr’, Le Muséon, LXIV, 
1-2, 1951, p. 132 and n. 26.) One may also compare with grb here daraba ‘ala yadths ‘ he struck 
his (i.e. another man's) hand; meaning: he struck, or made, the bargain with him ; or ratified 
the sale with him’; Lane, Lexicon. Compare with this usage of daraba Arabio şafqa ‘ a striking 
of the hand of one person upon the hand of another in ratifying a sale or purchase and a covenant’. 
Safqa has come to mean a final deal; of. al-bai'u safgat-un 'aw hiyar-un ‘ selling is decisive or 
with the option of returning ’ (Lane, Leztcon). 

2 Or fal? Cf. zrbt, pl. şrwb, RES, 3854, 2 and 3. This passive participle قد‎ known ın bd“ 
* wounded ’ and هق‎ ‘ captive’; of. Conti Rossini, * Glossarium ’, 117 and 102 respectively. 
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transgressors ; cf. RES, 3272.1 Some evidence as to the meaning of bhg here 
can be derived from comparing Jamme, 331, 2: bhg/wmgdm/'nby, and RES, 
3856, 4: b'mr/wmqdm/'ttr/árqn. The latter phrase occurs -n a text establishing 
proprietory rights to land ; cf. Rhodokanakis, KT", 1, 39 f. ; 11, 30 f. Itis possible 
to say that ig in Jamme, 331, and ’mr in RES, 3856, are partly synonymous. 
This finds support in the comment of M. Héfner on the rendering of bhg/’ aa 
‘nach dem Recht ...’; she says, ‘ Damit dürfte an eine nach dem Willen des 
Gottes aufgestellte, vielleicht durch ein Orakel verkümdete Rechtssatzung 
appelliert sein, nach der der Kaufpreis und sonstige Kaufbedingungen festgelegt 
wurden ; móglich auch dass bei jedem solchen Kauf ad hoc das Orakel befragt 
wurde. Dass im alten Südarabien auch bei Kavfgeschüften die Gótter mitzureden 
hatten, ist nach allem, was wir über das dortige öffentliche Leben wissen, nicht 
erstaunlich > (UTQK, 80). As for the etymology of hg it 1s relevant to point 
out here that Van Lessen 25, 4-5 (a late Sabaean inscription from the vicinity 
of Shurjan), reads: Angn/wqhhw/’mrhw/bny/hsbh. This makes it necessary to 
compare Arabic kinj under which Nashwin gives a Himvari usage meaning 
miil, and explains it by giving the example huma hinjam: 'ay mitlàn.? The 
sense of ths conjunction Agn can be adequately and correctly rendered mitlama 
in Arabic. Besides, matal, a variant form of mil, means ° example, instance, 
sign, portent’; cf. Lisän. So, bhg may mean or indicate here the pre-secured 
agreement of the gods, as M. Hofner suggests. In view of the possibility of the 
price being fixed by the oracle of the god, as M. Hofner also suggests, the sense 
of mil reminds one of the term badal al-muil ‘ the compensation for the equiva- 
lent’, used for the fee payable for land transferred from state ownership 
or from waste land status (mawat) to personal ownership. ifaiwit land and state- 
owned land would correspond to land owned by the temple ; cf. Rhodokanakis, 
KT, x, 30-2. If such a sense is to be associated with bhg, then the b is to be 
taken for ta’u-ttamani ; cf. M. Hófner, ASG, 142. An exo»lici» reference to the 
price paid in such a situation is made in Van Lessen 10, infra, p. 423 f. 

(o) ’slmm: cf. 'slm, Min. pr. n. in RES, 3282, 1, from al-‘Ela ; also Sab., 
RNP, 150. 


1 To accommodate bhg with his translation of zrb as ‘ to offer’, 3Xiodokanakis maintained 
that bhg mdicated in relation to the gods whose names followed what ¢ indicated in relation to 
human beings; Studien, ru, 13, 20. He asmgned to it the sense of ‘nach der Gebuhr ', which 
he explained by saying, ‘ D.h. so wie zusteht, gebührt dem ...’; kid., 35, n. 8 M. Hofner, 
who admits that Rhodokanakis's interpretation of rb as ‘ widmung ' oan no longer be maintained, 
says, however, ' An cieaer Auffasung des Verbums zrb andert auch der Passus b-hg 'nby mochte, 
der in keiner dieser Urkunden fehlt. Er bedeutet “ nack. der Gebuhr, nech dem Recht des (Gottes) 
'Anbay "", UTQK, 80. The latter rendering, ‘nach dem Recht’, seems tc be M. Hofner's own 
suggestion. A. Jamme, apparently following this rendering, translater bhg in his 118 and 119 as 
‘according to the lav’; IHYT, 186, 188, 188 f. bAj can only precede a noun, in a genitive 
relation; cf. RES, 2865, 2: /bhg/sir/wiwin/str/wwin/krb’'l; cf. also Jamme, 540, 2-3: 
/Vwinn/wbhg/str/dmrwgh ° jusqu'à ses limites et selon ce qu'a écrit Damazwaqah’, A. Jamme, 
‘Inscriptions des alentours de Mareb (Yemen), 1’, Caters de Byrsa, v 1955. 269 f. P. Boneachi, 
* Tres tituli sabaei iterum interpretati ', RSO, xxxrv, 1-2, 1950, 31, renders wbhg/sfr in Jamme, 
540, 2-8 (above) ‘ et siout delineavit ', making bhg here a conjunction. This is not correct. 

3 of. the note on Àngn, Van Lessen 25, 4-5, infra, p. 428 f. 
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(d) dehwmn : Min. name of clan in RES, 3752, from al-‘Ela; cf. also ’Al/ 
zlwmn in RES, 2976, 2 and 15; RNP, 299. 

(e) dymm: a new name? Cf. under dmm, RNP, 70. 

(f) deyl : Min. name of clan in RES, 3366, 3839, 3841 ; all from al-‘Ela. 

L. 4. (a) wen: pr. n. common to South and North Arabian dialects but 
occurring more often in Min. and North Arabian inscriptions ; RNP, 41 f. 

(b) dbgrm: cf. RES, 2965, 1 (Min.): mAfdn/(d)n/dbgrn/ ; cf. also RNP, 
325. 

(c) widm: cf. RNP, 80. 

(d) dhdkt: Sab.; RNP, 295. 

(e) yhrl: Min. pr. n.; RNP, 232. 

(f) dwsen : cf. RNP, 285. 

(g) shrm: well-known Qat. name; cf. sir, Min. pr. n.; RNP, 206. 

L. 5. (a) d'ízr: anew name; perhaps a compound one: cf. ‘3, RNP, 172, and 
zrrn, RNP, 86. Cf. also Arabic ‘ashanzar ‘ strong, huge’ and also ' a hyena’. 

(b) hwkn: from wkn? cf. wkn, RNP, 78; or from hwk? cf. Arabic 
'ahwak ‘half-wit, rash’, and mutahawwik ‘erring, perplexed’. «f. hwkn, 
pr.n? Ry., 433, d. 

(c) dmdymin: cf. dymm, 1. 3 above. 

(d) tqdmw : cf. the comment on bnyw, 1. 2 above. It is significant that seven 
people supervised the work, as this might indicate the size of even an ossuary 
for a whole community ; cf. note (c), 1. 2 above. 

L. 6. (a) lbsm: cf. RES, 2954: &bem/m‘n/; RES, 3022, 3: wb/Ébsm/ 
m‘n/wdytl/. Notice the return to the s-suffix in contrast to gbrhmw, 1. 2 above. 
See also Appendix 1, infra, p. 431 f. 

(b) nkrhm: the Minaean solar deity; RNP, 22. It is significant that in 
1. 3 we read bhg/nby/w’l/t‘ly, with no mention of nkrhm. The possible reason 
is that bhg/’ indicated a concept governing a matter over which nkrhm, an 
alien deity in Timn&', could have no jurisdiction. 

(c) rd’: the verb is optative; cf. Arabic rahwmahu Allah. 


Van LESSEN 10 


An inscription on a rock near a grave on Haid Ibn ‘Aqil. Plate II. 
1. hmyšm/wrklm/bnw/šrhwd 

2. bn/Mbn/'syw/grbw/qbrsmy /zrb 

3. b'blim/wnfshsyw/bhg /nby 

4. wl/t'ly 


Translatson 
1. HMYÉm (a) and RKLm (b), the two sons of SRHWD (o), 
2. the son of HLBN (a), took into possession (and) secured title to their 
burial-place—secured (b) 
3. for a she-camel (a)—and its chambers (b) in agreement with (c) 'NBY 
4. and 'L T'LY. 
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Notes ` ^ 
L.1. (a) hmy$m : cf. hmš and hms, Saf. pr. ns. ; RNP, 95. 

(b) rklm : cf. rkl, pr. n. in RES, 3820 (Min.), from al-'Ela ; cf. also rkl, 
lih.; RNP, 200. 

(c) &rhwd : theophorous names with Wadd are common zo all the dialects 
of ancient South and North Arabia, but are distinctly more -requent in North 
Arabian dialects and in Minaean inscriptions from al-‘Hla. cf. írhwd: RES, 
2999, 1. 

L. 2. (a) hlbn : cf. hlbn, Sab., CIH, 348, 4; cf. also RNP, 103. 

(b) grb: in the construct state with the prepositional phrase b’bltm; cf. 

M. Hófner, ASG, 128. Cf. also note (d), Van Lessen. 9, 2, aboze. 
L.3. (a) b'bltm : this is the only known case where the payment or the offering 
of something is mentioned explicitly in such contexts. Tks principle seems 
to be stated in CIH, 290, 4: lydbhn/'ttr/blin/kl/f mm, whith Rhodokanakis, 
Studien, 11, 153, renders ‘ das dem ‘Attar die Abgabe (den T-ibut) opfere jeder 
Besitzer durch Kauf’. Even if mm was to be identified with šm ' to set up, 
to build’ (cf. CIH, 1, 3), as the editors of CIH suggest, then it should be 
rendered ‘one who builds’. The reference would then still be to acquiring 
or occupying land. Although CIH, 290, is partly damaged, -t is still clear that 
it is connected with land. For the significance of the offering of a she-camel 
see Appendix I, infra, p. 433 f.. 

(b) nfshsww : ‘ chambers, compartments '. A. Jamme, IH YT, 185, compares 
a number of Akkadian, Arabic, and Hebrew usages from zhe same or corre- 
sponding roots, all of which denote the basic senses of space 2r repose and some 
of which derote the specific senses of ' living room’ and ‘ make room for me’, 
and renders nfs as ‘ roof-terrace' on the ground that nrs 201108 srht in two 
inscriptions (Jamme, 118, and RES, 3962) concerned with the building and 
possession of houses. He comments, ‘a roof-terrace fits a tomb as well as 
a house’. Although the last remark can be valid, it is per naps to attach too 
much importance to what may be the mere ‘juxtaposition’ of nfs and srht.t 
I think ‘ chamber, compartment’ is more fitting to the sease of nfs, whether 
used for a part of a burial-place (Jamme, 343A, 343B, 344; Van Lessen 10], 
or for a pars of a house (Jamme, 118, 119; RES, 3962). Tombs excavated in 
Bayhan were made of up to 16 chambers; cf. R. LeB. Bowen, ADSA, 9. 
(The term nafsha is known to have been used twice in Palmyrene inscriptions fcr 
* burial-towers', and Ernest Will finds this usage ‘ un 562 surprennant pour 


1 It 1s doubtful whether srht in such mscriptions always means ‘ upper chambers, or super- 
structure’. Cf. Arabio garhatu al-dar: sahatuha wa ‘aragatuha ‘ the op=n space, the courtyard, 
of the house’; Taj, art. srh. Cf. also sarkat [sic] ‘ courtyard’, in R. B. Serjeant, ‘A Judeo- 
Arab house-deed from Habban ’, JRAS, 1953, 126 f. The mention o? open areas and court- 
yards in houss-deeds is quite common in Islamic legal practice; of. Ldolf Grohmann, Aratic 
papyri in the Egyptian Library, 1, Cairo, 1934, Text 67, 12, p. 238. Ver5s denoting construction 
can govern ° courtyards ', for according to Arabio lexica, a garha has to E» made level to be called 
80; of. Lisän and T'àj, art. srh. Nowadays sarka is the term in Hebroz for a piece of levelled, 
or terraced, land. 
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la tour à chambres à loculi successives’; E. Will, ‘La tour funéraire de la 
Syrie et les monuments apparentés', Syria, xxvi, 3-4, 1949, 308.) nfshsyw 
here is an object of ‘syw/zrbw, 1. 2, although the two objects of the verbs are 
separated by the adjectival phrase zrb/b’blim. The suffix syw is feminine, 
referring to gbrsmy, 1. 2. Cf. dt/gbrn ‘ this tomb’, Jamme, 343A, 3; cf. also 
A. Jamme, PEHA, 186; idem., IHYT, 186. 

(c) bhg : note the absence of gim from this inscription. It is 5-85 difficult 
to say whether the interpretation of bhg as badal al-mitl (cf. supra, p. 422), 
is corroborated or contradicted by the presence of grb b'bltm. 


Van LESSEN 25 


Major Van Lessen reported two groups of Sabaean inscriptions from near 
Shurjan in the ‘Audhali plateau: Van Lessen 21-3 from am-Sélima and 
Van Lessen 24-9 from the region of Jabal Jarundish.1 The first group are all 
in the vicinity of the remains of an ancient dam. The second group all come 
from the side of the hill called Jabal Jarundish on the north side of the wadi 
with the exception of Van Lessen 24, a large inscription, which is on a rock face 
on the south side across the wadi bed from Jabal Jarundish. Major Van Lessen 
writes about this second group, ‘ It seems possible that this group of inscrip- 
tions, too, may be in connection with irrigation works of some kind. There is 
some cement adhering to the rock on the north bank of the wadi, which is 
narrow at this point with a sheer rock face bearing the longest inscription 
of those previously sent (Van Lessen 25),? and it could be dammed here without 
much difficulty. On the hill on the south bank is a great deal of earth and 
rubble that I feel certain mark the site of a building whose stones have been 
completely removed to build the village of Husain Muhammad nearby’. 
Plate III. 

1. huf ‘m/f’ wlt/nhin /wbnhwo/h 
. Vw/whtbm (lat /qyln /kbr /nhmn 
. wbrn/wmgyrtn /wgrbin /wigdm/ 
rd? hw/bdn/m’gin/ow /hn 
. gn/wghhw/’mr hw/b 
. ny /hsbh Aoki /f In 
y / wo / 

Translation 
1. HEWF'M "WLT (a) NHLN (b), with (c) his (two) sons H- 


جم 00a c5‏ كح 


1 A. Jamme reported four hig rock insariptions from ‘ Gebel Mgantimeh ' in his ‘ Les insorip- 
tions rupestres de la région de Mukérés’, Bulletin de T Academie Royale de Belgique, 5me Bér., 
Tom. xxxvu, 1951, 308. My colleague Mr. H. T. Norris tells me that it is the same place in 
Shurjün as that from which some of the Van Lessen insoriptions 21-9 come. I cannot say for 
certain which of Jamme’s individual numbers for the inscriptions correspond with Van Lessen’s 
individual numbers. 

2 This was before Major Van Lessen sent to me his no. 29, which is a longer text, though 
not so clear. 
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2. LW (a) and HTBm (b), (the servants) of the qayl (c), directed (d) the 
dressing of the rock (or, stones) (e) 

3. and the building and the plastering (a) and (the construction of) the 
stepped interior facing (b) and supervised (o) 

4. his (contingent of) helpers (a) in (the work on) this (b) water-reservoir (c) 
BN’ (d) in accord- 

5. ance (a) with what ordered him his lords Ba- 

6. nu Hagbah (a) and he completed (b) the work (c). 


Notes 
L. 1. (a) "wli: a new name; cf. ylt, RES, 3958, 9. 

(b) nkla: possibly an epithet denoting profession, used here as a name; 
cf. Arabic nahhal ' bee-keeper' (Ta). 

(c) whnhw : ‘ with his (two) sons’; for this meaning cf w here cf. note (d) 
in the following line. 

L.2. (a) hw: a new name; deriving either from Al‘ cr l'w; compare with 
lw dii-La‘wa, a Himyari clan included among Hamcén (Hamdani, Ik, 
Cairo, 1948, x, 108). Cf. also dl'ym, RES, 3902, 68. 

(b) htbm : not known as a personal name; cf. hib, Jat., and bım, Sab., 
as names of sanctuaries; RNP, 336. 

(c) “lht/qyln: cf. RES, 4196, 2: wynhmw/dqyln/wdy/dhbm/ ° ihrem 
Weinberg, (nämlich) dem (Weinberg) des Vogtes und cer zwei (Edlen) von 
DHBm'. RES, 4196, has many points of close similarity to Van Lessen 25. 
qyln here refers to the qayl among Banu Hasbah in whose service HWE"M 
"WLT NHLN and his sons were ; see further note (a), 1. 6, below. 

(d) kbr: ‘directed’; cf. RES, 2743, 7-8. Rhodokanak's, Studien. 11, 50, 
explains this usage as ' als kbr leiten’. Cf. also RES, 368€, 3859. Kh. Y. Nami, 
‘ Nuqüsh 'arabiyya janübiyya : al-majmüu'atu al-taniya’, Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Arts, Cairo University, xvi, 1954, 25 f., translates inscription 6, 5: scysgyn/ 
wkbrn/rdhw/ as key yasqwua wa yuwasst‘a 'ardahu ‘that he may irrigate 
and enlarge his land ' ; cf. also RES, 2959, 2. The verb here is singular, although 
preceded by the names of three persons; cf. M. Hófrer, ASG, 181. Could 
the waw in such cases be of ma‘tyya, meaning ‘ with’, and not of ‘atf, meaning 
‘and’? Cf. M. Hófner, ASG, 166. 

(e) nhmn: this word and the three following ones are all infinitives in 
the determinate state. Cf. mnhmin in CIH, 325, 9, rendered by Rhodokanakis, 
Studien, 11, 42, ‘ behauenen Bausteinen’. In CIH, 541, 9. nhmt is rendered 
* gaxorum rubrorum ' ; Sidney Smith renders it ° workmen’s shops ’.4 Cf. further 
under grbin, note (b), 1. 3, below. 

L. 3. (a) mgyrtn : cf. dmbr'm/wgyrn, CIH, 540, Z5, and bgyrm/wqsmy, 
RES, 5085, 7. The operation referred to here is that of strengthening and 
smoothing the facing of the casement of the dam or of the tank made of rough 
stones and rubble. It is meant also to seal the sides against leaks. This coating 


1 Sidney Smith, ‘ Events in Arabia in the 6th century A.D. °, BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1964, 439. 
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with plaster was an important feature of the latter stages of canal construction 
in Qataban ; cf. R. LeB. Bowen, ADSA, 48, col. A. 

(b) grbin: ‘stepped interior facing’. The reference here is to the internal 
appearance of the tank or reservoir, which resembles a flight of stairs. 

(co) tqdm: normally followed by a description of the work carried out; 
cf. RES, 3553, 2, and Van Lessen, 9, 5. See further what follows. 
L. 4. (a)'rd'hw: pl of rd’. This is the first time that rd’ is known to be used 
for persons. The plural here seems to refer to the people who ‘ helped ’ with the 
work. This kind of help is most probably forced labour; the same kind of 
labour seems to be indicated in CIH, 541, 100-1, where *m/inkn (as amended 
according to Fakhry, 87, Face D, 2-3), may be rendered * with forced labourers’ ; 
cf. Arabic damik ‘the follower, the servant, who works for his daily bread ; 
who gets only his bare subsistence ’, cf. Taj. The practice still persists in South 
Arabia under the name wakad.? 

(b) bdn: the b here indicates locality ; cf. M. Héfner, ASG, 141. 

(c) mgin: the term m’gl occurs in the unpublished inscriptions Van. Lessen 
21 and 23 (from am-Bàlima) and Van Lessen 24 (from across the wadi bed 
from Van Lessen 25). Van Lessen 21, 2-3 reads: /(b)[r' ho/sehwtr[n]/m' glyhmw/ 
ygb/wm gl /\dththw/yhlg(b). Van Lessen 23 reads: 

6. ftir o /wh)gh/m'glyhmo/ 

T. ygb/wdththw /yhlg(b) /[m' g]ly /(s)rhmw /sht 

8. db'ly/srhmw/srgn/ 

‘erected and repaired (with plaster) their two tanks, (the one called) YGB 
and the one below it (called) YHLG(B), two tanks of their valley SHT which 
is above (i.e. higher up the stream than) their valley Shurjàn '. Van Lessen 24, 2 

1 of. R. LeB. Bowen, ADSA, 45, coL B. Cf. Rhodokanakis, Studien, rt, 43, for a discussion 
of the different senses of grb in the inscriptions. The two words munhama and jurüb occur next 
to each other twice in two lines of verse by ‘Alqama du-Jadan describing the structure of the 
palace or fortress of Gumdan. One verse occurs in Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 949, which reads: bi- 
munhamatin wa'asfaluhu jurüb-um ; the other (Hamd&ni, Ik, vm, 15—for mubhama read 
munhama) reads: 'a'lahu munhamat-un ruhàm-un ‘al-in wa 'asfaluhu jurüb-w, The latter verse 
may be translated : ‘ Its top is raised high with smooth blocks, munhamat-un, of marble, and ite 
bottom (foundation) is made of jurüb '. This last word is explained as bijarat-un maqtü'a ; of. 
Rhodokanakis, ibid. I think that jurüb in 'Algama's desoription referred, originally at least, 
to the terrace shape of the bottom of the walls. A parallel may be found in the method of setbacks 
used in the foundations of the temple of *Awwüm in Ma’rib; of. F. P. Albright, ADSA, 217, 
col B. It seems that the use of roughly dressed stones in the building of this kind of foundation 
oaused the transfer of the meaning of the word to the blooks of stone themselves. 

* I owe this information to the kindness of Professor R. B. Serjeant. 

3 wÀjgh: cf. RES, 8854, 2; of. also Arabic tatogih al-hawd ‘ to repair a tank (or, to perfect it) 
with mortar, plaster, until it hardens (becomes watertight) so that water would not dry up 
bs (Taj). b'ly * above’; cf. A. F. L. Beeston, ‘ Notes on old South Arabian lexicography, 1’ 

Le Muston, LXII, 1-2, 1950, 53. It is only natural that an irrigation reservoir should be higher 
than the land it is meant to irrigate. sgn: of. RES, 3878, 18: hwf'm/dhsbh/w'mdhr/dirgn/. 
The present-day name of the place. In Hamdáni's Sifat jazirat al-Arab (ed. D. H. Muller, 
1884), p. 96, it is read ùl; of. the variant reading Ol— 2 given by the editor, ibid., xr, 08. 
Hamd&nis text reads: cast دتينة» سرحان من السرو لبي مالك من‎ dl هن السرو وريد‎ 
. للأصيحين من جمير‎ OLS. The same inscription, Van Lessen 23, 10, reads: wbgl/wynhmw/n'mn. 
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reads: bn'/m'gl/msgt/. . . ‘ BN’, the tank for the irrigation of ...’.1 Cf. also 
RES, 4196, 2:  brw/whwir/whügr f/m gluhmw/swrm/wyr's/b'ly/oynhm/. 
Arabic kncws two words which are etymologically linked wath m'gl, namely 
ma’jal ‘a thing like a wide, or spacious, basin in which wazer is collected if 
it is scanty and is then let out into canals, plantation ground, and cisterns’, 
and mawjil ‘a pit in which water gathers’, in the dialect of al-Yaman.* 
A. F. L. Beeston denies that m'gl in the three inscriptions in waich it was known 
when he wrote means ‘cistern, reservoir’, and suggests instead ‘ watch- 
tower ’.® His case seems strongest in connexion with RHE, 2633 (the Hisn 
al-Gurab inscription), where he suggests that it ‘ is plain that works of military 
defence ara in question’. But why should not water tanke or cisterns be of 
importance to people getting ready for fortifying themselves in the place f 
Besides, we know that there are four great cisterns in Hign al-Curab,* apparently 
the ones referred to as m’glihw. As for his remark on bly in RES, 4196, 2, 
see n. 3, p. 427 above. Professor Beeston suggests that m'el should be com- 
pared etymologically with Hebrew MAN which means both ‘stagnum’ and 
‘ propugnecula’’. He adds in a footnote, ‘It might perhaps be not excluded 
to regard the root 'gl as simply a doublet of ’gm, with inte-change of l/m '.5 
But it happens that Arabic has the exact equivalent of Hebrew 'agüm: cf. 
'ajm ‘any square roofed house’, and 'ujum ‘a fortress’; cf. also 'ajima 
al-máà'w: 'ajina ‘the water deteriorated’, apparently through stagnation. 
(Cf. Lane, Lexicon, and Lisän, art. jm.) 
(d) ba’: also in Van Lessen 24, 2, as quoted above; cf. RNP, 325. 

L. 5. (a) Anan: cf. the note on bhg in Van Lessen 9, 3 supra. p. 421 f. (Cf. also 
RES, 3181, the last two words and the note thereupon. It is clear that it must 


have read حج‎ oF .حنج‎ Hamdani’s translation, Iklil, Princeton, 1940, vır, 135, 


gives its Arabic equivalent as msl.) This spelling can be explained on one of 
two grounds. The first is that the word was always pronomced hing or hang 
but written always without the »; cf. M. Hófner, ASG, 25. This spelling here 
would be either wrong orthography or due to the insertion of a vowel after the 
nün, a8 an additional deictic. The second possible explenation is that tha 
nün was inserted in the pronunciation of Ag as a nasalizaticn and then became 
so well established that people who were not well versed in the rules of 


1 of. CIH, 982, 2: Arihw/msqi/nMhw/ ‘ his canal for the irrigatior of his palm garden’; 
cf. A. F. L. Beeston, ‘ Notes on old South Arabian lexicography, vi’, Ls Muséon, yxvu, 3-4, 
1954, p. 311, n. 2. 

? Landberg enters maj under mjl; Glossaire dattnois, nu, Leiden, 1942, 2676. Arabic 
lexica also mention that some scholars entered it under mjl; cf. Lisin, art. ‘jl. 

3 ‘ Notes on old South Arabian lexicography, 1’, loo. cit., 53. 

t of. R. LeB. Bowen, ADSA, 8, coL A. 

5 loo cit., 54 and n. 2; cfTalso A. Jamme, ' L'insoription hadrameoutique Ingrams I’, Le 
Muséon, rxix, 1958, p. 99, n. 3. 

* Buch a rule of not writing the niin sakina before another consonant is known in the ortho- 
graphy cf the Qur'ün ; cf. C. Rabin, Ancient West- Arabian, London, 1921, 146 f.; of. also Hans 
Kofler, * Beste altarabischer Dialekte ', WZK M, xivu, 1-2, 1940, 80 f. 
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orthography wrote it down! The latter explanation may find support in the 
very late period of this inscription as is shown by palaeography.? 
L. 6. (a) bny/hsbh: cf. HWE'M dHSBH, RES, 3878, 18 (Qat.); cf. also 
RES, 4196, 1. Van Lessen 24, 1 reads: s'dm/yhskr/bn/hsbh ; apparently 
he was the owner of the mgl BN’. A part of his name still appears in Van 
Lessen 29, 4, found near Van Lessen 25, but considerably damaged. Van 
Lessen 23, from the other group, reads : 

1. Ub g8r/w’hyhw (dme /yE) f /w lérh/s'r 

2. bnio/mrid’ In / $w' fren /hsbh. 
These names are followed by the names of other persons. In lines 5-6 of the 
same inscription all the persons mentioned before are referred to as '(g)wl/ 
vwmhrg[w/ 'ة[‎ bn /mdhym /wdtnt/wsfrm ‘the qayls and governors of the tribe 
MDHYM and Datina and SERM’. The name of 'LTB' ’GSR and that of his 
father MRTD'LN '$W' appear also in Van Lessen 21 and 22. 

(b) hkl: cf. kU (form II), in RES, 3902 bts, 130, 2, and ibid., 131, 2. 

(c) fin: cf. CIH, 540, 84. 
L. 7. It is difficult to make any sense out of the scribble in this line and the 
curved line across it, of which Major Van Lessen writes, ‘ This curved line appears 
to be contemporary with the inscription ’. 


APPENDIX I 
A. Mat in Timna' 

Apart from Van Lessen 9, only three other known inscriptions convey 
information about the relationship between Ma‘in and Qataban. RES, 3854, 
promulgates an edict of SHR HLL bn DR’KRB whose provisions are binding 
on §bn/qtbn/wd‘lin/wm‘'nm/wd'tim/, who are designated there as 'b'1/zrwb/ 
‘dw/Sdw/ ‘ owners of lands (fields) in SDW’. Rhodokanakis, KT, rr, 10, has 
identified SDW here as the place referred to in di-SDW, the name of a gate 
of Timnà' in RES, 3691, 8. The edict regulates matters related to the cultiva- 
tion of these fields and names the kabir of Timn&' as the official in charge of 
supervising the carrying out of the provisions of the edict. RES, 4337, speaks 
in B, 10-12 of bn/qtbn /wbn /m'nm /wbn /hwr /tmn‘/ ° sei es ein Katabaner oder 
ein Minder oder ein Bewohner Tumna‘s’. This inscription, an edict, is promul- 
gated in the name of SHR HLL, the son of YD^B, the king of Qatabün, and 
in the name of Qataban in Timna‘ and other Qatabani groups and dignitaries, 
enumerated in lines 4—7, without any mention of Ma'm. The three categories 
of people mentioned in RES, 4337 B, 10-12 cover, as should be expected, all 


1 According to al-Lait, quoted in Taj, and to al-’Azhari, quoted in Lisän, some people of 
Hims (in Syria) pronounced hazy as hang but 1n the plural went back to huztiz. It is interesting 
and instructave to read in Hamdàni, Sıfat jazirat al“ Arab, 132, that Himg was AÁwnyariyya, 
apparently meaning that the majority of the population (or, of the Arab population ?) were 
Himyarites. (This statement, however, cannot be taken at its face value, since by himyaniyya 
he might have meant that the Arabs were of Banü Kalb of Qudà'a, whom he mentions in the 
same line, and who are claimed by some genealogists to be a branch of Himyar.) 

* of. A. Jamme, ‘ Les inscriptions rupestres de la région de Mukérás °, loc. oit., 814. 
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the population of Timna‘. So, we seem to have a Ma'mi 
which, while not sharing the sovereign rights with Q: 
and integrity within the framework of the state acknc 
of the third category, hwr/tmn‘, is not quite clear; but 
to be the ‘ subjects’. Under this category might have : 
dedicant of Van Lessen 1 (BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 1) 
dedicants of Ry., 367, who are described there as "dmn. 
RES, 2999, from Baraqish, concludes with : bywmh/» 
lyf‘ {yr /mlk/m'n/wh /mr’s /khr /y(g)l/yhrgb /mlk/qtbn. R 
this connexion, ‘ Wessen Herr ist dieser katabanische 
hauptes ISRE'L, des Stifters von Hal. 504 (RES, 2999) 
Königs UKH'L IT^ ?’; KT, 1, 36 f. But Rhodokanal 
later adopted the view that RES, 2999, indicated that J 
of SHR YGL YHRGB. He based this view on the v 
explicitly denoted that Ma‘in were the vassals of Qai 
SHR HLL, the son of DR’KRB, whom he placed before 
in order of chronology; cf. KT, 1, 34. But RES, 3854, 
light of Van Lessen 9, does not indicate that Ma‘in there 
whole of the Minaean people, including those in their l 
Glaser's copy of RES, 2999, reads mlky/m‘n1; this x 
with the singular suffix of mr's. If it is to be claimed t 
senior king, then it is still more reasonable to say that it 
dedicant, for all the other dedicants mentioned in the inscri 
sons and grandsons; cf. Hommel, Chrestomathie, 95. 5 
the family, might have been a resident of Timna‘ who was 
in Yatil and undertook, or met the expenses of, ‘ all 
ornamentation (?) of the covered passage T‘RM in the wal 
situation is probably indicated in RES, 3707, a Mina 
Khereibeh in the vicinity of al-‘Ela. The inscription give 
iof. Rhodokanakis, KT, 1, 35, n. 4; J. Ryokmans, L'institution, 
miky/m‘n is now established beyond doubt through the text based on M 
edited by Kh. Y. Nami, ‘ Nuqush Khirbat Baraqigh ' ala daw’ majma‘a 
majmii‘a al-iälta) ’, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Cairo University, xvn 
Nami commente on wb/mr's/shr/ygl/yhrgb/mlk/qtbn ae follows: (Lt 
* Undoubtedly the pronominal suffix in mr’s does not refer to the two pr 
WQE’L YT" and his son 'LYF* YSR, the two kings of Ma'in. I hold 
refers to the dedicant of the inscription, YSRH’L; and although his name 
of the ingoription), yet ıt must have been near or present in the mind of t] 
he (YSRH'L) was the dedicant of the inscription. Iz is possible, t 
“ people of DMRN " were Qatabanians who were living in the town of ` 
been why they dated their dooument with the reign of the two kings of 
and made their living, as well as bemg the reason why they ended theit 
of their king to whom they owed allegiance’ (ibid., 26). Professor 
available to me, through his kindness, only when this artzole was in an a 
Although I do not find that T can agree with Professcr N&mi's expli 
orroumstanoes of the dedicant of RES, 2099, in Vatil, yet it is clear tha 


ground between his view and mine: in both views it is maintained 
indicate that a king of Qatabin was then the suzerain of Ma'In in Yatil 
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done in Qarnaw, when the dedicant was there, and not on the site in Khereibeh 
where the inscription was found. He undertook the construction of some 
irrigation work belonging to the king. It seems that these traders whose 
domicile was either in the region of al-‘Ela or in Timnà' were required, or 
volunteered, to meet the expenses of some public or royal structure. This 
might be a reflection on the wealth that their trade must have brought them. 
It also shows that their allegiance to the kings of Ma'in in their ‘ homeland’ 
was strong and binding in spite of their alien domicile. But whereas the 
Minaeans of the region of al-'Ela were independent from any local ruler or 
sovereign and came directly under the sovereignty of the kings of Ma'in, 
the Minaean community in Timnà' could not enjoy such independence, although 
they kept their communal integrity. Hence, most probably, why YSRH’L, 
the chief dedicant in RES, 2999, had to mention ‘ his’ lord SHR YGL YHRGB, 
the king of Qataban. YSRH’L and his sons and grandsons are described in 
RES, 2999, as 'hl/dmrn. In the light of the close link between the names of 
Ma‘inis in Van Lessen 9 and the names of Ma'inis from al-'Ela, it may be more 
than mere coincidence that the clan name dmrn is not known in other inscrip- 
tions except in RES, 3792, from al-Ela, which reads: "wsn/ddmrn. More 
recently a claim was made that SHR YGL YHRGB conquered Ma‘in. It was 
made by W. F. Albright in his ‘ Proposed chronology of the kings of Qataban ’, 
BASOR, 119, 1950, 12. J. Ryckmans remarks on this claim : ‘ Cette affirmation, 
dont on ne trouve aucun indice dans les inscriptions actuellement connues, est 
peut-étre fondée—quoique l'auteur ne le signale pas—sur des textes encore 
inédits du Wadi Bayhan’ (L'snststution, 27-8). M. J. Ryckmans’ remark is 
still valid. 

The following points arising from Van Lessen 9 attract attention: (a) the 
use of the term Sbsm/m‘nm in 1. 6; (b) the strong link between the names of 
the Minaeans in this inscription and those of Minaeans in inscriptions from the 
region of al-'Ela in North Arabia. 

(a) In his lengthy comment on RES, 3854, 1: hgkm/shr/whrg/&hr /MlJ 
bn/dr’ kerb /mlk /qthn /'bn /qtbn /wd'lém /wm'nm/wd'ttm/, Rhodokanakis, KT, x, 
1—9, states the following points or conclusions : 

(1) Ma‘in, or part of Ma'in, were under the suzerainty of Qataban. 

(2) The use of š‘bn in RES, 3854, 1, only in connexion with Qatabàn shows 
that Qatabàn were the leading tribe among the four mentioned. In this con- 
nexion he points out that the use of the formulae sbsm m'n or š bs mn wytl 
and the like denoted, during the time of the independence of Ma‘in, the leading 
tribe of the state. 

(3) The use of šbhmw mn in CIH, 609 (Gl. 1548/9) cannot have the same 
significance as the expression J'bsm m'n, which was used in the days of inde- 
pendent Ma‘in. In CIH, 609, Minaeans in three towns (Qarn&w, Yatil and 
Su'üb) are under the rule of the clan Ma'ühir and according to Rhodokanakis 
it is the clan which speak of ' their tribe Ma‘in’ ; for ‘ the clan Ma‘ahir appear 

1 See Appendix rr, infra, pp. 430-8. 
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in Gl. 1548/9 actually to have power and authority over a part of the Minaean 
tribe in the name of the sovereign ’. 

According to Rhodokanakis’ conclusions, the use of &bsm m‘nm in Van 
Lessen 9 can mean one of two things: either that Ma‘in in Qataban were the 
subjects of Qataban, if the suffix sm is to be construed as referring to Qataban, 
or that Ma‘in in Timnà' belonged to an independent sovereign tribe or state 
of Ma‘in. The first alternative does not really arise, since there is no mention. 
in Van Lessen 9 of Qataban or any other Qatabàni authority, and no analogy 
between it and CIH, 609, is possible. The second alternative is the only valid 
one. It means that the Minaeans in Timna‘ were citizens of Ma'in resident in 
Timnà/ and naturally accepting the authority of Qatabàn over their affairs 
in Timna‘. It also means that at this time there must still have existed an 
independent sovereign state or tribe of Ma‘in. To the Minaean community 
of Van Lessen 9 their identity as citizens of Ma'in was & primary concept, 
hence their use of 3 bem m'nm.* To the kings of Qataban, who were legislating 
for all the population of their state, as in RES, 4337, or for a number of tribes, 
as in RES, 3854, only Qataban counted as a sovereign tribe in their territory, 
hence the use of bn only with Qataban in RES, 3854. But this special standing 
of Ma‘in in Qataban or in Timna‘ is explicitly clear in the edicts of the Qatabani 
kings, for Ma‘in is given separate mention which seems to denote that although 
they did not stand on the same level with Qatabàn in Qatabàni territory, they 
enjoyed a separate and apparently privileged place among the rest of the 
population. And now we know from Van Lessen 9 that Ma‘in in Timnà&' had 
their own kabir. 

(b) Some of the names of the Minaeans in Van Lessen 9 have actually no 
known parallels except in inscriptions from the region of al-‘Ela; and most 
of them occur in inscriptions from that region. I have already pointed out that 
du-DMRN, the name of the clan to which YSRH’L, the chief dedicant in 
RES, 2999, belonged, has no parallel except in an inscription from al-‘Ela. 
T have also pointed out the similarity between the circumstances of the dedicant 
of RES, 3707, from the region of al-‘Ela and those of YSRH’L. Does this strong 
link between the names from al-‘Ela and from Timnà' mean that the two com- 
munities were composed of the same clans and that these clans split themselves 
80 that they could look after their commercial affairs near the two ends of the 
trade route ? If that was so then it might have been the case that the Minaeans 
were in virtual control of the trade route, and that far from being a subjugated 
tribe or people, they wielded a considerable power in western Arabia, south 
and north. 

Van Lessen 9 differs from the other inscriptions discussed here in that no 


1 I am using the term ‘citizens’ in preference to ‘members of the tribe' because 15 is 
becoming clear that a tribe, &b, need not always mean a kindred. And when the 4'b in question 
happens to be the ruling one, or that of the rulers, first-class members of the community need 
not all be blood relations. Cf. Sidney Smith in his review of J. Ryckmans, L'institution monarchique 
en Arabie méridionale avant l'Islam, Vetus Testamentum, IL, 3, 1962, 287. 
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name of a Qatabani ruler is mentioned in it nor in reality could be expected 
to be mentioned. It is therefore difficult to tell where to place this inscription 
within Qatabani chronology. The only criterion is the palaeographical one, 
which I do not feel qualified to examine. 


B. The community of DSMWY in Timnà' 

The status of the community worshipping DSMWY mentioned in Ry., 367, 
may be analogous to some extent to that of Ma‘in. Some time before the present 
author received Van Lessen 9 he had been engaged upon a study of the cult of 
DSMWY in South Arabia for a forthcoming publication. The following points, 
relevant to the issue under discussion here, are reproduced. 

One main point which is clear from reading the inscriptions in which 
DSMWY is mentioned is the fact that the community who worshipped him 
were to a considerable extent camel breeders or owners. In 12 of these inscrip- 
tions the dedicants made offerings, mainly in the shape of statuettes of camels 
in gold (1)! for the welfare of their camels and/or for their own welfare.* 
This close association with camels might have meant that the community were 
engaged upon caravan trade and transport and that they kept the camels mainly 
for that purpose, since their sedentary habite, apparent in other inscriptions 
where they are stated to have cultivated land and pursued other activities of 
a sedentary nature,? would preclude the possibility that they were, all of them 
at least, camel breeders in the nomadic manner. 

We have evidence from the inscriptions which points to the probability 


1 A, F. L. Beeston, Sabaean inscriptions, 28, says, in comment on Htnhn/’slmn/ddhbn/, 
* Marg(oliouth) suspecta gilding to be really meant, on account of the huge expense of thirty 
golden statues’, This may be preferable to rendering ghb as ‘ bronze’; of. A. Jamme, * Sabaean 
inscriptions on two bronze statues from Márib (Yemen)’, JAOS8, uxxvu, 1, 1967, 32, n. 10. 
G. Ryckmans, Le Muséon, LXX, 1-2, 1957, 100, hesitates between bronze and gilded bronze. 
W. E. N. Kensdale, The religious beliefs and practices of the ancient South Arabians, Ibadan 
(Nigeria), 1955, p. 6, olaims that in ‘ Al-Iklil Book vim the word dahab ooours in many contexta 
in which it plainly refers to bronze’. Further, ibid., p. 7, he states that in ‘ Al-Iklil vi we are 
told of inscribed bronze . . . tablets (126, 149, 157), . . . a bronze lined coffin, . . . a bronze cheat 
(149), a bronze staff (126, 149)’. (The pagination is supplied by me.) In all these cases gahab 
is used in the Arabio text. All the cases given above ocour in legendary accounts of finds in ancient 
burial-places where the legends could have referred to nothing but gold. Hamdani even mentions 
al-dahab al-qubüriy ‘ burial-places gold ', and names the sites where 1t was commonly dug out ; 
ibid., 108. It is true that dahab 'ahmar ‘red gold’ is mentioned twice there, 48 and 165, but 
that could not exclude daAab in the same work from meaning gold. And dahab unmistakably 
means gold in the contexts on pp. 129, 143, and 183. Besides, mention is made there of statues 
made of nuAde 'asfar ‘ brass, bronze’, 19, and of nwias, meaning the same, 19, 20, 204; and we 
read also of inscribed tablets of sufr ‘ brass, bronze’, 04. The use of gr ‘ copper’ for joinmg 
masonry is mentioned there, 16, 38, 44, 47, and 198. (This practice is confirmed by the report of 
Ahmad Fakhry, Archaeological journey to Yemen, Cairo, 1952, 1, 68.) If the legends, or if 
Hamdáni had wanted to denote a metal other than gold where dahab was used, clearer and lees 
ambiguous terms were available and could have been used. 

2 OFF, 621, 527, 535, 586; RES, 4142, 4148, 4144, 4145, 4147, 4229, 3902 bis, 138 ; Ry., 367. 
Cf. also G. Ryokmans, ‘ Heaven and earth in the South Arabian insoriptions ', JSS, xr, 3, 1958, 
228 f. ; of. also Rosai, 17 (Jamme, 513), ESO, xxx, 1-2, 1955, 110. 

3 CIH, 517, 518, 521. 
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that at one time camels seem to have been known or commonly kept only in 
the northern parts of South Arabia in the vicinity of Najrin. In RES, 3945, 
Karib’il Watar gives a list of his conquests over a considerable part of South 
Arabia, especially the parts through which the trade route passed to the north. 
He gives also an account of his spoils and booty ; camels are mentioned only 
in the booty taken from MH'MRM and 'MRM, both of which were places or 
tribes between Najran and خسم هلا‎ The same is the case in RES, 3943, where 
camels were only taken from Ma'in, MH’MRM, and ’MRM. 

DSMWY is described as ’lh/’mrm in no less than seven inscriptions. For 
a long time it was accepted that ’mrm here referred to a tribe or group of people.? 
This view is strengthened by the fact that one of his worshippers is described 
as "mryn; CIH, 518. Nielsen, however, suggested that Uh/’mrm should refer 
to an oracular god.* This view was his main stepping stone to his claim that 
DSMWY was & moon-god.* G. Ryckmans, in his comment on Ry., 367, 2, 
rendered '[À/'mrm as ‘dieu d'oracle' and decided against considering ’mrm 
a proper noun. He went on to say: ‘Il serait étonnant qu'après le transfert 
de son culte en pays qatabanite, ce dieu reste qualifié de nom d'un clan sabéen. 
A la L 5, Di-Samawi manifesta sa volonté d’être l'objet d'une dédicace. Cette 
manifestation constitue une allusion à l'usage de l'oracle'.5 G. Ryckmans, in 
his more recent treatment of the subject, still holds this opinion about 
"Il mrm.’ 

The description of DSMWY as ’lh/ mrm in the only Qatabàni inscription 
in which the deity is mentioned could indicate & conclusion different from that 
of G. Ryckmans. The dedicants of this inscription might simply have been an 
immigrant group or community in Qatsbün. D. Nielsen, objecting to the 
identification of DBMWY with Ba‘al Samin, says that that identification 
would mean ‘dass der nordwestsemitische Gottesname von Norden her schon 
in vorchristlicher Zeit sich bis an die Siidkiiste Arabiens verbreitet haben 
soll’.? Actually, no inscription mentioning DSMWY has been found as far 
south as the southern coasts of Arabia. Moreover, with the exception of Ry., 367, 
from Hajar Kuhlàn, none of these inscriptions whose provenance is known 
comes from any point further south than Ma'rib. Most of them actually come 
from Madinat Haram.5 One graffito in which DSMWY is mentioned was found 
as far north as Qara.® 

Of the forty-odd inscriptions in which DSMWY is mentioned, other deities 
are mentioned along with him only in six, usually in the final invocation.” 

1 cf, D. Nielsen, Handbuch der aliarabischen Altertumskunde, Kopenhagen, 1927, 81. 

* of. the note in OTH, 11, p. 243, on CIH, 528, 3. 

5 D. Nielsen, Der dreieinige Gott, Kopenhagen, 1942, 131. 

* ibid. 

5 Le Muséon, LXO, 1-2, 1949, 64. 

5 “Heaven and earth’, JSS, xu, 8, 1958, 226 f. 

1 Der dreieinige Gott, 124. 

* of. G. Ryokmans, ‘ Heaven and earth’, JSS, nr, 3, 1958, 226. 


? ibid., 227. 
10 ibid., 227 and 230. 
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Of these, two, CIH, 517 and 519, are known to come from Ma’rib. A third, 
CIH, 534, the provenance of which is not known, might have emanated from 
Ma’rib as well, because the dedicants describe themselves as 'dm/mik/sb', 
a description possibly applying also to the dedicants in CIH, 517, known to 
come from Ma’rib, where a king of Saba’, bn/whb’l/yhz/mlk/sb’, is mentioned. 
CIH, 521, provenance unknown, shares with CIH, 519, known to have come 
from Ma’rib, the mention of the two deities ‘TTR and HBS. CIH, 618, ‘an 
inscription of as-Sauda, emanating from Haram °, mentions a king of Saba’, 
the dedicant being a vassal or servant of that king. The deities invoked in 
this inscription are headed by the name of DSMWY ; their names are those of 
minor deities.* In Fakhry, 127, the temple of DSMWY, MWQTN, at al-Hazm 
in the northern Jawf, is put under the protection of “TTR SRQN. 

One common factor is noticeable in the inscriptions where DSMWY is 
mentioned along with other deities. The dedicants were either away from 
Madinat Haram or under the domination of the kings of Saba’ or both. In 
none of these ‘ polytheist inscriptions was DSMWY described as 'lh/’ mrm, 
although one of the dedicants, that of CIH, 518, is described as 'mryn 
* Amirensis'. This piece of evidence, although of a negative nature, might 
point to the possibility that the dedicants in these cases had compromised their 
status as members of the clan or tribe "MRM or lost it through having come to 
live under new circumstances of habitat or political domination. 

It is therefore instructive to notice in the only Qatabani inscription in which 
DSMWY is mentioned, Ry., 367, the following four points. First, DEMWY 
alone is mentioned in the invocation; second, DSMWY is described as 
"lIh/mrm ; third, DSMWY had a temple of his own in Timnà'; and fourth, 
a camel is put under the protection of DSMWY. 

In 1. 6 of Ry., 367, G. Ryckmans restored the text to read «stbw/ldsmwy/ 
w[m/]t^mnm/, and commented ‘ La mention de ‘Amm suit vraisemblablement 
celle de Dü-Samawi'. The mention of 'nby/wnkrhm in Van Lessen 9, 6, 
strengthens the validity of this restoration. Yet the mention of ‘Amm next 
to DSMWY once in an inscription where DSMWY is mentioned as 'lsm/ 
vonr'sm/dsmwy/lh/mrm/ (l. 2), demwy/l/mrm/ (l. 0), mr'sm/dsmwy/ 
(l. 9-10), and three times alone as dsmwy (ll. 6, 7, 8), need not mean that 
DSMWY here was held to be in the apparently inferior position in which he 
stood vts-d-vts the other deities mentioned along with him in the abovementioned 
insoriptions.* 

The second and third points mentioned above about Ry., 367, show that 
there must have been in Timna‘ at that time a number of people from the tribe 

1 ibid., 230. 

2 of. the author's ° New Qatabüni inscriptions ', BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1959, 6. 

3 of. G. Ryckmans, ‘ Heaven and earth’, JSS, 10, 3, 1958, 230. 

t The mention of ‘Amm might have been a polite gesture to the ‘host’ community rather 
than a subordination of DSMWY to ‘Amm. This seems to find support in the olause ’nby/wnkrhm/ 


rd’, Van Lessen 9, 6. Yet 1t is clear that the Minaean community in Timna‘ must have enjoyed 
a higher standing than that of DSMWY whose members are deecribed in Ry., 367, 1, aa "dmn/. 
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"MRM large enough to keep the independent community character and to 
sanction the building of a temple for DSMWY. The reasor why such a com- 
munity cculd or should have existed then in Timn&' mar be found in the 
fourth fact, which is that the protection of DSMWY wes sought for a camel 
of the dedicant. The community might have been camel owners engaged on 
caravan transport, exactly as their fellow-worshippers of DSMWY further 
north might have been. It is clear then that Ry., 367, does not attest the 
transfer of the cult of DSMWY to Qatabani land, in the sense that G. Ryckmans 
seems to imply, but rather attests the movement into Qata 2423 land of members 
of a community which worshipped DSMWY in their land of origin and who 
did not lose, in the land of their immigration, the loyaty to their older 
community and its god. 

G. Ryckmans thinks that there is evidence in 1. 5 of Ry., 367, which alludes 
to the use of the oracle by DSMWY. This may well be the zase, although the 
evidence is not all that clear. But G. Ryckmans seems to have been driven 
into adopting the sense of ‘dieu d’oracle’ because the trerslation ‘the god 
of ’ MRM’ seemed to him to imply that the cult had beex recognized officially 
in Qataban and yet the god was described as the exclusive god of a Sabaean 
group. The anomaly does not, 1 think, exist if a reasona»le explanation is 
accepted ; and any weight it might have had in making G Ryckmans adopt 
* dieu d’oracle’ should be eliminated. 

Tbe fact that the language of the inscription is Qatabam does not weaken 
the explanation put forward here. Linguistic compliance in such & case would 
be only natural." 


APPENDIX II 

RES, 3707 

Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archaeologique en Arabie, n, 301, state that 
they could not get near enough to this inscription wkick was found some 
15 metres above ground level in an ancient quarry and whicL was unapproach- 
able from the top of the hill, so they had to use binoculars fo- reading it. They 
add, ‘ Les lettres sont profondement gravées et de belle dimension, mais l'eau 
de pluie, en coulant le long de la roche, a entrainé à peu de terre et a rempli, 
en grande partie, le creux de lettres. C’est ce qui nous a fait hesiter pour la 
copie de quelques signes’; ibid., 301-2. The present tex- reads: 
. ‘8 /dbr/gw’ 
. wqk l/nbt/mlk 
. mn/ymt/‘rb/h 
. grn/grnw /bkbr 
. hn’ /f'mn /wdbh 
. 'tir/dqbd /‘st 
hr 


1 of. the note on gbrhmw, Van Lessen 9, 2, above. Cf. for a comparab-e case, M. Hartmann, 
Arabische Frage, Leipzig, 1909, 177, in connexion with the h- and s-C:&lc»: in the inscriptions 
of Kammahu. 
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It has been assumed that the beginning of the inscription is intact. Jaussen 
and Savignac rendered the beginning of it as, ‘a fait le travail de la carrière 
Waqah'il Nabit, roi de Main’. RES renders ‘ (A creusé) le travail...’. This 
order of verb-subject at the beginning of an inscription is unparalleled, and the 
syntex is further unjustifiable in the light of gw’, which must be in the construct 
state. M. Hofner, WZKM, xım, 1936, 78, renders the beginning as, ‘ Steine 
gebrochen hat, ins Innere vorgedrungen ist, in die Tiefe eingedrungen ist 
WQEPL ...'. This order, which makes three verbs, ‘joined asyndetically ', 
precede their subject is again unparalleled ; and it is this same example which 
M. Hófner quotes for this kind of structure (cf. ASG, 180). No other example 
is known. Apart from these objections from the purely syntactical point of 
view, in neither case is the meaning of the three first words of the inscription 
adequately rendered. 

Following the translation of this inscription as given in RES, J. Ryckmans 
says: ‘Dans RES, 3707, le roi Waqah'il Nabit rappelle les travaux d'extraction 
de pierres d'une carrière lors de l'edification de la ville de Qarnàwu '. But this 
unfeasible claim evokes from him a lengthy footnote in which he says: ‘Il ne 
s'agit vraisemblablement pas de la ville de Qarn&wu (actuellement Ma^), 
l'ancienne capitale minéenne ; le lieu où on a decouvert cette inscription, dans 
une carriére abondonnée, à Hereibeh, en Arabie du Nord, et l'epoque de 
Waqah'il Nabit (un des derniers rois minéens), s’opposent a cette identification ' 
(L'institution, 20, and n. 4). The exceptional ‘ irregularities ’ presented by the 
assumption that the beginning of this inscription as known to us is intact are 
too many. 

I think it reasonable, in the light of the circumstances in which the inscrip- 
tion was found and copied, and in the light of the objections which must be 
raised against the two obtaining translations referred to above, to suppose that 
& line, or perhaps more than one line, giving the name or names of the dedicant 
or dedicants in the normal syntactical order must have been too filled in or 
too obliterated for Jaussen and Savignac to be able to read under the above- 
mentioned circumstances. I therefore translate : 

1. (So and So) dug (cut out) (a) the channels (or, the beds for seed- 

produce) (b) of the levelled land (c) 

2. of WQH?L NBT, the king 

3. of Ma‘in, when he was (or, they were) away (a) in the 

4. town Qarnaw. 


Notes 


L. 1. (a) ‘s’: ef. Mordtmann and Mittwoch, Sabdische Inschriften, Hamburg, 
1931, 19—20, where they point out that ‘s’ occurs quite often in Minaean and 
Sabaean inscriptions, usually in connexion with digging. M. Héfner, who 
disagrees with this interpretation of ‘s’, holds that it means ‘ to break stones ; 
to work, construct, in stones’; ‘to break stones’ being applied to ‘s’ only 
here; WZKM, xum, 1936, 77-90. Since the term is used elsewhere in relation. 
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to work on irrigation and the sense ' to construct in stona’ is considered by 
M. Hófner to be compatible with such a context, this sense cauld also, if accepted, 
fit the work done on dbr ‘ channels, plots of seed-produce ’. 

(b) dbr: Lane, Lexicon, comments on dabra by saying: ‘dabra and 
dsbüra which signify a mashara, explained in TA[J] as meaning a channel 
of water; but it seems to be here used as meaning: = portion of ground 
separated from the adjacent parts, for sowing or planting, being surrounded 
by dams, or bv ridges of earth, which retain the water for irrigation . . .'. This 
meaning proposed by Lane is to be found also in Lisän, art. cbr. Cf. also al-dabr : 
al-zar‘ ‘ (land of) seed-produce ', Hamdani, Sifat jazirat al-' Arab, 1, 86. Yaqüt, 
Mu'jam al-buidan, 1v, 952, quotes Hamdani almost ve~batim but ends by 
saying al-dabr: al-zar ‘indahum. This 4ndahum means tkat this usage is 
in the dialect of al-Yaman. This statement of Yàqüt's is quoted fully in Taj, 
art. hjr ; cf. also Landberg, Glossatre datinots, 1, Leiden, 1920, 692 f. 

(c) gw’: cf. Arabic jwa’ ‘ level land, a wide valley’; Taj, art. jwy. 

L. 3. (a) ‘rb: etymologically related to Arabic grb; cf. m‘rb ‘ west’, RES, 
2975, 18. Cf. Arabic garaba ‘he went away’, and jarrcba and ’agraba ' he 
penetrated far into, he went far away in, the land or territory’. 


1 of. Akkadian erébu ' to enter, to penetrate’. M. Hofner renders rb here ‘er aus Quader- 
steinen baute’; WZKM, xurı, 1986, 78. Cf. also Rhodokanakis, Die Inscirifien an der Mauer 
von Kohlan-Timna‘, Wien, 1924, 34, 30, in connexion with ‘rb in SE 94, 3, 4. I hold that a sense 
of ‘went to’ or ‘ went into’ should be assigned to ‘rb in SE 94 as well, The text of BE 94 
reads: /todréwts(2)sry‘m /bn / mrqdm / std /tly/bsryn/‘m/whwkm/y(3)wn/sry/'m/bn/n‘'d/whiwkm/ 
bn/gly/w'rb/bm/n(4)blw/glbn/w'rb/mkntw/bbnw. I translate: ‘ wherzsas (or, since) his chief 
priest, SRY*M, son of MRQDM, had offered (in fulfilment) (a) a lamb socording to the oracular 
order of ‘Amm and HWKM, when ‘Amm had given an oracular order concerning a lump of 
(boneless) meat (b) and HWKM (had given his order) concerning a grilled (or, fried) (piece of 
meat), (c) and had gone with the gifts (in)to (the temple) QLBN (d) arci gone (in)to the cella in 
(the temple) BN’ '. 

(a) std: cf. Arabio istanadda haggahu: 'istanjazahu ‘he demanded the payment, the fulfil- 
ment, of his due or right’; tanaddadtu haggi: 'istawfaytuhu ‘I secure: the payment, the fulfil- 
ment, of my due `. «jd here must be form IV from the root nid. 

(b) n/d: of. Arabio nahg: ' meat; a big lump of meat, e.g. a leg ; a lump of boneless meat 
enough for several persons ’, 

(c) gly: of. Arabio gala ‘to fry, to grill, meat’. For the offering of parts of a victim of. 
RES, 4782, 4784. 

(d) glón : itis algo the name of a temple in Van Lessen 31, an unpublirhed Qatab&ni inscription 
on a slab of limestone in the possession of Mr. T. W. Hague, by whose kind permission photographs 
of it were made. It reads: 

1. Frm/hrn/agny/mr'e/w'la/"tir /w'm/w thy /bytr bn 
2. "/sim/dhbn/ ... f 

The names of these deities are repeated in the same words and order in line 3 and again in 
lines 4-5. The invocation at the end reads: 

7. [tir flf m b nby cb fre’ د‎ [di enim f 
8. 1/qIon ubi] she] 
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By R. B. SzzjEANT 


pes origin of the term mihrab is somewhat obscure. In Islam it is usually 
particularly applied to the prayer-niche, and the article in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam * treats of it only as such, yet this technical usage of the word 
seems to be derived from a more primitive and general meaning, and on the 
balance of the evidence its emergence as a name for a part of the sanctuary 
appears to be Islamic only. Mihrüb has been discussed by Noéldeke,? by 
Horovitz* and by Landberg.® It has been discussed in connexion with 
architectural studies by Creswell? and by Sauvaget.? These studies cite a 
number of references and sources which I have re-examined, but do not propose 
to repeat in toto. Each of these authorities shows conclusively that the 
employment in the technical sense of prayer-niche is not early. 

In our one sure early Arabic source, the Qur'àn, the word occurs but five 
times (Sürahs, nx, 37, 89; xix, 10; XXXVI, 21; xxxiv, 13). Again there is 
no need to add to the commentary of former scholars, but it is significant that, 
in no case, is mthrab used to mean a prayer-niche. For the Prophet it evidently 
meant a covered place where people sat. 

The Taj al-'arüs 5 contains a full and important article on the subject of 
mshrab which it seems fitting to render into English almost in its entirety. 

' “ The mihrab is the chamber (ghurfah) ° and the high place." This 
al-Harawi transmitted in his Gharib,” on the authority of al-Agma’i. 

Wadd&h of the Yaman said, 

“ A mistress of a mihrab whom, when I go to her, 
I do not meet until I ascend a flight of steps (sullam) ". 

The prominent place of the room (gadr al-batt) and noblest (akram) place 
in it. Al-Zajjàj said concerning the word of God,?? “ Did the news of the foe 


1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge my debt to the scholars I have consulted in preparing this 
article. To my colleague Mahmüd al-Ghil I am specially indebted for his very considerable 
contribution, and the thorough examination he has made of the inscriptional materal. To 
the courtesy of Professor Carl Rathjens I am indebted also for permission to reproduce the sketch 
of the Hugga Temple (fig. 2). 

* EI, under ‘ Kibla’, ‘ Masdjid’, ‘ Mihrüb '. 

* Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, p. 52, footnote. 

* * Bemerkungen zur Geschichte und Terminologie’, Der Islam (Strassburg), xvi, 1927, 260-3. 

* Glossaire dattnois, Leiden, 1920-42, 393 seq. 

5 Early Muslim architecture, Oxford, 1932, 1, p. 99. 

7 La mosquée omeyyade de Médine, Paris, 1947, 145 seq. 

8 Cairo, A.H. 1306, 1, 206. 

5 Ghurfah (pl. ghuraf) seems also applicable to houses of some sort, for there are two Hadrami 
villages with these names. 

19 Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 107, Suppl., 1, 166 seq. 

11 Tbn Duraid, al-[shtiqag, ed. F. Wustenfeld (Gottingen, 1854), p. 47, reads lam adnu haita, 
for lam alga-ha aw, the former being preferable. 

1% Qur'án xxxvin, 21. 
VOL. XXI. PART 3. ١ 31 
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come to you when they scaled the mihrab?”! “ The mihr ”, he (al-Zajj&]) 
said, “is the highest room (batt) in the house (dar), and th» highest place in 
the mosque." “The muhráb here ", he said, “ is like the ghurfuh.” 

Concerning the Tradition that the Prophet sent ‘Urwah b. Mas'üd to a 
tribe (gawm) of his at al-Ta’if, and he came to them, entered a mihrab of his, 
and at dawn looked down on them, then he performed the zall to the prayer, 
he said, “ This shows that it is the chamber (ghurfah) to which one ascends ". 

Abū ‘Ubaidah said, “ The mihrab is the highest place (ashraf al-amakin) ”. 

In the Misbah ? (it runs), “ It is the highest of places where one sits (ashraf 
al-majális) ”. 

Al-Zuhri said, “ The mihrab after (the usage of) the common people (‘ind 
al-'àmmah) (in the sense in which) people understand it, is the station (maqam) 
of the Imam in the mosque ”. 

Al-Anbari said, “The mthrab of the mosque was so named because the 
Imam is there by himself and removed from the people. Hence one says, 
‘So and so became angry on account of (haraba li-) so and so’, when there is 
distance and mutual hatred between them. . . . It is said that the mihrab 
is the place in which the king is by himself and far removed from the people ”. 

In the Lisan al-' Arab 3 (it is stated that) “ The mahartb are the prominent 
parts of the places where people sit (sudur al-majalis). Fran this (is derived) 
the mthrab of the place where one sits (maj4s), and from this (also is derived) 
the mahàrib of Ghumdan * in the Yemen. The mihrab is zhe qiblah, and the 
mihrab of the mosque is also its prominent part and the highest place in it ”. 

It is the Tradition of Anas that he used to dislike the mahdrib, i.e. sitting 
in the prominent part of the place where people sit (sacr el-majlts) and being 
on a higher level than other people (yataraffa‘ ‘ala 'l-nàs). 

(Concerning) the word of God, “ And he came out to his people from the 
mihrüb" they say (means), “from the mosque”. The mehráb is the noblest 
of the places where kings sit (akram majdlis al-mulük), according to Abū 
Hanifah. 

Abū ‘Ubaidah ê said, “ The mthräb is the Lord (satyid) of places where one 
sits, and that which is set foremost (mugaddam), anc the loftiest of them 
(ashrafu-hà) ". “ Thus it is ", he said, “ in relation to the mosques.” 

According to al-Agma‘l, the Arabs call the castle (gasr) a mihrab, on account 
of its loftiness (sharaf), and he quoted, 

“ Or a statue (dumyah) decorating a mihrab, 
Or a pearl sold to a merchant ". 

By the mthrab he meant the castle (qasr) and by dumyah an image (siirah). 

Al-Agma‘t related on the authority of Ibn ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ “I entered one of 
1 The commentators render this phrase as, [dh tasa“adt sür al-ghu-yah. 

* Al-Faiyümi, al-Misbah al-munir, Cairo, 1912, 138. Ashraf could mean ‘most honourable’. 

3 Insan al- Arab, 1, 206, new ed., 1, 305. 

t The famcus castle of San‘a’, the site of which ia still known to thi: day. 

5 Qur'an xrx, 10. 

* cf. Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 108. Abū ‘Ubaidah was born ın 110/728, 
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the mahartb of Himyar and the scent of musk blew upon my face ". He meant 
& castle and the like. 

Concerning the word of God, “Of mihrübs and statues (min mahartb 
wa-tamathil) " al-Farra’ said, “ He remarked that they were pictures (suwar) 
of the angels,? for angels were depicted (tuguwwira) in the masjids so that the 
people might see them and reflect the more ". 

Al-Zajjàj said, “ It is the same thing, the mihrab in which one prays ”. 

It is said that the mthrab was called a mihrab because the Imam, when he 
stands (qama) therein, is not safe from committing a solecism or an error. . .. 

The mahàrib of the Banü Isra’il are their masjids in which they used to sit, 
as if it were for counsel in the matter of war. According to the Tahdhib,? 
“in which they used to congregate for the prayer and the like ". 

Similar to this is Ibn al-A'rabi's opinion, “ The mihráb is the place where 
people sit (majlss) and congregate ”. 

A most significant opinion quoted is that of al-Zuhri (ob. A.D. 742) who 
flourished towards the end of the Umaiyad period. He places the mihrab 
at the gtblah end of the mosque, but does not identify it positively at least, with 
the giblah. He defines it as the diction of the common folk with this sense, 
which might seem to indicate that it was developing a technical application 
at this period. The mihrab was a raised place where people sat, and it is associ- 
ated with notions of honour. In this way it is related perhaps to the raised 
mud part of the reception room in a house I saw in Dali‘, known there as 
diwûn, in San‘a’ as wûn,“ but in Baihàn as Atdah. It might be added that the 
word gasr by which some of these early authorities define mihrab, means in 
Hadramawt a story of a dar,5 but I do not suggest positively that it has been 
80 used here. 

The question at issue is, then, what exactly did a mihráb mean before 
Islam? That the word was derived from Ethiopic seems to me unlikely for, 
relative to Southern Arabia, Abyssinian culture would seem to be primitive 
and derivative. Salis Daiches has proposed to connect it with the Hebrew 
mal in the sense of castle, palace? and supports his argument from a 
number of Biblical citations. My colleague Mahmiid al-Ghül has provided me 


3 Qur'àn xxxiv, 13. These were provided for Solomon along with jifan like cisterns (jabiyah), 
and cooking pote. The decorated mihrabs were then probably places where guests were enter- 
tained. In view of recent archaeological discoveries in Southern Arabia it is interesting to 
find the commentators state that Solomon’s throne was set on two lions while two eagles (nasr) 
were above it. 

* An angel’s head in marble discovered in Husn al-Ranád in Tarim has been embodied in 
the new castle built on that site. 

* Of al-Azhari, ob. A.K. 270. 

4 C. Rathjens and S. D. Goitein, Jewish domestic architecture in San‘a, Yemen, Jerusalem, 
1957, 73. See also p. 451 infra. 

* ‘Building and builders in Hadramawt’, Le Muséon, LXI, 1949, 284.’ Perhaps ın Ibn al- 
Muj&wir, Türikh al-Mustabsir, ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4, rz, 181, there is an echo of this 
sense of gasr. 

* «The meaning of nizqn °, Jeunsh Quarterly Review, xx, 1908, 637-9. 
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with the data at present available for ancient Southern Arabia which I quote 
in extenso. 

“The term mhrb occurs twice in known South Arabiar insoriptions. It 
is not known for certain to what sort of structure or locality either might have 
belonged, because both were known only after having been removed to Aden. 

The earlier known inscription, CIH, 106 (BM 55), seers ~o have originated 
from Kawkaban in the region of Hamdan, because the name of that locality 
is mentioned in the inscription which reads, 

2. i 
3. w/whágrn/mhrbn 
4. KWKBN/ 


2. (they) laid the foundation of 
3. and completed the mihrab 
4, Kawkaban. 

The reading of the word mArbn is established beyond Jocbt. D. H. Müller, 
equating mhrbn with mhrmn, on the basis of the existence of a consonantal 
change, translated the word as “sanctuary”. The editor of the Corpus 
preferred the translation “fortification” or “ tower ’', pointing out that 
according to Hamdani’s Jazirah 1 Kawkaban is described as a qasr “ castellum ”, 
and as a hign “arx”. The editor therefore derives it from the root karaba 
“to fight ”, stating that the interpretation of the term aa “ fortress ” suits the 
fortified Kawkaban well. This interpretation, in a way, seems to find support 
in the Taj (cf. quotation supra). 

The other inscription in which mAb occurs is in the Kaiki Muncherjee 
collection. Tae reading of mhrbhw (R, 4108, 3) is partly restored. This inscrip- 
tion adds nothing to what CIH, 106, tells us. The fact that the second inscription 
was commissioned by someone of the rank of mugtawi o2 the king, mqtwy 
being a restored reading, may not be a sure indication of the size of the mhrb 
and of whether it was a fortification or something of a more p-ivate character. 

Another term thrbt occurs in a number of inscriptions. Mordtmann and 
Mittwoch here rejected the implication originally made in CIH, 357, 12, that 
the word has anything to do with war. They concluce their discussion by 

1 Sifat jazirat al-‘Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden, 1884-91, r, 107, 1£6. 

3 of. J. EL Mordtmann end E. Mittwooh, Sabatsche Inschriften, Ham surg, 1931, 221-3. 

2 of, R, 4632, where M. Hofner renders it ‘ Kampfazene '. Mashmtd a -Ghül has supplied me 
with the following additional material on thrb. 

CIH, 537, 10-12, reads: 

10. /Umdthw/bhr 
11. ’yt/he'y/tam 
12. v/bthrbn 

Mordtmann and Mittwoch translate: ‘ and in gratitude to him for the vision which he showed 
them 1n ?’. With this inseription they compare two more in which offonngs of thanksgivings 
for visions are made. In one case the vision was shown or revealed in bN' 3! N /w LM, two temples 
of ‘TTR; in the other 'bmArmn/d" WM, in the temple of'Awwam'. On aL of this they comment: 
‘Tn all three cases it has to do with Incubationsorakel_ vision during retreat’. One more inserip- 
tion mentions revelation of a vision to be compared with these, RES, 3323, 5, which reads: hgn/ 
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saying, “ The word (as Ryckmans also believes) ought hardly to have anything 
to do with war, but rather denotes a cult performance (ritual) or some object 
associated with the cult. One is reminded of the Islamic mihrab ".' 

Having adduced the relevant sources to show that the word mihrab was 
known to pre-Islamic Arabia, and that it has not actually been proved to have 


khe yhw/bsnihw/, to be translated, ‘In accordance with what he showed him in his slumber ’. 
With sni compare Arabic swa ‘ slumber’, as in Qur'ün n, 255, là ta’khudhuhu sinat-un wa-là 
mawm-un. 

So from these inscriptions we perceive that visions were revealed in temples during sleep, 
and in thrb. I do not think that thrbn in CIH, 357, 12, should be equated either with a temple or 
with slumber, but that it is another aspect or oiroumstance associated with the ritual or manner 
of seeing visions. 

With this form of Incubationsorakel one can compare two practices in Islam; the sal 
al-istitharah and al-t‘tkaf fi ’l-maajid. In the former & person seeking God's help through 
a revelation of His will to indicate a correct decision he should make, would, according to 
‘unorthodox ’ practices, perform a special prayer, and then go to sleep in full ritual purity of 
person and place—which would sometimes be in the mosque itself, hoping a vision would reves 
to him, while slumbering, what he sought to know. (Cf. EI, art. ‘Istikhirah’.) In kaf 
the worshipper retires for the last ten days of Ramad&n into the premises of the mosque, laying 
on himself rigorous rules of abstinence. The retreat is closely related to the watching of Lailat 
al-Qadr which is supposed to fall sometimes during these last ten days of that month. It is 
possible to equate thrdn as a practice with $'tVkaf. Linguistic support can be found in the statement 
that the méhráb al-masjid is so called because the Imam is alone in it, and that the mshrab is 
the place where the king is alone (of. Taj, supra). This sense of retreat or isolation compares 
exactly with méhrab in Qur'àn m, 87, 39, and xix, ll. I take éhrbn here, if 16 18 understood 
as an act, as the verbal noun of form V. As such it could be denominatrve, in the sense of per- 
forming something in, or to do with, a mihráb. In this connexon it may be recalled that Arabio 
mihrab can apply to a tent (Lane), and that the Prophet performed his i'tk2f in a tent within the 
mosque. If, however, ihrbs is to be taken as denoting a place, then it is possibly a 4f al liko 
Arabic timthal as Professor Beeston suggests, cf. SA igr ‘dressed stones’, possibly for tingar 
(root agr). As a substantive tÀrb could possibly have meant ‘ place of retirement’, in this case 
either & cell in the temple, or, quite probably, a tent or some other ad hoc building. Another 
form thrbi seems probably to have been some sort of structure. GL, 738 (RES, 4632) was discovered. 
built into the wall of an irrigation kiosk. Over it was a sculpture representing a man with an 
axe in his right hand and a shield in his left, with two alert dogs on both sides. The text reads : 

1. MRT DM /whnh/RTDM /bny 
2. ()Y HRHB/smw/thrbt 
8. (n/)lufyhm/ 
Maria Hofner translates : 
1. MRTDM and his son RTDM, of the clan 
2. d-YH REB, have erected this fighting scene 
3. for their safety 

Dr. Hófner holds that the word thrbt is explained by the relief sculpture and that the dogs 
represent enemies, but I suggest that if the irrigation kiosk into which the inscription was built 
is a structure of antiquity, and if the inscription is a part of the original structure, the thrbt 
refers to the kiosk iteelf. The word would then bear the sense of ‘chamber’ or ‘kiosk’, possibly 
for observation. This may be further corroborated by RES, 3512, an inscription unfortunately 
badly damaged. It is on a libation altar in the British Museum, and it seems to have been 
offered as an act of thanksgiving for the building of a thrb. Line 3 reads: /d'm'dm/bmwgr/ 
dihrbhn/bilm/ ‘ of fresh fruits (or dates) for the offering (or perhaps the meal, feast) for the kiosk 
of stone’. (’m‘dm, of. Arabic ma'd ‘ tender vegetables, fresh fruits or dates’; mgr, of. Arabic 
wakrah, wakirah ‘food, a meal, given or made on the occasion of finishing s building’, verb 
wakara ; tlm, of. Arabic salimah, pls. silam and salim, ‘a stone’, in the dialect of Himyar. As 
for the interchange between s and ¢ it is sufficient to indicate that this inscription is in Hadrami, 
a dialect which is known for the changing of e into £.) (M.G.) 
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any direct association with the cult, it is appropriate to introduce new evidence 
as to the sense of mihrab which seems to throw a rather diterent light on its 
original meaning. 

The Hadrami mosque 

In the course of conversation with my invaluable Hadrami informant, 
Shaikh ‘Abdullah Rahaiyam Ba Fadl, certain strange terms he employed for 
the parts of a mosque attracted my attention. In answer to xy further inquiries 
he sketched out roughly for me fig. 1, scribbling the words sürat masjid over 
it. Though perhaps no single mosque is intended, Rahaiyem should have a very 
sound conceptual knowledge of a mosque plan for he Las spent most of his 
life in and about mosques in Tarim and elsewhere. I have never met anyone so 
full of religious lore as this shaikh. 

At the top end of the plan is a covered hall, varying in size according 
to need, entirely closed in, but provided, of course, with roof, doors, and 
windows. This is called the hammdm or kann, or al-makas al-kanin, derived 
from the root yakunn al-insdn, or yiktann, in the sense of ‘to cover'. The 
term hammáàm obviously comes from the sense of heating foz during the winter 
it can be bitterly cold in Hadramawt in the early mornimg and after dark, 
so much so, in fact, that one sometimes sees piles of palm-lngs near a mosque 
used to heat the water for the ablution before the prayer. If hammàám may not 
yet be discovered in the earlier sources such as al-Hamdini’s Jazirah, it is 
at any rate found in al-Jawhar al-shaffaf * composed before the year 855/1451 
where Ahammáms are mentioned at al-Shihr with this special sense. Al-Mashra‘ 
al-rawi 3 alludes to the foundation of a hemmam in a Tarim mosque about 
801/1398-9 in 917/1511-12. To the extent that hammamn with this sense 
is not recorded by Lane, it does not seem to be known to the classical lexicons. 

In front of the hammam is a covered area, a sort of po-zico known as the 

1 Mahmüd al-Ghül has drawn my attention to the following passage from the Taj al-'arüas, 
older edit., x, p. 323: 
تكون هنالك عن‎ Ub جناح يخرح من حائط وشمه أو هى سقيفة تشرع فوق باب الدار أو‎ “pall والكنّة‎ 

Pm‏ او pat‏ أو رف يترع نى البيت أو كالصفة بين يدى البيت عن ابى ممرو. 

* Photocopy in SOAS, part m, tale no. 407. 

3 Muh. b. Abi Bakr al-Shilli, al- Mashra* al-rawi, Cairo, 4.B. 1319, 1, 1-1. Al-Maghra‘ al-rawi, 
op. cit., 1, 136-7, discusses the construction of the Masjid Al Bã ‘Alawi formerly known as the 
Masjid Bani Ahmad at Tarim by the famous Saiyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali Khali‘ Qasam. It was 
built of good clay from Bait Jubair, the unbaked olay brick (libn) transosrted to Tarim on the 
engine known as al-jarddim, ‘ which is an engine set an wheels (a ‘jal’: drewn by oxen and mules, 
it also being called al-‘arabah’. It waa rebuilt by ‘Umar al-Mihdar ın 801/1398-9, and a minaret 
added in local style, not like those of the Holy Cities which are after Turkish style. Then he 
built for it a mahal kanin, ‘ for prayer in the wmter Jays’ adjacent to is on the esst side, * and 
it was made & wagf 88 a mosque known to them as a hcmmám °. ‘ On ecooant ofita being a kann, 
cisterns (birak) were made near by ıt in which water is heated ; they oa lit a hammàm because 
the hammá:n is derived from hamim, i.e. “ hot water’ , for it is not the Persian ('ajami) hammám 
concerning prayer in which the prohibition hes coms down to us.’ The author then cites two 
Traditions on this subject. This passage is not very explicit as to th» location of the kanin 


but it looks as if it was built on the side opposite th» qiblah, perhaps acded to the front of the 
mosque. 
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Fie. 1.—The Hadrami mosque. A, the hammam or al-makin al-kanin, the covered hall; B, the 

mahürib, opening on to the court of the mosque ; C, the dahi or şahn, the open court of the mosque ; 

D, the majăz or passage; E, the jawabi, oisterns for ablutions; F, the ‘tsb; or stone platform 

upon whieh the mosque is construoted. 

N B.—The minaret or minarets are not shown, but as the minaret is usually at the north-east 
corner nowadays it would be sited somewhere in the region of the area marked E. The 
giblah would probably lie somewhere above the letter A. Hadrami mosques face only a 
little north of west, and for this reason the west is known as al-qibii. 
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mahürtb, open on its other side to a court. A single merz5 was stated by 
Rahaiyam to de a gaff haqq al-sawári, a row of columns, a org with the spaces 
in between each column, but it seems to be applied to the "hole of this portion 
of the mosque. That this sense is not recent is confirmed by the hagiology of the 
Al Khatib MashRyikh,! a tenth/sixteenth century work which speaks of al-'üd 
al-mangüb ft akhir saff al-mahàrtb ‘ the beam set upon the last row of columns ’. 
That the word mihrab may be applied to whatever portior oZ the mosque that 
has rows of columns I deduce from al-Jawhar al-shaffüf * v here the mosque 
has al-mihrab al-shargi wa’l-mihrab al-qibls ‘ the eastern and western mehrabs ’. 
I think that this must be understood as covered colonnades on the east and west 
sides of the mosque court. The Hadrami mosque not infrequently has such 
pillared colonnades on all four sides of the court as I recal from the ami‘ 
mosque in Tarim which has the interesting name of Madyan, presumably 
meaning ‘the place of din’. To certain doors into this mogqvs on the east side 
Rahaiyam gave the name of mifgar (pl. mafaqir), A photozreph of such a type 
of mosque can be seen in D. van der Meulen and H. von Wiesman’s Hadramaut ? 
the broad face of which, from my recollections of al-Ghurfah must lie towards 
the gtblah. 

In front of the mahàrib lies an open court, sahn, buz ib is called a dahî 
in Hadramawt, i.e. a place exposed to the sun, opposed to the covered kanin. 
The hagiologies of the Al Ba ‘Abbad Mash&yikh * allude to the dahî masjid 
Shibüm ‘ the courtyard of the Shibàm mosque ’. 

A passage in front of the open court is called al-majáz, leading to the jawabt 
(S, jabtyah) or ablution place which, I recall, is considered unclean and hardly 
part of the mosque proper; it is mahal al-wudw’. 41-1711: et-waggqad * speaks 
of the majaz jabiyat masjid al-Khawgah at Shibàm about tks first half of the 
ninth/fifteenth century, so this is not a recent term either. 

The minaret (mandrah) is generally though not inva-iaoly at the north- 
east corner (al-rukn al-shargi al-najdi), as in fact can be seez from the photo- 
graph of al-Ghurfah mosque in Hadramaut, but Rahaiyam steted that minarets 
used, first of all, to be on the mid north side of mosques. Those who were the 
first to plan the minaret at the north-east corner of the jam + all very soon died. 
In this convention so sanctified by custom, there is likely to be some under- 
lying significance but it seems to have been forgotten. 

On the western side of jawams‘ or mosques of assemb_y, and the jabbánah 
which is the mosque at a burial place,’ there is usually د‎ &nall door for the 
salat al-‘td and for the prayer over the dead. There is usually also a door for the 
khafib to enter without passing through the congregation. (It is interesting 
to remark that the prayer for rain (al-tstisq@’} is held in the m2syal or flood-bed, 

1 ‘Materials for South Arabian history’, BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 305. 

3 op. cit., tale no. 328. 

3 Hadramaut, Leiden, 1932, opp. p. 192. 

4 ALIKI al-waggid, cf. ‘Materials for South Arabian history, r^, ESOAS, xm, 3, 1960, 


589. I was able to examine copies of this work in Huraidah and in Saivür in 1964. 
5 Discussed 13 ‘ The cemeteries of Tarim’, Le Muséon, xn, 1949, 
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everywhere. In Tarim by custom it is held in the watercourse which passes 
through its three cemeteries.) 

The mosque, like an ordinary house, is built on a foundation platform 
of stones several feet above ordinary ground level; on one side, sometimes 
on all sides, this projects beyond the walls to form a sort of bank known in 
Tarim as al-'usbt, explained as dakkah or rugdah tawtlah. Dakkah is the common 
word for this step or bank, and indeed I remember hearing it used for the same 
purpose as far away from Arabia as in a district town south of Kano in Nigeria, 
For the period 834—7/1430—4 al-Iklsl al-waggad speaks of the ‘usbt of the jams‘ 
at al-Ghurfah which, as we have noted, is illustrated in Hadramaut. Again 
in the Huraidah copy of al-Ikhl al-waqgad it is said of a mosque in the year 
839/1435, wa-‘dd nürat-uh bagiyah wa-'l-‘usbi ‘its plaster still remains, and 
its ‘ust’. At the tomb of Shaikh "Uthm&n near Aden the mangab informed 
me that this same bank was called al-baghalah. — 


Mihrab 


The Hadrami sources so far cited relating to the curious use of mihrab 
in Hadramawt are comparatively late, but Imra’u 'l-Qais refers to the mahdrib 
al-aqwál, the qails being South Arabian princes as is well known.* 

Saiyid 'Alawi b. Tahir® relates that the saint Shaikh Salim (Ba Fadl) 
(ob. 581/1185-6) who set up schools in Hajar was wrongfully slain while he 
was in his mshrdb reciting the stirahs. Al-Sharji * speaks of a saint as ‘ sitting 
in the mthrab’ of a school (madrasah). Al-Sharji 5 does, however, use mihrab 
unequivocally in the sense of giblah or the place where the qiblah was. I was 
surprised to learn recently too that in Aden the Imam actually sits in the 
niche, when delivering the khutbah, for the minbar is moved into the niche 
which is large enough to hold it. 

In the Mombasa mosques, in two or three of which I attended an evening 
darsah, the teacher does not sit in the niche, but in front of it, and the rest 
of those attending the darsah are mostly arranged facing him. It is interesting 
too, that at Malindi in Kenya, offerings (nadhtrah) of incense are made at the 
qiblah niche. This so persists that in the ruined qtblahs of Gedi which he has 
excavated, James Kirkman showed me offerings of this sort newly made as 
a form of sadaqah. It seems that the word mthrab is hardly known here, and 
indeed it is apparently not really used in spoken Swahili at all or by the Arabic 
speakers of the coast, though the word being a cult term naturally figures in 
the Swahili dictionaries. This, I think, is only to be explained by the fact that 
the Arabic vocabulary of Swahili and of the Muslim cult are directly derived 
from the Shafii Arabs of Hadramawt and, perhaps to a lesser extent, of the 

1 Dakka is discussed in ‘A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habbin’, JRAS, 1953, p. 129. 
Al-$harji, T'abaqüt al-khawigs, Cairo, 1903, 77, refers to the dakkah of a house. 

3 W, M. do Slane, Le Diwan d' Amro 'l-Kass, Paris, 1837, p. 52/33. 

3 ‘Uqud al-almas, Singapore, 1949— , rr, 75. 

4 op. cit., 108. 

* op. cit, 154. 
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Yemen, who may have commonly used the word mihrab Jor something not 
directly identical with the giblah. 

There are more than a few references to the msArab in the early Islamic 
period which demonstrate that it was not applied to a niche but to something 
much larger. At Damascus in the Great Mosque the portion known as the 
‘Mthrab of the Companions of the Prophet’ may have been an area rather than 
a wall! Al-Kindi? speaks of the qiblah of the mosque as a place where prayer 
was made, and this might imply that the latter term too meant more than 
a niche at first. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 3 speaks of a perscn before 89/707 who 
raka‘a fi ’l-mihrab ‘made the prostrations in the mthrab’, end Ibn Qalanisi 4 
refers to mihrab al-musalla and uses maharibah in a way waich implies that 
they were not prayer-niches, but a part of the mosque in which numbers of 
people could stand and pray. Yet again there are early references to mshrabs 
of David and other prophets at Jerusalem giving the impression that they were 
some sort of chapel. 

A tradition on the authority of Suyüti is quoted by Lammens,* which 
has been taken rather uncritically by those who have used it. Ittaqü hadhthi 
"Imadhábih, ya'ni 'l-mahàrib ‘ disassociate yourselves from * these madhbahs 
(lit. places of slaughter), meaning mthrabs’. It has previously been suggested 
by certain scholars that it was forbidden to use the mthrab (which they under- 
stand in the sense of a prayer-niche) because it was linked with the Christian 
cult. However there is a clue to the sense of this Tradition in the Tàj,? ‘ The 
madhbahs (lit. places of slaughter, altars) ere mahdrib, so called because of 
the sacrifices (garabin), and the madhbahs are the chancels (maqaşer) in the 
churches, the plural of magstirah, and it is said they are tha maharib and the 
madhàábih'. To understand mihrab in the sense of a maysurah or chancel 
throws a very different light on the prohibition. 

The Muslim traditional account of the evolution of the maggürah is well 
known; nor does it seem to me that one need necessarily look for analogies 

1 E. M. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamelukes, Paris, 1837, 11, cppendix, p. 282 seq. ; 
of. ibid., x, 164, oiting a text referring to the Umaiyad Mosque mentioning a *mihrab avec (fi-hi) 
trois maksirah’. Quatremére quotes several references to mibrübs in rke Damascus mosque 
which seem to show that the magstrah contained or abutted on to a wshréb. Perhaps the phrase 
quoted means that the mihrüb was so large that there were several magsürahs in front of it. 
For this study the material he quotes ie, however, rather late, except ir so far as it seems to 
suggest that the name mihrab may have been particularized from the whole magsirah to the 
qiblah in front of it. 

1 The governors and judges of Egypt, ed. A. R. Guest, London, 1912, p. 62. 

3 The history of the conquest of Egypt, ed. C. C. Torrey, New Haven, 1922, p. 238. 

* Ed. H. F. Amedroz, History of Damascus, Leiden. 1908, 9. 

5 Tabari, Térikh, ed. M. J. de Goeje, eto., Leiden, 1879-1901, 1, 2408. Ibn Hawqal, Viae et 
regna . . ., ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1873, 112 seq. 

9 H. Lammens, ‘ 2150 ibn Abihi ', Rivista degli Studi Orientali, rv, 191 1-12, 246. 

? Here I have rendered ifíagü following my theory that it is not alweys to be derived from 
the root رق‎ but often from the root ,نى‎ and that it means as it would in tribal law in South 
Arebia to-day, to purify or absolve oneself from. I think it will be conceded that this gives a 


better sense hero. 
5 Taj al-'arüs, older edition, 1, 759. 
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in the Christian churches of Syria. There seems no doubt that the Prophet 
prayed at the giblah end of the covered area in the primitive mosque at Medina, 
that is to say that he must have prayed amongst the columns that supported 
its roof. Thereby the position of the Imam at the prayer was established. There 
would be no difficulty in placing some sort of grille or barrier to link these 
columns together, thus forming a magstirah. Even so slight an alteration, so 
trifling an innovation made by the Caliph would attract the opposition of the 
meticulous Arabian conservatism which has to be experienced to be realized. 
So, in this Tradition, I see, not an attack upon the mshrab in ita (later) sense 
as a prayer-niche, but as applied to the magstirah introduced by Mu'awiyah 
at Damascus. The Tradition is anti-Umaiyad in so far as the maqsürah happened 
to be an innovation of Mu‘awiyah, surely the most ‘ democratic ° of rulers, but 
it is really an expression of intense conservatism. Although it is an ancient 
Arabian word, it is not without relevance that mihrab does not appear in 
Wensinck’s index ! to Tradition, and from this the deduction can be made that 
it had no significance for the cult. It may have been only a technical term 
in the vocabulary of architecture. 

Ibn Qais al-Ruqaiyat,? in a verse addressed to the Umaiyad Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan, speaks of a ruined castle (dar) being deserted ‘as the 
mahàarib of vanished peoples (ka-mà aqwat maharib darist ’l-umami)’. This is 
perhaps a cliché of his style for it occurs a second time in his Diwan. The 
commentary runs, ‘The maharib are masajid (places of prostration) made of 
graven stone (Atjarah manqurah) and raised above ground level (al-ard), and 
therefore they endure, and they are the naga tb’. The Taj‘ states that the 
nast ib are stones (hsjarah) set up (tungab) around the Kabah, at which labbaika 
was said (yuhallu 'alas-hà), and where sacrifice was made (yudhbah). Another 
definition given is that they are ‘stones set up about a watering-trough (haul 
hawd), the spaces between which are stopped up by kneaded mud brick (madarah 
ma‘jtinah)’. This kind of structure is common in Arabia. From the commentary 
it will readily be perceived that mshrab in the sense of nasd’sb comes very 
close to the Hadrami usage. A nusbah, of course, also means a sdériyah or 
column. 

The association of sacrifice with the mskrab is reminiscent of the sacrifice 
at, or to pillars or stones. This also forms a part of the ancient ritual of the 
hunt which has survived to the present day in Hadramawt and which will be 
described at greater length in a forthcoming study of this subject. 

A persistent poetical image is that of the statue in.the mihrab, seemingly 
a cliché of poetic diction universally common to Arabia. Apart from the 
quotation from the Taj (supra), there is al-A'sha's, dumyat-un ft mihrabi 


1 A. J. Wensinck, Concordance de la Tradition musulmane, Leiden, 1936— . 

3 N. Rhodokanakis, Der Diwdn des 'Ubaid-Alláh ibn Kais ar-Rukajjdt (Sitzungsberichte der 
Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philoe.-hist. KL, oxr1v), Wien, 1902, 74. 

3 ibid., 222. 

t Taj al-'arüs, op. cit., 1, 486 
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Tadmura ‘ a statue (or image) in the mthrab of Tadmur ’. ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘ah 
says, 
Dumyat-un ‘inda rahib-in dhs 'jtihād-ir- 
Sawwari-ha fs jānibi "I-mehrübi 
* An image at (the place of) an industrious monk, 
Which they fashioned (drew) on the side of the m&'rab "3 

I prefer to regard all meanings here as secondary to the basic sense of 
mihrab as a row of columns with their intervening spaces. From this basic 
sense one might render mihrab as ‘ niche’, but more likely zs the side of the 
monk’s cell, or the side of the chancel, i.e. & wall linking columns, or simply 
understand the verse as referring to columns with statues set up between 
them. This type of decoration was a common enough artirzic convention in 
pre-Islamic Southern Arabia itself as we know from the Hombrechtikon 
plaque published by Professor Honeyman, the provenance cf which seems to be 
the Ma’rib region. 

That the dumyah was an image rather then a picture, car be demonstrated 
from the versa of ‘Adi b. Zaid ? ka-duma laji fi l-maharit: * like statues of 
ivory in the maharib’. To revert to Tadmur too, it is of couse rich in rows of 
columns, whether in its arcades or the imposing porticc of the Sun Temple 
itself. 

Landberg * quotes a verse from the Diwdn of Qais b. al-Khatim which 
describes the Jews as having brought spices and perfumes to ‘un magasin 
à coupole, tout prés du ciel, dans son mihrab, da kubbat-in Cuwasna 'l-samá! -i 
bi-mshrübi-hà ^. This I should prefer to render as, ‘a tent with its mihrab’. 
The Bedouin tent can in fact be said to be dome-like, as may conveniently be 
ascertained from Colonel Dickson’s drawings ^; the shape of tent that he 
illustrates may be found as far south as Baih£n. The mthrab -f Qais al-Khatim 
I should. understand to be the open side of the tent with its row of tent poles. 
One would then think of the articles of merchandise spreed cut in front of the 
tent, and hence 112 is used to express their position, while the cwner of the goods 
sits in the shade actually inside the tent. 

Landberg has also discussed Rhodokanakis’s proposa. to link mshrab 
with harbah ‘a spear’. However I cannot fee. that mihrab is connected directly 
with the Prophet’s custom of using a spear as a surah, recorded in Traditions 
quoted by al-Bukhari and others. It may be that the spear was used in open 
country to ascertain times or direction by the sun, for one certainly speaks 

1 Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamal, ed. Ahmad Muh. Shakır, Cairo, 1937-56, xt, £07. The phrase * on 
the side of ’ 18 susceptible of more than one interpretation ; of. W. W-igh-s edition, 378. 

3 ‘ Tho Hombrechtikan plaque ’, Irag, xv1, 1, 1954, 23-8. May this planue perhaps represent 
a hierodule dancing at some religious ceremony, and e male devotee whc has stripped himself 
naked in his ecstasy ? 

5 ALKamil, op. at., 11, 767; W. Wrght's ed., 460. 

* Gloss. dat., 394. 

5 H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London, 19049, 68-9. The Goth projeoting above 


the tent poles might oonoervably be compared with a dome (qubbah), or vice versa the dome 
might be hkened to the projection of the tent. 
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to-day of the sun as having risen gadr rumh ' a spear's length’. On the other 
hand in Muhammad’s practice there may be retained the vestige of the cult 
which sacrificed at columns and standing stones, purified from any significance 
by Islam. To link mthrab with harbah is attractive in a different way, for 
sahm ‘an arrow’ is still used to mean ‘a column’ in Hadramawt. Certainly 
the long low Bedouin tent suspended on a series of poles is not so very remote 
from a row of spears. 

While I do not dispute the suggestions made by Mahmiid al-Ghiil* perhaps 
the pre-Islamic thrbt (supra) is derived from the taf lah form of the root hrb 
and would have the fundamental sense of setting up a mihrab or row of harbahs. 
Subsequently it might be applied to the row of pillars or the structure in which 
they were used. Professor Beeston suggests, however, that the word might 
equally well have the form tihrãbah.? Possibly, too, there may be an 
etymological relationship with the word rabah applied to the court of a mosque ? 
or house. 

Mthrab and giblah 

It remains to suggest a process by which the mihrab became associated 
with the prayer-niche. 

Mihrüb evidently can mean a pillared sitting-place, open at one side, 
set at some eminence above ordinary ground level. Where it is actually described 
as lofty, I am inclined to think it equivalent to the type of pillared portico so 
common in the large Hadrami houses, set on an upper story, or on the roof, 
forming one side of a little court. This is a structure with which all visitors to 
the country must be thoroughly familiar. An example can be seen in the late 
Sultan ‘Als palace at al-Qatn, though this is perhaps not the most 
characteristic.4 

Landberg compares the mthrab with the liwin of Damascus, and in 
Palmyra, a good few years ago now, I sat in just such a wûn in a Bedouin 
house often enough, but it was not pillared. The ancient verse? supporte 
this view, 

Ka-'aqilati ’l-durrs 'stadà'a. bi-hà 
Mihraba ‘arshi 'azizs-ha. "Lujmu 
* She is like the choicest of pearls wherewith 
the Persians light up the arch of the throne of the King’. 

One is immediately reminded of Ctesiphon. 

The ordinary Arabian, however, cannot afford to spend much on building 
construction, and in place of such luxury as a mshrab-liwan, is content usually 
to sit in the shade of his house, and spend the evening on his dakkah. The 
maharib of the palaces of the ancient Arabian aristocracy may well be in 


1 See p. 442, n. 3. 3 Beo p. 442, n. 3. 

3 The Taj al-'arüs refers to ‘Ali sitting in the rahbat Masjid al-KXfah, wa-hiya sahnu-hu; 
of. Ibn Samirah, T'abagàt al-fugaha’ al- Yaman, ed. Fu'üd Saiyid, Cairo, 1957, 36. 

4 D. van der Moulen, Aden io the Hadramaut, London, 1947, illustration no. 61. 

* AL Mufaddaliyàt, ed. C. J. Lyall, Oxford, 1921, p. 213; trans., Oxford, 1918, p. 75. 
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allusion tc the belvederes and porticoes with which the -ocfs of their castles 
were crowned. So when Ibn Hishãm and Aoü Nuwās 1 s5eak of the musk of 
the maharib of San'à'? the reception roofs and porticoes would be intended. 
Ibn al-Mujawir ? quotes Ibn Duraid, 
Wa-' Malla min Ghumdan mihraba "dum 
* In Ghumdan (castle) he came to the mthrab of the statues ’. 

The verse is hardly to be interpreted literally as I have rendered it. The 
mihrab al-duma@ is doubtless the place where the women, al. of them, by con- 
vention, lovely, are to be found. Their part of the house in palces of aristocratic 






































Fra. 2.—The temple at Hugga in the Yemen after Rathjens and vca Wissmann. No roof 
drainage is shown, but probably gutter-spoute (mizrab) shold be supplied. 


families is very often on the top floor, with access to their ovn part of the roof 
which has no doubt its own mshrabs. The reference to musi could be an indirect 
allusion to the women, for it is curious how often méhrcb is mentioned with 
perfumes. It is possible also, if perhaps less likely, that th» allusion is to the 
Yemenite fondness for perfumes and incense. On the rocfs and other parts of 
the house, incense braziers are often seen casually set dowr. 

Rathjens and von Wissmann * show a reconstruction of the Hugga temple 
in the Upper Yemen (fig. 2). It consists of a court, surro xnded on all sides by 
pilared arcades, with a hall in the same relative position, core or less, as the 
Hadrami hammam. In front of this pre-Islamic hammdanr. i£ a pillared portico 
raised a little above the court, whence it is approached b> a flight of steps. 
This accords quite well with the description from which "Urwah b. Mas'üd 
is said, in the passage cited from the Taj (supra), to have per^rmed the adhan. 

1 Quoted in Gloss. daj., 395. 

1 of. A. Guillaume, The hfe of Muhammad, O.U.P , 1955, 32. 


5 Ibn al-Mujawir, op. oit., 11, 182. 
t ‘Vorislamische Áltertümer ', Sudarabten- Reise, Hamburg, 1932, rr 66. 
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It will be perceived that the plan of the Hugga temple. that of the Prophet’s 
mosque at Medina, and the plans of the early Islamic mosques shown by 
Sauvaget ? are basically identical with that of the traditional Hadrami mosque, 
namely a court with a pillared portion for prayer on the qiblah side. These 
may again be compared with the plan of the Great Mosque (al-Jàm:* al-Kabir) 
of San‘a’, known to have been built at the time of the Prophet.? ١ 

In summary conclusion it is proposed that the original sense of mihrāb 
is a row of columns, that even before Islam it had come to be applied to structures 
consisting of rows of columns, invariably, of course, erected upon a plinth. 
As a feature of castles and palaces it came to be applied tropically to them. 
It is suggested that during the Umaiyad period, while retaining its other senses, 
it was the name given to the magstirah which was situated in the plane immedi- 
ately in front of the qiblah wall, but mihrab had probably already something 
of the idea of a magstirah about it before then. I feel inclined to see in its 
ultimate development into the term for the qiblaA niche, a direct derivation 
from its fundamental significance as a row of pillars, for the plans show pillars 
in the gtblah wall of the Prophet’s mosque, but it may quite conceivably have 
developed the last-named sense from its proximity to the mthrab-magsirah, 
the position of the Imam. 

As a postscript I should like to quote a piece of indirect evidence which 
seems to indicate that mthrab signifying a magstirah was used by the Sudanese 
Mahdiyah. The English version of Slatin’s memoirs,‘ alluding to the five 
daily prayers, states that, ‘On all these occasions the Khalifa attends in his 
mihrab (niche), which has been erected immediately in front of the lines of 
believers. It is a square-shaped structure, consisting of a series of columns 
connected by open iron-work, through which he can see all that is going on 
around him’. 


Supplementary note 

Mahmüd al-Ghil has further drawn my attention to a passage in ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad b. Hazm, al-Muhalla (Cairo, A.B. 1348), 1v, 239; which states that 
mahàrib are innovations not known to the Prophet. From the text it appears 
that he understands mthrab as something like a magstirah. 


1 Sauvaget, op. cit., pp. 94 (fifteenth century plan), 90. 

2 op. oit., p. 109. 

3 See the plan, based on that of Rathjens and von Wissmann, and supplemented with photo- 
graphs in Hugh Scott, In the high Yemen, London, 1942, p. 127. Ibn Rustah, Kitab al-A'laq al- 
nafisah, ed. M. J. de Goeje (BGA), Leiden, 1892, vm, 110, reporte that it was built on a pre- 
Islimic site, a temple one surmises, and that this masjid jams‘ was constructed by order of the 
Apostle of God, near the walls of San‘a’, opposite Ghumdan, of stone and gypsum (jigs). In 
the place of the mihrab waa the grave of one of the propheta (fT mawdi' al-mihrab qabr min qubür 
al-anbiyà"). 

* Rudolf C. Slatin, Fire and sword in the Sudan, trans. by F. R. Wingate, London, 1897, 
320. It looks as if‘ niche ' is a rather unintelligent gloss of the translator, for what Slatin describes 
is manifestly not a niche, but a species of maggürah. 
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MONG several fine works of medieval Georgian romance and epic poetry, 
pride of place belongs to Shot‘a Rust‘aveli’s Man in the panther's skin, 
a work inspired by the ideals of valour, comradeship, and courtly love and 
combining lofty poetic inspiration with profound insight into the human mind. 
Secondly we have the Georgian version of the old Iranian love story of Vis and 
‘Ramin, rendered in prose by Sargis of T‘mogvi—a tender, p-otracted romance, 
which has bean compared with that of Tristan and Isolde. Ecth have long been 
available in English.  Rust/avelis epic poem was translated by Marjory 
Wardrop,? tke Visramiani by her brother Oliver.? 

A third important Georgian romance of the ‘Golden Age’ of Georgian 
literature is Amiran-Darejantani, or ‘The story of Amram, son of Darejan’, 
a prose work in twelve episodes or chapters attributed +o Moses of Khoni 
(Mose Khoneli), who is supposed to have flourished in tke twelfth century. 
Amiran-Darejaniant has a flavour somewhat different from that of the two 
last-mentioned works. It is a Ritterroman pure and simple—an account of 
endless battles and joustings, with a strong fairy-tale element involving 
dragons, evil spirits, devis, magic men of copper, miraculous elixirs, and other 
supernatural phenomena. This cycle of tales, valuable as much for the insight 
it provides into the manners and beliefs of the medieval Orient as for its purely 
literary merits, now appears for the first time in English translation ?—this 
being the first occasion, in fact, that it has been rendered from the Georgian 
into any other language. Mr. Stevenson’s translation, which is sponsored by 


1 The man in the panther’s skin: a romantic epic by Shol'ha Huzt'hcvyeli. A close rendering 
from the Georgian attempted by Marjory Scott Wardrop (Oriental Transletion Fund, N.S., xx), 
London, 1912. 

2 Visramiani : the story of the loves of Vis and Ramin, a romance of anccent Persia. Translated 
from the Georgian version by Oliver Wardrop (Oriental Translation Fund N.S, xxix), London, 
1914. 

3 Amiran-Dareja Mami : a cycle of medieval Georgian tales traditiona-lu ascribed to Mose Khoneli. 
Translated by R. H. Stevenson. xxxiii, 240 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 1958. 425. 
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the trustees of the Marjory Wardrop Fund established in Oxford for the 
encouragement of Georgian studies, has been awaited with interest, as being 
likely to contribute notably to our knowledge of Georgian literature and 
medieval romance in general. 

Unhappily, an excellent opportunity has been largely missed. The present 
publication falls short of what had been hoped of it. Although he evidently 
possesses a competent knowledge of literary Georgian and has been in touch 
with some first-rate scholars in the field, the translator’s efforts are frustrated 
throughout by his dependence on the most corrupt and antiquated of the three 
editions of 4mtran-Darejantans which exist—namely that brought out in 1896 
by the old-world Tiflis littérateur Zak‘aria Dchidchinadze (Tchitchinadze, or 
Giginadze), who himself relied exclusively on a single nineteenth-century 
copy of poor quality, abounding in confusions and spelling mistakes. 
Mr. Stevenson seems well aware of the deficiencies of his model, which, he says, 
* bristles with every kind of syntactical solecism, aberrant form, and impossible 
orthography °’. ‘ Yet it was this unhappy publication °, the translator continues, 
* that of necessity [stc] provided the basis of the translation which follows.’ + 

These excuses will scarcely mollify those who are disconcerted by the errors 
and confusions with which this new English version abounds. No amount of 
emendation, however ingenious, can ever be as effective as reference to a correct 
and authentic text. Mr. Stevenson dates his preface from Cambridge. Had 
he carried his researches as far afield as the Oriental Students’ Room of the 
British Museum or the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, it is safe to say that his conception of the text on which he was working 
would have been considerably modified. In 1949, a new edition of the whole of 
Amiran-Darejantans, complete with the apocryphal sequels, was included, 
together with a glossary, in 8. Qubaneishvili’s chrestomathy of classical Georgian 
literature, published by the University of Tiflis.* Although Mr. Stevenson refers 
in 8 note to this publication, which has been available in London since 1955, 
it is clear that he has never seen it, since he erroneously states it to contain 
‘selections’ only. In the event, Qubaneishvili’s chrestomathy contains a 
complete and methodical edition of the entire work, based on four specified 
manuscripts in the Tiflis State Museum, dating from the seventeenth century. 
This marks a tremendous advance on Dchidchinadze’s pioneer effort, many of 
the incongruities in which are now shown up as scribal or printer's errors, 
though & number of these are unfortunately still reflected in Mr. Stevenson's 
rendering. Even without this complete edition, it would certainly have been 
possible to purge some sections at least of the text simply by reference to 
Georgian literary textbooks for schools, some of which, edited under the 


1 jbid., p. xiv. 

3 8. Qubaneishvili, Dzveli k'ari'uli literaturis k'resiomait'a, 11, Tiflis, 1949, pp. 1-111, and 
sequela, pp. 111-39. 

3 Amiran-Darejaniani, trans. Stevenson, p. xiv, n. 3. The availability of this chrestomathy 
was notifled to Mr. Stevenson while his translation was still in typesoript. 
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supervision of the philologist Professor A. G. Shanidze, contain critically 
revised extracts, complete with notes and bibliography.! 

Mr. Stevenson gives virtually no information about th» surviving manu- 
scripts of Amiran-Darejaniani ; yet these are by no mears rare. The most 
important ones are in the Soviet Union, namely in the THis State Museum. 
The printed guide to this collection, and the volumes of the »omplete catalogue 
already published, give abundant details of the existing manuscript material, 
which is not inconsiderable.? 

As in the case of Rust/aveli's Man in the panther’s sk-n, all manuscripts 
earlier than the seventeenth century have perished or bean -cst to sight. From 
the point of view of orthography and archaic turns of pkrase, MS A-441 of 
the Tiflis Museum might naturally be assigned to the sixteeath century ; how- 
ever, it is written on paper the watermark of which be orgs to the first half 
of the seventeenth. Another important manuscript is No. 2-2149, also of the 
seventeerth century, a volume formerly in the library of the Georgian scholar 
and satirical writer Prince Ioane Bagration, or Ioane Batonishvili (1768-1839).3 
Where these copies are defective, the text can be reconstrr ct»d from MSS 0-0 
and 85-393, also of the seventeenth century, but probably somewhat later than 
the two already mentioned. (MS 8-393 formed part of -he dowry of Princess 
Mariam Orheliani when she married the Prince-Regns-t of Guria in 1798.) 
The same Tiflis collection has a number of respectable c-piss of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, such as No. A-454, whica is illustrated with 
miniatures; also H-929, H-1080, 8-2098, H-2316, 0-819, 85-1623, and 
8-3708. Substantial fragments occur in MSS H-1201 end H-1202, and there 
are sundry later manuscripts of lesser value. T=2 copy from which 
Dehidchinadze printed the edition on which Mr. Stevenson’s translation 
is based, MS 8-1119, dates from the nineteenth century ard is described as 
‘an extremely corrupt and disfigured text’. A num-er of emendations to 
the English rendering now before us are suggested in sestion V, below. 


II 


It is a matter of dispute to what extent we are to regard Mose Khoneli ' 
as an incependent author, or simply as a compiler and ada»vor of heroic stories 
already in circulation, which he enclosed within a loos2 rarrative framework 


1 e.g. Dzveli k'ari'uli ena da literatura, k‘restomat‘ta sashualo skolic IX klastsai'vis, 9th ed., 
Tiflis, 1947, p». 51-66; Dzveli k'art'uli literatura, krestomat‘ia sas}-tala skolis VIII klasisai'vss, 
15th ed., Tiflm, 1066, pp. 62-81. 

3 Sak‘art'vzlos sakhelmdssp‘o muzeumis dzvel kheinadsert‘a satsavebts. gzamkvlevi, Tiflis, 1061, 
pp. 59, 130, 168, 214 (this is a concise, single volume guide) ; Sak'art^relos sakhelmdstp‘o muzeumta 
Kart'ul kEelncdsert'a aghdseriloba . . . (H kolek‘tsia)—Description tes manuscrits géorgiens du 
Musée d’ Etat de Géorgie . . . (collection H), vols. 1-v1, Tiflis, 1948-55 (vontaining desoription 
of the MSS in the former Historical and Ethnographic Society’s col=ct.cr) ; ditto, A kolek'teia, 
vol. rv, Tiflis, 1954 (being a continuation of the three-volume Opiate rukopisey T'serkosnogo 
Muzeya, compiled by T'. Zhordania and M. G. Janashvili, Tiis, 1902-8). See further 
Qubaneishvili, K‘restomat‘ia, 11, p. 1. 

3 Description des manuscrits géorgiens . . . (collection H), 1v, 109. 
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of the type which one associates with the Thousand and one nights, the Kalla 
wa Dimna, and other oriental collections. The appearance of Mr. Stevenson’s 
translation should facilitate comparison of the themes and motifs, proper names, 
geographical terms, and so forth occurring in Amiran-Darejanians with those 
found in other collections of stories. Unfortunately, the publishers have not 
provided an index. lt seems desirable therefore to give a brief outline of the 
plot of Amtran-Darejantant, with special emphasis on those features which 
may be of interest to studentes of comparative folk-lore and mythology. 


1. The story of Abesalom, the Indian king 

While out hunting, King Abesalom of India sets off in vain pursuit of a 
marvellous antelope ‘ with golden horns, black eyes and hooves, a white belly, 
and a red back’. He lights upon a building within which are portraits of the 
champion and knight-errant Amiran Darejanisdze, his two comrades, and their 
three retainers, together with a picture of the daughter of the King of the Seas. 
Nearby on the plain lie bones of men and horses, and piles of shattered armour. 
King Abesalom is anxious to learn more about these mysterious heroes. On 
the advice of one of his vazirs, he sends envoys into Persia to inquire whether 
any of Amiran’s old comrades are still alive. In a city ‘ on the bank of a river 
that came flowing down from the land of Balkh ’, they came upon the venerable 
Savarsamisdze, erstwhile companion of Amiran in his exploits. Savarsamisdze 
reluctantly agrees to proceed to Abesalom’s court and satisfy his desire for 
knowledge about Amiran and his mighty deeds. 


2. The story of Badri Iamantsdze; the battle of Badri Iamantsdze and the 
champion Arzamantks } 

Savarsamisdze relates to King Abesalom the following story: One day, 
Amiran, son of Darejan, encounters a man clad in black, riding on a black steed, 
and mourning for his lord, Badri Iamanisdze [i.e. Badr the Yemeni]. He tells 
Amiran of Badri’s prowess, and gives an account of his expedition to carry 
off the daughter of the King of the Seas. Badri challenges Shavi Dchabuli 
(‘the Black Knight") and kills him. The party enter the Land of the Beasts 
and slay lions, a rhinoceros, and a two-headed monster as big as an elephant, 
belching fire from both mouths. They come across a man with two serpents, 
and kill a black and a white dragon, three thousand Abyssinians (variant: 
Arabs) keeping guard over the road, and a host of magical warriors in boats. 
The expedition crosses the waters and arrives at the city of the King of the 
Seas. Badri Iamanisdze fights and slays the gigantic Mokle Dchabuki (‘ the 
Short Knight’), and the champion Arzamaniki, and wins the daughter of the 
King of the Seas for his bride. Badri seeks to return to his own land. On the 
way he is kidnapped by Baqbaq Devi. Nosar Nisreli [i.e. Misreli, ‘the Egyptian] 
arranges to set out and rescue Badri. 


1 Dohidchinadze and Mr. Stevenson following him make two chapters of this seotion, but 
in the MSS it all forms the second episode in the oyale. 
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3. The story of Nosar Nesrels + 

Before setting out on this quest, Nosar slaughters hoces of marauding 
Tatars. The party encounters three men mounted on lims Nosar catches a 
two-headed man, with one red and one black face; witk his black mouth 
he talks Persian, with his red one, some unknown tongues. Nosar kills one of 
a pair of enormous birds. On arrival outside the devis’ castle, Nosar is himself 
kidnapped by Baqbaq and Khazaran Devi. Badri’s fatter. Jaman Dchabuki 
( the knight of Yemen ") appeals to Amiran Darejanisdze t^ come to the rescue. 


4, The story of Amiran Darejanisdze 

Amiran sets out against the devis in his turn, togethez vith Savarsamisdze 
and Badri's retainer, the horseman in black. They are joined by the two-headed 
man and reach one of the devis! castles. Amiran liberates Al: Dilami and Indo 
Dehabuki, retainers of Nosar and Badri, who have also been captured by the 
devis. Amiran and his companions press on and embzrk on a demon ship 
which vanishes from under them in the middle of the sea. A miran holds up his 
comrades and swims with them safely to land. They meet vith the king of the 
Didos, and kill sundry serpents and dragons. Amiran is [ured into a cavern 
in which dwell a family of one-eyed devis, whom he varcushes. Baqbaq and 
Khazaran Devi try to kidnap Amiran, but he kills Khazeran. Amiran and his 
followers capture the devis’ main stronghold and liberste Badri and Nosar. 
Baqbaq is slain. Here ends the portion of the cycle in whch King Abesalom 
of India features as the main listener. 


5. The story of Ambri Arabi 

Amiran Darejanisdze while walking in Baghdad hears tell of the renowned 
dchabuks Ambri Arabi. An eyewitness gives an accounz ot Ambri’s birth and 
childhood. A deposed king of Arabia had taken refuge in the Yemen, where 
a son was born to his wife on the same day that one of قط‎ barons, Omar by 
name, was also blessed with a son, who was called Arar Very soon Amar 
gives proof of prodigious strength and valour; he rece-7er the title of Ambri 
Arabi [corruption of Amir-1 ‘Arab]. With Abutar I:s tutor, Ambri slays 
hundreds of brigands. He relieves the Yemeni capital from the besieging hosts 
of the Khan king and pursues these into Turkestan, where he distinguishes 
himself in jousting and single combat. 


6. The coming of Indo Dchabuki into the Yemeni land 

The Yemen is invaded and ravaged by Indo Dehabuki ( the Hero of India "). 
Ambri seeks out Indo and engages him five times in conrbat and vanquishes 
him; they are reconciled and become friends. The czpesed king of Arabia 
entrusts his son to Ambri, who undertakes to win htm oack his kingdom. 


1 Owing to the faulty numbering mentioned in the preceding rete. shis forms chapter 4 of 
the English translation. The discrepancy in numbering continues upto 2hapter 11 of the English 
translation, which contains chapters 10 and 11 of the text. Cha-ter ll in the MSS consists 
entirely of ‘The story of the revenge '. 
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They attack the Turkish hordes of the Khan king and drive them out. On the 
strength of this account, Amiran decides to go into Arabia and meet Ambri 
Arabi, but on the way he meets mourners who tell him that Ambri is dead. 


T. The story of the stars 

The caliph of Baghdad has three sons, but cannot find fitting brides for 
them. Amiran Darejanisdze agrees to go on an expedition to whichever kingdom 
can boast three princesses worthy of the caliph’s sons. A mysterious grey- 
haired man named Abū Talib the Wanderer appears, riding on an elephant ; 
he tells of the Land of the Stars—the realm of King Asp'an and his seven 
daughters, the Star Princesses. Amiran and his followers set off and encounter 
Abii Talib’s brother, Husayn, who relates how the princes of China, Khazaria, 
Daylam, and the Yemen have already arrived near King Asp‘an’s city. Their 
plan is to bear off the Star Princesses, and they are ravaging the king's domains. 
Amiran arrives at the capital and prolonged joustings and tourneys ensue 
between the champions of the opposing sides. Finally, King Asp'an gives 
permission for Ámiran's party and the royal princes to storm the citadel where 
the maidens are kept, and Amiran bears off the three fairest in triumph to his 
lord, the caliph of Baghdad. 


8. The story of the talismans 

Amiran Darejanisdze has had a series of dreams; in these, a woman has 
appeared to him and described a certain beautiful maiden whom he is to seek 
out for his bride. Awaking one morning, he sees the maiden’s image painted 
on a piece of vellum and fastened to the wall. Amiran reveals to the faithful 
Savarsamisdze his intention of seeking out this maiden wherever she may be. 
A horseman clad in red directs Amiran to take the road to India, Amiran and 
his retainers set out, and slaughter hosts of brigands. They are welcomed by a 
caravan of Basran merchants returning from India, whom they deliver from 
the Red Knight and the three Ashtarabidze brothers. The knights move on 
and arrive at a building in which they find another likeness of the maiden of 
. Amiran’s dream, whose name is the Lady Khvareshan. They encounter magical 
"beings or * talismans ' in the form of copper men and copper lions, all of which 
Amiran shatters. The party arrive in the kingdom of Lady Khvareshan and 
the dowager queen, her mother, and Amiran receives the princess as his bride. 
After protracted feasting and merry-making, Amiran sallies forth and slays 
two dragons who stand guard over a garden where magical fruit grow. Amiran’s 
followers are assailed by the Red Knight’s brother, Sabur Rabagisdze, but 
Amiran overcomes him and they become friends. 


9. The story of Sep‘edavle Dartspantsdze 

The caliph of Baghdad is holding a feast and demands to be diverted with 
a story. A baron named Omad Amadisdze volunteers. He starts off with 
an account of his own youthful exploits, which encouraged him to challenge 
Amiran Darejanisdze himself to a fight. First, however, he sete out to win 
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himself a reputation for valour. He delivers the amir of Basra from an attack 
by the king of Arabia, vanquishing all the Arabian champions Then he journeys 
into unknown parts, encountering a lady with a knight who deserts her and 
runs away and another who stabs himself rather than fgh; with Omad. He 
falls in with a vassal of Sep‘edavle, who tells Omad abont his lord’s boyhood 
and early struggles with rebellious noblemen, and his slsying of the giant 
unicorn. Omad arrives at Darispanshaar, Sep'edavle's cepital, and is well 
received by that ruler. They set off together in quest of the Dchen king’s 
daughter. On the way, they destroy Raziman Devi, who has been oppressing 
the Lady in Black; in gratitude, she gives them a magical elixir and helps 
them on their way. The elixir enables them to swim over a river in flood and 
escape being drugged by magic fruits. The party arrive a; the Dechen king’s 
capital ard successfully carry off the princess. The king comes in pursuit 
with a great army, but is worsted, and accepts Sep'edav.e es his son-in-law. 

Jealous of Sep'edavle's reputation, Amiran sete off for Darispanshaar to 
challenge him in single combat. The two heroes become friends. They engage 
in a series of mighty contests, from which Amiran emerzes victorious. While 
returning to Baghdad, Amiran vanquishes and slavs the fierce knight 
Ant'rakíavisdze, in whose camp they find an Indian princess whom Amiran 
takes as his second bride. 


10. The story of Mze Dchabuls 

Amiran and his followers go hunting. Amiran’s hawk brings down a 
partridge ; two lions appear, which he kills. A black man appears and bursts 
out in lamentation. He tells Amiran that he is Raib the Nubian, a former 
retainer cf the valiant Mze Dchabuki, of whose exploits he is now reminded 
by seeing Amiran kill the lions. Raib tells his life story —1ow he was carried 
off captive into Arabia as a child, and later took servica with some brigands. 
His masters are slain by Mze Dchabuki, to whom he now transfers his allegiance. 
Mze Dehabuli kills the monstrous Lion-Man. He hears about the radiant 
daughter of the Khazar King and sets off to win her. Tke Khazar monarch 
has vowed to give his daughter in marriage to the finest xnight in the universe, 
and Mze Dchabuki has to measure himself against Gaamar of Ghazna, 
Amarindo, and other rival suitors, Although Mze Dchabuki emerges triumphant, 
the Khazar King has his daughter whisked away to the Lad of the Sorcerers. 
Mze Dchabuki and his followers set out in pursuit, and eacounter the dying 
Abad the Abyssinian, who kills his horse rather than give it up. They reach 
a magic lake. Some men appear and bathe in it, and turn into lions, dragons 
come up, bathe, and turn into men, other men bathe in i$ and turn into birds, 


1 Mr. Stevenson, following Dehidchinadze, takes RaIb for a Noga: Tatar instead of a Nukian, 
as in the MSS, and devotes a learned note to the question (p. 169, n. 2) As Nogais, compared 
with Nubiens, have yellowish rather than black faces, Mr. Stevenson enders the phrase ‘ his 
body was cuite black ' (as the text has it) with: ‘ his face had been blackened’. This rendering 
gives the impression that Ralb was very thorough-going in his mourning. 
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and so on. Mze Dchabuki’s party are attacked by the dragon-men with a large 
army, and run away. Mze Dchabuki vanquishes the foe single-handed. The 
party are entertained by an old woman who seeks to betray them, but they 
fight off the attackers and kill the old woman. Bird-men fly in through the 
window and knock them senseless with their wings. Mze Dchabuki and his 
companions find themselves transported in a trice back to the Khazar capital. 
They set off again. The bird-men reappear, expire, and burst into flames. In 
a burial ground, all the corpses of the earth sit up and attempt to lure the 
knights to their doom. Mze Dchabuki kills a fire-belching dragon. Finally, 
he breaks into the sorcerers’ cave and carries off the Khazar princess. Maze 
Dehabuki is hailed as prince of Khazaria, weds the princess, and succeeds 
to the throne. He is at length treacherously murdered by agents sent from 
Ghazna, in revenge for Mze Dchabuki’s earlier killing of the champion Ghamar 
Ghazneli. 


11. The story of the revenge 

Hearing from Raib the Nubian this story of Mze Dchabuki's prowess and 
sad end, Amiran Darejanisdze indignantly vows to avenge him. He sends for 
help to his friend Sep'edavle Darispanisdze, and advances on Ghazna with 
the armies of Baghdad and Khazaria. They lose many soldiers in guerrilla 
warfare on the way. The champions of Ghazna bide their time and avoid open 
combat. At length Amiran and Sep'edavle challenge the champions of Ghazna 
to meet them, but the latter attempt to slay them by treachery. Finally 
Amiran and his allies burst into the city, burn it down, and slay the inhabitants 
in revenge for the blood of Mze Dchabuki. 


12. The story of the expedition to Balkh 

Amiran Darejanisdze receives an appeal from the queen of Balkh: her 
consort has been slain by the tyrant Balkham Qamisdze, who now demands 
the princess of Balkh for his wife. Amiran and his comrades set off with five 
hundred warriors. They set upon Balkham’s advance guard, though Balkham 
himself has not yet arrived on the scene. Amiran’s horse is killed, his scimitar 
broken; so he wrenches off his dead horse's thigh-bone and lays about him 
effectively with this. Amiran enters Balkh in triumph, and the queen grants 
him her daughter as his (third) wife. Balkham Qamisdze arrives before the 
city. Amiran engages him in single combat and kills him. Later on Amiran 
learns of Ghamaz Devi, the drinker of blood, who rides into the city by night 
on a dragon and slays everyone he meets. Amiran destroys Ghamaz and his 
dragon, delivers Balkh from this scourge, and reigns over the land for many 
years in splendour and felicity. 


The best MSS break off at this point, without attempting to round off 
the narrative framework. The fact that all the stories purport to be related by 
Savarsamisdze to King Abesalom of India has long since been lost sight of. 
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However, at the close of Mr. Stevenson's rendering (no doubt following 
Dchidchiradze 1), Abesalom dismisses Savarsamisdze with honour and sends 
him home with countless gifts. Alone among the older ccpies, MS Q-340 of 
the Tiflis Museum has a somewhat similar conclusion : 

*... Finished is the story of Amiran Darejani, but Thy life is eternal 
in majesty. 

Here now has come to an end this book, as narrated by Savarsamisdze, 
when he described to Abesalom, king of kings, and lorc of India, the tale 
of Amiran Darejanisdze and his twelve knights. And the king’s heart 
was filled both with great joy and with regret; and he paid honour to 
Savarsamisdze and opened to him the door of his treasure house, and 
loaded abundance of magnificent gems and pearls, precious brocade, 
embroidered fabrics, and every kind of choice and rare garment on to an 
elephant, And he seated Savarsamisdze himself in a howdah of rubies 
and set it upon the elephant. As he sent him on his way towards Baghdad, 
he said to him, “ Had you remained here, you would Fave been to me as 
a father, and I as your son; the kingdom itself wae yours to possess. 
And now whenever you so desire, go on your way in Deace”. The king 
accompanied him for one league upon his path, and let him depart in 
peace.’ 

This attempt to round off the narrative seems due to the york of seventeenth 
century copyists. 

The English rendering has an additional postscript: “Here ends the book 
of stories told by Mose Khoneli in the time of Queen Tamar : tales of heroes and 
warrtors—mark them well, all you who can read |’ It is noi made clear who is 
the author of this envot, apparently unknown to the manuscripts. 


IM 


As M-. Stevenson justly remarks, ‘ few heroes of story-telling can have nad 
a history longer or more involved than that of Amiran’.? Over the centuries, 
the adventures of the knightly hero Amiran Darejanisdze became mingled 
in the Georgian popular mind with stories about a quite different ‘ Promethean ' 
Amiran, a ‘primeval Caucasian titan’, sometimes portrayed as godson of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. In certain of these tales, Our Saviour fetters Amiran 
to the mountain crag as punishment for the impiety which provoked him to 
a trial of strength with Him. 

To convey some idea of the form assumed by this story in Georgian folk-lore, 
we give a version transcribed in the province of Kakhet'i in 1937, and now 
translated from the original text as published by Professor Mikheil Chik'ovani.? 

1 Dehidchinadze’s edition of 1806 has not been available to us. 
3 Amiran-Darejaniani, introduction, p. xiv. A lst of references t» the literature is given 
in the notes to pp. xv-xvi. 


3 Mijatchvuls Amirani [Amiran bound], Tiflis, 1047, pp. 300, 208 This important book 
was kindly male available by the author himself. 
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Amsran bound 

Once there lived a sorcerer. This sorcerer was a very mighty man. No 
one in the whole wide world was a match for him. At the same time, that 
sorcerer was a great lord over the earth. To this sorcerer a son was born, 
and they called him Amiran. The sorcerer was delighted to have a son ; 
and he came out into the highway and started shouting with a loud voice : 
* Look what a strong man Iam! My son too will be a person to be reckoned 
with!’ He often used to pick up rocks weighing four or five tong, and 
toss them about like balls in all directions. ‘Who dares to vie with me 
and my son, and who will challenge us in our demesne?’ said he. They 
reported to that sorcerer: ' One man there is, yet mightier than you—his 
name is Christ. In twelve days' time, He will come out and contend with 
you. He has forty men with Him to afford Him aid’. 

The sorcerer was highly indignant at this news. To intimidate Christ, 
he started tossing still more massive boulders about, and shouting ever 
louder and more furiously. He wanted to strike fear into Christ by his 
ferociously loud voice. 

Thereupon Christ arrived on the scene. Christ said to the sorcerer : 
‘You and your son must relinquish sovereignty over the earth’. The 
sorcerer replied, ‘ Whichever of us shall be the stronger shall be lord of 
lords’. Christ agreed to this. The sorcerer picked up a rock of huge size 
and hurled it up aloft like a ball. Two hours later the rock fell down again 
and came to rest half buried in the ground. Christ sent the same rock flying 
up in the air, and said to the sorcerer, ‘Tomorrow at this same hour it 
will come falling down again, and then you can see for yourself’. And 
indeed, the next day it fell down once more and buried itself almost 
completely in the ground. 

The sorcerer realized that he could never get the better of this Jesus 
Christ. Bo he said to Christ, ‘I have a son, Amiran. Now let him and 
yourself strive together!’ The sorcerer fetched his son along. Amiran 
approached Christ with much bustle and uproar, and said to Christ, ‘ Now 
then, you want to have a tussle with me?’ He grasped a crag almost the 
size of a mountain and hurled it forty versts off. Christ picked up that 
same crag and proclaimed, ‘ It will fall down and be lost behind the nine 
hills’. The rock shot away, and was lost at the back of the nine hills and 
buried itself in the ground. So deep did it bury itself that it could scarcely 
be seen at all. Christ said to Amiran, ‘ Now if you are such a mighty man, 
just heave this stone out |’ 

Amiran fell upon the rock and struggled with might and main, but 
could not even shake it. Amiran could find no way at all out of his plight. 
Christ ordered that Amiran should be chained on to that very same rock. 
Amiran was chained on to that rock, and from above, the mountain was 
piled up over him. 

1 Lit.: ‘two hundred to three hundred poog rocks’. 
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Christ gave him one loaf of bread every day, and a Ettle dog for com- 
pany. That little dog licks and licks at the chain, ard by his licking he 
keeps on wearing the chain away, to such an extent that with a few licks 
more, Amiran will burst it apart and free himself. But on the Thursdey 
morning before Easter the blacksmiths arise and strike eway with their 
hammers, and so the chain is made solid again. Oh, if Amiran ever manages 
to burst the chain apart! What a terrible fate would thea befall the black- 
smiths—he will knock off the heads of every one of them. 


This tale, and others like it, have no direct connexion with the knightly 
romance of Amiran Darejanisdze. However, there also exists in Georgian 
folk literature a whole group of stories which clearly stand ir olose relationship 
to the literary composition ascribed to Moses of Khoni. Eadri and Usib, in 
the courtly work Amiran’s fellow knight and guide respectivel7, turn up again 
in the folktales, this time as the hero's foster brothers or Einsmen. Baqbaq 
Devi and other magic monsters occurring in Amiran-Dave aniani also make 
their appearance in the popular stories and ballads, with various embellishments. 

In studying the various groups of Amiran stories, one stould be careful 
not to follow blindly in the path of certain Georgian patriots, who conceive of 
both Amiran-Prometheus and Amiran-Darejan as antique demigods of the 
Georgian nation and its ancestors. Efforts have even beer made to explain 
some of the motifs depicted on jewellery and metal war recovered from 
excavations in T'rialet; and at Samt‘avro and Step‘ancerninda in terms 
of the Amiran cycle. The hunting scene shown on the Sam;‘evro bronze belt 
(ascribed to the eighth-seventh centuries 2.0.) is interpreted as an episode 
from the hunt of Amiran, Badri, and Usib. 

Another Georgian writer has thought of the ‘ Promethsan ° Amiran as the 
tribal god of the * Amarantoi', who were supposed to dwell n the Amarantine 
mountains which feature in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. More 
than one Western scholar has tried to identify him witk the Ahriman of 
Zoroastrian demonology. His fellow knight Badri becomes ع‎ lunar deity, or is 
identified with the Greek Pandora. Usib the guide is compered with Perseus, 
or has his name derived from Assyrian ashipu ‘magician’. These conjectures, 
which have been set out conscientiously though a trifle irdiscriminately by 
Mr. Stevenson, present many pitfalls for the unwary. 

Underlying many of these theories is the assumption that because it was 
the Caucasus to which the gods of the Greek Pantheon chsined the enter- 
prising Prometheus, therefore the Prometheus story itself must necessarily 
be a product of the national mythology of the Caucasian peopl-s. The Georgians, 
it is held, gave the Amiran-Prometheus story to the Greeks, while cherishing 
it themselves and handing it down orally over the ages by the medium of the 
village story-teller. Both the Greek Prometheus myth and the Amiran stories 


1 Chik'ovani, Amiran bound, pp. 57-78, 437. 
* Amiran-Darejaniani, introduction, pp. x17—xv, xxi-x-ii 
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as collected in the Georgian countryside over the last century are supposed to 
derive from some ancient, specifically Caucasian common. prototype. 

Now this assumption is too facile to be readily acceptable. First of all, it 
is hardly safe to deny that the Georgians, whose Christian culture is so largely 
founded on Greco-Byzantine civilization, had the opportunity to read Greek 
books, through which the Prometheus myth could have become known to 
them. 

Nor is it always safe to attribute great antiquity to tales spun by the 
obliging village story-teller, who is not always so unsophisticated as he may 
seem. Thus, the late Adolf Dirr relates how he was once seeking for authentic 
material with which to illustrate his researches on the Tush or Batsbian 
language spoken in remote Tushet'i by a clan of Caucasian highlanders long 
under Georgian cultural influence. A venerable man volunteered to tell him 
folktales. ‘I wrote and wrote, but everthing seemed so familiar to me. But 
when finally he told me word for word the story of William Tell, I could not 
stomach it any longer and told him straight out that I knew all this already 
and that it was not genuine stuff at all. None the less, the man insisted that 
it was a tale which he had heard from venerable elders in his youth. It was 
only later that he remembered—I have no doubt that he was quite honest 
about this—that he had read the story in a Georgian book in the days when he 
went to school in T'elavi | ’ 1 

Rather less discriminating than the late Adolf Dirr, a Slavist living in 
America has quite lately regaled us with a supposedly independent account, 
asserted to have been preserved in Ossetic oral tradition, of the battle between 
Mstislav, Prince of Tmutorakan’, and the chief of the Kasogi or Circassians, 
which was fought in a.p. 1022. Unfortunately, it has since been shown that 
the original narrator of this account, the white-bearded Khulyx, ‘ more learned 
than he let on’, had confected his story from printed sources already existing, 
no doubt by dint of browsing in the Public Library.* 

To take another instance germane to our theme, the Russian folktales 
concerning Bova Korolevich, in which there feature the Khan of the Volga 
Bulgars and the king of Isfahan, bear all the marks of Slavonic popular inspira- 
tion. And yet we know perfectly well that this is nothing but an echo of the 
Anglo-Norman romance of Sir Beves of Hamtoun, which migrated to Italy 
and was later transmitted via the Balkans into White Russia, to become popular 
in Russia itself no earlier than the seventeenth century.’ 

To revert now to the problems connected with Greek mythology and its 
relationship to Caucasian folk-lore, it is instructive to consider for a moment 
the story of Polyphemus, which is quite well known in the Caucasus 4; Amiran- 
Darejansans itself contains an echo of it in Amiran’s blinding of the one-eyed 


1 A. Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen, Jena, 1922, pp. ix-x. 

3 Bee W. B. Henning, ‘ A spurious folktale’, BSOAS, xx, 2, 1958, 315-18. 
3 A. N. Veselovsky, Iz istorii romana i povesti, St. Petersburg, 1888, 242-6. 
4 Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen, 248-54. 
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dew in the cavern." Many years ago, it was found that the story of Polyphemus 
has a counterpart in the medieval Turkish cycle of Dede Xcrkut, and the first 
investigator of the question ‘ concluded that the Turkish tale represented the 
original form of the myth, and that the story in the Odrss2y was an excerpt 
from this, obtained perhaps from some ancient proto-Oghuzian tribe '.* Folktale 
variants of the Polyphemus legend have been collected from oral tradition in 
many countries, from Scotland to Turkestan. Recently, Professor D. Page 
has tried to show that the Homeric story cannot be the source of the folk- 
tales, and that these are descended from an earlier version, 2x-3ting in more than 
one form, from which the Homeric tale also was derived, thoagh with additions 
from other sources. However, it would seem that Profezscr Page overstates 
his case, and that there is still much to be said for A. vam Gennep’s common- 
sense view that it is impossible to leap over the centuriss from the modern 
and medieval folktales right back to pre-Homeric times, anc that probably all 
the modern versions have their ultimate source in the Odrsszy.* 

Similar caution should be exercised in regard to the A-riran-Prometheus 
tales. It ig conceivable that the Georgians of old had some indigenous tradition 
about a titan chained by the gods to those lofty peaks of the Caucasus—a 
tradition which Greek colonists or travellers could have essimilated locally 
and embodied in the corpus of classical mythology. But zo state as an article 
of faith that the modern Amiran stories are lineally descended from the pre- 
Hellenistic mythology of the Georgian nation is extremely -ash. One should 
therefore treat with grave suspicion the attempt which kes been made to 
‘reconstruct’ from modern oral materials a ‘ primeval’ Amiran saga, which 
we are invited to accept as a monument of the ancient national literature of the 
Georgian people. In this confection, as put together =y Professor Shalva 
Nutsubidze, elements from the Amiran-Prometheus tales are intermingled with 
popular remiriscences of Mose Khoneli's cycle of courtly tales. It is evidently 
Nutsubidze’s arrangement which has served as a model for the delightful English 
rendering of the Amiran saga in prose and verse by Venera Urushadze.® As 
literature, this is a charming piece of writing ; but we should beware of taking 
it as anything but a product of the romantic imagination. 

That Mose Khoneli’s courtly compilation has its roots firmly planted in 
earlier Georgian popular tradition has become a matter of national prestige 
with some Georgian writers. Thus, that excellent collector ot Georgian popular 
literature, Professor Mikheil Chik‘ovani, devotes a whole cza»ter of his book to 

1 In Mr. Stevenson's translation, pp. 35-6. 

3 C. 8. Mundy, ‘ Polyphemus and Tepegoz ', BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1952, =79. 

3 See D. Pago, The Homeric Odyssey, Oxford, 1955. 

* Mundy, op. oit., 280. 

5 Shalva Nutsubidze, Amirani, mit‘ologiuri poema, Tiflis, 1945 ; idem, dmirant, gruzinskaya 
mifologicheekaya poema, Tiflis, 1946. In his latest, somewhat chao-e sand repetitive work, 
Tworchesivo Rustaveli, Tiflis, 1958, pp. 118-42, Professor Nutsubidze confines to defend his earlier 
hypothesis about Mose Khoneli and Amtran-Darejaniant, notably that the work was originally 


written in verse. However, reiteration does not make his arguments zn; leas unconvincing. 
5 V. Urushadze, Anthology of Georgian poeiry, 2nd ed., Tiflis, 1958, pr. 241-7. 
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* Mose Khoneli’s folk-lore sources '.! Our inquiries, however, and comparative 
study of the texts, lead us rather to support the view, put forward with abundant 
detailed evidence by Korneli Kekelidze, that the popular tales derive from the 
literary work, and not vice versa. 

The question is the more complicated, since the Amiran stories have spread 
into many remote corners of the Caucasian range, and are not now confined to 
Georgia only. Thus, Amiran tales occupy a place in the popular literature of 
the Ossetes, a people of Iranian stock who dwell in the central Caucasus, both 
to south and north of the Darial Pass and Mount Kazbek. In the Ossetic 
dialects, the Amiran stories are exotic and are of secondary importance com- 
pared with the indigenous cycle of heroic lays about the Narts, a race of 
legendary heroes and supermen. The Ossete Amiran material derives ultimately 
from Mose Khoneli’s Amtran-Darejantant, via the Georgian folk versions ; it has 
become mingled with elements from the Shah-nama and motifs characteristic of 
the Nart legends. Khoneli tells us nothing of the family and ancestry of 
Amiran, son of Darejan, but the Ossetes think of the Daredzans as a whole clan. 

Professor H. W. Bailey has kindly provided us with notes on the Ossete 
Amiran stories, from which we take the details given here. In the last century, 
two Amiran tales were published and translated by Vsevolod Miller.? They are 
in the village style dear to anthropologists, and mention the monster bird 
Pagündzá known from earlier sources.4 In a volume entitled Yugo-Osetinsky 
fol klor (in Ossetic), published in 1940, there are eight Daredzan tales; in the 
collection Iron adámon sfaldystad, or Pamyatniki narodnogo tvorchestva Osetin, 
part v, published at Orjonikidze in 1941, there are fourteen classed under the 
heading ‘ Daredzanty épos'. The titles of the stories are : 

. Birth of Daredzanty Amyran 
Daredzanty Amyran and the Iron Giant 
. Daredzanty Amyran and the Pagündzá 
Amyran and the hunter 
. Xat'avelty m&likk and Aprasionty málikk 
Daredzanty Rostom, how he killed his son 
. Daredzanty Qaraman's ruin 
. Daredzanty Bolatgurd 
9. N&rton Rostom Daredzanty 
10. The story of Bezan 
11. The story of Amran 
12. The story of Rossppà 
13. Taranelit& and Turanelité 
14. Daredzanti Árüan 
1 Ohik'ovani, Amiran bound, pp. 237-62. 
3 K, S, Kekelidze, K‘art‘uls literaturis istoria, 11, Tiflis, 1024, pp. 62-3. 
? V. F. Miller, Osetinskie etyudy, 1, Moscow, 1881, pp. 58-71, with a note in the introduction, 
p. 11. Another story is given in Russian translation only on pp. 145-7. 


t W. B. Henning, ‘Two Manichaean magical texte’, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 41-3; R. Bleich- 
steiner, Kaukasische Forschungen, 1, Wien, 1919, p. oxiv. 
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The name of the chief hero varies: Amyran, Amran, Abran, Avran, and 
in the Western dialect of Digoria, Arüan. The tales occur regularly in Eastern 
and Southern Iron; only one (no. 14 above) seems to be found in Western 
Digoron. Several proper names reveal the stories’ Georgian origin. Thus 
on pp. 191 ff. of the above-mentioned collection there features Iamon, father 
of the three brothers Daredzantá Amyran, Badri (Badyr) and Mysyrbi. 
Tamon is Jaman Dchabuki, figuring in Khoneli's literary wo-k as the father of 
Badri Iamaneli, in the Georgian popular tradition, sometimes as father of 
Amiran, Badri, and Usib. In ' Mysyrbi' is contained th: Georgian Nosar. 
The -bi (gen. sing. -b1j*) is the common ending of Ossetic aames, as Urusbi, 
Barasbi, and derives from Caucasian-Turkish bs, in other Tarkish, beg. Other 
personal names in the Daredzanty cycle belong to the world cf the Shah-ndma. 
Though these Ossetic Amiran tales go rather with the popular Georgian ones, 
and not with the courtly Amiran-Darejantant, there are frequent battles between 
two champions, as in Khoneli. 

In north-western Caucasia, the Kabardians have a legend relating to a 
vanquished hero chained to the mountain of Uashkha-Mekno.? The name of 
the Kabardian Prometheus is given as Nasren.? In one ver-ion, translated by 
Adolf Dirr, the Promethean motif seems to be mingled wih elements of the 
Polyphemus and Tantalus myths.* 

On the fringe of Georgia proper, a distinctive form of the Amiran legend 
is found in Abkhazia, a Black Sea territory which was in ccnstant touch with 
Greece in Hellenistic and Byzantine times, and provided Georgia with an 
important medieval dynasty. The hero of the Abkhazian version is named 
Abrskil. In some variants, he is pictured as the national chempion and patron 
of Abkhazia, waging war against evil in the interests of his people. In others, 
he appears as an arrogant and destructive giant. One of she older versions, 
written down in 1873, depicts him as a friend of the human race who com- 
municated to mankind the secrets of the heavens. When bracken and wild 
ferns threatened to choke the crops, Abrskil cut them awey and checked their 
growth. Refusing to bow his head before anyone or anythinz, he cut down the 
clinging lianas which hang over the woodland paths in sub-tropical Abkhazia, 
destroyed thorny undergrowth, and cleared the earth for men to cultivate. 
Abrskil’s superhuman prowess and his services to mankind aroused the resent- 
ment of the Almighty, who commanded angels to chain him up in a cavern. 
A black hound gnaws away at the chain, bus when the linke become as thin as 
a thread, a maiden who sits on guard notifies an evil witch, who reinforces the 
chain once more with her magic wand. 

According to popular belief, bold humans have ventured. from time to time 


1 Amsran-Dorejaniant, trans. Stevenson, p. 30. 

1 Kh. S. Bgazhbs, ‘Ob abkhazskom geroicheskom epose’, in Forrosy izucheniya eposa 
narodov SSSR, Moscow, 1958, p. 191. 

3 Narty: Kabardinsky epos, Moscow, 1951, p. 11. 

* Kaukasische Marchen, p. 242. 
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with lighted candles into the murky cavern where Abrskil is immured, to 
call his name and perhaps deliver him from captivity. On one occasion a voice 
was heard from the darkness: ‘ You cannot reach me, for as soon as you draw 
nigh, the forces of evil pull me from you. Turn back! Only tell me first, do 
bracken and weeds still grow upon the earth ? Are there still brambles and thorn 
bushes ? Do wicked men still oppress the weak ? ' 

‘Yes’, sadly reply the men who have penetrated into the cave. 

The chain rattles, and the hero groans: ‘Alas, not yet does happiness 
reign in my native land, no peace is there yet for man upon the earth '.! 

The story of Abrskil which is singularly close to that of Prometheus, 
seems free from contamination by lranian heroic literature or by Georgian 
courtly romance. If one is to look within the Caucasus for a prototype of the 
Georgian Amiran-Prometheus tales, it seems unwise to rule the Abrskil legend 
out of court. On geographical grounds alone, Abkhazia on the Black Sea might 
seem a likely place to look for an intermediate link between the Greek myth 
and the Georgian story of Amiran chained to a crag by Jesus Christ. 

We have already expressed scepticism as to the great age and indigenous 
origin of the Georgian Amiran tales. Neither literature nor archaeology seems 
to provide any record of the name Amiran occurring prior to the existence of 
Khoneli’s literary work, which is usually ascribed to the twelfth century. In 
this, of course, the hero is regularly called Amiran Darejanisdze in full, the 
name Amiran by itself coming into use later on, as the stories are transformed 
in the mouths of village story-tellers. 

Now as a genuine Georgian name, the combination Amiran Darejanis-dze 
(son of Darejan) is open to an objection which seems to have been taken 
insufficiently into account: in Georgian, Darejan is not a man’s name, but. 
a woman's. Except where we are dealing with sons of reigning queens (e.g., 
Giorgi, son of T‘amar, David, son of Rusudan, etc.), one would normally expect. 
a Christian name to be followed by the name of the male rather than the female 
parent, that is to say, with a patronymic rather than a matronymic. This 
difficulty is evidently sensed by the Ossetes, who think of ‘ Daredzanty’ as 
a family name pure and simple. 

Among the ‘ wild etymologies ' © thrown out from time to time by the late 
N. Y. Marr in his articles on Amtran-Darejantant was one relating to the name 
of the main hero. Marr saw that most of the protagonists in the romance— 
Nosar Nisreli, Ali Dilami, K‘oos K‘osidze, Asan Badrisdze, Qamar Qamareli, 
and the rest, not to mention ‘Emir Mumli’ (Amir al-mu’mtnin), the caliph. 
of Baghdad—bear thinly disguised Arabic or Persian names, often more than 
a trifle garbled. This encouraged him to suggest that Amiran Darejanis-dze 
is not a Christian name with patronymic at all, but a corruption of a Persian 

honorific epithet *Amir-andar-Jehan, ie. ‘The amir within the world’, 


1 Bgazhba, in Voprosy izucheniya eposa narodov SSSR, pp. 180-91; Dur, Kaukasischa 
Mürchen, pp. 242-6. 


* Amiran-Darejaniant, trans. Stevenson, introduction, p. xxvi. 
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signifying an amir [unrivalled, without a peer] in the whol2 world Indeed, 
on phonetic grounds, the transition from [an]dar-Jehin to ° Darejan’ 
could readily be accounted for in terms of metathesis, by transposition of the 
-e- and -A- in Jehan, giving an intermediate form *Dareyha:., whence Darejan. 

On other occasions, Marr developed a similar interpretat:on of the name of 
the heroine in Shot/a Rust'aveli's epic, The man in the paather's skin: Nestan- 
Darejan < *Nést-andar-Jehün, a Persian epithet which he took to mean, 
* There is none [so fair as she] in the world '—in fact, ‘ une Came sans pareil '.? 
This idea was supported on philological grounds by Marr’s son, the Iranist 
Yury Mar-? However, little headway was made towards rubstantiating this 
theory until 1938, when the Georgian Arabist G. Tseret‘ei piblished a folktale 
which he had taken down when studying tke Arabic dialeczs of Central Asia, 
as spoken by communities of Arabs still living near Bukhtera and elsewhere. 
(These communities, so it is thought, are descendants of the original Arab 
invaders of Central Asia; during their millennial sojourm. they have been 
considerakly affected by Turkish and Iranian cultural induences.) In the 
story recorded by Tseret'eli, the divs help a young man to find and carry off 
a radiant nymph or per? called Néstar-Jehàn (better: Néast-dar-Jehan), a 
creature of incomparable beauty, whose presence lights up she country in the 
depths of the night, as if it were the brilliance of the sun, the moon, ora blazing 
fire. On further inquiry, Professor Tseret'eli was told that the Tajiks of Bukhara 
still use the epithet Néstar-Jehàn to denote a woman who 8 unduly proud of 
her beauty, but they do not employ it as a proper name.‘ 

Simultaneously, Professor K. Chaykin drew attention to tie actual historical 
occurrence of the name Nist-andar-Jehan, as mentioned in a.-Bundari’s history 
of the Selj1ks of Iraq ; it was borne by the mother of the Sultan Ghiyath-al-Din 
Abu’l-Fath Mas'üd ibn Muhammad ibn Malikshah, whose reign began in 
528/1133-4.5 This shows, as Professor Chaykin pointed out, that in the first 
half of the twelfth century, probably about the time of Kaoneli and shortly 
before that of Rust‘aveli, there lived a real princess with the very name which 
Marr had theoretically postulated. Thus Rust‘aveli was هطع‎ to take it ready 
made from life, either in its Persian form, or else possibly already transformed 
into a guise more congenial to Georgian ears. 


1 N. Y. Marr, ‘ Persidskaya natsional’naya tendenteıya v gruzinskem romane “ Amiran- 
daredzhaniaai ” ', in Zhurnal Ministersiva Narodnogo Prosveshcheniya, 5t. £99, June 1896, .م‎ 

3 N. Y. Marr, ‘ Gruzinskaya poema “ Vityaz’ v barsovoy shkure " 3hozy هذ‎ Rustava 1 novaya 
kul'turno-istorieheskaya problema’, pt. 1, Izvestiya kadems Nauk, 6th series, 1017, No. 7, 

. 428. 

j 3 * Po povodu men Nestandaredzhani i Amirandaredzhani’, in Yu N. Marr, Stat’t, soob- 
shchentya i rezyume dokladov, 1, Moscow, Leningrad, 1936, pp. 62-4. 

* G. Tsecet'eli, * * Nestan-Darejani ” shua Azis arabul p‘olklorshi’, Bulletin de U Institut 
Marr de Langues, d' Histoire, et de Culture Matérielle (Tiflis), rir, 1938 1- 2. 

5 Histoirs dea Seldyoucides de l'Irág par al- Bondárí, d'après Imád ad-din ai- Kátib al-Isfahánt, 
in M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil de textes relaisfs à Uhistoire des Seldjoucides, 1, Leyden, 1889, p. 172. 

* K. Cheykin, ‘ Nestan-Darejanis sakhelis ganmartebisat'vis', in Bul etin de l'Institut Marr 
de Langues, d' Histoire, et de Culture Matérielle (Tiflig), m1, 1938, 21-3. 
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.: 1f, as we believe, the name Amiran first came into Georgian as part of the 
combination Amiran-Ddrejan[is-dzé]; and if, as seems highly likely, this 
represents a Persian honorific epithet like ‘ Amir-andar-Jehan ’—then ‘both 
Amiran-Prometheus' and Amiran the knight-errant must be stripped of their 
undeserved fame as genuine primeval heroes of the Georgian nation. 


IV 


This brings us to the question posed by Mr. Stevenson : Is the literary work 
an essentially Georgian production, or is it based on matter originally Persian ? 1 
Mr. Stevenson draws attention to a number of parallels with the Shah-nama, 
the Haft paskar, &nd other Persian works which are known to have been familiar 
to the Georgians. However, he considers Amtran-Darejantans ‘ in all essentials 
a work native to Georgia’,? and pictures Mose Khoneli as using material 
already available for the most part in Georgian folk-lore. He does not, that is 
to say, admit of the folktales deriving from Khoneli’s courtly romance, of of 
the latter being an adaptation of any Persian original. 

The most thorough-going protagonist of the view that Amtran-Darejantani 
is simply a translation from an unknown Persian original was N. Y. Marr, 
who originally visualized the work as a glorification of the patriotic prowess of 
the Iranian people. He stressed the fact that it is the Persian-speaking mouth 
of the two-headed man that Nosar’s company understand ; that the one-eyed 
devi in the cavern addresses Amiran in Persian ; that Amiran and his followers, 
liegemen of the caliph of Baghdad, are described by the astrologer in the story 
of the talismans as Persians; that war is waged against Khazars, Chinese, 
Turks, and others, but we never hear of fighting against Persians ; that Amiran 
with his three wives is a practising polygamist; that the vast majority of 
personal names are thinly disguised Arabic or Persian ones.? This view of Marr's 
provoked a storm of protest from outraged Georgian intellectuals. And indeed, 
as Mr. Stevenson points out, these points are not wholly relevant, since there 
was nothing to stop a Georgian romancer from composing stories about 
Baghdad and Persia filled with what a Georgian might regard as authentic 
local colour. 

Much more to the point was Marr’s subsequent discovery of a statement by 
the sixteenth-century Georgian polemist and literary historian, Prince Bagrat, 
to the effect that Khoneli’s cycle of stories was a translation of sections from 
a Muslim work entitled ‘ Qisas Hamza’. In his treatise Discourse on the creed 
of the godless Ishmaelites (i.e. Saracens, Arabs), Bagrat writes : 

‘ The Ishmaelites made their appearance. Hach one of them was equally 
bloodthirsty, rapacious, adulterous, turbulent, thieving, and without a penny 
to his name. The book which the Saracens call Qisat Hamza describes 


1 Amiran-Darejaniani, introduction, P- xviii. 
3 ibid, P. xxvii. 
3 Marr, ‘ Persidakaya natsional’naya tendentsiya . . ', ZM NP, pt. 289, June 1895, 355-6, 364. 
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the lif of those Ishmaelites. A small part of that book kas been translated 
into our own Georgian tongue by laymen and is called Darejaniam. 
Naturally, the Ishmaelites were nothing like so bold ard valorous aa that 
book makes out, but their habitual love of fairy-tales 161 them to compose 
this exaggerated account...’ 3 


For some reason or other, neither Marr nor anyore else seems to have 
thought ıt worthwhile thoroughly to go into the hypothetical relationship 
between thie ' Qisat Hamza’ and Mose Khoneli's cycle cf stories, despite the 
fact that there existe a Georgian version of the entire Hanza romance, made 
from the Persian i comparatively modern times.? It is xue that Professor 
A. Baramidze, in his Studies in the history of Georgian literature, devotes some 
attention to comparison of Amtran-Darejantant with one o£ the several recen- 
sions of the Persian romance of Amir Hamza, concluding that ‘ these are two 
diametrically opposed works, both from the viewpoint of contents and ideology, 
and from that of form and structure '.? However, another Georgian scholar 
has since refused to accept as conclusive Baramidze’s superficial atterapt at 
comparison, especially in view of the existence in manuseriot of several widely 
differing recensions of the Amir Hamza romance, for the most part very little 
known.‘ Mr. Stevenson, on the other hand, is content to let the matter rest 
where Baramidze left 16.5 For this reason, a few notes on this hypothetical 
source of Amiran-Darejantant may not be amiss. 

The romance of Amir Hamza, known variously as Därtan-i Amir Hamza, 
Hamza-nüma, Qissai Hamza, Asmar Hamza, Rumiz-t Ha nea, and, in Arabic, 
Strat Hamza, has long enjoyed great popularity among she unsophissicated 
throughcut the Islamic world. The knightly feats of arms and romantic and 
miraculous adventures with which the book is filled commend it to the popular 
imagination. The fact that the hero is identified with tke rsspectable historical 
figure of the Prophet Muhammad’s uncle strengthens its sppeal to the pious 
orthodoz. 

There is no doubt that the Hamza romance originated on Persian soil. 
The circumstance that the centre of action is the court of kings Qubad and 
Khusrau Anishirvan in Ctesiphon is sufficient warraazy for this; no Arab 
writer would spontaneously turn the Prophet’s uncle iato a henchman of the 
infidel Sasanian kings. The original Persian author of the romance is unznown, 


1 Marr, ‘Iz knigi tearevicha Bagrata o gruzinskikh perevodakh dukhovnykh sochineny 
i geroicheskoy povesti “ Daredzhnniani"'', Izvestiya Imp. Akadersi Dask, x, 2, 1899, 244. 

2 The fact that the prinorpal, if not the only manuscript of tha G-orgian rendering, called 
The history or story of Saab Qaran Amaramza and Babaa Amar, happens to be in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Wardrop o. 3) has apparently caused the work to be cver‘ooked. See D. M. Lang, 
' Georgian studies in Oxford ’, Oxford Slavonic Papers, v1, 1955, 141-2. 

3 Baramidze, Narkvevebi, 1, Tiflis, 1932, p. 45. The same view is pat forward in A. Baramidze 
and K, Kekelidze, K‘art‘ult literaturis tstoria, 1, Tiflis, 1954, p. 209. 

* D. Kobidze, ‘ Amiran-Darejanianis sadaurobisat'vis', Literaturuli dziebami (Tiflis), x, 
1945, 203. 

5 Ami-an-Darejaniani, introduction, p. xx: ° And indeed we ar» ncw told that Qiecs Hamza 
had nothing in common with our cycle’. 
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conflicting identifications being given in the manuscripts. To judge by the 
numerous archaic words and turns of phrase, some of which could be paralleled 
in such works as the Qabis-nama, and which persist even in the modern litho- 
graphs, one might assume that the work existed in some connected form by the 
eleventh century or thereabouts—in time to be available to a Georgian writer 
of Mose Khoneli’s time. At all events, Hamdallah Mustaufi Qazvini, writing 
before 1330, refers to stories about Hamza already in circulation: ‘ Hamza 
was a man famous for his courage, concerning which romances were invented 
and books composed ’.* 

Learned men among the Arabs, on the other hand, were disposed at first 
to regard the Hamza romance, as imported from Persia, with suspicion. Writing 
at the end of the thirteenth century, Ibn Taimiyah says: ‘ And likewise a body 
of Turcomans [in Syria] are of the opinion that Hamza engaged in mighty 
feats of war, and they relate stories about these among themselves, whereas 
learned men are agreed that he fought only at Badr and Uhud and that he was 
slain at Uhud ’.3 

At an early date, the Hamza romance became popular among the Ottoman 
Turks. About 1400, the stories were collected and embellished in 24 volumes 
by Hamzevi: ‘ This work was in prose, freely interspersed with verses; and 
it was by reason of it that the author adopted his makhlas of Hamzevi '.* 
In common Turkish parlance, incredible stories of the Münchausen type are 
referred to proverbially as ‘ Hamza tales ’.5 

The Persian Hamza romance attained its apotheosis in sixteenth-century 
Mogul India under the emperors Humàyün (1530-56) and Akbar (1556-1605), 
both of whom were extremely fond of it. The stories were embroidered with 
additional material, and fifty Persian masters set to work on producing an 
illustrated copy for Humayün's use, which was to be unequalled in magnificence. 
Work went on in Akbar’s reign, for the emperor ‘ was very fond of the story 
which contained three hundred and sixty tales, so much so that in the female 
apartments he used to recite them like a story-teller'. One thousand four 
hundred scenes from the enlarged corpus of Hamza stories were provided with 
illustrations, of which more than a hundred survive to-day in several European 
collections. "The work was also translated into Urdu and other Indian 
vernacular idioms. 


1 Hermann Ethé, ‘ Neupersische Literatur’, in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie, 0, 2, Strassburg, 1896, 319. 

. * Türikh-i Guzida, ed. in facsimile by E. G. Browne (Gibb Memorial Series, xiv, 1), 1910, 
p. 211. 

? Minhaj al-sunnah, 1v, Bilig, 1822/1904-5, p. 12. 

* E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry, 1, London, 1900, pp. 255-6. Cf. Koprüluzade, 
Turkiyät mecmi‘ast, 1, Istanbul, 1925, pp. 9-10; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanlt mw'ellifleri, 
1t, 1, Istanbul, 1333/1914, p. 74. 

5 F. Babinger, Die Geachichisschreiber der Osmanen, Leipzig, 1927, p. 13. See Flügel, Vienna 
Cat., 1x, 29-30, for MS of Turkish version. 

» 9 EL Glüok, Die indischen Miniaturen des Haemzae-Romanes im Oesterreschischen. Museum 
fur Kunst und Indusirie in Wien und in anderen Sammlungen, Zurich, Wien, Leipzig, 1925 ; 
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Meanwhile, the Hamza romance had long since been translated into Arabic, 
in which guise it passed to South East Asia, where it was translated into Malay 
and Javanese.! 

The adventures of Amir Hamza retain their vogue tc this day throughout 
the Islamic world. A printing firm in Aleppo produces cheap lithographed 
editions which may be bought from bookstalls near the Great Mosque in 
Damascus ; story-tellers in the cafes of the Arab world recite the tales for the 
delectation of customers. In modern Persia, as a French crientalist sardonically 
puts it, the Hamza romance ‘jouit, dans les cafés de Téhéran, parmi les gens 
de la basse classe, d'une vogue aussi grande que les Mille et une Nuits au Caire ; 
des individus qui savent ces insanités par cœur arpentent. en les déclamant, 
la salle du café, tandis que les assistante fument la pipe '.? 

An edition of one of the more lengthy Persian versicns, of which Ethé 
distinguishes four main groups, was published in seven parte at Tehran? 
The British Museum also possesses four Indian lithographed editions of a briefer 
recension.* The manuscripts are legion ; many of them are listed by van Ronkel, 
Ethé, and Glück in works already cited. They are well reprecented in the British 
Museum, the India Office Library,? and the Bodleian Library,’ as well as in 
Indian collections such as the Bihar and Bankipore librz-iss.? Of five Hamza 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, one is a copious recension in 
five volumes, while two others, apparently of higher literary quality, seem to 
derive from the version dear to the emperor Akbar.? 

For all its wide diffusion, the Hamza romance has beea little studied and is 
held in low esteem by scholars. To quote Blochet once razze, ‘ On trouve dans 
le Roman de Hamza, dans une prose trés médiocre, ent-ecoupée de mauvaises 
piéces de vers, le récit, revétu d'un style vulgaire et populacier, des aventures 
incroyables de Hamza, fils d' ‘Abd el-Mouttalib, oncle du prophéte Mohammed, 
dont la légende a fait un personnage purement imaginaire; son histoire 
fabuleuse est mélangée, dans un syncrétisme incohérent, à la légende abátardie 
et déformée des héros de la geste epique de Iran '. However. it is not with the 


C. Stanley Clarke, Indian drawings: twelve Mogul paintings of the school o^ Humàyün (16th century) 
illustrating the Romance of Amir Hamzah, London, 1921; Emmy Wellesz, Akbar's religious 
thought reflected in Mogul painting, London, 1952, pp. 32, 37-9. 

* 8. van Ronkel, De Roman van Amir Hamza, Leyden, 1895. 

3 E. Blochet, Biblothégue Nationale. Catalogue des manuscryta perscais, IV. Paris, 1934, pp. 07-8. 

5 Kitab-+ Rumüz-i Hamza, Tehran, 1274-6/1857-9. Another edition was later published 
at Tabriz, 

* Dastin-i Amir Hamza-i Sahib-giran, Bombay, 1312/1895 ; also ausknow, 1800; Peshawar, 
1930 (2nd ed., 1933). The BM also has an edition of the Arabio versioc : Qissat al-Amir Hamzah, 
4 vols., Beirut, 1904-5. 

* Rieu, Cat. of Persian MSS in the BM, ni, pp. 760-2. 

5 Ethé, Cat. of Persan MSS in the Library of the India Office, 1, Oxford, 1903, cols. 519-20. 

? Bodleian Library : Cat. of Persian MSS, Pt. 1, by Sachau and Eth3, 1889, No. 473; Pt. rr, 
by A. F. L. Beeston, 1954, No. 2632. 

* Bühàr Library: Cat. of the Persian MSS, Calcutta, 1921, Nos 432-3; Bankipore Publio 
Library: Cat. of the Arabic and Persian MSS, vin, Patna, 1925, No 738. 

* Blochet, Bibliothèque Nationale. Catalogue des manuscrits pe-saas, 1v, 69-70. 
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work’s intrinsic merit, but with its possible influence on Georgian medieval 
literature that we are at the moment concerned. 

Both Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ‘Amr ibn Umayya al-Damri (pictured 
in the romance as Hamza’s boon companion) are, of course, well-known historical 
figures, who feature in the standard biographies of the Prophet Muhammad. 
After at first opposing the cause of Islam, Hamza later supported the new faith 
with all his might, until he was slain at the battle of Uhud. Hind bint ‘Utba 
cut out the dead Hamza’s liver and chewed at it, but she was unable to swallow 
it and threw it away. Many elegies were composed in Hamza’s memory : 

* Our knight and protector when armed men appeared, 

O Hamza, I will not forget you while time lasts, 

The refuge of orphans and guests and the widow who looks shyly away, 
And from the fate that brings war after war with growing evil. 

O knight, O protector, O Hamza, you were our great defender 

From blows of fate when they were crushing. 

You reminded me of the lion of the apostle, that protector of ours 

Who will always be mentioned when noble chiefs are counted 

High above the leaders, generous, white, shining . . . 1 


Muhammad himself sorrowed greatly at Hamza's death. 


‘When the apostle stood over Hamza’s body he said, “I have never 
been so hurt before. Never have I been more angry”. Then he said: 
“Gabriel came to me and told me that Hamza was written among the 
people of the seven heavens: ‘ Hamza b. ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, the lion of God 
and the lion of his apostle’ ”. 8 


To orthodox Muslims, therefore, the historical Amir Hamza of Mecca 
presented a highly suitable hero for tales of chivalry and courage. However, 
when the Persians set to work on elaborating the romance, they wove in many 
exotic episodes, set in Ceylon, China, Central Asia, Riim, and the land of the 
Franks—places in which Hamza certainly never set foot. There are indications 
that in this process elements were borrowed from the legendary life story of 
a far less reputable Hamza, namely Hamza the Kharijite of Sistan, a vigorous 
rebel leader of eastern Iran, who launched a series of campaigns against the 
authority of the caliphate in the time of Hàrün al-Rashid and his successors. 
These revolts are mentioned by several of the Arabic chroniclers who deal with 
the period ?; it is worth noting that the relevant passage concerning Hamza 


1 Ibn Ishaq, The hfe of Muhammad, trans. A. Guillaume, Oxford, 1955, 385-8, 417. 

* ibid., 756. 

3 Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon quod perfectissimum inscribitur . . ., ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leyden, 
1871, vr, 101, 103-4 ; Tabari, Annales, ed. de Goeje, 3rd series, pp. 638, 650; Mas‘adi, Prairies 
d'or, ed. and trans. Barbier de Menard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1864, vin, 42. See further 
B. Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden, 1952, pp. 53, 55, 169; L. Veccia Vaglieri, 
‘Le vicende del barigismo in epoca abbaside', Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xx1v, 1949, 41; 
N. V. Pigulevskaya and others, Istoriya Irana e drevneyshtkh vremen do kontsa 18 veka, Leningrad, 
1958, 110-11. 
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the Kharijite in Ibn al-Athir closely resembles, if it does not derive from 
the account given by the Persian historian Gardizi, who wrote in about 
A.D. 1048-9.1 

Hamza the Kharijite’s name is given variously as Hamza ibn Atrak or 
ibn Azarak, or ibn ‘Abdallah, and he apparently claimed iescent from Zav, 
son of Tahmasb. His first uprising was launched in 181/79%-8, shortly after 
‘Alî ibn ‘Isa ibn Mahan had become viceroy of Khurāsān and come to Balkh. 
Hamza defeated the governor of Herat, but was eventually worsted by an army 
commanded by one of the viceroy's sons. Severe reprisals were undertaken by 
the caliph’s forces against the schismatics of Sistan, even tae 30-called ‘ passive ' 
(ga‘ad) Kharijites who took no part in the fighting. A favourite method of 
execution was to bend together two stout branches of a crea, tie a man's legs, 
one to each branch, and then let go, so that the victim wes torn asunder. 
Hamza himself was not to be outdone in ferocity. On one occasion he fell 
upon a certain village and massacred thirty lads in a school, together with their 
teacher. Civil war continued intermittently over a wide grea until Hamza’s 
death in 213/828-9. In spite of his heretical proclivizies and bloodthirsty 
character, Hamza the Kharijite won popularity by explciting local grievances 
against the exactions of the caliph’s agents. He encoureged the people to 
refuse payment of taxes to governors sent from Baghdad, and himself seized 
the property of local officials and rich men. Historically, his campaigns are 
important as a symptom of the weakening of the caliphete’s grip over eastern 
Tran and Afghanistan; they prepared the way for the rise of the Saffarid 
Ya'qüb ibn Laith half a century later. 

For present purposes, the significant thing about Hamza the Kharijite 
is that his exploits, like those of his homonym, the Prophet's uncle, became 
the subject of a body of fantastic legends. These are enshrined in the anonymous 
Tarikh-$ Sistan, a history begun in 445/10534, and continued in 725/1325.? 
This work gives what purports to be Hamza the Kharijite’s personal corre- 
spondence with Harün al-Rashid. It makes Hamza undersake expeditions to 
Sind, Hind, and Sarandib (ie., India and Ceylon); to Chin and Machin, 
by which we are to understand North and South China; then via Turkestan 
to Rüm (Asia Minor, Byzantium), and eventually back to Sistan by way of 
the Persian Gulf. These are, of course, some of the places in which the legendary 
Amir Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle, is also supposed to have distinguished 
himself. The historical Hamza the Kharijite actually operated in an area which 
&butted on Turkestan, Sind, and the Persian Gulf; so zo conceive of him 
pressing on still further afield into Central Asia and the Far Hast requires less 
credulity than would be needed in the case of Hamza ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
who apparently never left the confines of Arabia. 

The similarities between the Amir Hamza romance and the legendary 


1 Gardizi, Zain al-Akhbar, ed. Nafisi, Tehran, 1833/1954, pp. 103-8. 
* Edit. by Malık al-Shu‘ara Taqi Bahar, Tehran, 1314/1935, pp. 32, 155-80. See C. A. Storey, 
Persian literature, Sect. 11, faso. 2, London, 1936, 364. 
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history of Hamza the Kharijite, as contained in the Tartkh-+ Ststan, have not 
escaped Persian scholars.1 It remains to be established whether the chronicler 
of Sistan filled out his story by drawing upon an already existing version of the 
Amir Hamza romance; or whether, on the other hand, Hamza the Kharijite 
was himself made the subject of popular tales of adventure, which were later 
transferred to the more respectable figure of Hamza, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

There is no space here for a full résumé of the Persian Amir Hamza romance, 
for which reference may be made to the writings of Glück and van Ronkel, 
already cited. We confine ourselves to isolating certain elements which show a 
definite affinity with the Georgian Amtran-Darejantant. 

We take first the circumstances of Amir Hamza’s birth. The Persians, 
regardless of anachronism, sought at all costs to link Hamza’s career with that 
of the sage Buzurjmihr, the legendary minister of the Sasanian monarch 
Khusrau Aniishirvan. To this end, the romancer makes Buzurjmihr tell 
Khusrau's father, King Qubad, that an enemy will arise against his son from 
among the Arabs in Mecca the Blessed. ‘ At this moment, he (the enemy) is 
within his father's loins. Tonight he will have entered into his mother's womb.' * 
Like Herod of old, King Qubad sends Buzurjmihr off with an expedition to 
Mecca, with orders to rip open the bellies of pregnant women and exterminate 
all new-born babes. 

Arriving in Mecea, however, Buzurjmihr becomes very friendly with the 
pious and hospitable chief citizen ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who is the custodian 
of the Ka‘ba. Now the latter’s wife has lately conceived, and while Buzurjmihr 
is still in Mecca, she gives birth to a son. Instead of carrying out his original 
fell intent and slaying the infant on the spot, Buzurjmihr takes the child, 
kisses it, and christens it Amir Hamza, saying: ‘ This babe is the lord of the 
happy conjunction (Sdheb-qtran) of the Seven Climes. From all the kings of the 
world he will exact tribute. He will put the earrings of servitude in their ears. 
And some monarchs he will haul from their throne down into their coffin. 
And he will be the servant of Muhammad the Prophet, on whom be blessing. 
And right up to the uttermost ends of the earth, he will cleanse the world from 
spells (felesmat) °. Then Buzurjmihr adopted Hamza as his godson and bestowed 
rich presents on him. 

On that same evening, the wife of one of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s retainers, 
Umayya al-Damri the messenger, has also given birth to a son. The proud 
father brings his offspring to his lord just when Buzurjmihr has been uttering 
blessings on the new-born Hamza. The Persian sage takes Umayya’s babe 
into his arms, declaring that this child too has a useful part to play, as the 
lamp of the followers of Hamza and the harbinger of Muhammad the 
Prophet.? 


1 Malik al-Shu‘ara Taqî Bahar, Sabk-shinási, 1, Tehran, 1321/1942, pp. 284-5. 
3 Dastins Amir Hamza-+ Sahib-girtn, lithograph, p. 12. 
3 Dastin, lithograph, pp. 12-14. 
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Hamza and the son of Umayya, whose name is ‘Amr, grow up together and 
become bosom friends. According to one version of the romance, Hamza is 


suckled by the Queen of the Jinns of Mount Qaf (the Caucasus), whose milk 
imparts to him exceptional vigour ; ‘Amr on the other hard excels m cleverness 
and guile. All recensions dwell on Hamza’s youthful feats of strength. He 
thinks nothing of pulling up fully grown date palms =y the roots, to the 
gardeners’ great indignation. No bow is strong enough for him, until the 
bowyer supplies him with that of Ishaq the Prophet, which suite him perfectly. 
A mysterious horseman gives him the sword, lance, and armour of Afrīdūn. 
According to one version, he acquires the steed of lemi' i; in another, he 
mounts and breaks the back of a horse destined for the Xing of the Seven 
Chimes, which has been stolen for him by 'Amr.: 

The story of the birth and early feats of Amir Hamza and ‘Amr ibn Umayya 
finds its pale reflection in the Georgian Amiran-Darejaniani, at the opening 
of the story of Ambri Arabi. Even Professor Baramidze admits that ‘ Ambri 
Arabi’ is simply a corruption of  Amir-i 'Árab[1] ' 3; this is one of the titles 
given to Amir Hamza in some of the Persian manuscripte.? This corruption is, 
of course, produced by loss of one diacritical point in Persian script. 

Compared with the Persian Hamza tales, the Georgian version of Ambri 
Arabi’s birth is truncated and garbled. But the essential elem2nts of resemblance 
are unmistakable. In the Hamza romance, the chief cit-zen of Mecca and his 
retainer are both blessed with male offspring on the same day, Umayya’s son 
being given the name of ‘Amr. In the Georgian, we read zhet while an Arabian 
king and one of his chief knights, Omar by name, were living in the Yemeni 
capital, ‘a son was born to the Arabian king, and on the same day one was 
born also to his baron Omar, who gave him the name of Amar ’.* Note that in 
both cases the two children are born on the same day; also the similarity 
between the names Amar and ‘Amr on the one hand, and Omar and Umayya 
on the other. 

The Georgian work gives the dominant role to Amar, the son of Baron 
Omar, and not to the Arabian king’s son. When Amar has grown to young 
manhood, the Yemeni king gives him the title of “° Ambri Arabi’, or the amir 
of the Arabs, which properly belongs to Hamza himself. Amar’s childhood 
exploits and feats of arms—he kills lions and panthers as if they were mere cats 
—are of exactly the same type as those performed by the youthful Amir 
Hamza. The Georgian version even has & sage who makes his appearance 
with an astrolabe to proclaim, much as Buzurjmihr had done of Hamza, that 


1 Dastan, lithograph, pp. 14-20; Gluck, Die indischen Miniaturen, p. 26. 

* A. Baramidze, ‘ “ Amiran-Darejanianis " originalobis sakit'khiat vis’, Sak‘art‘velos SSR 
Metsnrerebat‘a Akademtis Moambe, 1v, 6, 1943, 596; quoted by M. Chik'ovani, ‘ Amraniani ', 
Tateraturuls dziebani (Tiflis), 11, 1045, 91. 

3 Ethé, Cat. of Persian MSS in the Library of the India Office, 1, «zl. 520. 

* Amiran-Darejaniani, trans. Stevenson, p. 40. 

5 Qubaneishvili’s edition, p. 21. Mr. Stevenson's rendering, p. 41, -s inadequate here. 
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* No knight upon the earth will be able to stand against this boy '.! Again, there 
is in the Georgian, as in the Hamza romance, an episode where a marvellous 
horse is obtained for the hero's use. 

In Amiran-Darejamani, Ambri Arabis subsequent martial exploits are 
described in the same exaggerated terms as those of Amir Hamza in the Persian 
romances. Thus, Ambri and his tutor between them put to flight an army of 
two hundred thousand Turks who have come to besiege the Yemeni capital. 
It is surprising that Professor Baramidze, who is the first to recognize hyperbole 
as one of the characteristics of the Georgian cycle, declines none the less to draw 
the obvious parallels with the Amir Hamza romance and other Persian 
compositions of similar type. 

One of the most recent scholars to concern himself with the Hamza stories, 
Monsieur Charles Virolleaud, makes the following general remarks concerning 
them : 


‘Il y a dans ces 800 pages un grand nombre de combats; il y en a, 
au moins, autant que de pages, et chaque page en vaut bien trois ou quatre 
d’un de nos livres; combats singuliers ou choc d’armées qui s’affrontent 
en des pays trés divers, depuis la Chine jusqu’au Maghreb, le tout mélé 
ou entremélé d'intrigues de toutes espèces, de prodiges ou de sortilèges, 
de ces sortilèges qu'on appelle, en persan comme en arabe, telesmat, vocable 
d'origine grecque, de la même origine que notre mot “ talisman "'.' ? 

On a smaller scale, this description would be an apt one for Amiran- 
Darejanians as a whole. The heroes of Khoneli's work fully share Amir Hamza's 
manis for jousting and single combat. Whenever Amiran hears of the prowess 
of some rival champion, he must needs rush off and challenge him to fight. 
As in the Persian romances, these expeditions of Amiran and his associates are 
enlivened by the intervention of magical devices and spells, called in Georgian, 
as in Persian, t‘slsma-nt. Indeed, Amiran-Darejaniani contains an entire 
adventure called ‘ The story of the talismans ’, in which feature magic men of 
copper who are destroyed by Amiran. It will be recalled that one of Buzurjmihr's 
predictions about Amir Hamza was that he would rid the world of spells 
(tilismat). 

Among other similarities between Amsran-Darejantant and the romance 
of Amir Hamza, we may note that Amiran serves the caliph of Baghdad, 
Hamza the Sasanian monarch at Ctesiphon. Both heroes win king’s daughters 
to be their brides. Amiran’s main field of operations—Khazaria, Turkestan, 
Balkh—is one of many in which Hamza also distinguishes himself. While 
Amtran-Dargjaniant is not, strictly speaking, a translation from the Hamza 
romance, we may conclude that it bears unmistakable signs of affinity with it. 


1 Amiran-Darejaniani, trans. Stevenson, p. 41. A comparable prediction was made by an 
astrologer from Herat on the occasion of the birth of Hamza ibn Azarak the Kharijite : see 
Türikh-5 Baihag, ed. Bahmanyür, Tehran, 1817/1938, p. 267. 

2 C. Virolleaud, ‘Le roman iranien de l'mir Hamza’, Comptes-rendus de V Académie des 
Inscriptions ef Belles-Lettres, avril-juin 1948, 227. 
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This is not the only Islamic model with which Khoneli was evidently 
familiar. Mr. Stevenson has himself drawn a number of pazallels between the 
Georgian tales and the Shah-nama, as well as with such later works as the Haft 
qaskar. A few more clues as to Khoneli's cultural background may be gleaned 
by reference to the Thousand and one nıghts. Here we have three examples of 
love inspired by a maiden's portrait, to be compared with Amiran Darejanis- 
dze's dream and the likeness of the Lady Khvareshan fastened to his bedroom 
wall; an instance where a prince gets lost while hunting a gazelle, which may 
be compared with King Abesalom’s hunt at the opening of the Georgian 
cycle; and an encounter with a bronze horseman, whose chest is adorned 
with tablets of talismanic powers, and who may be compared with the copper 
men in the story of the talismans. In the Thousand and one nights, there are 
several characters bearmg the name Badr, end more then one Qamar—to be 
compared with Badri Iamaneli and Qamar Qamareli in the Georgian cycle. 

Compared with the weight of Arabic and Persian Hterary influences, 
specifically Caucasian elements, such as the episode of tke Dido king, play an 
insignificant part. The most that can be said of Mose Khaneli as an original 
writer is that he was adroit enough to concoct from imporzed, primarily Iranian 
ingredients a series of tales which his compatriots have keen proud to acclaim 
as an expression of their own heroic past—tales which embody ideals of chivalry 
which the Georgians held in common both with their Muslim neighbours and 
with the Frankish paladins of that martial age. 


y 


As promised at the conclusion of section I, above, ws give now a number 
of suggested emendations to Mr. Stevenson's English rendering of Amtran- 
Darejantant. Faithful as he has been to the letter of Z. Dchidchinadze’s corrupt 
&nd disfigured text, 1t is inevitable that collation with a less imperfect edition 
should reveal a number of instances where Mr. Stevenson has failed to convey 
the sense of his model with complete accuracy. 

The most serious fault which has been noticed is the ora:ssion in the ‘ Story 
of Badri Jamanisdze ’ of a whole page of the text, in whick are described Badri's 
arrival at the city of the King of the Seas and his first single combat (Qubaneish- 
vili’s edition, pp. 11-12). Mr. Stevenson indicates (p. 18, x. 3) his awareness of 
the lack of this passage in Dchidchinadze’s edition, but fails to supply it from 
any other source. The passage in question, which shculd be inserted after 
p. 18, L 13 of Mr. Stevenson's translation, runs as follows : 

* We travelled on for three days more and arrived at tae city gates; and we 
saw it to be a great and handsome city. We halted at the sity gates. Emissaries 


1 Search for these was facilitated by Nikita Klisséeff's book, Thèmes et motifs des Mille et 
une nuiis. essat de classification, Beirut, 1949, to which attention was kindly drawn by 
Professor D. S. Rice. 
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from the King of the Seas came to announce: “ Welcome to you, Badri 
Tamanisdze ; I have heard of your valour, and am glad to see you ". 

A tent was brought and erected for us. Everything we required was supplied. 
for our use, and we rested on that day. On the morrow and the day following, 
the burgesses came to call on us ; and they were pleased at the sight of our 
leader, who was without an equal for good looks and heroism. We thought : 
“ Indeed there are no more hardships upon the road ”. 

The King of the Seas sent a man along with this message: “ Badri my 
son, you have undergone great perils upon the seas and the high roads, and you. 
have taken part in great battles, such as no one has ever fought before. This is 
the kind of valiant knight whom I desire to have as a son-in-law! Now put 
your valour to the supreme test. I have three champions of my own; do you 
engage them in combat, and if you vanquish them, then you are my son-in-law ". 

Badri Iamanisdze gave answer: “ It is in search of knightly feats of arms. 
that I have sallied forth from my home. Now even if you had a thousand 
champions against whom I must match myself before being granted your 
daughter in marriage, that would be the way I intend to win my bride ”. 

Usib went off into the city. He returned and reported as follows: “ I have 
found out what manner of men they: be. One of them is called Abashi (i.e. 
the Abyssinian), the second, the Short Knight (mokle dchabukt) because of 
his vast size, and the third I know nothing about, except that people speak 
highly of him; and they say, ‘No man could possibly take on those three 
in battle’ ”. 

The King of the Seas sent a gift of apparel and proclaimed: “ Tomorrow 
is fixed for your combat with Abashi ". Badri Iamanisdze was delighted at the 
news. Now above the city there was a lofty castle. In the morning the king 
came forth and took his seat. His daughter and his consort took their places 
by his side, and his grandees took theirs likewise. Everybody drew near to. 
watch, some of them on the ramparts, some in the streets, others made grand- 
stands from doors which they detached, and climbed upon them to get a good. 
view. Out came Abashi; and the trumpeters and drummers entered the arena 
and marched round blowing and beating away loudly at their instruments. 
Badri Iamanisdze put on his armour and came out for the fray. They hurled 
themselves at one another, and a mighty battle ensued from morning until the 
ninth hour. Then Indo Dchabuki cried out to him: “ This is the first sight they 
have had of your noble self; and by your life, they have never seen your 
peer ". i 

Then Badri Iamanisdze brought out his steed, whirled round, and charged 
down on his adversary. He smote him on the helmet with his sword, split. 
him asunder right down to his breast, and slew him. All the spectators shouted 
aloud and cried out in praise of Badri Iamanisdze. 

When the king saw that Abashi was killed, he arose, slapped his knee 
with his hand, and returned to his palace; and he sent to Badri a garment of 
honour and congratulated him on his victory. Everybody said: “ There does 
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not exist on the surface of the whole earth a champion to match Badri 
Jamanisdze ". 

Some days went by, and one evening the King of the Seas sat down to make 
merry ; and he sent Badri a garment of honour, wine and fruit, and announced : 
“ You have acquitted yourself valiantly and I am well pleased. And now it is 
time for you to do battle with the Short Knight". This message delighted 
Badri Iamanisdze, and he made answer: “I shall make haste to do 80; in 
fact, I will take two of them on together if you like ”.’ 

As a matter of principle, Mr. Stevenson states, he has eschewed any attempt 
to produce a smooth-running version that ‘ does not read like a translation ' ! ; 
at the expense of irking some of his readers, he has aimed at the greatest possible 
literalness, even to the extent of enclosing in square brackets countless single 
words or short phrases where the more laconic or elliptical Georgian construc- 
tions seem to require some expansion in English, or where he is trying to emend 
supposed corruptions in the text. A great number of ernendations are also 
explained in notes. Unfortunately, most of these corrections ere made necessary 
simply by the poor quality of Dchidchinadze’s edition of 1896, and have no 
relevance to the manuscripts of Amiran-Darejaniani or to Qubaneishvili’s 
more systematic edition. A few suggested improvements to Mr. Stevenson’s 
rendering are put forward in the following notes. 


English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


p. 13, 1. 16, and n. 2. ' Reading me 
rasame for marasame.' 

p. 16,1. 29. Abyssinians. 

p. 18,1.13. And we made for the city. 


p. 21. ' The Third Chapter’ begins. 


p. 22, 1. 16, and n. 3. iron breastplate 
(kinens amended to rkinent). 

p. 24,1. 15. a thousand (at‘save emended 
to at‘assave). 

p. 27, n. 2. ‘In the text datgvenva, 
“ plunder ”, has been corrupted into 

,' take captive ”.’ 

p. 28, 1. 19, and n. 2. ‘In the text an 
inapposite heading, “ The capture of 
Nosar Nisreli ”, occurs here.’ 

p. 29, 11. 11-12. The [next] day we went 
on—and [when we came to make our 
halt] the Two-Faced Man said .... 

p. 30,1. 10, and n. 4. Usib said, ‘ He is to 
blame for all our musfortunes!’ 
(‘ Reading ai for ar.’) 


Georgian text, edited by 
S. Qubaneishvilt 

p. 9, 1. 2. mo-rasme-gakhseneb (sense is 
the same). 

p. 10,1. 36. Arabs (Arabi). 

p.11,1.22. ‘ We have nearly arrived at 
the city ’ (said Usib). 

p. 13, 1. 1. ‘The battle of Badri 
lamanisdze and the champion Arza- 
maniki ' forms part of chap. 2. 

p. 15, 1. 29. polotiknt rkinani (sense is 
the same). 

p. 14,1. 22. at'as (sense is the same). 


p. 15, 1. 19. caetquena (catquenva = ‘ to 


ravage ’). 


p. 15,1. 44. [No such heading in text.] 


p. 16, 1. 18. On the third day, that same 
man said.... 


p. 16, 1. 35. Again Usib said, ‘ Did not 
I tell you (ara ttK'uto) that he has 
been at the Lottom of all our 
troubles 1" 


1 Amiran-Darejaniani, introduction, p. xxxiii. 
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English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


p. 30,11. 20-1. quit yourself as [the fame 

of] your prowess leads [us] to expect ! 
p. 31, ll. 18-20, and n. 2. . even 
though I was not able to serve him [to 
much purpose]. Ánd now, since you 
are Boing to look for him, I am your 
man. (‘ damioems for 
meo damio. " 
. 33, U. 11-12, and n. 3. ‘ You are light 
indeed ! Pray who are you?’ (Note: 
* Unless the point of this episode is to 
illustrate Amiran’s strength... we 
must assume that ite purpose is to in- 
form us that the man in red had 
wasted away in his miserable con- 
dition.") 
p. 35, 1. 20, and n. 3. ‘An ill day . 
( Reading vaglakh for ra glakh.’) 

p. 35, U. 97590. A little boy, the Devi’s 
son, came up.. The Devi said, 
* I know well that you are going to kill 
this boy—but put him down by me, 
and I will kill him myself’. [This 
makes complete nonsense of the 


td 


. donot kill me | '—D. M. L.] 


p. 37, ll. 20-1, and n. 2. shattered the 
gates of the castle.... (° This state- 
ment about the gates is probably 
formulaic... .’) 

p. 37, Il. 23-4, and n. 3. When he had 
slaughtered all [the Devis].... (€ In- 
consistent with the further slaughter 
which follows.’) 

p. 38, Il. 21 ff [Chapter ending 
omitted.—D. M. L.] 


p. 40, 1. 7, and n. 1. the Arabs are [the 
finest] dchabukis upon the face of all 
the earth. (‘ The negative in the text 
is to be disregarded.’) 

p. 41, 1. 20, and n. 5. a chestnut ambler 
(okhariki), [with notes on ‘ Tokha- 
rian ’ horses]. 
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Georgian text, edited by 
S. Qubanetshorls 

p. 16, ll. 41-2. act with all the courage 
with which God shall inspire you ! 

p. 17, H. 15-16. ‘ Although I failed to 
help him then, now that you are going 
to look for him I am your man (damio 
guli t'E'uent'ana).' 


p. 18,1. 3. ‘ Bless my soul, what a tany 
fellow (cota) you &re! What manner 
of man may you be?’ (ie. usual 
approach of genial giant to person of 
ordinary or smallish size). 


"d 


. 19,1. 2. * It was unlucky for you when 
(gana ra glakh) . . . . 

. 19, Il. 5-8. A little boy came up... 
and said [to the one-eyed Devi]: 
* Daddy, I know that you are going to 
kil this fellow ; but just put him 
down by me, and I will finish him off 
myself ’. 


19,1. 11. 'sE' cheshmem nest-o. [As 
explained by N. Y. Marr, ZM NP, 
pt. 299, 1895, p. 364, this is a Persian 
phrase: yek chashmam nist ‘I have 
not got one eye [left] ’, Amiran having 
gouged out the Devi's single eye with 
his dagger.] 

p. 19,1. 42. [This phrase not in text.] 


ul 


" 


p. 19, ll. 43-4. Darejanisdze slaughtered 
many men.... 


p. 20, ll. 18-19. This is the end of the 
section concerning the king of India, 
Badri Jamanisdze, Nosar Nisreli, and 
Amiran Darejanisdze; and to Thee 
belong majesty and might for ever and 
ever, Amen. 

p. 20, ll. 43-4. There are no (negative : 
ara arian) heroes on the face of all the 
earth to matoh the Arabs. 


p. 21, 1. 27. a thoroughbred horse 
(zerdags ot'khrist). 


English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


p. 41, ll. 23-4. presented it to Ambri 
Arabi—him who had been called 
* Amar’ since childhood . .. . 

p. 44, ll. 11-12. We went off, and soon 
Ambn Arabi overtook us, [whereupon 
we told him that] in the battle they 
had killed twelve hundred of our men. 


p. 49,11. 8-9. * Now if the three of you 
all come out together I shall be the 
better pleased.’ 

p. 53,1. 1. Now it came to pass that one 
Indo Dehabuki.... 


p. 67, Il. 32-3. ‘ Here I am entering the 
hall of [one who is to me as] my 
father!’ [Phrase in square brackets 
needlessly introduced.—D. M. L.] 

p. 69, 1. 34, and n. 1. turned grey.... 
(‘ Reading mkhoe for mkhec.’) 

p. 70, 11. 35-6. there too dwell the Seven 
Stars, his daughters... . 


p. 72,11. 7-8, and n. 1. ‘ If you say that 
once more you will never have another 
chance tc advise me!’ (‘ By reason of 
having been put to death.’) 

p. 73, 11. 36-8, and n. 1. ‘I can see that 
you are good dchabukıs, and such 
lions tha? no one, by Heaven, would 
have any chance of vanquishing you |’ 
( The interpretation of this statement 
is doubtful") 

p. 74, ll. 6-12, and n. 2. Within the 
city . . . are one and all lion-dchabu- 
kis. (‘ This sentence and the one pre- 
ceding heve been transposed from the 


beginning of the speech.’) 


p. 74, ll. 16-17. Swimon, son of the 
Chinese king. 
p. 74,1. 27. Losor Losominisdze . .. . 


p. 75, ll. 24-5. ... battles; among 
themselves, with those in the city— 
and with you too | 
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Georgian teat, edited by ^ 
S. Quiaretshvils 
p. 21,1. 29. gave to Amar the name of 
Ambri Árabi.... 


p. 22, 11. 34-5. We went out and heard a 
report that in the battle which ensued 
when Ambri Arabi was chasing after 
to rescue Abuter, three hundred men 
were slain. 

p. 25, 1l. 13-14. ‘ Ani if all three of you 
wil not come out together, the 
challenge is off? 

p. 27, ll. 1-2. Later on, there came a time 
when the land of the Yemems was 
overcome by misfo-tune, and countries 
far and near were lost to their realm ; 
at that time thera existed a certain 
Indo Dehabuki.... 

p. 34, ll. 11-12. ‘ I erter your hall as if it 
were my own father's!’ 


p. 35, 1. 22. mkLceiereuli (sense is the 
same). 

p. 35, ll. 44-5. there too dwell his seven 
daughters, who are named after seven 
of the stars.. . 

p. 36, 1. 31. ‘It is ro use arguing with 
me, as I have quite made up my 
mind.’ 


p. 97, ll. 25-6. ‘I ممع‎ in you fine men 
and knights mighty as lions; and 
anyone who tackles you, by God, will 
come to grief.’ 


p. 37, U. 30-2. ‘There are stationed 
there four thousand caparisoned horse- 
men, whose number never diminishes. 
And in command of those forces are 
distinguished generals, knights mighty 
as lions, as well a3 ten other individual 
champions... .” 

p. 37, 1. 39. Siman, son of the king of 
Sind 


p. 37, 1. 46. Losar Losimanisdze .... 
[Some other proper names also spelt 
differently in the MS8.] 

p. 33, Il. 19-20. . battles launched 
from within the land by those knights 
already mentioiec, and now also by 
you from outside. 
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English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


p. 78,1. 16, and n. 1. The burgesses took 
their places. (‘ Reading mok‘alak‘ent 
for ms k’alak‘sa ernt.’) 

p. 79,1. 39-p. 80,1. 2. ‘ I know what you 
have done already for [three of] your 
champions, and I am ready to do my 
part [in the matter of the fourth] ! ' 

p. 84, 1. 32. [Phrase omitted after: 
*... from my hands alive!'— 
D. M. L.] 

p. 93,1. 26. . . . do not go any farther. 

p. 93, ll. 30-1, and n. 5. * You have done 
adeed....’ (‘ Reading gtk‘mnies for 
mik mnes.) 

p. 97, I. 14. ‘ Since God has not with- 
held His mercy from you, your deliver- 
ance rests in His hands: with the aid 
of God the Creator, I will not suffer 
you to be harmed by your enemies.’ 


p. 98, n. 1. ‘In the text the statement 
about the caravaneers and the gifts 
oocurs after the immediately following 
passage on the clarioneers and 
taborers.’ 

p. 99, 1. 14, and n. 1. ... leading our 
host. (‘Reading sheviqvanet! for 
shevigenet'.’) 

p. 102, 1. 26. a certain maiden .... 


p. 105, ll. 20-4, and n. 3. ' Hail, King of 
this land, you who by the force of your 
prowess have won for yourself the 
whole earth ! No one has ever so muoh 
a8 thought of coming over this road, 
nor—its own rulers aside—has any 
alien ever trampled this land under 
foot....’ (‘Presumably we are to 
understand that the reigning dynasty 
was of foreign origin) [This pre- 
sumption not supported when text is 
translated correctly.—D. M. L.] 

p. 108, 11. 29-30, and n. 2. you too must 
approve, and call upon her to do so. 
)' Reading aovtoi! for macetot'.") 

p. 110, 1. 35-p. 111, 1. 1, and n. 6. 
... during the first banquet they 


Georgian text, edited by 
S. Qubaneishoilt 
p. 39, 1. 29. All the townspeople 6 21 
k'alak'4) came out to watch. 


p. 40, ll. 8-9. ‘I know what sort of a 
performance your champions have put 
up on your behalf!’ [i.e. a very feeble 
one. | 

p. 42, 1. 9. He plucked the arrow from 
his breast. 


45,1. 31. ...do not take that road. 
. 45, 1. 35. [Text has: ...egre iga-o. 
Sense is the same.] 


و ب 


p. 47, ll. 7-9. ‘Seeing that our arrival 
has cheered you to such an extent, 
you may furthermore rest assured of 
this: namely that until we are wiped 
out ourselves, no harm shall befall you 
either.’ ` 

47, ll. 39-42. [The MSS have these 
sentences in the right sequence, as 
rearranged by Mr. Stevenson.] 


"e 


. 48, ll. 13-14. ... we brought up the 
caravan behind us (sheviqvanet! k'ara- 
vani ukana) and both sides took up 
battle stations. 

. 49,1. 38, and n. 1. the maiden Roden 
(variant: Raoden, with a reference 
to the sequel to Amtran-Darejaniani, 
in Qubaneishvili, Chrestomathy, 11, 115, 
where the maiden Raoden also 
features). 

p. 50, Il. 46-8. ‘ Live for ever, 0 King, 
lord of the whole earth, who by thy 
valour hast won this entire realm for 
thyself. No alien potentate has ever 
accomplished this before, nor has any 
foreigner ever trampled this land 
under foot....’ 


"d 


ge] 


p. 52, 1. 23. now if you bid me 
{(maçviot) act accordingly .... 


p. 53, H. 20-1. ...at that banquet, 
the winecup was in constant circula- 
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English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


brought in the finest of everything 
.... (6 Taking the text as it stands, 
we must suppose this feast to be 
reckoned the first of a new series: 
but there is probably some con- 
fusion.’) 

p. 111, ll. 9-10. When they had made 
an end of feasting... . 


p. 111, lL 10-11. ‘Give orders for a 
feast in that [other] hall [through 
there]... > 

p. 111, Il. 13-14. By your head, that 
hall was by far the finest of them all ! 
We felt sure that none could excel it. 


p. 117,1. 16, and n. 2. To be short, they 
determined upon battle for the follow- 
ing day. (‘This formula appears 
somewhat inappropriately here.’) 

p. 117,1. 29, and n. 4. a league high.... 
Note: ‘ Reading milisa (mils: Latin 
mille; approximately D miles) for 
miltonisa.’ 


p. 119, 1l. 26-9. After that Amiran per- 
ceived that Aban Kabanisdze and 
Kowos Kosidze were struggling with 
the other dragon. It caught hold of 
Aban Kabanisdze together with his 
horse: but, not being big enough to 
engulf them, 1t fled after it had seized 

em. 

p. 120,11. 17-19. they . . . invested him 
with the kingship. 

p. 125,11. 2-3. all in such numbers as we 
or the other barons might desire. 

p. 125,11. 234. * What ails you [all] ?’ 


p. 130, ll. 29-35, and n. 1. [This para- 
graph garbled in Mr. Stevenson's 
rendering.—D. M. L.] 

p. 131, Il. 36-8. ‘Brother, since you 
have such tales to tell—by the life of 
Emir Mumli, you must have been & 
fine lad and a true dchabula ! ' 

p. 132, 1. 14. ‘ Brother, where do you 
come from 4’ 

p. 133, ll. 8-9. and I reviled him for his 
wickedness. 
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Georgian txt, edited by 
S. Qui-nershvils 
tion, and everything was of the 


p. 53, I. 26. Thea they called in the 
general public, a banquet was laid on, 
and we had gens-al merry-making. 

p. 53, Il. 27-8. “Give orders for the 
feast to be con.inued in the bridal 
suite as well... .' 

p. 53, 11. 29-30. Ws exclaimed: ‘ Com- 

pared with thix those outer apart- 

ments are as no hing '—so much did 

this bridal suite excel them. 

56,1. 38. They rssolved to sally forth 

on the morrow [is to kill the dragon]. 


"e 


. 56, 1. 47. a mile x:gh (milionsa ert'sa : 
renders Greek uov, a Roman mile 
= 8 stades = L, 80 yards, as attested 
in Old Georgin Adysh Gospels, 
Matthew v, 41: ‘And whosoever 
shall compel taze to go a mile, go 
with him twain ^. 

. 57, ll. 41-38. AEan K'amanisdze and 
K'aoz K'osidze set upon that other 
dragon, and it seized Aban K'ama- 
niidze and his Forse together. As it 
was not so huge aa the first dragon, it 
could not swalow them. So after 
snatching up bo-h horse and rider, it 
turned to flight 

. 63, 1. 13. My -naster went in [as a 
knight] and cam: out as a king. 

60, ll. 4-5. and ev»ryone amused him- 
self in whatever fashion he pleased. 

60, 1. 15. ‘Iam feeling somehow 


depressed.’ 
* King of 


"ed 


"3 


62, 1. 44. ... Hs went on: 
Kings, give ear I sallied forth and 
caught sight oftLat man...’. 

63, ll. 22-3. ‘ Erother, what have you 
to be ashamed ot. you are a fine fellow 
and a goodly kright, I swear by the 
caliph’s name | ° 

p. 63,1. 32. “° Who are you, brother f ° 


soy ow "v 


"e 


p. 64, 1. 6. [Thus Zaapposite phrase not 
in Georgian tex.. 


AMIRAN-DAREJANIANI 


English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


ll. 23-4. ‘ Does the land you are‏ ,133 .م 
going to have no dchabukis for you to‏ 

bf? 

p. 134, Il. 10-11, and n. 1. ‘ Brothers, 
who are these f ’ (‘ Reading arian for 
khart'. The passage seems a little con- 
fused.’}—And they replied, ‘ They are 
the chief stud-grooms and their under- 


p. 187, 1.5. Ara Dashvrisdze. 


p. 138, 1. 24, and n. 2. in our fair land 
(‘The primary meaning of uokho is 
“ strange ”, “ foreign ”. Perhaps here 
to be understood as “ distant "—1 ’) 

p. 146, 1. 28, and n. 4. no harm will come 
to them anyway. (‘It is not olear 
why.’ 

p. 149,1. 25, and n. 1. ... bring a camel 
with a litter. (‘ Reading moiqvanet' 
for motqidet' ^ 


p. 149, n. 2. * Reading sheskhmad for 
shesasmelat' ' 


p. 150, Il. 8-9, and n. 2. just as day was 
breaking. (' The time-discrepancy is 
obvious.’) 

p. 150, ll. 29-30, and n. 4. Omar and I 
went forward .... (‘ Omar’s partici- 
pation in this exploit is probably the 
result of a copyist’s lapse.’) 

p. 156, n. 1. ‘ In the text the accounts 
of the departures of the Lady in Black 
and of the narrator are entangled.’ 


p. 157, 1. 25. [Phrase omitted.—D. M. L.] 


p. 158, 1. 36, and n. 2. ‘ and that will be 
no less to your taste!’ (‘ Literally, 
“that wil end in the same way!” 
The fighting will be enjoyed as much 
as, and be no more dire in ite outcome 
than, a drinking-bout.’) 

p. 161, 1. 6. ‘Idle chatter ill becomes 
dchabukis.’ 

p. 162, 1. 25, and n. 1. oleft it through 
( The words orni polotskns [r]kinent, 
which occur here in the text, are dis- 
regarded.’) 
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Georgian teat, edited by 
S. Qubaneishuili 


p. 64, 1. 14. ‘ Are there no knights for 
you to challenge m the land from 
whence you come ¢’ 

p. 64, 1l. 30-1. ‘ Brothers, who are you 
(vin khart')?’—And they replied: 
“There is the chief stud-groom, and 
we are his assistants '. 


p. 66,1. 8. Adrashurisdze [probably a 
Georgianized form of Ardashir]. 
p. 66, 1. 35. in our land [uckho abest]. 


p. 70,1. 19. it will not bring them any 
benefit. 


p. 71,1. 40. . . . equip (dahkazmenit'-o) a 
palanquin and camels. 


p. 71, 1. 40. [correct reading is shesas- 
melad, from shesuma ‘to seat a 
person’: Chubinov, col. 1467.] 

p. 72, 1. 2. [This inapposite phrase not 
in text.] 


p. 72, 1. 18. [Text has no mention of 
Omar’s participation here.] 


p. 75, H. 2-5. [This incident treated quite 
clearly in the MSS : after Sep'edavle's 
parting words to the Lady in Black, 
the narrator adds, ‘ Thereupon I also 
took my departure. He gave me, too, 
countless splendid presents . . .’.] 

p. 75, 1l. 334. [After ‘ presented one to 
Amiran Darejanisdze’, text adds: 
‘and the other half he retained for 
himself ’.] 

p. 76, 1. 9. [This odd statement not 
found in the MSS8.] 


p. 77,1. 8. ‘ That we should flinch would 
ill become our knightly prowess.’ 

p. 77,11. 39-40. hacked through a double 
layer of armour plating, split open 
the helmet. 
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English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


p. 163, ll. 31-5, and n. 3. Upon us too, 
thefollowersof Amiran, they bestowed 
gifts. Sepedavle gave us camels, 
mules, and attendants: he had the 
mules and camels loaded up with 
countless treasures, and these we took 
away with us. (‘The passage in the 
text represented by this paragraph 
is confused.") 

p. 164, ll. 29-32. the size of the host 
made it a perilous matter to continue 
along the one we were on, having as 
we did nothing to aid us other than 
the valour of those men [sent along 
with us by Sepedavle]. 

p. 168, 1. 4, and n. 2. 
(‘ Literally, “ hand ".") 

p. m 1. 14. his face had been blackened 


on his wrist. 


p. 168, Il. 19-20, and n. 7. thinking he 
must have gone mad in mourning. 
Ç Interpreting the obscure abela to 
mean ''mourner", etc.’, with notes 
on Abelite sect in North Africa.) 

p. 169, 1. 20, and n. 2. I am a Nogai. 
[With a learned note on the Nogai 
Tatars. | 

p. 170, Il. 16-17. ‘A large caravan 
coming from India and bound for [the 
land of] the Persians is approach- 

p. 171, 1. 34, and n. 2. twenty thousand 
mettlesome ones (* The usual mean- 
ing of mkhrdali is “ timid ”’.’) 

p. 172, 1. 12, and n. 1. no man of valour 

mkhne kaoi for mkheme.’) 

p. 175, 1. 10. [Phrase omitted.—D. M. L.] 


p. 175, 1. 16, and n. 1. three days. 
( Reading the variant same [sic] 


dge.’) 

p. 178,1. 19. You have succeeded. 

p. 179, ll. 12-13. ‘ and he also enquired 
how you did.’ 

p. 179, 1. 20, and n. 3. Amar (‘Umar) 
Iamaneli. 

p. 180, ll. 23-4, and n. 2. ° But this pact 
that makes three brothers of us must 
not become known to anyone.’ (‘ No 
reason for this secrecy emerges.’) 

p. 186, ll. 28-30. Then in the morning 
tents of brocaded velvet were un- 
rolled, and thrones covered with cloth 


D. M. LANG AND G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


Georgian text, edited by 
S. Qu5anesshwils 

ll. 234. Upon us also the king and‏ ,78 .م 
queen bestowed. countless gifts. He‏ 
provided us with camels, mules, and‏ 
slaves. They loaded everything up,‏ 
and transported it for us on our‏ 
journey.‏ 


p. 78, Il. 44-5. to advance upon them 
was terrifying, having regard to the 
size of their army and the valour of 
those warriors. But there was nothing 
for it—so we advanced. 


p. 80, 1. 32. on Ins wrist (mklavsa: 
means ‘ wrist’, not ‘ hand ’.) 

p. 80, ll. 41-2. bcs body also was quite 
black. 

p. 8), 1. 45. We thought he must be 
some lunatic. [Instead of khels abela, 
text has kheli cin-nz.] 


p. 81,1. 18. Tam a Nubian (Noba). 


p. 81, ll. 445. ‘A large caravan is 
approaching, bound for India and 
Persia . 


p. 82, ll. 32-3. a hundred thousand 
mares (or she-aeses : khrdah). 

p. 82, ll 42-3. no man-at-arms 
(mekhrmle). 

p. 84, ll. 24-5. The hawk brought the 
teal down with a savage swoop. 

p. 84,1. 29. some time (khans rame). 


p. 86,11. 6-7. God granted you victory. 

p. 85, 1. 27. ‘and vou can interrogate 
him yourself." 

p. 88, 1. 32. Amir Jamaneli [i.e., the 
amir of the Yemen]. 

p. 87,1. 11. * And go in truth no one will 
detect that we are not in fact three 
brothers.’ 


p. 90, Il. 5-8. In the morning, tents of 
brocaded velvet were unrolled and 
erected. Seats of cloth of gold were 


AMIRAN-DAREJANIANI 


English translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


of gold were set upon golden supporte. 


p. 189, 1l. 6-8. ‘By Heaven, I should 
indeed have liked to vanquish you— 
but God favoured you and gave you 
such power that you could easily have 
killed me: and yet you did not | ’ 


p. 189, ll. 15-19. ‘Just how it came 
about I do not know—but somehow or 
other it did, during the festivities 
commanded by the king. Because 
they believed that the maiden’s 
mother did not want to have her 
daughter given away in لمعيه‎ and 
was grieving over the prospect . 

p. 198, 1. 4, and n. 1. * I should not . . 

(‘ The negative is missing from ‘the 
text.’) 

p. 199, 1. 31, and n. 1. this flying man. 
(‘ The established meaning of p‘rinvels 
is “ bird ”, ete.) 

p. 200, n. 2. ‘ In the text two sentences 
which are not consonant with the 
narrative follow on here. “ We went 
up to the entrance of the cave and 
halted beneath it. Some men in 
armour came out: Mze Dohabuki 
leaped upon them, and Mosor and 
Dorat followed him into battle.” ’ 

p. 201, ll. 7-8, and n. 1. ‘ Yet we have 
done wrong in coming away like this.’ 
(‘ An obscure sentence... .’) 


p. 201, n. 2. ‘An incomprehensible 
sentence of five words is here omitted.’ 


p. 202,1. 12, and n. 1. a royal head-dress. 
(‘The usual meaning of k‘uds is 
“cap”. Its use here is rather un- 
expected.’) 

p. 206,1. 9, and n. 2. ‘ It looks as though 
a few words telling of the stabbing of 
Mze Dchabuki have been lost from the 
text.’ 

p. 209, 1. 8. Here is the story of the 
Revenge. 

p. 210, 1. 14, and n. 2. ‘ Since you have 
both come, that host [in the city] 
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Georgian text, edsted by 
S. Qubanetshots 


fitted up and the dignitaries took their 
laces. 

p. 91,11. 3-6. ' Tam resigned, O Lord, to 
the fact that he vanquished me ! Since 
it was God who granted you victory 
over me, why should I hold this against 
you? Rather am I extremely grate- 
ful, because you could have killed me, 
and yet refrained from doing so.' 

p. 91, Hl. 10-11. ‘I know not if it is on 
. the king's orders or not. For indeed 
the giving away of this maiden in 
marriage has grieved him as much as it 
would grieve a foster-mother who had 
suckled her... . 


p. 95, 1. 17. [Negative is in the text, as 
required by the sense. ] 


p. 96, 1. 6. 
(p‘rt‘osant). 


this winged oreature 


p. 96, ll. 22-3. ... But Dorat‘ and 
Mosor did not follow him. 


p. 96, ll. 31-2. ‘It was a great mistake 
for him ever to have undertaken this 
trip at all.” [A natural remark, con- 
sidering that the knights are mourning 
for Mze Dchabuki, whom they imagine 
to have been killed by the dragon.] 

p. 96, ll. 43-4. ‘So that they may be 
terrified into running away '—this was 
his scheme. [This sentence fits per- 
fectly into the context of the story.] 

p. 97,1. 6. royal diadem (gvirgvim). 


p. 98, I. 48-p. 99, l. I. with their 
daggers they pierced the heart of 
Mze Dchabuki as he lay asleep, clad 
in his shirt. 

p. 100, ll. 22-3. [End of ch. 10, beginning 
of ch. 11.] 

p. 101, Il. 4-6. ‘ Since both of you have 
arrived, accompanied by all these 
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a translation by 
R. H. Stevenson 


should not be able to compass your 
[defeat].’ (“° . . . The sentence is defec- 
tive.’) 

p. 211, n. 1. ' Reading movionarend 
(derivable from onavaroba) for movia- 
renit. 

p. 215, 1. 31, and n. 2. Dorat Dilami 

. came and made obeisance to them. 
(^ This sentence. although not obvi- 
ously defective, is obscure.") 

p. 220, ll. 20-1, and n. 1. he had torn off 
legs from [the carcasses of] horses, and 
was layirg about him with these... . 

p. 222,11. 14-15, and n. 1. upon the same 
rampart as before. (‘ The previous 
feast was in fact described as taking 
place in one of the apartments of the 

ace.’) 

p. 228,1. 12, and n. 1. night after night. 
( In the text, “ day ”.’) 

p. 229, 1. 13. [Phrase omitted.—D. M. L.] 


p. 231, ll. 2-3. ‘Well, you see, a 
scimitar was just what this Ghamaz 
Devi needed |’ 


AMIRAN-DAREJANIANI 


Georgian teat, edited by 
S. Qubaneishvils 


vassals of yours, those others will be 
nc match for vor when you launch 
an offensive.’ 

p. 101,1. 30. [Text has: movarbivenst', 
from morbeva ‘t> plunder ’.] 


p. 103, 1. 28. She bestowed rich gifts 
upon Dorat‘ Dilami, and he took his 
leave and departed. 


p. 105, ll. 25-6. ha wrenched off a thigh- 
bone from his [dead] horse, and laid 
about him withit ... 

p. 106. [In the texs, feasts take place 
banta zeda ‘upon the terraces’ 
throughout. ] 


p. 109, I. 7. from time to time (amit 
amad 


p. 109, 1. 27. “O King, why vent your 
wrath on me because of this f ' 

p. 110,1. 13. Everyone was amazed at 
such a mighty fest. 


TRANSFERENCE OF ASPIRATION IN EUROPEAN GYPSY 
By R. L. TURNER 


HE transference of aspiration in European Gypsy from an interior aspirated 
consonant or consonant-group has long been recognized, e.g. by 
F. X. von Miklosich,! J. Wackernagel? and the late Dr. J. Sampson who in 
his monumental work, The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, gives many instances. 
But an examination of these presents several unexplained problems, Why, if 
there is transference of aspiration in phuč- < prccháts, is there not also in 
dukh > duhkhd-, pakh > pakkha- (paksd-), etc.? If vidhdvd- became phivh, 
how can bilanö ‘ gimlet’ be derived from védhani- *1 

Sampson 5 suggests that the devoicing of voiced aspirates which is common 
to European and Armenian Gypsy, of the type Skt. ghdsd- > Eur. and Arm. 
Gy. khas ‘ grass, straw, hay’ as opposed to Pal. Gy. gas, took place before the 
separation of these two groups. But the transference of the interior aspiration 
(of the type Skt. bandh- > Eur. Gy. phand- as opposed to Arm. Gy. banth- 
or Pal. Gy. ban-), being confined to European Gypsy, must have taken place 
after the separation of the two groups. Then if in a common Armenian- 
European Gypsy duddha- (< Skt. dugdhd-) had become *du(t)tha- (Arm. Gy. 
luth), the subsequent transference of the aspiration in European Gypsy would 
have produced *dhut and, by a second devoicing of the voiced aspirate, *thut ; 
but in fact the original voiced consonant remains in thud, as in khabnt ‘ pregnant’ 
> gabbhint- (< Skt. garbhini-), &b < jibbha- (< Skt. jihvå-), etc. The trans- 
ference of aspiration must therefore have occurred before the devoicing of 
voiced aspirates, ie. the course of events must have been duddha- > *dhud 
> thud, which points to the devoicing having been an independent phenomenon 
in the two groups. The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
European dialects are not uniform in their representation of the original or 
the secondary aspirates. In particular, aspirates have generally not been 
recorded for Greek Gypsy (e.g. pral, ter-, kas < bhrütr-, dhárats, ghasd-) or 
for English Gypsy. But in the latter case, since the aspirates are well attested 
for the Welsh variety of it, the letters p, t, k, when initial, can represent as in 
English an aspirated form of the plosive, though it is possible that distinction 
between them and the unaspirated initials had been lost. 

The clearest case is the transference of aspiration from an internal voiced 
consonant to an initial voiced plosive, since in this case the initial will be 
devoiced, whether or not it subsequently loses its aspiration, as for example 
with & which generally appears as č. 


1 Bestrage, I, 782 ff. 

2 JGLS, NB, xn, 2, 1909, 119. 

3 Where not otherwise specified, forms are from Welsh Gypsy as recorded by Sampson in 
DGW. 1 

* Sampson, DGW, 1v, 40. 

5 DGW, 1, 34. 
VOL. XXI. PART 3. 34 
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-bbh- : khabni < Pkt. gabbhini-, Skt. garbhint-. Rum. Hang. Boh. Gy. thab- 
‘to bum’, Gk. Gy. tablo ‘hot’, tabar- ‘to ignite’ < *dabbha- analogical 
present formation for dajjha- (Skt. dahydté) from past participle daddha- 
(Skt. dagdhá-) after the type labbha- : laddha- (Skt. 'abhyáté : labdha-)! : 
cf. *dambh- (after the type Pkt. lambhat : laddha-) in Si. gembhanu ‘ to brand’, 
Pj. dammhna ‘to burn’, Nep. dàmnu ‘to brand’; anc Si. dubhanu ‘to be 
milked’, with past participle dudho, which has similarly replaced dujjh-: 
duddha- (Skt. duhydté : dugdhá-). čib ‘ tongue’ < Pkt. jibbad-, Skt. jihvd-.® 

-mbh-: Bulg. Gy. cham ‘ cheek’, Welsh Gy. cam f. ‘ theek’, Gk. Gy. dam 
‘cheek, jaw’ < Skt. Jámbha- m. ‘tooth’, pL ‘jaws’. Rum. Hung. Gy. čamb- 
‘to chew’, Span. Gy. damb- are, like Fin. Gy. éamlo ‘ :hewed', Hung. Gy. 
thamlo (as recognized by Sampson) directly derived from Skt. jámbhaté 
‘snaps at .3 

-ddh-: thud < dugdhá-. Hung. Gy. thav- ‘ to cook’, مةئ‎ ‘ cooked ’, which 
like Boh. Gy. tàv-, tado, Gk. Gy. tav- are probably < Skt. t&págati, were perhaps 
influenced by a *thado > dagdhd-: if so, both daddha- aad its replacement 
daddha- (see below) were kept in Gypsy as in other Indo-Aryan languages, 
e.g. Guj. dadhel ‘burnt’ beside dádhw ‘ burner of the ceed’ < ddgdhy-. 
xud- ‘to squeeze’ < Pkt. khubdha-, Skt. ksubdha-, the initial was already an 
unvoiced aspirate, but the preservation of the voiced d shcws that either loss 
through dissimilation or transference of the aspiration to-k place. 

-ndh-: phand- ‘to tie’ < Skt. Pa. bandhat. keand ‘stink’ > Skt. 
gandha-4 

-ddh-: phuro ‘old’ < Pa. Pkt. buddha- of which the original b is attested 
in Si. budho. Rum. Hung. Gy. thar-, Boh. Gy. thar- ‘tz burn’, Gk. Gy. tar- 
‘to ignite’ < Pa. Pkt. daddha-, Pkt. daddha- in Ku. imo to be burnt’, 
Hi. dadha ‘burnt’, ete., beside Pa. Pkt. daddha- in Si. gedho, Hi. dädhnā, 
ete. It is dificult to separate Rum. Gy. taro ‘ firm’ from Mar. dadhà ‘ bold’, 


1 For an analogical formation in the reverse sense see p. 403, n. 4. 

3 The explanation of this ¢ = Skt. j- was first given by Wackernagel, JLS, NS, nr, 2, 1909, 
119, as also for čang and cam (see below). Huis explanation of +ë ° yeatarday’ (bemde As. Gy. 
Mj < Pkt. hijo, Skt. hyáh) aa due to a transference of initial À- to inteznal -jj- is very doubtful. 
Initial h- normally disappears ın European Gypsy. Moreover a voiced consonant is recorded in 
Hung. Gy. :Z, beside ič, overid't ‘day before yesterday’ and It. Gy. yd. In any case there 
appears to be some tendency to devoice final plosives: so Gk. Gy. pand ‘five’ beside pan], 
Germ. Hung. Gy. pané, Welsh Gy. pand beside panj. Beside Welsh 3y. eto. $0, sig ‘ quick ' 
we have Germ. Boh. Gy. sik ‘ quickly ', whence siker- ‘ to hasten’, sik#lo* quick, industrious ’. 

* DGW, xv, 54, s.v. éamyer-. B. Gilliat-‘Smith, however, in JGLS 3rd Ser., vi, 1, 1927, 25, 
points out that Bulgarian Gypsy only has damb- ‘to chew’ as opposed to cham ° cheek’ and 
suggests, without much probability, derivation from Skt. cámya-: perhaps rather from 
carvayati in Hi. cabna, eto., ‘to chew’, with onomatopoeio nasal. 

* Misled by Gk. Gy. khan which has lost its final -d (still preserved in the verb kand- ` to 
stink ’) Jules Bloch, LM, 326, wrongly derived this from Skt. ghrandé.. 

š See ND, 453 a 7, s.v. buro, where it is derived from *brddha-, replacing (pdri)brdha- (for 
meaning of. brmAsia- ° firm, grown’ MBh.). But ıt may perhaps belong to an immensely large 
group of words denoting some physical or mental defect and characterized by an initial vomed 
labial, the vowel u or o, and a dental or retroflex consonant-group, of which some are set out in 
ND, 479 b 20-50. In either case this buddha- was associated with vucche- < vrddhá-. 
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SL düdho ‘hard’, which are widespread in Indo-Aryan 1 and appear to be 
adjectival formations from Skt. ddrdhya- ‘ hardness, fixity, strength’. If so, 
we must assume earlier actual *tharo for Gypsy.* 

Jjjh-: Germ. Gy. thud- ‘to milk’ 5 < *dujjh-, Pa. duyhati, Skt. duhydté 
in Guj. dujheti ° to yield milk ’.4 

-Agh-: čaņ f. ‘thigh’ < Skt. jángha-. 

-nÀ-: Bulg. Gy. thon, Gk. Gy. ton, Rum. Gy. don, don, W. Gy. 86n ‘ moon’, 
Germ. Gy. &n ‘moon, month’ > *jonha (Pa. junhà-, Pkt. jonha-) < Skt. 
jydtsna- ‘ moonlight 5 

-mh-: There is no example beginning with an original voiced plosive : 
tumê ‘ you’ (cf. Pkt. tumhé, tumhéhim) as a pronoun may have lost ita aspiration 
abnormally early. There is no trace in Gypsy of initial or medial aspirate. 

The case of -rh- also is doubtful. Evidence for transference of aspiration 
rests on one uncertain etymology, viz. khar- ‘to call, name, pronounce’, if 
with J. Bloch ê this is < Skt. gárhats ‘ blames’ (Asokan garahats, ,"لهو‎ Niya 
Documents garahatt ‘complains’, 81. garahanu ‘to talk over one's affairs 
privately ’, Kash. gárun ‘ to enquire’: Snh. garahanu ‘ to reproach ’ is probably 
a loanword from Pa. garahatt. There are two phonetic difficulties: firstly the 
Greek, Rumanian, and Bohemian dialects have ak(h)ar- ‘to groan'?; and 
secondly, it would have to be assumed that the transference took place after 
the change of a before a single consonant to e. 

A medial unvoiced aspirated consonant-group on the other hand preserved 
its aspiration unchanged, certainly if the group was -kkh-, less certainly if it 
was -cch-. 

-kkh- : There is no transference to voiced or unvoiced initial : dukh ‘ pain’, 


1 of, Pa. -daddhi- ; Kah. drugu f. ' strength’, WPah. dàdi f. ‘a well-built goat’, Lah. dadh 
‘strength °, 06032 ‘ strong’, Pj. dadh f. ‘ firmness of mind’, daddha ‘ strong’, Hi. dAár(A)as f. 
‘courage’, Ass. dari ' seriously ', Or. dárha ‘strength, stubbornness’, Snh. dagi ‘ hardness, 
adj. strong, firm 

* The loss of, or failure to record, aspiration is found in other words in Rumanian and 
Hungarian Gypsy, e.g. Rum. Gy. kos- beside Welsh Gy. khos-, Hung. Gy. tav-d- ' to flow’ beside 
Welsh Gy. thab- ' to flow, run’, Pal. Gy. dau- < Skt. dhdoati. 

3 '(ütsch-' recorded by B. Liebich and ‘ tohach-’ by F. Bischoff seem more accurate or 
earlier than the dos- of Miklosioh, in which d- may represent unvoiced South German d: 
references in R. von Sowa, Wérterbuch des Dialekts der deutschen Zrgeuner, 25, e.v. ddSáea. There 
is the further difficulty that the expected J is represented by č or š. 

4 of. Pkt. dujjha- ‘fit to be milked’, Pj. 0638 m. ‘ milking’ < Skt. dóhya-. Present stem 
dujjh- has been replaced by the analogical dubbh- (after the type labbhai : laddha-) in Pkt. dubbAai 
‘is milked °, 81. dubhanu, Lah. dubhan, Mar. dubhnê. 

5 ND, 220 b 16, s.v. jun t and JGLS, 3rd Ser., v1, 1, 1927, 26. 

5 LM, 322, s.v. garhánd. 

* Sampson explains this a- as an exclamatory prefix; but his suggested derivation of khar- 
from Skt. katháyati (DGW, rv, 107, s.v.) is impossible. But if > gárhati, this root entered Gypsy 
in both its -rh- and -lA- forms, For it is impossible to separate Pal. Gy. gáli ‘ word ' from Pj. gall f. 
‘word’, WPj. gall f. ‘ affair’, Old Hi. ghana ‘to speak’, Si. gal/4 f. ‘ speech’, Mult. galh f. 
° word ', pl. gal! ‘abuse’, which despite the 6 of Sindhi and Multani appear to be connected. 
with Skt. garha- ‘abuse’ and may be the origin of late Skt. galayah f. pl. ‘ revilmg speech ’. 
If go, it is comparable with the two forms in Sindhi: garahany and galhi. 
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of. Pkt. dukkha- < Skt. duhkhá- ; dikh- ° to see’, cf. Pkt. dekkha$ < MI dakkh- 
(< Skt. draksydis)+ pekkh- (< Skt. préksaté); bokh ‘hunger’ < Skt. 
bubhuksü-; drakh ‘grape’ < Skt. drdkşa-; pakh ‘wing’ > Skt. paksd-; 
kakh ‘ armpit’ < Skt. káksa-.! 

For -cch- the evidence is conflicting. The continued existence of aspirate 
-th- is proved by Bulg. Gy. macho * fish ’,? cf. Pkt. maccha-, Skt. mátsya-, beside 
mačo recorded for other dialects. So too perhaps koč m. ‘ knee ’ ? if from Skt. 
kauksa- > Pkt. koccha- n. ‘region of the belly’, Ksh. toch ‘belly’ (cf. Skt. 
kuksi- * belly ° > Ksh. koch f. ‘lap’) with the semantic development: belly 
> lap > knees'. But in phué- ‘to ask’ > Pkt. pucchas, Skt. prechdts, con- 
trasted with Arm. Gy. puth-, an initial aspirate is recorded for most European 
dialects. In view, however, of the persistence of medial -ch-, evidenced by 
matho, the change may have been later tnan in the cas» of medial voiced 
aspirates. 

Of the single medial aspirates we will consider first those of which the 
occlusion was not altogether lost, namely -dh-, -th- which becoming voiced fell 
together with -dh-, and -ph-. 

-dh-: phivli ' widow? < Skt. vidhdva-. This makes it difficult to equate 
Gk. Gy. borí ‘ son's wife’ 5 with Pal. Gy. wehrt ‘° id.", if zhe latter is from Skt. 
vadhüfi- > WPah. bohuri ‘son’s wife’, Bg. Or. bahurt, EHi. bahuriya. It is 
rather, like Nep. buwdart ‘sows wife’, Ku. bwarî, Bg. bauhari, Ass. bohare 
'son's or younger brothers wife’ derived from Skt. vyaeaharika- ‘ female 
slave’. gw ‘corn’, beside Arm. Gy. gihu ‘wheat’, < Skt. gódhüma-,' in 
place of expected *khi/uluv, is unexplained. 

-th-: khul ‘dung’ < Skt. gütha-. 

-th-: probably in Rum. Gy. thar, tar f. ° back tooth’, Hung. Gy. thára pl 
(despite absence of aspiration in Gk. Gy. tar f., pl. taryá ‘ gums °’, Welsh Gy. taf f. 
‘jaw, gum’) < Pa. dathà- f. ‘large tooth’, Skt. Pkt. dàiha- ‘tusk’. pirt 
‘pot’ is from earlier pwhada- which occurs in Prakrit beside pidhara- ° pot. 
pan’, Pa. pithara-, Skt. pithara- n., -3- £19. kerav- ‘ to boil’, also with original 

1 For &knó ‘small’ (Miklomch's derivation of which, Beirüge, vir, 84, from Skt. wkend- 
‘hot, pungent ' Sampson, DGW, 1v, 366, rejects on the grounds of semantic difficulty) there is no 
record of kh. The necessary assumption of a MI *tikkhina- 18 not supported either by Pa. trkhna-., 
or Pa. Pkt. t&Ekha-, tinha-. But the conjunction ın Nepali of tnu (possib-y from this trnha-) with 
sanu ‘small’ in sénu-tsnu ‘small, petty’ gives some support to Miklosich's theory. 

Sampson’s derivation of phtkd ‘shoulder ' (DGW, 1v, 294, s.v.) frora Sat. prgfhá-, which would. 
have become أقدم*‎ (as Pal. Gy. prt ‘ back’ < prgté- : see ND, 380 a <3, s.v. pith), cannot be 
accepted. Like Ksh. phyok* ‘ shoulder ’ it is a -kk- extension of Skt. sph{y- ‘ buttock’ or sphyá- 
* a flat wooden instrument ', see ND, 406 b 11, s.v. philo. 

3 JGLS, 3rd Ser., YI, 1, 1927, 23. 

3 A. Q. Paspates, Etudes sur les Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de l Erypi-e Ottoman, 29, koich m. 

4 ND, 108 a 35, s.v. kokh. 

5 ND, 427 b 9, s.v. bahut. 

* 8. K. Chatterji, The origin and development of the Bengal languaje, 345. 

7 ND, 138 b 13, s.v. gaht. * ND, 146 b 24, s.v. guhu. ° ND, 310 a 41, s.v. daro. 

For unexplained interchange of thr and hd compare Skt. kriàára- ‘axe’, Pa. kuthari- 


(possibly m Snh. keneri ‘axe’, D. E. Hettiaratohi, The sndechnalies in Sinhalese, 6) beside 
Pkt. kuhada-, 81. kuháro, etc. 
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initial unvoiced plosive, has no form recorded in any dialect with initial aspirate 
kh-, but it appears, despite J. Bloch," to derive from Middle Indian kath- 
(Pa. kathats, Pkt. kadhat) beside Skt. kváthats ‘ seethes, boils ',* which is widely 
represented in Indo-Aryan: Sh. kayotki ‘to boil’, Ksh. kürun tr. ‘to boil’ 
(< kvathayats), Si. karhanu intr., karhanu tr., Mult. karhan ‘to boil, bubble’, 
Hi. kadhauli ‘ earthen vessel to boil milk in’ Guj. kadhvii tr. ‘ to boil’, Mar. 
kadhné ' to be boiled ’. 

-ph-: khuv- ‘to plait, weave’ < Skt. gupháti?: Pkt. gubhai, guhai, 
Hi. guhnà ‘to twist’. For kunt ° elbow’, again with original initial unvoiced 
plosive, no aspirate is recorded in any dialect, but it is difficult to separate it 
from Skt. kaphóni-, Pkt. kuhint- found widely in Indo-Aryan.“ 

An original intervocalic -h- appears to have had no effect on an initial 
plosive, voiced or unvoiced 5: but“ much’ < Skt. bahutva-n.* biav-‘ to marry’, 
Gk. Gy. biáv ‘ marriage’ > Skt. vivihayats, vivahá-." Germ. Gy. etc. pras- 
* to laugh at’, W. Gy. pas- < Skt. prahasati, Pa. Pkt. pahas- ; Germ. Hung. Gy. 
peryas ‘mocking’, W. Gy. paias (but Fin. Gy. pherjas-) < Skt. parihāsa- 
* jesting ’, cf. Pa. Pkt. parshas- ‘ to laugh at’. 

-bh-: The -A-, resulting from intervocalic -bh-, behaves like original -h- 
and so points to -bh- having become -h- earlier than -ph-. Even in Sanskrit, 
in certain special cases, -bh- had become -h- (e.g. grah- beside grabh-), while 
in Pali and the Asokan inscriptions -bh-, in the termination -ébhih > -éht, 
had already lost its occlusion.® 

bokh ‘ hunger’ < Skt. bubhuksa-. Rum. Gy. prinjan- ‘ to know, recognize’ 
< Skt. pratyabhijanatt, with the same metathesis as in Nep. pahicannu < Pkt. 
paccahianat.® 

-gh-: No example of a word with initial plosive and intervocalic -gh- is 
available: for phen ' sister’ is as well derivable from Skt. Pa. bhagent > Pkt. 
bhasni-, Pj. bhain, etc., as from Pkt. bahini-, Hi. bahin, etc. unless H. P. 
Patkanov’s spelling behn for Asiatic (Karači) Gypsy © indicates the existence 


1 LM, 305, a.v. kadhnd. 

3 Pischel, Bettrage zur Kennints der deutschen Zigeuner, 37, rightly rejects von Sowa’s deriva- 
tion from the ghar- in Skt. gharmá- ‘ hot’, ete., which ocours as a verb—jígharti, ghrnoti—only 
in the Dhàtupátha and does not survive elsewhere in Indo-Aryan. Sampson’s derivation from 
kér- ‘to do’ ig unacceptable on the score of meaning. 

3 DEW, rv, 172. 

4 ND, 108 a 17, s.v. kuhunut. 

5 Sampson, DGW, rv, 180, probably rightly connects rev f. ‘ hole’ with Skt. khan- (of. khéya- 
* to be dug, n. ditch ’) rather than gá&à- ‘ cave’, though the gender makes difficulty. H. Berger's 
theory (Indo-Iranian Journ., Ir, 1, 1959, 24) that it is a loan from Burushaski qam ‘ hole ’ (earlier 
*kham) is not very plausible. 

* ND, 427 b 16, s.v. bahud. 

7 ND, 438 b 18, a.v. bie. 

* Transactions of the Philological Society, 1037, 11. 

0 ND, 389 b 36, s.v. patcénnu. Miklosich, Mund., vin, 53, and Bloch, LM, 370, s.v. pasj, 
wrongly < pratijfa-. 

19 ND, 459 b 37, s.v. baini. 
11 JGLS, NS, rr, 4, 1909, 326. 
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of an earlier intervocalic -h-, but the spelling kthr ! for khir < ksirá- suggests 
that it does not. ` 

We may now consider whether any initial consonants other than poses 
were affected by an internal aspirate. 

Attention has previously been drawn * to the fact that European Gypsy 
had initial s- (instead of š) from Skt. $s- when there was an m-ternal aspirate : 
5196 ‘quick’ > Skt. Sighrd-; sdnó ‘small, slender’ < Skt. élaksnd-, Pkt. 
sanha-; sun- ‘to smell’ > *Sunkh- in Khowar and Kalashs funkh- ‘to smell’ 
(ef. Skt. Dhaàtup. Hnghatt and perhaps Snkhantka- ‘ mucus’); sovel ‘ curse” 
< Skt. éapátha-. 

šukö ° dry, thin’ is < earlier *fukka-, attested in Pkt. sukka- and in many 
Indo-Aryan languages 3 : it is not from Pkt. sukkha-. Sinze suská- was con- 
ceived as the past participle of sdsyats (*Sus{a-, though su-viving in Kalasha 
gusta and Kati štu, is not recorded in Sanskrit), the -kk&- of Pkt. sukkha- 
was replaced by -kk- of other past participles of the typa mukka-. The loss 
of aspiration in stk- ‘to teach, show’ (nowhere recorded as *stkh-) is not 
explained ; but since the aspiration of internal -kkh- was nct transferred to an 
initial plosive (as in dukh, etc., above), the s- (paralleled in Shina stc-, not 
*4c(h)-) is not due to derivation from Skt. éíksate, desiderative of saknott, 
but from stksati, desiderative of sáhaté or saghnóti. It seems impossible to 
separate šulav- ‘to sweep’ (in all dialects with &-) from the other Indo-Aryan 
words such as Hi. sohnà ‘to weed’, etc., < Skt. sédhdyatr*: but in face of 
the transference of aspiration from -dh- in vidhdva- > ,تافام‎ why š, not s? 
W. Gy. sut ‘ vinegar’ (< Skt. $uktá-) with s-, although thare is no subsequent 
aspirate, is isolated, since all the other European dialects aave &-. 

To the remaining initial consonante—m, n, r, 1—there does not appear to 
have been any transference of internal aspiration generaly in the European 
dialects. 

m-: maskal ‘in the midst’, Rum. Hung. Gy. maškar ‘ middle’ (cf. As, Gy. 
manj ‘ middle’) < Skt. mádhya-, Pkt. majjha-. mathé ° fish’ < Skt. mátsya-, 
Pkt. maccha-. mol ‘ wine, spirits’, despite Arm. Gy. mal ‘brandy, wine’ 
< Skt. mddhu-, is probably a loan from Persian mul ‘ wire’. 

No transference is to be expected in mt ‘ mouth’ < Skt. mükha- ; makht 
‘fly’ > Skt. mdksa-; mdzav- ‘to stain’ < Skt. mráksatt. 

n-: No transference is expected in nat ‘nail’ > Skt. nathá-, or in Gk. Gy. 
nildy (W. Gy. lila?) ‘ summer’ < Skt. nidãghá-. Rum. Gy. etc. nikl- * to go 
out, take out’, Arm. Gy. nakl- > Skt. nizkdlayati, represents MI ntkkal-, 
Pkt. ntkkalai 5 with regular development of unexploded final -s + initial k- 
as -kk-, not -kkh-. 

r-: No transference is expected in rakh- ‘ to take care cf’ < Skt. ráksati ; 
rukh ‘tree’ > Skt. urksd-, Pkt. rukkha-. 

l: No transference took place in Span. Szand. Fin. Eng. Gy. laé- ‘ to find’ 


1 1b., 328. 2 The position of Romani in Indo-Aryan, 20. 3 ND, 611 b 35, s.v. suko. 
4 ND, 624 a 30, s.v. sohornu. 5 ND, 343 a 6, s.v. nikalnu. 
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< *lath- < lajjh- in Pkt. laghai ‘is taken’, Pj. lajjhina ‘to be obtained’, 
which replaced. labbhai (< Skt. labhyáte) : laddha- (see below) after the type 
dajjha (< Skt. dahyáte) : daddha- (< Skt. dagdhd-). lim ‘ mucus’ < Skt. 
&lesmán-, Pkt. sslimha- etc.! 

No transference is expected in ll ‘letter’ < Skt, likhitd- ; lolo ‘red’, 
Pal. Gy. lúhră < Skt. lohita-; Germ. Gy, eto. loko ‘ ‘light’ < ا‎ Skt. 
laghi- ; Hung. Gy. ete. likh ‘ nit’ < Skt. liked. 

But Welsh Gypsy has three words—]at- ‘ to find ’, Jk, Jokõ—with voiceless 
initial [- which Sampson ? attributes to مي‎ of a medial aspiration. 
Of these, in only [at- ‘ to find’, < *lath- < the past participle in Pkt. laddha- 
(< Skt. labdhá-) and in Guj. ladhvü ‘to be found ’,? was there an internal 
aspirate group which generally affected an initial consonant; and if | is < lh, 
the transference of aspiration occurred after the devoicing of -(d)dA-. It would 
appear therefore that the transference of aspiration in this case, as also in 
lth > likh and [oko > *lahu-kka- is a recent phenomenon confined to Welsh 
Gypsy and perhaps assisted by the existence of a voiceless } (U) in Welsh itself. 
That there is not a voiceless |- in Ul < lskhstá- and lolo < lohtta- is perhaps 
due to an assimilation of [- to the following voiced |. In Wai ‘summer’ 
< nidaghd-, the l- is due to a recent assimilation from nilat. 

To sum up: a transference of aspiration took pae in-European Gypsy 
in the following conditions : 

1. When the initial consonant was g, J, d, b (v), &, p. 

2. When the internal consonant or consonant-group was ggh, hgh, hkh 
(> ngh), jjh, cch (2), ddh, th (> rh), ddh, ndh, th and dh (> lh), bbh, mbh, ph 
(> bh, vh). 

It did not take place when the internal consonants were kkh, cch (?), kh 
and gh (> h), bh (> h), rh (?). 

Analysis of the words in which transference of aspiration is found : 


g+ndh: khand b (v) + ddh: phurd 
bbh: — khabni ndh: phand- 
th: khul dh:  phwh 
ph: — khuv- § + ggh: sig 
j+ hgh: Chay hgh: sup 
bbh: hitb nh: sdnö 
mbh: cham th: sovel 
nh: Chon p tech: phué- 
d + ph: thu |: 
ddh:  thud, thado 
bbh: — thab- 
th: thar 
1 ND, 620 b 25, s.v. sep. 
3 DGW, 1, 14. 


* Connexion with either Skt. raks- or laks- (as set out by Sampson, DGW, rv, 204) is highly 
improbable; but it is possible that Hung. Gy. alakh- ‘ to find ’ was due to contamination between 
(a)raká- ‘to keep’ and *lath- or *ladh- ‘ to find’. 
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Except for two special cases, the exchange of aspiration took place only 
between a voiced initial plosive and a voiced internal espirate. The change 
of §- to s- in the presence of a voiced internal aspirate may belong to the same 
period, for it must have taken place before gh > kh (sigo < fighrá-). But the 
case of phuč- < *pu&h-, which does not fit into the system and is contradicted 
by the retention of the internal aspirate in the case af tke other voiceless 
group, -kkh- (as in dukh < dukkha-, pakh < pakkha-, 2tc.). may have been 


independent and later. 


Abbreviations 
Gypsy dialects Other languages 
Arm, = Armenian Ass. = Aszemese 
As. Asiatic Bg. Beagah 
Boh. Bohemian Guj. Gujarati 
Bulg. Bulgarian Hi. Hindi 
Eng. English Ksh. Keshmiri 
Eur. European ' Ku. Kumacni 
Fin. Finnish Lah. Lahnda 
Germ. German Mar. Merachi 
Gk. Greek MI. Midde Indo-Aryan 
Gy. Gypsy Mult. Multeni 
Hung. Hungarian Or. Oriya 
It. Italian Pa. Padi 
Pal. Palestinian or Nuri Pj. Panjabi 
Rum. Rumanian Pkt. Prakrit 
Scand. Scandinavian Sh. Shins. 
Span. Spanish Si. Sidi 
W. Welsh Snh. Sinhzlese 
WPah. West Pahari 
DGW J. Sampson, The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales. 
JGLS Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society: New Series (NS). 
LM Jules Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe. 
MBh. Mahabharata. 
Beträge F. X. von Miklosich, Beträge zur Eenninss der Zigeuner- 
mundarten. 
Mund. F. X. von Miklosich, Über die M-indarten der Zigeuner 
Europas. 
ND R. L. Turner, A comparative and etymclegical dictionary of 
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AN ANALYSIS OF NAMBUDIRI RGVEDIC RECITATION 
AND THE NATURE OF THE VEDIC ACCENT 


By J. E. B. Gray 


qur qf PR 355953 | 
ward mha fama quer FFT Hl 


HE following description of Nambudiri Rgvedic recitation was made 
possible by Mr. J. F. Staal who very kindly lent the recordings he had 
taken in Kerala in 1957. Mr. Staal has already written on the Nambudiris 
in general as well as on their chanting in a publication ! to which the reader is 
referred for a very full account beyond the scope of the present pages. Apart 
from treating the samhità recitation in somewhat greater detail, an attempt 
will be made below to amplify some of the conclusions hinted at in a previous 
article with regard to the nature of the Vedic accent.” 

Any account of Nambudiri Vedic chanting is forced to recognize minute 
variations in pitch which are frequently too fine for the Western ear to 
appreciate with ease. These subtle distinctions are nevertheless all-important, 
since upon them depends, in the accurate transmission of the Rgvedic text, 
the correct incidence of its original accents. To achieve this aim, a simple 
three-tonal pattern, like that chanted by other Rgvedis of southern India, 
would have been sufficient for those who use a Dravidian speech. Yet it is 
a matter of considerable doubt whether such a simple system could ever have 
formed a basis for the recitation so ingeniously graced by the lute-throated 
Nambudiri. 

An analysis may begin with a description of the simpler style used for 
reciting the samhité, pada, and krama texts, though some account will have 
to be taken later of the more elaborate style in which pada and krama may 
also be recited and which is used for the jatà and rathà vikrtis. Even the simple 
style is characterized by a tremolo effect on most long vowels, generally carried 
out within a compass of a fourth, although variations are found in the intervals 
used by different reciters.? To adopt a stave notation in order to illustrate 


1 Copies of the original recordings are deposited at the Universities of Leiden and Utrecht. 
The material investigated in 1-23 of this article is covered by the following references to the 
catalogue Compiled by Mr. Staal (A catalogue of Veda recitation and Indian music; recorded in 
South India, ApribJuly 1957): vr (1-5, 11); xiv (2, 6); xvx (3). In the later sections 
(26 onwards), additional material has been taken into account (Nambudiri Taittirfyaka) : 
vi (10, 12); x (1, 2); xiv (1-8); xvu (1). In addition (for 29): x (3); xrx (1); xxr (16). 

The publication referred to is Nambudiri Veda recitation, to be published shortly in the 
series ‘ Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae ’. 

* ' An analysis of Rgvedio recitation’, BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1959, 86-04, which had already 
appeared before the present analysis was undertaken. 

3 The majonty chanted a minor third below mid-tone (with occasional drops to a major 
third below) and a minor to a amall major second above mid-tone. One reciter extended the 
compass to & fifth throughout. 
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these chants would suggest a limitation which does not exst. Instead, signs 
are given which reflect the relationship between the tcnes without stating 
precisely the intervals. 

1. In setting out the correlation between tone and accent, the relationship 
between anudatta, udatta, and svarita is found to be modified by contexts 
involving vowel length,’ double consonants (or consonans groups, referred to 
henceforth as CC *), hiatus, aspiration, and the relative position of anudatta 
to a preceding svarita or udatta. 

The chant is carried out on three tones with an ad-itional pitch, heard 
on grace notes only, a minor or a major second below mid-tone. In a line 
(ignoring grace notes for a moment), all anud&ttas are low-tone (or rising 
low-to-mid-tone) ; long udáttas and pracayas are mid-tone (or falling high- 
to-mid-tone in the case of the latter); long svaritas are mid-tone; short 
udattas and pracayas are both mid- and high-tone, while all short svaritas 
are high-tone. Wherever a long vowel is followed by CC/hiatus (regardless 
of the accents which may be involved), a momentary high pitch is reached at 
the end of the vowel. This occurs also in the case of an open long svarita 
vowel where the next syllable is either anudatta or a short final in the line. 
The short udatta is evenly high-tone before long svarites or udattas, as well 
as before all anudáttas. Where preceded by hiatus/aspirate consonant, the 
short udatta is mid-tone before the contexts just mentiensd. It is also mid- 
tone before short svarita, although occasionally a risinz mid-to-high- or an 
even high-tone is heard. Apart from this, all pracayes after a svarita are 
high-tone, but the high-tone drops to mid-tone (i) witk a glide on the first 
long pracaya to follow svarita, (ii) with a break after th» first hiatus/aspirate 
consonant to follow svarita. The latter context includes junctions involving 


1 Where a short vowel is followed by a nasal/(liquid ? see p. 54, n.3 ) plus consonant/ 
semivowel, it is accounted a long vowel, but not where a consonant group follows the nasal, etc. 

4 The combination -rh- does nob count as CC after a long vowel, though it has the effect of 
lengthening the syllable (e.g. bārh- is fractionally short of 3 unite, see LJ), as also -hn- through the 
insertion of svarabhakti. Such incidental features will not be indicated in the signs. 

The equation : CC = hiatus, could not be argued from the Rkprati=tEhya on the basis of time, 
where, in 1, 334, draghiyass (svarabhakth) strdhamaira / tare ca ‘tae longer (svarabhakti) is 
half a mütrü, as also the others (i.e. consonants)’. By n, 8-4, sva~ntaram tu vivritih / sû và 
svarabhakistala ‘ the interval between the vowels is called vivrtti (hiatus) and it has optionally 
the length of a svarabhakti’. If Uvate is correct, this should be inte=preted to mean a quarter 
mátrà (the shorter svarabhakti length) between two short vowels, half a mátr& between a long 
and a short vowel, and three-quarters of a mitra hetween two long vowels. Nothing, however, 
is stated about hiatus in the chapter on metre (xvm), which might mcre readily solve the present 
question. In the previous article on Rgveda recitation, pp. 86-94, © was noted (p. 89, 6) that 
high-to-low-tone anudattas were particularly clear in contexts involzirg a long vowel followed 
by two plosives. In fact, both informants (B and C) illustrated the tendency to dwell on a long 
vowel followed by & consonant group. (The references in the article referred to which were given 
for the Rkpr. related to verse numbers. The edition used for the preemt is that of M. D. Sástri : 
The Rgveda Pratisikhya with the commentary of Uvaja, Vol. rt, Alla abad, 1931. The previous 
references of m1, 2-8, 11-13, 18, and vr, 16, would then read ır, +t, 19-22, 32, and vI, 55, 
respectively.) 
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-h C- and, occasionally, -sibilant C-. Where, in a series of short udattas, high- 
tone has been gained initially, a break to mid-tone may be heard after the same 
junctions. In all contexts involving the substitution of a mid-tone for a normal 
high-tone, the presence of a palatal was found to prevent the change. On the 
other hand, the combinations Ch plus nasal/-r did not prevent the change. 

2. Such, in brief, are the essential features as they appear in recitation. 
This is not to say that they are taught in this manner. An example will make 
this clear. A Nambudiri, while teaching his pupil, was careful to recite the 
first syllable of bhrátà, in the phrase trítyo bhrata, with a glide from high-to- 
mid-tone? (momentary high pitch having been reached at the end of the 
preceding long anudatta before CC, ie. bhr-). The same Nambudiri, while 
reciting the verse straight through on another occasion, used the mid-tone only 
for the syllable bhrä-, thus giving an indication that the effect of the aspirate 
consonant on the tone is not consciously felt by the reciter. 

The more detailed distribution of the tones is given below (the number 
placed after each sign indicates the time units, see 19). 

3. Z (1) and سس‎ (2): 

Anudattas on all short vowels. The two-unit sign is used to indicate short 
anudattas before CC/hiatus. Reference should be made to the proviso con- 
tained in 19 with regard to the interpretation of this sign in terms of length. 
Where an aspirate is involved, e.g. in a context such as brahmd, the tone of 
the anudatta is frequently lower than normal low-tone. In relation to jihva- 
miiliya and upadhmaniya, see 6. 

4. — (1) and — (2): 

(a) Udáttas on short vowels (i) followed by short svarita or (ii) preceded by 
hiatus/aspirate consonant, but (iii) where the udatta is separated from the 
svarita by a semivowel or nasal, a swift upward glide to high-tone may be 
heard on the udatta. For series of udattas, see 18. For final short udattas, 
see 13 (c). 

(b) Pracayas on short vowels following (i) the first long pracaya to follow a 
svarita or (i) hiatus/aspirate consonant. For series of pracayas initial in 
the line, sarvanudattas, see 17. For final short pracayas, see 13 (c) and 16. 

5. = (1) and — (2): 

(a) Udattas on short vowels followed by (i) long svaritas or (ii) long udattas 
or (iii) anudattas, but a short udátta is mid-tone (iv) frequently where preceded 
and followed by anudattas if semivowel junctions appear or (v) where 4 (a, ii) 
applies. 

(b) Svaritas on short vowels. For final short svaritas, see 10 (c). 

(c) Pracayas on short vowels after svarita (i) provided that contexts 4 (b, i 


1 Where a lower tone might be expected on & vowel introduced by (C)Ch-, the alteration 
did not always take place if the consonant was palatal, e.g.: ech- or Chy-. 

* For the sake of brevity, any tonal pattern (Nambudiri Revedic) which begins with a high- 
tone will be referred to as high-tone. The two passages referred to in this paragraph are found 
in: Staal, xrv (6) and vi (2). 
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and ii) have not intervened, but (ii) despite the intervention of an aspirate 
if short pracayas following the last svarita in the line are involved. Certainly, 
the pracaya separated from an immediately preceding long svarita by a single 
aspirate consonant is always high-tone. If this were not so, the quality of 
pracaya, pracayadharma, would not show. An additiona’ feature in this 
connexion appears in 14. 

6. Zz (2) and 7 (2): 
Anudattas on open long vowels (first sign only). The second sign represents 
the swift rise to high-tone heard on a short anudatta where it is closed by 
jihvamiliya or upadhmaniya. Otherwise, a short anudatta vowel closed by 
visarga is low-tone, represented by the second sign in 3. 

7. A (4): 
Anudattas on long vowels before CC/hiatus.! 

8. AA (2) and عم‎ (2): 
(a) Udattas on open long vowels (first sign only). The second sign represents 
an open long udatta where followed by a short svarita, see 21. For final long 
udattas, see 15. 
(b) Svaritas on open long vowels followed by a pracaya (first sign only). For 
final long svaritas, see 11. 
(c) Pracayas on open long vowels (first sign only) where separated from a 
svarita (i) by hiatus or (ii), if the svarita is short, by a single or compound 
aspirate consonant (no examples occurred of an open long pracaya separated 
from a long svarita by a compound aspirate consonant). Otherwise, the first 
sign represents any open long pracaya to occur after the first long pracaya 
in a series. For final long pracayas, see 15 and 16. 
(a) Udattas on long vowels followed by a nasal plus ccns»nant/semivowel. 
(b) Pracayas in the same context. 
(c) Sarvanudattas (see 17) on long vowels. They are thus distinguished from 
long ud&ttas.? 

10. AAD (3) and AXCZ(4) : 
(a) Svaritas on open long vowels before anud&tta/final short pracaya (first 
sign only). 
(b) Svaritas on long vowels before CC/hiatus (second sign only). 
(c) Final short svaritas (second sign only). 

11. ARDY (4): 
Final long svaritas. 

12. = (2) and SAR (4) : 








1 Where the anudátta consists of a long vowel plus visarga, four rapid swings between low- 
and mid-tone, the last reaching high-tone, are used instead (4 unita). Only one example occurred 
in the passages recited. 

f The available contexte do not relate what happens in the osse 07 a sazvànudatta (or pracaya 
initial in the line, see BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, p. 87, n. 2) occurring before & nasal plus consonant/ 
semivowel. Presumably, more swings are heard. 
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An open long pracaya (i) introduced by a single or compound non-aspirate 
consonant and immediately following svarita or subsequent (short) high-tone 
pracayas (no examples occurred of an open long pracaya separated from a long 
svarita by a single aspirate consonant), but (ii) introduced by an aspirate 
consonant (as well as by a single or compound non-aspirate consonant) immedi- 
ately following the last svarita in a line or subsequent (short) high-tone pracayas 
(no examples occurred of an open long pracaya introduced by a compound 
aspirate consonant), The second sign represents the context of the long pracaya 
where a nasal plus consonant follows. 

18. AALS (6): 
(a) Udattas on long vowels followed by CC/hiatus. A following short svarita 
remains high-tone. 
(b) Pracayas in the same context, unless immediately following an open svarita 
(see 14). A following pracaya is never high-tone. 
(c) Final short udáttas and final short post-pracaya pracayas. 

M, T7 (6) and AT (8): 
Pracayas on long vowels before CC/histus where separated by a single consonant 
(i) from a long svarita or (ii) from a short svarita if the latter is preceded by 
a short udátta. Occasionally the descent from high-to-mid-tone is not heard, 
particularly after long svarita (or short svarita before an aspirate consonant), 
which is the reason for the second sign. The tonal pattern is quite unmistakable 
from that of 13. The purpose in all cases is to prevent the syllables from being 
heard as an uninterrupted run of udattas, since an open svarita, if short and 
preceded by a short udatta, is indistinguishable from a high-tone short open 
udátta, while if long, is indistinguishable from a mid-tone long open udatta. 
Where the long svarita is close, no difficulty arises. Closed short svaritas, 
where preceded by short udáttas, present a problem, but see 23. For short 
svaritas (open or closed) preceded by open long udáttas, see 21. 

15. ART): 
Final long udattas and final long post-pracaya pracayas. 

16. NA 7 (4) and ARAL (8): 
Final short and long post-svarita pracayas respectively. There is some very 
slight evidence that, in Trichur style (see 23), sign 13 represents the tonal 
pattern of final short post-svarita pracaya. It is possible that some very 
minute differences may exist in the treatment of finals in samhita recitation. 
among the various schools (cf. p. 507, n. 1). 

17. The tones of sarvanudattas, or pracayas initial in the line, present 
a pattern similar to that which would be obtained by regarding as ‘ udatta’ 
all sarvanudattas except the first and the last (but see 9 (c)). The tones of a 
succession of pracayas medially and finally in the line may be determined as 
follows: initial high-tone gained immediately after svarita (modified by con- 
texts 4 (b, ii) and D (c, ii)) continues over short pracayas as far as contexts 
4 (b, i and ii). Where a long pracaya occurs, contexts 8 (c), 12, or 13 (b) may 
apply, as well as 14 if the long pracaya itself immediately follows svarita. 
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All subsequent pracayas are mid-tone, while final pracayzs are according to 
13 (c), 15, or 16. 

18. TEe tones of a succession of ud&ttas may be determined as follows: 
after an initial high-tone is gained (on a short udatta after anudatta unless 
hiatus/aspirate intervenes), any remaining short udattas aze high-tone except 
for a penultimate udatta before long svarita, or a final udétta before short 
svarita. Theoretically, this is probably not the correct way :n which to view 
the matter, since the udatta is chiefly determined by the following syllable 
as far as tonal pattern is concerned, but rules are difficult to formulate accurately 
in the absence of a sufficient number of examples. A short udatta is always 
high-tone before a long svarita, a long udatta, or any anud&zta (again providing 
that hiatus/aspirate consonant does not introduce the short udatta). Initially 
in the line, a short udatta is high-tone if a long vowel follows ; mid-tone if 
a short vowel follows. All short udattas before a shor; svarita are mid-tone 
(unless certain semivowel junctions are involved). All lorg udattas are mid- 
tone, and the long udatta before a short svarita shows a slight rising tone. 

19. Time! is indicated in the transcription of the axamples, since an 
approximate gauge to syllabic length may be represented m integers. Although 
the time allotted to a closed short vowel (2 units) is an alarming exaggeration 
in so far as the signs are intended to represent tonai patterns on vowels,? 
yet such anomalies are inherent in most methods of transcription. The very 
strict sense of tempo practised by the Nambudiris makes feasible such divisions 
which in other contexts might simplify much significanze. 

lunit: CV-C, all accents. 

2 units: CVO-C/CV (V), all accents ; 

CV-C, ud&ttas and pracayas ; 
Final syllables : 
CV./CVC., svaritas. 

3 units: CV 1 ?/nasals-C/CV-C, svaritas followed Ey anudattas. 

1 The following paragraph deals with syllables in terms of metric length (while the signs 
in 3-16 attempt to indicate tonal patterns on the vowels as well ss indicating metric length). 
It would be pointless to attempt to compare these time divisicns with what is said in 
Rkpratsakhya, 1, on the relative lengths of vowels and consonants (whioh is also a reason for not 
taking what is said concerning hiatus too literally). The portiors relazive to metre (Rkpr., 
xvin, 37-44, in particular) are of little help in the present context. 

2 At least, the sign has been tapered ! The impression is that the hintxe between short vowels 
is longer (lj units) than that between long and short/long vowels (1 unit), but this feature is 
not represented in the illustrations at the end of the article (examples 1-3) where the signs are 
evenly spaced. In this respect, Nambudiri practice is more closely allied to what is said in the 
Tribhásyaraina on Taittiriyaprütióakhya, xxu, 13, than with Uvata'e remarks (see p. 500, n. 2). 

Accourt has nob been taken of kampa, but examples of ekakampa show two intense swings 
from low-to-mid-tone (4 units). The dvikampa is & prolongation of sign 9 (12 unita) with & swing 
touching low-tone in the middle. There was no example of trikampa (where CC follows) which, 
presumably, would be interminable. 

3 Normally, the combination of a short vowel with a nasal plus consonant functions aa a long 
vowel (cf. p. 499, n. 3), while a short svarita vowel with -r- plus consonsn; functions as any other 
CVO-C syllable before anud&tta (Le. 5, second sign). Nevertheless, ar. example ocourred where the 
syllable ácim- in ... é&imaglim was treated as 09-0 before anudatta. No other examples of 
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4 units: CV~nasals-C, all accents ; 

CVC-C/CV (V), anudattas and svaritas ; 
Final syllables : 

CV./CVO., udattas and pracayas ; 

CV nasal./CV., svaritas. 

6 units: OVC-C/CV (V), ud&ttas and pracayas. 

8 units: Final syllables : 

CV./(CVC.)/CV nasal., udáttas and pracayas. 

20. Stress. 

The recitations give the impression of being carried out with a nearly 
even intensity. Such differences as may be noted appear on the high point 
of an anudatta which reaches high-tone, on visarga final in the line, and, 
rather less apparent, on any high-tone preceding vivrtti and on the high-tone 
pracaya following long svarita, in all of which cases an increase in intensity 
is found. Considerable breath is expended on anud&ttas of the type ChV- or 
CVh-, giving an impression of greater emphasis, as well as, though again rather 
less apparent, on CV- plus visarga. Particular intensity is noticed on a final 
ChY (nasal). 

21. A distinction which is not always easy to hear arises between the 
two contexta : CVCVCVCY and CVCVCVCY. The distinction lies in the circum- 
stance that a long svarita (open) drops in pitch (i.e. retains the last downward 
swing) before a pracaya. The long udatta, however, runs straight into a short 
svarita from mid-tone (i.e. the last downward swing of the udatta is curtailed, 
see 8 (a), end). There also results a minimal time difference in the distribution 
of units between CVCV and CVCY, the udatta being fractionally shorter than 
normal. 

22. Pronunciation. 

Although the present topic may not appear entirely relevant in an inquiry 
into the nature of accent, the peculiarities of Nambudiri pronunciation of Vedic 
should not be completely overlooked. It has already been observed that palatals 
exercise an effect on pitch (see 1, end).1 In the case of palatals, even the most 
cursory analysis reveals the considerable difficulties experienced by Nambudiris 
when faced with -ry- and -tr- in various contexts. First, however, it is to be 
noted that -t- does not become a definite lateral before a plosive (which is the 
normal Nambudiri pronunciation of -t- in this context as well as finally) if 


-l- in this position were found. Possibly there is a palatal element in the -l- in such positions. 
Where this occurs (e.g. in a context such as y Vt-C), there is invariably an abrupt glide upwards 
in pitch towards umplosion. This feature may have caused the present anomaly by making 
the syllable behave as cv-c (agn 10) instead of coec {second sign 5). Since the evidence of 
-r- in such contexta is also uncertain, the problem must remain open. 

1 of. also the preceding footnote. Mr. Staal has pointed out the chief features, namely, the 
pronunciation of -t- as -1- before a voiceless plomve (other than -t- itself) and finally in the line, 
as well as the difference between the Nambudiri visarga final in the line (akin to the ach-laui) 
and the -ak* type current further north. The latter 1s an important, though well-known, feature. 
In connexion with ‘ breathings’, it is worth emphasizing that the Nambudiris are meticulous 
in awarding Ch- ita proper value. 
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the syllable is introduced by a palatal, or, more accuratzly, is y-V-t-plosive. 
A palatal glide on to the -t- is heard, but the nature of sha -t- is difficult to 
determine. A similar sourid is heard for the -r- in samanzktv-aryamà, but the 
-t- in this word, as well as in vyaktdm, appears as a rolled alveolar. Examples 
of the lateral release of -t- occur in barhatath and hnam ket»r u-, and of alveolar 
-r- in hotur hotuh. 

Along with this may be taken the tendency to palatalize -r- in the context 
-ry-, but where the syllable is introduced by a palatal, the -r- becomes a velar 
stop, so that $aryam is pronounced ‘ sagyam’. Where -tr- is involved, in the 
syllables -dhir-, -bhtr-, and -itr- in puramdhir mahyam, naptrbhir modamanau, 
and adir mata, they axe heard as ‘dhyam’, ‘bhyam’. and 't(or d)yam’. 
On the other hand, the syllables involving -bAir- and -tir- in tantibhir vyasema, 
dsaktir vyajyate, and adttir dyaur / jatam / janstvam are proncunced as ‘ bhyag’, 
' tyag °, and ‘ dyag’ respectively. 

Possibly connected with these tendencies is an interss;ing feature noted 
in a recitation of pada and krama in the elaborate style (Trichur, see 23). 
From the contexts available, a velar occlusion was apparent between the 
termination of the final vowel and the initiation of the nasal in the words 
qurohstam, hotaram, and ratnadhatamam where these occcrred finally or before 
consonants (the third was not found in the latter context). The same occlusion 
was absent where these words occurred before a vowel, end also absent in 
rivijam and devam finally or before a vowel ithe words n-tv being found before 
a consonant). The occlusion in question was not the fu -Lodied ghum of the 
Vajasaneyis (on anusvàra before s-/h-) nor that of the Taittiriyakas before 
-s, but bore some resemblance to the Taittiriyaka anusvara before §- in so far 
as the two are comparable for strength. It would be tempting to regard this 
unconscious feature as a possible origin for ghum, partic:larly in view of the 
fact that its occurrence is preceded in the word by aspiration and t/r, but 
such a theory would be opposed by the generally accepted view that the Vaja- 
saneyis had & northern origin. It might also be opposed on the basis of accent, 
since the contexte which display the feature are post-svarita pracaya, whereas 
those which do not are either anudatta, udàtta, or svarita. The ghum might 
therefore be a conscious effort on the part of the reciter, though this is highly 
unlikely, since another exponent of Trichur style does not produce it. In 
conclusion, the elucidation of this question, as well as of some of the other 
points in this paragraph, is at present somewhat obscure and is therefore 
probably best left to the care of the phonetician. 

23. Little could be said on the subject of the ‘elaborate style’ which 
an example does not make more clear. From Ex. 4 the Jiferences are seen to 
lie in the svarita (-prs-), the pracaya (-stho),+ and consequently the final post- 
pracaya pracaya (-sya), which one might expect to be the same as the final 

1 Jt may be presumed, therefore, that this difference runs through the long udátta and svarita 


as well The passages in Ex. 4 are the only examples available. The two most important 
Nambudiri Vedic centres are at Trichur and Tirun&và&ya. 
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uditta (-ta-)1 respectively in the two styles. From Ex. 5, the similarity. of 
the long udatta and the long svarita is apparent. It would be difficult to draw 
conclusions as to what factor provided the original purpose of this type of 
recitation. The difference in ‘ colouring’ between the relationships of the short 
uditta, its svarita, and following pracaya, even though the important notes 
remain the same in the two styles, suggests in some measure that such recitation 
enables the chanter of ‘ simple’ samhita to achieve, admittedly unconsciously, 
a minutely tempered relationship between one accent and the next. It is 
difficult to believe that such complex recitations should have come about 
for the mere desire to be complicated (and, no doubt, beautiful), though such 
tendencies are not unknown. One may take, for example, the single emphatic 
note struck for the post-svarita short pracaya in Ex. 5 (ma-), as against the 
graces of the short svarita (rising in Tirunavaya, rising-falling in Trichur), 
and compare what would be the probable effect in swift recitation with what is 
said in 20 concerning stress (cf. also 14). 

24. Southern Rgvedic chanting other than Nambudiri. 

The Rgvedic chanting which was described in BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1959, 86-94, 
is found also in the south of India. The extracts given in Ex. 6 were recited by 
two Rgvedic Brahmans, one from North Kannada and one from South 
Kannada.? The chanting agrees very closely with that previously described. 
The reciters chant in unison, and, as far as analysis was possible, the occasional 
dissonances occur in those contexta where alight differences were evident between 
the recitations of B and C (see p. 91), i.e. on the long svarita. The gradual rise 
in piteh (by clearly defined steps of minor seconds) throughout the passage 
reoited was again a particular feature. In the present instance the rise was 
& whole fifth, owing probably to the studied nature in which it was made, but 
the previous reciters showed a lesser and more even rise (see p. 88, n. 2). 

The chief cause of difficulty encountered by the two reciters lay in the 
attempt, frequently unsuccessful to embark upon any syllable at the same 
time. This difficulty is inherent in such chanting, since, unlike all other kinds 
of Vedic recitation, it does not display an even tempo. Nambudiris, the Rgvedis 
described in 25, Taittiriyakas, or Vajasaneyis, all are capable of reciting in 
a group in perfect time and, though not necessarily, in unison.’ In this disregard 


* The Nambudiris treat the final syllable of the prior member of a compound occurring 
after the non-Vedio i# (the parigrahas in the vikrtis) as if it were a final syllable in the line (as 
algo a compound occurring in pada recitation). 

* Indebtedness to Dr. A. A. Bake is acknowledged for this recording (as well as for those in 
Exx. 10 and 12) which was made in 1956 in Kathmandu at the time of the coronation. The 
recording given in Ex. 12 was also made from Brahmans who had come to Nepal to officiate at 
the ceremony. The reciter of Ex. 10 was a native of Nepal. 

* A Brahman must put considerable effort into reciting. The result of such concentration 
upon what he himself is doing renders him tolerably insensitive to the performances of his fellow 
reoiters, and the requirements of the Sikea are not always evident: of. ‘ sweetness, clarity of the 
syllables, divisions of the words, proper accenting, precision, and aptitude for tempo—such are 
the qualities that pertain to recitation’ (Papiniyadiked, 33 ; Sikgasamuccaya, Benares, 1893, 
p. 381). 
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for tempo, the Rgvedic chanting is the most closely allied to ordinary speech. 
Only very occasionally does a reciter give a suggestion that he is aware of 
timing ; a recently acquired chanting of Rgveda, 1, 1, hinted at this, although 
the tonal pattern was again identical with those previously described. This 
recitation came from Nagpur, whereas at Benares the tradition is purely 
Maharastrian, so that the picture is now filled in for this type of chanting as 
being spread throughout India. 

25. With regard to the manner of chanting practised by the other Rgvedis 
of southern India, the reader is again referred to Mr. Staal’s monograph. In all 
such recitations, the monotonous regularity of anudátta low-, udatta and 
pracaya mid-, and svarita high-tone (all even notes at inte-vals of seconds) is 
relieved only by the occasional sarvanudatta a fourth below mid-tone and 
by the break in the long svarita whereby half (or rather more) the note is sung 
mid-tone and the remainder high-tone. This chanting, as a type, has been well 
known for some time, chiefly through Taittiriyaka sources, and an illustration 
is given in Ex. 7. 

26. The Taittiriyakas. 

The Taittiriyaka chanting of Aiyyar Brahmans is probab_y the most familiar 
of all to students of Veda. The chief features are the same as those outlined 
in the previous paragraph, although in view of what has been said earlier 
concerning the role of CC, reference should be made to the hitherto unrecognized 
fact that the Taittiriyakas ‘break’ the long svarita only before compound 
consonants (not before hiatus) and finally in the line (or half-line). All other 
svaritas are even high-tone. Timing is rigid, with the resul; that Taittiriyakas 
can recite impressively in a group. There is always an impression of immense 
vigour in their performance, but this is not because they ‘ put more into ’ their 
chanting than other Brahmans, but because the simple and strictly musical 
framework intensifies the effect. The mid-tone is constant, but in the Purusa- 
stikta, for instance, it moves up a major second on dharmdni ‘verse 18), the other 
notes being transposed, and the remainder of the verse ithe last in the hymn) 
is sung on the new notes. How widespread this feature is in Taittiriyaka 
chanting, the available information does not relate, but it has been observed 
to occur in the last verses (verse 11, second line) of the Mahanarayana hymn 
as well The feature is a reflection, although a strictly musical one, of the 
(non-Nambudiri) Rgvedic chanting and adds a further vin; of panache to the 
almost aggressive style of the Taittiriyaka. The sarvanud&ztas (a fourth below 
mid-tone) may rise to low-tone on long vowels (or be broken before CC), thus 
giving to a hymn replete with sarvanudattas, such as the Mahdndrdyana, 
& quite pleasing effect. 

The only other type of Taittiriyaka recitation known is that of the 
Nambudiris. The style is quite different from what has just been described, 
giving the impression of greater elaboration. On the other hand, it is simpler 
than that of the Nambudiri Rgvedis. The short anudazta is variable in tone, 
often scarcely distinguishable from mid-tone or pracaya i? a palatal precedes 
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and occasionally higher than the udatta if conditions are favourable (e.g. where 
separated from a previous short high-tone svarita by a nasal or a semivowel). 
Some of the samhita information available reveals a tendency towards somewhat 
slurred recitation, with the tonal influence of palatals and aspirate consonants 
allowed to run riot. It would be difficult to say whether this feature indicates 
that these Taittiriyakas are less strict in their sense of tempo than their Rgvedi 
compatriots, or whether it is the result of poor performance, with the reciter 
uncertain of the position of the udatta. Certainly, the former view would be 
belied by the fact that they can perform their special types of recitation in 
perfect unison,! while the second may be countered by the fact that the svarita 
is always unerringly positioned. The long anudatta has its greatest intensity 
on the low-tone (a fourth below) and rises to mid-tone, but this position may 
be completely reversed after palatals, where the greatest intensity occurs on 
mid-tone and the sound subsequently glides away to the low-tone. The udáttas 
are similar to the pracayas (mid-tone), though long vowels show a grace note 
a minor second below (falling-rising). The long udáttas may rise to high-tone 
before a short svarite, itself an even high-tone a major second above the 
mid-tone, though intervals of a major third are also found (with a corre- 
sponding rise in the low-tone, giving a total compass of a fifth). The pattern 
of the long svarita may best be gathered by reference to Ex. 9. 

27. The Vajasaneyis. 

The Vajasaneyi types of chanting do not present much material of interest 
in a study on accent. As far as can be gathered from the information available, 
& type does exist which aims at marking the important syllables by the use of 
different tones or tonal patterns, but the most striking feature of the greater 
part of Vajasaneyi chanting is not the accentual pattern, but the strict atten- 
tion paid to vowel length, a syllable with a long vowel always being twice as 
long as a syllable with a short vowel, regardless of the consonantal context. 
This careful counting of time for long and short vowels gives a rather stately 
character to the reciter’s performance. In the illustrations given, the only 
clear point to emerge is that rather less attention is paid to accent in the 
recitations from Northern India, or at least from Rajasthan, the provenance of 
Ex. 11. The reciter from Nepal, despite his geographical position, may represent 
a southern tradition (Ex. 10), since these Vajasaneyis have traditional con- 
nexions with Kannadiga Brahmans. The last example (Ex. 12) comes from 
Benares and representa the performance of two (with a third occasionally) 


1 An example of a performanoe (poor ?) will illustrate the point. One informant had particular 
difficulty with the anudatta. In the first verse of à nó bhgdrah..., where anudÁtte occurs 
twelve times, only three were below mid-tone. Noticeably high was bha-, and, on the long vowels, 
-thg failed to drop below mid-tone, although -so (before hiatus) and de- (beginning of hne) did 
strike the low-tone. 

On the other hand, such recitations as sidharana màtrà, Sala matra, and cantadikkal are very 
measured performances. For descriptions of these, as well as of kott and ghosam, the reader 18 
once again referred to Mr. Staal, op. ot. The Nambudiri Taittiriyake has found numerous ways 
of deriving dignified entertainment from the fruits of his sacred duty. 
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Vajasaneyis who had spent much time reciting together and who chanted 
therefore in almost perfect unison. Some tradition of reciting strictly according 
to a tonal pattern linked with accent exists in southern India, but it is based 
on the familiar Taittiriyaka pattern. It is almost identical with that described 
for the Rgvedis in 25, though retaining the characteristic Vajasaneyi ghum. 
Still other types are known, but it would be unprofitable to extend the list. 

In view of the great importance attached by the Yéjtavalkyastksa to 
hand movements,! the only conclusions to be drawn at present with regard to 
Vajasaneyi recitation are that students are invariably taught in this way 
and that, although a certain correlation between tone and ac»ent is discernible, 
the variations produced would require a physiological study in order to dis- 
entangle any tonal features. No doubt the hand movementa become so much 
& part of tae reciter that, once they have been learnt, he may easily ascertain 
the important syllable in any word. Whether or not an aczomplished reciter 
would even have need to make the movements for this puzpcse, or whether the 
rigid training results in some phantom reflexes becoming an integral part of the 
recitation of any given passage would be interesting to krow, but unprofitable 
for present purposes. Considerable freedom must be allowed to the reciter in 
developing his recitation into a melodic [sic] line, so that waere reciters have not 
practised together, although they keep strict time, the result is occasional 
melancholy counterpoint. 

As a supplement to the preceding remarks, it might bə of interest to add 
some information transmitted personally by a Nepalese Vajasaneyi. The 
informant wished it to be understood that he was no expert in the matter 
since he had merely learnt a little in his childhood but had not kept up his 
Vedic studies. As far as could be gathered, the details of some of the hand 
movements were as follows (not too much reliance should be placed on the 
description since the movements were carried out with considerable laxness 
and lack of determination) : 

Anudatta : hand resting on knee ; 

Udatta : hand to shoulder ; 

Svarita: hand to normal position, which is with the forearm bent out 
at an angle of 45° from the body (in front). 

Other points were: where svarita is replaced by anudatta, the hand is 
moved. from low position on one side (left) after the first anudatta in a semi- 
circle nearly passing through the normal position (while tae udatta is being 
recited) to low position on the other side for the second anudatta. 

Ghum: with index finger pointing ; 

Visarga : with index (or thumb ?) and little fingers poirting ; 


1 Most íiksüs include some details on accompanying gestures, but ncne so comprehensively 
as Yajiavatkyadikea. Some forty verses are devoted to a detailed desor-ptior. of hand movements, 
besides enjoining their use in verses such as (47): yatha dhanugy dvita écre ksipte punar gunah/ 
svasthanam pratipadyea tadvad dhastagatah svaral ‘as the bow-string. once the arrow stretched 
on the bow has been released, regains ite rightful place, so does the accent in relation to the hand '. 
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Anusvara : clenched fist, but only when the anusvara is rakta, the long 
nasal vowel before hiatus or at the end of a line ; 

Anudatta before svarita: fingers spread out. 

The Yàjfiavalkyastksa has the following observations : 

* Às he (the reciter) pronounces his sounds at the beginning, 80 he should 
continue them in the same way. Directing his glance to the tip of his hand, 
he should concentrate on the purpose of the science. 

‘He should pronounce the sounds with hand and mouth; and then the 
accent together with the hand, for these two are kept in harmony. 

* The udátta should move to the brow and the pracaya to the tip of the nose ; 
where the hand lies is the anudatta, while the svaritas are across (the body). 

* The clenched fist belongs to ma-, and a cast (quick opening and closing) 
to anusvüra while on the breathings (visarga, etc.) the fingers are freed 
(Spread out).' 

Both hands are employed on occasion, the fingers of the left hand coming 
into play as the following indicates (the left arm is not moved, however) : 

‘ One should know that three fingers are for svarita, with six fingers used 
in descent while nine are used in ascent ; such is the mark of the svarita.’ + 

28. Now that a survey has been made of Vedic recitation with accent, or 
svara, a8 it is known, the question arises as to why Vedic Brahmans should 
trouble to preserve the ancient positions of the important syllables. Pataiijali's 
remarks, though well known, deserve quotation. In the Paspaga he gives, as 
one of the five main reasons for learning grammar, ‘the removal of doubt’. 
The example he chooses runs as follows: ‘ The sacrificers say, “ sthilaprsatim 
dgnivarunim anadvahim alabheta” (“he should acquire a ‘ sthilaprsatt’ cow 
for dedication to Agni and Varuna ”). There is a doubt here as to whether 
sthilaprsatt means (a cow) which is large and spotted, or, (a cow) which has 
large spots. But a non-grammarian cannot decide this from the svara. If the 
word is accented on the first member (sthtila-p}sait), it is a bahuvrihi compound 
{and means “ a cow which has large spots ”), but if it is accented on the second 
member (sthüla-prsàts), it is a tatpurusa (Le. a nominative case tatpurusa 
or karmadharaya, and means “a large spotted-cow "). Thus, with his 
customary humour, Patafijali sets out an argument which, one must presume, 
might arise between the patron, who would have the compound a bahuvrihi, 
and the priests, who would favour the tatpurusa interpretation. Implicit 
in the argument is the fact that everyone knows the position of the important 
syllable, though only the grammarian can expound ite significance. Further, 
not even the grammarian can help if the position of the syllable has been lost, 
but the possibility of such an enormity does not even occur to Pataiijali. In 
other words, the maintenance of the svara is accepted as fact. Any student of 
Vedic will know that there are occasions upon which the intended significance 
of a passage is determined by having regard to the place of the udatta. 

It might be argued then that a commentary, of no very great length, could 

1 Verses 22, 23, 61, 66, and 52 respectively (Sikgisamuccaya, pp. 3, 4, 7). 
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have been composed in ancient times to give an authority on those passages 
which depend exclusively upon svara for their correct interpretation. Yaska 
had attempted the same for the meanings of words. The committal to memory 
of such a treatise would have saved generations of Brahmans from the task of 
keeping alive, in their recitations, the place of the udatta. Further, it might be 
argued, since the whole aim of preserving the Vedic hymns is directed primarily 
towards the use of portions of them in the sacrifice, there is still no need for 
svara, since the passages in the sacrifice are recited ekasruts (usually translated : 
‘im a monotone ’). 

The purpose of the next section (29) is to show that, amongst other things, 
ekaSrutt did not originally involve ‘a monotone’ and, ferther, that a correct 
knowledge of the svara is of vital importance to the sacrificial chanters in the 
performance of their task according to the ancient precepts. If the arguments 
are allowed, the conclusion must be that the svara which is used in the sacrifice 
would early have shown enormous variation, or be lost or discarded altogether, 
if there were not some established and traditional authority to which it could 
be referred and which could be used as a standard. The best manner in which 
to maintain such an authority lies in the traditional chanting of the sacred 
verses with svara. It is a sacred duty. 

mantro hinah svarato varnato va mithyaprayukto na tam artham aha ; 
sa vagvajro yajamanam hinasti yathendrasatruh svarato ’parddhat> 

29. Amongst the oldest authorities on linguistic matzer3 in the Vedas are 
Yaska and the Rhpratisakhya. The former touches only briefly on accent 
in his statement that the udatta is more important than the anudatta since the 
former may displace the latter.? The Rkpratisakhya describea the three accents, 
udatta, anudatta, and svarita, as dydma ‘ stretching out, tension ', visrambha 
' relaxing `, and dksepa ‘ taking back, withdrawing from, returning to normal ’.? 
Uvata, commenting many centuries later, explains these terms as ‘an upward 
movement of the body caused by breath ’, ‘a downward movement of the body 
caused by breath ’, and ‘ an oblique movement of the body caused by breath '.? 
These descriptions are an echo of the terms which Panim adopted in the 
Astddhyayi : 1, iı, 29, uccair udaitah ‘ the important vowel (udatta) 1s upwards’ ; 
°30, nicasr anudáttah * the unimportant vowel (anudatta) is downwards’; and 
‘31, samaharah svaritah ‘the resounded vowel (svarita) is a combination (of 
the two preceding)’. From the latter impasse, accordirg zo Uvata, the only 
escape is sideways. The next sūtra, '32, tasyddita udattazm ardhahrasvam ' half 
(the length of) a short vowel is “ udátta " (important) at the beginning (of 


1 Püminiyaéiksü, verse 52 (Sibsüsamuccaya, p. 383). ‘A mantra defisient in svara or sound, 
or falsely used, does not convey its meaning; a spoken thunderbolt, 1t strikes the worshipper 
like the foe of Indra through a fault in accent’. A reference to the weli-krown tale of the luckless 
Tvastr who described a demon as indrasgiruh ‘ conqueror of Indra’ instead of sndrdsatruh 
* he who had Indra as his conqueror ’ (bahuvrihi). See Satapathabrahmana, 1, 6, 8, 10 (and variant: 
Tatt. S, 11, 4, 12, 1). 

1 Nsrukia, 1v, iv, 25, ed. Mukund Jha Bakshi, Bombay, 1930, p. 262 

3 Rkpraütióükhya, IL, 1, and Uvata’s commentary thereon. 
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svarita) ’ draws the conclusion from Patafijali that it is impossible to tell how 
much is udatta, how much anudátta, or at what place it is udátta and at what 
place anudatta. He goes on to say that Panini, being kindly disposed, teaches 
that this much is udàtta and this much anudátta, that at one place it is udatta 
and at another it is anudatta. In answer to the rather petulant query that, if 
the teacher is thus disposed, why does he not teach similar matters with regard to 
the processes of articulation involved, Patafijali gravely replies that grammar 
is a more advanced science and that anybody who is well versed in the ‘ metrical 
Sciences ' (a reference to the ancillary texts such as pratisakhyas and $iksás) 
is able to grasp these matters. Panini continues in °33, ekaárutt durat sam- 
buddhau ‘when addressing from a distance (all vowels) sound the same’, 
i.e. all vowels have the same quality or intensity. This is the manner in which 
mantras are uttered at the sacrifice, as Panini states in '34, yajfakarmant 
aqjapanytinkhasimasu, mentioning that it does not apply to one's private 
prayers, the performance of nyünkhsa, nor indeed to the s&mans. One of the 
requirements of the priest at the sacrifice is that his voice should be heard by 
the worshippers, so that he is indeed addressing them from ‘a distance’. 
The point is not that the priest aims at discarding svara while reciting the 
sacrificial mantras, but that the svara is temporarily obscured by his voice 
being constantly tensed. The bulk of utterances of this type are elaborated 
in the sütras, vit, ii, 82-99, which demand the final vowel both udatta and. 
prolated. In this group comes the extension of the ekasruti sūtra, vir, ii, 84, 
diirdd divite ca ‘and where someone is called from a distance’, which sets 
a normal pattern for a phrase used to catch the attention of someone standing 
some way off, i.e. equal intensity on all syllables except the last, which is then 
lengthened and is ‘ upwards’ by comparison, or upon which there is prolonged 
tension. In ‘35, uccaistarüm và vasatharah ‘the utterance of vaugaj is more 
upwards, optionally ’, some differences of interpretation may arise. The words 
preceding vausaf in the sacrifice are astu srausat and à (or o) srāvaya. Siitras 
vir, ii, 91-2, demand that the first syllables of vausat and érausat and the first 
two of à (or o) srãvaya should be ud&tta and prolated. £ éráváya is the adhvaryu's 
call to the agnidhra, demanding his co-operation. The agnidhra then calls ont. 
astu érausót and upon this comes the cry vausát from the hotr or one of his 
group as a signal to make the offering. This represents a crucial moment in 
the course of the sacrifice, where the tension has gradually mounted from 
the chanting of the samidheni verses (uttered in a moderate voice while the 
fire is being built), on through the recitation of other sacrificial verses up to the 
moment when an offering is made. By the time that the cry vausdt is reached, 
both pitch and volume has increased considerably from the group, with the 
result that the priest’s voice is strained nearly to the utmost, since the cry 
itself must be heard clearly. Although no tonal differences are apparent in the 


1 The sentence: vyakaranam nimeyam utara vidya, is generally translated as ‘ grammar 
is a (historically) later science ', but both interpretations are possible. The passage referred to is + 
Mahabhasya (Kielhorn’s edition), 1, p. 208, 1. 19 and following. 
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mantras recited after the kindling (the steadily increasing intensity of the voices 
would ensure this), the cry vaugáf appears as if accented, the second syllable 
being a clear interval higher than the first. The evidence for this was provided 
by a Rgvedi from Maharastra and was further corroborated by the performance 
of Vajapeya held in Poona (April-May 1959).! It is unlikely that this sūtra 
(I, ii, 35) should admit a ‘ musical’ interpretation (i.e. ‘ higher’ in pitch than 
the normal monotone, ekagrutt),2 since, apart from the pitch being lower on 
the prolated udatta, it is more probable that the emotion which charges the 
priest is that of still greater tension, which brings its natural consequence in 
the utterance of a normal svarita pattern. The next sūtra, ‘56, wbhasa chandasi 
* (to make all syllables sound the same) is optional in the Veda ’, has given rise 
to difficulties not of great interest. In ‘37, na subrak-nanyagám svantasya 
tudattah, and °38, devabrahmanor anudáttah, some further injunctions with 
regard to ceremonial are given. The first enjoins the accenting of the Subrah- 
manyà passage used before the sacrifice, but with substitution of udatta for 
svarita, while the second requires the anudatta (for the svarita) in the words 
deva and brahman in the same passage. In order to interpret the above two 
sütras correctly, reference must be made to vm, iv, 66, udattad anudattasya 
svartiah ‘ svarita (takes the place) of the anud&tta (i.e. the unimportant syllable 
or pracaya) after an udatta ’. In the context referred to in 37, this rule results 
in making all the phrases, with the exception of the first, begin with a series of 
udàttas (apart from the variable phrases, tryahe, dvyaàe, adya, which occur 


1 As the performance was conducted by V&jasaneyis, the charactaristic [x] for -s- was heard 
in these two words, but not even the Vàjasaneyis were able to conceal tbe endemic tonal pattern 
of svarita. 

* For the musical interpretation of the terms, see Siddheshwar Varma, ‘ The Vedic acoent 
and the interpreters of Panini’, JBBRAS, NS, xxvi, 1, 1950. For th» musical interpretation 
of the accent, i.e. that the Vedic accent was a (predominantly) musizel accent, see W. 8. Allen, 
Phonetses in ancient India, London, 1953, 87-93. Also C. R. Sankaran, ` Contributions on the 
study of Indo-European accent’, BDORI, IL, 1940-1. 185—202 (especialy p. 192) as well as the 
sections dealing with Vedic accent in any descriptive grammar of Sanskrit. The authority of 
Waokernagel, Altindtsche Grammatik, 1, Göttingen, 1890, may be added to the group (p. 284, 
paragraph 244). The present pages offer a different point of view, since the question of pitch is 
disturbed by the fact that the anud&tta can be both high and low teletively in musical pitoh, 
and so can the udátta, It has also been suggested that ‘ loud ’/‘ soft ' are the appropriate oppoai- 
tions for uccath/nicath. Nica does not usually mean ‘ soft ' (Patafijal: has used the terms uccaih/ 
Sanaih to express the opposition ‘loud’/‘ soft’ or ‘gentle’; Mshabhagya, Bombay, 1835, 
Vol. r, p. 26, but Kielhorn's edition has nicath (!), Vol. 1, p. 207, 1. Z); if nica did mean ‘ soft’, 
then sannatara (1, ii, 40) would have to mean ‘ softer still’ which is extremely. unlikely. The 
term adopted here for nicath, ‘ downwards’, refers to an articulatory position, as does the term 
* more constricted’, used for sannatara. Relatively, udatta is ‘upwards’ from anudatta. In 
spite of the reasons given for equating wccatstarüm with ‘ more upwards’, it could reasonably be 
held that Panini did not intend this term to be understood relative-y to uccath, in which case 
it could be understood as ‘ louder ’, i.e. even louder than when oallirg someone from a distance. 
Such, certainly, is the aim of the priest who wishes the gods to attend the sacrifice. 

3 Kastka, on this sūtra, suggests that the permission to abandon evara is given to the student 
while he is still engaged in the effort of committing the hymns to memory. As an alternative 
to this unlikely explanation, Kaéika proposes that, in reciting Brahmayaa, eto., it is not necessary 
to use avara when coming upon quotations from hymns, but both sxpinnations are weak. A 
further conjecture might be that the licence is extended to certain typæ 5f Vajasaneyi chanting. 
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before sütyám à gaccha), while in the second (°38) the rule results in the svarita 
being heard only at the end of the phrase. It is interesting to note that both 
these features were observed in actual performances.! The first was noticed 
in the recitation of a Nambudiri Samavedi as well as in that of another Samavedi 
from Tanjore. The second rule presented a little difficulty, since the Nambudiri 
made little distinction which could be observed between udattas and pracayas, 
but his performance showed a definite distinction between the first two occur- 
rences of the phrase à gaccha (where the first two syllables are udatta and the 
last a pracaya) on the one hand, and the final occurrences of à gacchata which 
is repeated three times with the first syllable udátta and the second a svarita. 
The svarita vowel in the latter case, gácch-, was twice the length of the same 
syllable in the two previous cases, as well as slightly lower in pitch, while 
the pracaya which followed the svarita was more emphatic and higher in pitch. 
In the case of the Tanjore informant, on the other hand, no clear distinction 
could be heard between the contexts just studied, but a definite feature of all 
long pracayas (provided they did not precede another long pracaya) was 
a break in the middle of the vowel and a drop subsequently of a minor second. 
This was the very tone heard on the second syllables in each case of deva 
brahmana. The performances (at the Vajapeya) of the Vajasaneyis, who are 
permitted to recite the Subrahmanya, were also instructive on this point. The 
chant was somewhat similar to that of the Samavedi from Tanjore, and, 
although it was not clear what the tonal pattern was intended to convey (as is 
usual with Vàjasaneyis), a clear distinction was made between contexts with 
two initial ud&ttas (recited with steadily falling tones) and the word brahmana 
(where the second syllable is anudatta), recited with falling-rising tone on the 
first syllable. The word dewî was omitted. With regard to à gácchata, the vowel 
following the svarita was twice the length of the previous -ccha syllables which 
followed an udatta. Once again, the context of a short svarita closed by a 
doubled aspirate consonant causes difficulties (a similar difficulty arises with 
the Nambudiris, see 14 end). 

Another example of a sūtra relating to sacrificial practice is vim, ii, 108, 
pranavag teh, ‘(in a sacrifice) the syllable om (is recited instead) of the last 
syllable of the verse (and it is prolated and udatta)’.2 The chanting of 
samidheni verses at the Vajapeya illustrated this point amply. The verses 
were recited at great speed, but in a moderate voice,? so that slight traces of 
tonal differences remained. This was particularly at the final of a half-verse 
(or line final), which, in the third repetition of the first verse, was prolated. 
The prolated om which replaced the final syllable of each verse led without a 
break on to the first syllable of the following verse, breaths being taken at 
the end of the half verse (samtata recitation; see Sankhayanasrautasitra, 
I 23-4). This ‘moderately voiced’ chanting stands in clear contrast to the 


1 Staal, xix (1) and xox (16). 
3 of. also Patafijali’s comment on this sūtra and Sankhdyanaérautasilira, r, 1, 19-21. 
3 See 888, 1, 4, 17. 
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strident and unwavering tone used subsequently as the. sacrifice proceeded. 
The same features appeared in the recitation of a Nambudiri Yajurvedi.t 
The manner in which the om was recited reflected fa-th-ully an ordinary 
Nambudiri (Rgvedic) udatta (see 9) multiplied by three. The reciter was heard 
to extend the range both above and below mid-tone, but this is not surprising. 
Being a Yajurvedi, he would normally recite long udattas with a falling-rising 
tone (the traces of such tonal patterns could be heard medially), a feature 
which would become more apparent on a prolated vowsl, while the greater 
range below mid-tone (more akin to the Rgvedic low-tone) is most probably 
owing to the Yajurvedis’ invariably using wider interva.s zhen their Rgvedi 
counterparts. Certainly, the syllable om was recited with six wavers, four on 
the o- and two on the -m. The -m was curtaiied by one swing where the initial 
of the following verse was a fricative (in fact, s- or v-) an diseppeared all but 
for a brief mid-tone where the initial of the following verse wes a vowel (samtata 
recitation). Apart from this ‘ euphonic ' feature, the om clearly represented a 
duration oz three times the length of an ordinary long vowel. Twice the length 
would have been normal where a long vowel plus nasal is followed by a consonant 
(see 9), the prolated vowel has half as much again. The finals of the half-verses 
(lines) showed the normal features for finals in the line wita the exception of the 
first and third repetitions of the first and last verses, wher the whole verse was 
treated as a line. There are no rules to indicate the poirts at which a breath 
may be taken in these repetitions and the practice varies. 

Panini then relates what happens to syllables after svarita, first in °39, 
svaruat samhitäyäm anudattànam ‘ after a svarita (a seres) o^ anudattas (i.e. 
pracayas or unimportant syllables) sound the same in continuous utterance ’, 
and then in '40, uddtiasvaritaparasya sannatarah ‘(the unimportant syllable 
which is then) followed by udatta or svarita is more constricted (than the normal 
pracaya)’. The term eannatara is used in the same context as the verb niyac- 
chants and the noun niyama in Rkpratisakhya, x11, 20-2, wuch suggests that the 
ordinary meaning for sanna as ‘ contracted, constricted.’ would be suitable ; 
hence sannatara “ more constricted’. In this way, the anudatta becomes a 
syllable during which preparation is made for the tersicn required in the 
utterance of the following udatta or svarita. 

Such is the evidence afforded by Panini. There is scart nesi to remark that 
not even the most astute philologer could hope to recorstruct anything from 
the sütras as they stand, although many have tried, and ttis is just one more 
attempt. It remains to be seen whether the recitations of Vedic hymns provide 
any indication which might prove helpful in the effort. 

30. A comparison of the Rgvedic chants described in 38248, xxx, 1, 1959, 
86-94, and the recitations of the Nambudiris leads to the follcwing observations : 
(a) Common ground exists frequently on udattas (compare p. 87, 2 (a), with 
4 (a) and 8 (a)), i.e. mid-tone, but the two recitations tend towards opposite 
ends of the scale (compare p. 88, 3 (a), with 5 (a)). 

1 Staal, x (3). 
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(b) The recitation of B (see p. 91 and Ex. 2, p. 92) showed that a long svarita 
could be mainly an even mid-tone in most contexts (cf. 8 (b)). On the other hand, 
the Nambudiri short svarita is never mid-tone (5 (b)), while that of the previous 
informants is frequently so (p. 87, 2 (b-c)). 

(c) Pracayas show a similar divergence, since, although mostly in agreement 
(compare p. 87, 2 (d), with 4 (b) and 8 (c)), the unimportant syllables at the 
beginning of a line are differently treated (compare p. 88, 3 (b), with 9 (c) 
and 17). Further, the Nambudiri high-tone pracayas (5 (c), 12, and 14) have 
only very rare counterparts in the previous recitations.! 

(d) The anudattas are in total disagreement (compare p. 87, 1 (a), and p. 88, 4, 
with 8, 6, and 7). 

31. On the inconclusive grounds given in the preceding paragraph, any 
suggestion that the two recitations could be compatible with one and the same 
set of concepts such as those given in Panini’s sütras might be set aside. The 
necessary piece of evidence which makes the suggestion possible is gained by 
comparing the following statements : 

(a) In the recitations described in BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 86-94, the following 
features emerged : 

(i Udattas which might have been low-tone remained mid-tone in contexts 
after -h/hiatus (and possibly -A-) (see p. 90, 7 (c)). 

(ii) Svaritas, normally high-tone (p. 87, 1 (b), and p. 88, 5 (a—c)), became mid- 
tone (or almost so) before anudatta/hiatus (p. 87, 2 (b-c), and p. 88, 5 (d)). 

(iii) Final pracayas: a penultimate svarita in the line, if followed by a final 
of the type C(h)Vh, was mid-tone (the final syllable then showed a high-tone 
instead of its normal mid-tone, p. 90, 7 (b)), even if separated from the final 
by some (generally short) syllables. 

(iv) Anudáttas in aspirate contexte (ChVh) remained high-to-mid-tone in all 
contexts where a high-to-low-tone might have been expected (p. 90, 7 (c) 
and n. 3). 

(b) In the Nambudiri Rgveda recitations, the corresponding features were : 

(i) Udattas which might have been high-tone remained mid-tone in contexts 
after an aspirate consonant or hiatus (4 (a, ii); 5 (a, iv)). 

(ii) Svaritas: long svaritas, normally mid-tone, rise to high-tone before 
anudátta/hiatus (10 (a-5)). 

(iii) Final pracayas: a penultimate open long svarita in the line showed a rise 
to high-tone before a final short pracaya * (10 (a)). The final short pracaya is 
then lower than normal (compare 16 with 13 (c)). After the last svarita in a 
line, the drop to mid-tone does not occur after an aspirate, the high-tone 
remaining over short pracayas even as far as the final syllable (D (c), 2). 


1 B (informant in the previous analysis) did show an occasional high-tone in a context such as 
sybhard asgécato . . ., where the first syllable of the second word was high-tone. But this was 
noi & regular feature after hiatus. 

* The rise does not occur on open long svaritas before a long final. 
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(iv) Anudattas in aspirate contexts (ChV(h)) were lower in pitch initially than 
normal low-tone (3). 

Further comparisons could be made ! but there is no need to extend the list, 
The above evidence is sufficient to point to the conclus:on that where alpa- 
and mahaprana are in conflict ((i) above), in (a) the result is a pitch higher 
than normal, while in (b) the result is a pitch lower then normal; that the 
extension of alpaprana ((ii) and (iii) above), in (a) results in a pitch lower than 
normal, while in (6) it results in a pitch higher than normal (instead of ‘ exten- 
sion of alpaprana’, the ‘temporary abeyance of mahaprana’ might be sub- 
stituted); and that an abundance of mahaprana ((iv) above), in (a) results 
in a pitch higher than normal, while in (b) it results in a pitch lower than normal. 
If such a conclusion be countered with the argument thet these features 
involving alpa- and mahaprana are the result of careful teaching in tonal 
distinctions, the reader is referred to 2. If such a conclusian is accepted, it is 
not difficult to see why, for example, the anudatta should be high-tone amongst 
some reciters or groups of reciters, and low-tone amongst others.? 

32. The fundamental properties of the accent are then a3 follows : 

(a) Anudátta (sannatara), or the unimportant syllable which immediately 
precedes the important one: the process of constriction cf Ereath, i.e. ordinary 
breath such as is expended on unimportant syllables. Where additional breath 
is involved on account of ‘ stationary ' ? features, e.g. aspirate consonants, two 
extreme possibilities arise: (i) the release and constricticn processes terminate 
at the same point, with the result of greater intensity of sound, or, (ii) the 
release continues after the constriction has exerted its effect, with the result 
that the normal tonal pattern of the next syllable is disturbed. 

(b) Udatta, or the important syllable: the process cf tension‘ and little 
breath, ie. less breath than is expended on the uttecance of unimportant 
syllables. 

(c) Svarita, or the resounded syllable which follows the important one: the 
culmination of the process of tension and the return to tke normal relaxed 
position. The variations possible in this syllable are considerable, but the 
most important factors are (i) duration (of the syllable itself in relation to 


1 The highly important feature of palatals, for instance. Compare p. 90, 7 (d), with end of 
1 and footnote thereto, which gives a further illustration of the ' reversa_’ of tonal features 

3 An object lesson was provided by the unfortunate Nambudiri who could not, least of aM in 
aspirate contexts, keep his anudattas low-tone (see p 609, n. 1). 

3 To decide which features are ‘stationary ° and which involve ‘movement’ ie a matter 
belonging to historical analysis. Both this matter as well as that of tae relationship of the Vedic 
acoent to that of other Indo-European languages demand separate studies. With reference to she 
historical aspeot, 1t is interesting to compare the tonal patterns illustrated in the previous pages 
(pp. 91-4) with those given by Professor J. R. Firth in ' Phonetic obcervations on Gujarati’, 
BSOAS, xx, 1957, 231-41. 

* There is no evidence for assuming that the process of constricticn rasults in the artioulatory 
context required for the uttering of the important syllable. Different terms are therefore used. 
The suggestion that less breath 15 oxpended on ud&tza than on uninpartant syllables might be 
opposed. The evidence points to a particular voice quality for udatta, snd the likelihood is that 
less breath is released. 
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the preceding syllable) and (ii) position (of the syllable itself with regard to 
the next important syllable or the end of the utterance). The first feature 
may affect, in anticipation, the tonality of the important syllable, while the 
second may result in the syllable being in conflict with (a). 

In this cage then, it becomes irrelevant to talk about the Vedic accent in 
terms of pitch at all, which is a paradoxical conclusion, admittedly, to be 
drawn from an analysis which has used pitch as the sole instrament with which 
to measure. Less misleading terms than ‘high’ and ‘low’ for udatta and 
anudátta should be entertained. Pataüjali used the terms alpa- and mahaprana 
to describe (in a broad division) non-aspirate and aspirate consonante. The 
same terms were used on p. 89, 7 (b), to denote four other qualities besides that 
of non-aspiration and aspiration. The disadvantage of such a simplification 
is that the other four qualities are incomplete statements in the present context 
unless the idea of articulatory motion is applied to them, e.g. reference to 
anudatta as such has to be made in terms of ‘ constriction’ of mahaprana, 
the mahiprana itself being a normal ‘ release’ of breath on any unimportant 
syllable. In other words, when the mahaprana of an anudátta is said to be 
released, or fully released, it must be borne in mind that the process of con- 
striction is simultaneously present. When the mahaprana is fully released, the 
present evidence points to the conclusion that the two processes terminate at 
the same point. Where, on the other hand, the anud&tta vowel is followed by 
hiatus, the process of constriction is over before the mahaprana is fully released. 
Tn this case the subsequent release takes place on the udatta, with the invariable 
result that the normal tonal pattern of this vowel (a factor basically dependent 
upon the composition of the svarita) is disturbed. Amongst the Nambudiris, 
for example, the normal high-tone udãtta was invariably mid-tone after hiatus 
(4 (a, ii); 5 (a, iv)), while amongst the previous reciters, the normal low-tone 
udatta was invariably mid-tone after hiatus (p. 90, 7 (c)). Thus, although the 
terms alpa- and mahaprana describe common factors, they suggest something 
stationary. Panini must have been aware of this difficulty when he used the 
terms uccash and ntcash. 

33. These terms do not ensure any correct interpretation, however, since 
‘upwards’ and ‘downwards’ have no settled meaning. In other words, 
‘upwards’ (or ‘up’, ‘ high’, ' top?) and ‘ downwards’ (or ‘down’, ‘low’, 
* bottom °) are words without any predetermined significance. What is upwards 
or high for one person may be downwards or low for another. In this way one 
might say to someone who is speaking, ‘ Why are you yelling at the top of your 
voice ? Speak more gently !' As a result, someone else might say to the same 
person, ‘ Why are you talking through your teeth? Speak up!’ From such 
experiences one may gather the futility of terms such as ‘upwards’ and 
‘downwards’ since these have no settled meaning. 

In such cases, then, one must resort to definition by saying that tension, 


1 This latter conflict caused difficulties in ancient times, see BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1959, p. 90, n. 2. 
2 Mahabhasya, 1, p. 61, ll. 16 ff. 
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hardness, and narrowness of the intrabuccal space are the factors which make 
a sound ‘ upwards’. By tension is meant a general tightening up of the body. 
Hardness pertains to the vowel, and for hardness one might say roughness 
(creakiness}. Narrowness of the intrabuccal space involves a closing up of the 
throat. Such are the factors which make a sound ‘upwards’. Relaxation, 
softness, and wideness of the intrabuccal space are the factors which make a 
sound ‘ downwards’. By relaxation is meant a slackening of the body. Softness 
pertains tc the vowel, and for softness one might say smoothness (rounded 
quality), Wideness of the intrabuccal space involves amplitude of the throat. 
Such are the factors which make a sound ‘ downwards ’. 

Yet even this definition has many interpretations. For what is altogether 
* upwards ’ (or tensed) in the case of non-aspiration, is altogesher ‘ downwards’ 
(or relaxed) in the case of aspiration. 

34. The last paragraph, 33, as Sanskrit scholars anc many others will 
recognize, was a translation of Patafjalis comment on Katyayana’s first 
Vartika to Panini, 1, ii, 29, 30.1 No further comment is needed. The theoretical 
deliberations of the munttraya on this matter are concludec, and they refer the 
phonetic details of the problem to the aksaracintakas, ‘the ponderers on the 
syllable’. Katyayana says (Vàrtska, 2, on I, ii, 29, 30): ‘ Successful operation 
is ensured as a result of the generally accepted progression’. Patafijali com- 
ments: ‘The operation of Panini’s sūtra is assured. How? We may refer 
to the generally accepted progression. What is this progression? Chest, 
throat, and head’. Should this conclusion rather alarm tae modern aksara- 
cintaka, it must be remembered that homo foneticus indicus was no mere cross- 
sectioned larynx sited under an empty cranium (as might be suggested by 
IPA diagrams); on the contrary, the whole man, belly, neart, and head, 
produced voice. 

aimabuddhya sametyarthan mano yunkie vivaksatü 
manah kayagnim Ghanti sa prerayati márutam. 

marutas tirast caran mandram janayati svaram- 
pratahsavanayogam tam chando gäyatram aésritcm., 

kanthe madhyamdinayugam madhyamam traişyubhänugam 
tàram larfiyasavanam étrsanyam jagatanugam. 

sodirno mürdhny abhihato vaktram adpadya méarutah 


1 The last sentence of the above passage, yad day alpaprünasya sarvoccais tad dhi makā- 
prinasya sa-vanicath, is generally taken to mean: ‘for what is very loud for a weakling is very 
soft for a vigorous person’. This is certainly Kaiyata's view. But Patafijal uses the terms alpa- 
and mahaprana in only one other place in the Mahabhagya (a debt is owed to Pandit Pathak 
and Pandit Citrao for enabling such statements to be made), i.e. when discussing the distincticns 
between consonants, he equates alpaprina/non-aspirate consonants and mahiprina/aspiraves 
(1, 61, 11. 16 ff). This is the reason for suggesting the translation grven, taking alpaprinasya 
as a bahuvrihi, Le. * ın the case of that which has a preceding non-aspirate consonant ' (the Sanskrit 
grammariars always held that a vowel related to the preceding consonant. Further, the tranala- 
tion ‘intrabuccal space” may be misunderstood; it 1s intended to convey the whole cavity 
as far as the back of the throat, 1.0. as much as can be seen when looking into a person's mouth. 
The passage occurs in Mahabhasya, 1, p. 207, ll. 1-14 
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varnah janayate tesam wibhagah pañcadhā smrtah. 
svaratah kalatah sthanat prayatnanupradanatah 
tit varnavidah prahur nipunam tam ntbodhata.A 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A considerable debt of thanks is owed to Mr. N. A. Jairazbhoy for his most 
helpful suggestions in the preparation of the illustrations which follow as well 
as for his very careful checking of most of the intervals. 

Example 1. The intervals are: a small major second above and a minor third 
below mid-tone. The grace notes (always difficult to determine) generally 
cover an interval of a small major second below mid-tone. The signs give no 
idea of total time taken, but it may be noted that, in verse i, the first and 
second lines occupy slightly over 9 and 7 seconds respectively. (Staal, xvu (3).) 
Example 2. The intervals are: a full major second above and a minor third 
(sometimes less) below mid-tone. The grace note is again mostly a small 
major second below mid-tone. In verse i, the two lines take just under 9 seconds 
and about 104 seconds. (Staal, vr (2).) 

Example 3. The two reciters chant a fourth apart, a major second above and a 
minor third below the respective mid-tones. In verse v, the times taken for 
the first two lines are 9 and just under 8 seconds. (Staal, vı, (1).) 

Example 4. The time taken to recite each style straight through was identical, 
being just under 20 seconds. The Tirunàvàya variants have been placed in 
brackets after the Trichur forms for purposes of comparison. (Staal, v1 (DA).) 
Example D. A difficulty arises from the peculiarity of Nambudiri jata, where 
two reciters chant alternate groups, the last word of one group (e.g. the last 
b of ab/ba/ab) coincides with the first word of the next group (e.g. the first 
b of bc/cb/bc). The same word is thus chanted with a final form by one reciter, 
and simultaneously with a sandhi form by the other. Both recite the first 
bhrátà (verse ib), but only the notes of the reciter continuing on to madhyamo 
are given. The phrase from bhrata onwards comes from verse ic. (Staal, vi (3).) 
Example 6. The impression conveyed by these two reciters, it must be admitted, 
is more that of Vajasaneyis who have been carefully schooled to recite in the 
Rgvedic manner. The considerable deliberateness of their performance may be 
accounted for by the fact that, as South Indians, they are rather unhappy in 


1 Pániniyaéikgà, verses 6-10 (Sikedsamuccaya, pp. 378-9). 

‘The mind allied with innate knowledge joins meaning with the desire to speak. The mind 
strikes up the bodily fire, the fire impels the air. 

* The air as it moves in the chest softly gives rise to that mner sound wherein lies Gayatri 
in morning prayer. 

* In the throat then Tristubh, middling for the noon-day prayer, and shrill in the head Jàgati, 
for the evening prayer. 

‘The air risen up, struck baok in the head, reaches the mouth and gives birth to sounds ; 
five kinds are known. 

t“ But according to accent, to time, to place, and to movements greater and lesser", so 
say those who are skilled in sound. Take careful heed of this.’ 
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this type of chanting. Certainly, an air of artificiality ca: 
intervals are difficult to analyse, varying from a small ma; 


third above and from a minor to a major third below mid- 
Example 7. The intervals are: major seconds above : 
À convention has been adopted in the signs (as well as in E 
whereby (by means of a dot and horizontal stroke: +=) the 
fluous vowel-sound after a final consonant is indicated. 
vowel is generally indeterminate, often rather closer th 
South, [e] or something closely akin is used (but such a 
invariably ‘ echoes’ the preceding vowel). 
Example 8. The intervals are as in Ex. 7, and a break o 
which is treated as a line final. The word chanddmst is recit 
Example 9. The Gayatri verse is recited in the ‘ chest’, i. 
prayer, and the intervals, somewhat uncertain, are min 
above and a minor third below. The grace notes, as we. 
syllables, are heard a small major second below mid-t 
verse, recited in a loud voice, has by contrast a major secor 
below mid-tone. For yathasdh, ‘ yathasal’ (Nambudir. 
(Staal, vr (12), and xiv (2).) 
Example 10. The intervals are: a major second above anc 
while the intermediate note varies from a minor to a 
mid-tone. The rise to high-tone represents very swift ir 
the line, becoming more deliberate finally, where a rise of 1 
heard. A fifth below mid-tone is also used (e.g. on the gy 
giving a total range of an octave. The distribution of tir 
somewhat irregular. 
Example 11. These vwo reciters show a remarkable sense « 
vowel 1, long vowel 2 beats ; quite regular, and indicatec 
signs). An emphatic svarabhakti appears in conjuncts. ^ 
the first line is approximately 13 seconds (while that for t 
is just over 11 seconds). The sense of musical interval : 
attempt has been made to note one voice only, omitting : 
reciters go their separate ways. The intervals are gen 
second to a third above and a minor third below mid-ton: 
Example 12. The sense of vowel length mentioned abov 
here, although still clearly in evidence. The intervals are 
and a very full major second (rarely a third) above and 
a fourth below mid-tone. Again, the tones above mid-ton: 
inflections, so that it becomes almost misleading in the 
to indicate a tonal pattern with a mid-tone, since the imp: 
conveyed is that of a monotone with occasional deliberate 
(In the transliteration of the text, the hyphens ar 
spacing purposes and bear no reference to principles of s 
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Example 1. Recited by a Nambudiri Rgvedt 


Rgveda, x, 85, i, iv, vii, xv, xxiv, xxviii 


ANI SZ a AA 


sa- tye- no- ttå-bhi-tā bhū- mih 
sü- rye- no- tta-bhi-ta 
dyauh 


r- te- nå- di- هق‎ ti- — stha- nti 











di- vi so- mo a- dhi — éri-tah 


A) AIL 7 


a- echad vi- dhà- nair gu-pi- to 


LNA I AN لوه‎ ee ann 
ba- rhà-taih so- mara- kesi-tah 

MN L مل‎ A INI : S 

grà- vnàm ic chr- nvan ti- stha-si 


A MÀ AM ADNAN OY 


na té a- $nà- ti pà- rthi- vah 









































cr ttir à u- pa ba-  rhá-nam 
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ca- kşùr ã a- bhya- iijá-nam 
ANS Z npn Lu V ^A LU 
dyaur bhū- mih ko-  $à à- sid 


yada- yat sü- ryà  pa-tlm 











ہے س A‏ — 





rada- và- tam śu- bha- spa-ti 
b P 


va- re- yam sū- ryàm u- pa 











AU nRRRR US LUN J 


kvai- kam ca- kram vam 4- sit 








kvà de- Strà- yà ta- stha-tuh 


ACA U— ١ A^ LUIS ل‎ 


pra två mu- ficd- mi va-rü- na- sya pã- gad 


ANIN NS Ans nr 


ye- na tvà- ba-  dhnat sa- vi- tà 
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SNS NI سے‎ ANIT 





r- ta- sya yo- nàu su-kr-ta- syd lo- ke 




















"rl- stäm tvā sa- ha pa- tyà da-dhā- mi 

pū- şa tve- to nå-ya-tu ha-  sta-gr- hyà- 
$vi- na tva pra và-ha- tam ra- thé- na 

_ Annes we m ر‎ AINAN A 
gr- hàn gå- cchagr- ha- på- tnī ya-thā- sô 

va-$r- ni tvam vi-da-tham ã vå-dā- si 











ni- la- lo- hi- tam bhá-va-ti 


NENNEN ovo EE E ARAN 


kr- — tyà- sa-  ktir vyà- jya-te 




















e- dhà- nte a-  Syü jüà- ta- yah 


0 مل مس بعصم ہس —— 








pa-tir ba- ndhe- su ba- dhya-te 
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Example 2, Recited by a Nambudiri Rgvedi 
Rgveda, 1, 164, 1 and ii 


ee‏ اك 














a- syava- ma- sydpa-li- ta- — syaho- tus 
LUAM و ا‎ ALL NER 
ta- sya bhrā- tà ma- dbya-mo asty 
nn 
a- énàh 
tr- ti- — yo bhra- tà ghr-ta- pp- — etho 
a-  syā- trâ- pa-  éyam vi-  $pa-tim 





sa-  pta-pü- tram 


Tan nL uv 06 


~~ — 00 m Samal 


sa- pta yü- ñja- ntira-thame- ^ ká-ca- kram 


e- ko &- $vó | va-ha-ti 
ARMIN NHNN_” 
^ Ba- pte-nà- ma 


TT c RES AUC 


—- —— ES 





tri-nà-  bhics- krama- ja-råm a- na- rvam 
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nn ener ہہ‎ 7 


ya- tree mā vi-  $và  bhu-va-nà-  dhita- sthuh 





Example 3. Recited by two Nambudiri Rgvedis 
Rgveda, 1, 89, v and vi 





AIL سس‎ — A^ 
tam i-  4a- nam  ja-gà-tas ta- sthu-sas pa- tlm 


o tata‏ — س 


dhi-yam- ji- nvam a- và-se hū-  ma-he 














pū- şa no ya-tha ve- da-sim a- 844 vr-dhe 
AAA A — —— | لسر‎ 
rå- ksi ta pā- yura- dà-  bdhah sva- sta-yé 
sva- sti na i ndró vr-  ddha- érá-vàh 

m — MM Arr 
sva- sti nåh pū- sa vi- sva-vé- dah 
sva- sti nas tā- rksyo a- rl-  sta-ne- mih 


EV 


sva- sti no — br-ha- spa-tir — da-dhà- tu 
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Example 4. Recited by a Nambudiri 7 
Tutus I, 164, i i, parigraha. Trichur and (in brackets) Tirundvaya style 


Li 
ITI HUE Pt te tt ÉL 





Lei Em is ld el | 4‏ لا 
a‏ [ 17 3 9 م حك | سل C‏ 


a PRY زا‎ EA REN! 
payee 





come (te) ET (pts) tho- (tho) = as- (as-) 









ya- (9) a; ES (te) ph (pi e EST 


L1 I وا‎ Hid] 
ts 








ph- (pbs) 
Example 5. Recited by a Nambudiri Rgveds 
Rgveda, x, 164, i, extracts from jatà 


(tl) ghr-ta- (ta-)a tha-  (tha-) ah. 


M Ll LETT] un LT] FT LLLI] n 
e —HLÉu e A E 
هام‎ d dei el d du d هال أ هل ل‎ dd A Pi A}, 


وھ ا ا اوا الھب ہب ب ا وب ہو ج لوھ ا جب اا Henke‏ 










Pi ESERE BEE 3818 LIII it m nn nim 
1 I TL ELS كد‎ E A E LL UET LS ELS 
gl ا‎ bl il دا‎ 9-4 14. AE 
THE HOF rE 


ta bhra- a- ta- a tr- ti- i- yas 


Example 6. Recited by two Kannadiga Rgvedis 
Rgveda, vu, 49, iv, and x, 137, v 
oe Nate” Sat ar Wo does YE EO uel e i er عط‎ 


ya-su rà-jà va-rü-no yà-su so-mo vi-évé de-và y&-sü-rjara ma-dé-nti 
a. qu. ueri v M RUE S. deme ec NG deo ru Nat o 
vai-ávà-na-ro yàsv a-gnih pra-vi-stas tà à-pó de-vir i-ha m&m 4-va-ntu 


eC No cu s. OY e Na 


tré-ya-ntam i-ha de-vàs tr&-yá-tàm ma-ru-tàm ga-nah 


e p ci ee CMS Murs 


tri-yd-ntam vi-évà bhü-tà-ni ya-thà-yam à-ra-pà a-såt 
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Example 7. Recited by a Madras Rgvedi 


Rgveda, 1, 164, xlvi 
CE a س‎ a IU EC GER Ses mx wa ue 





i-ndram mi-tram va-rü-pam a-gnim á-hur &-thó di-vyah sa sü-pa-rpo ga-ru-tman 
M TODOS" cis ae 5 mo QU. med e ca 


e-kam sad vi-prá ba-hu-dhà và-da-nty a-gnim ya-mam má-ta-ri-$và-nam à-huh 


Example 8. Recited by a Tasttiriyaka 
Tatttiriya Aranyaka, I, 12, x 
sow a $us ts 5 MSS CENE 


ta-emad ya-jňāt sÀ-rva-hu-táh — r-cah sá-mà-ni ja-jfii-re 


g^ uw wu ies ا‎ mum uS 


cha-nda-msi ja-jňi-re ta-smát ^ ya-jus ta-smád a-ja-ya-ta 
Example 9. Recited by a Nambudiry Tasttiriyaka 
Gáyatrt 
pec sil cub RA D 
tat sd-vi-tur va-ré-nyam bha-rgó de-va-syà dhi-ma-hi 
- عم‎  -.-WV 


dhi-yo yo nah pra-co-da-yat 





Apastamba Mantrapatha, 1, 3, 3 
عم ار‎ we TA رات وعم‎ -y-4e- _ -ah 
gr-bhnà-mi te su-pra-ja-stva-ya ha-stam ma-yà pa-tyà ja-ra-da-stir ya-thi-sdh 


- - yn ov JV _ “Mr _ يم‎ = e cpu M 
bha-gó a-rya-mà sá-vi-tà pu-rá-mdhir ma-hyàm tvà-dur ga-rhà-pa-tyà-ya de-vah 
Example 10. Hecued by a Nepalese Vajasaneys ش‎ 


Vàjasaneys Samhita, 31, v and vi 
NA .A--.- .A.. LAN 
v v 


ta-tó vi-ra] à-]à-ya-ta vi-rà-jo a-dhi pü-rü-sah 


e 
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—nJV_4--A_A N; odes 


sa ja-to a-ty 4-ri-cya-ta pa-$cád bhü-mim a-thé pu-rah 


ANC -_ J-__- A- - -A M- 


ta-smád ya-jfiat så-rva-hu-tah sa-mbh[-tam pr-sa-dà-]yam 


N J -AA -ñn - N A 


pa-füifis timé cå-kre vā-ya-vyān ü-ra-nyà grā-myāś ca ye 


Example 12. Recited by two Vajasaneyis (Rajasthan) 
Vajasaneyt Samhuta, 31, v and vi 


Sey ne eee a 





ta-tó vi-ra] à-jà-ya-ta vi-ra-jo a-dhi pü-rü-sah 


— --- R^. 


sa jü-to a-vy à-ri-cya-ta pa-ácád bhü-mim a-thó pu-rah 





A Am -e æ ae oe — - = ~w- 


ta-smád ya-jñät sà-rva-hu-tah sa-mbht-tam pr-sa-da-jyam 





HU SR كال‎ S 


سد = ر 
pa-Süiis tãrhé cá-kre và-ya-vyün ã-ra-nyã grã-myãé ca ye‏ 





Example 12. Recited by two (with a thud occasionally) Vajasaneyts 
Vajasoneyi Samhuta, 20, iii 


mu d -ucadb ANSE ce oue 2 a Se 
Se o 3 + 7 ~ 


de-va-syà tva sa-vi-tuh pra-sa-ve 'Svi-nûr ba-hu-bhyam pü-sno ha-stà-bhyám. a-Svi-nor 


دا يد مه ل ا لماي لوادت rM‏ 


- - — 


bhai-gà-]ye-na te-jà-se bra-hma-va-rca-sá-yà-bhi-sl-d1cà-mi sa-rá-sva-tyat bhat-sd-jye-na vi- 


fi ^ AM 


3 ~An 2NA A ^ A- مد‎ 
v = = AUN - - 


ryé-ya-nra-dyA-ya-bhi-gl-fici-mi-ndra-sye-ndri-ye-na ba-lá-ya Sri-yat ya-á-se "bhi-sl-ücá-mi 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY OF THE 
VIPRAYUKTA-SAMS KARAS 
By PADMANABH 8. JANI 


NE of the most important factors which distinguish the Vaibhasika 
Abhidharma from the Theravada Abhidharma is a category called the 
viprayulia-samskàras. The disputes on the reality of the dharmas included 
under this category dominate some of the major works on Abhidharma, 
especially the Abhidharma-koga-bhasya * of Vasubandhu and the Sphujarthà * 
of Yaáomitra. An analysis of these dharmas is found in a few pioneering 
works like those of McGovern,? Stcherbataky,* and others, but very little is 
known about their origin. Particularly the relation between these dharmas 
and the ones enumerated in the Pali Abhidharma as well as their correspondence 
to the padarthas (reals) of the non-Buddhist schools such as the Vaiáesika and 
the Mimamsaka, are still in need of a more thorough investigation. There 
are valid reasons to believe that these padárthas exerted a strong influence 
on the Vaibhasike theory of reality and indirectly were responsible for the 
dravya-vàda of the neo-Vaibhasika school represented by Samghabhadra. The 
recent discovery of the Abhidharma-dipa ë (together with its commentary— 
the Vibhàága-prabha-vrtts °), a work belonging to the tradition of Samghabhadra, 
furnishes us with valuable information on certain aspects of the theory of 
vipragukta category in general and on the nature of some of the viprayuktas 
in particular. 

In early Buddhism, samskdra is described by a solitary term, cetanā 
‘ volition’. The samskdra skandha consists of six volitions corresponding to 
the six sense objecte.” But as the Abhidharmikas analysed the mental factors 
and differentiated their characteristics, they formulated long lists of dharmas 
which had to be accommodated in the traditional formula of the five skandhas. 
Instead of postulating new skandhas, they included these new dharmas in the 
samskara skandha. 

This addition of new dharmas in the group of catita is justified by showing 
“a functional co-ordination (samprayoga) between them and the citta. The 
Abhidhammattha-sangaho speaks of three kinds of uniformities that exist 
between a cita and 52 kinds of cetastkas (one vedana, one samjnà, and 50 
samskaras).8 They arise and disappear in the same time, have the same 
object, and depend on the same base. The Vaibhasikas also speak of five 


1 J? Abhidharma-koáa de Vasubandhu (tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin), oh. ii, ka. 86-48. Hence- 
forth referred to as Bhasya. 
3- Sphutartha Abhidharma-kosa-vyakhya (ed. U. Woghihara). Henceforth referred to as Sakv. 
. 3 A manual of Buddhist philosophy, 1, 161-2. 

4 The central conception of Buddhism, 23-4. 

5 Henceforth referred to as Dipa. * Henceforth referred to aa Vrti. 

7 Beo The central conception of Buddhism, 20. 

3 Bkuppáda-nirodhà ca ekilambana-vatthuka/ 
Cetoyutia dvi-paññăsa dhamma cetasikt mata// (Abhidhammattha-sangaho, ii, 1.) 
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kinds of samatà (uniformity). There is between the cttéa and cattta uniformity 
as regards time, basis, objects, essential qualities, and function. 

Both the Theravadins and the Vaibhasikas arrived at almost identical lists 
of these samskdras. The former enumerated 50, and the latter had 44 
samsküras. In the formulation of these samskdras, the early Buddhists appear 
to have been influenced by the Yoga school, which also analysed various states 
of mind with reference to several citta-bhtimis, samadhts, rddhts, and dhydnas 
with their attendant yogàngas or the means of yoga.? In course of time, the 
Abhidharmikas, and particularly the Vaibhásikas seem to have been much 
influenced by their contemporary realists like the Samkhya, Vaisesika, and 
Mimamsaka schools. 

Over a long period and particularly during the time of the Mahàvibhasa, 
the Abhidharmikas were engaged in studying and criticizing the doctrines of 
these rival schools. Asvaghosa’s poems show an acquaintance with the 
Samkhya system. Vasumitra, a leading Vibhàsa-$üstrin is extolled in the 
Vrtti as the one who refuted the theory of 25 tattvas (cf the Simkhya) and 
demolished the (Vaisegika) doctrine of the atomic structure of the cosmos, * 
We learn from Paramartha’s ‘ Life of Vasubandhu’ 5 that a Samkhya teacher 
Vindhyavasin defeated Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu, in a debate, 
whereupen the latter composed the Paramartha-saptatiká ir. refutation of the 
Samkhya. The Bhasya, as well as the Vrtti, contains several criticisms of the 
Samkhya and Vaisegika theories. 

A result of these criticisms and counter-criticisms was the acceptance not 
only of new theories but also of new dharmas and novel terms in the Vaibhasika 
school. The doctrine of the sarvdstixida bears a close resemblance to the 
satkaryavdda. The four traditional explanations of the sarvastivada can be 
treated as interpretations of the partnamavada of the Samkhya. The atomic 
theory of the Vaisesika too played a great part in formulating the Vaibhasika 
theory oi the dravya and samgháta paraminus. The seven categories of the 
Vaisegike greatly influenced the Vaibhagixa analysis of the náma-rüpa and 
even their theory of dharma. On account of their fundamental thesis of 
anatmavada (non-substantialism), the Buddhists did not recognize the Vaisesika - 
distinction of padárthas as dravya (substance), guna (quality), karma (action), 
etc., but reduced all things to the status of dharmas, i.e. unique, momentary, 
ultimate elements. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the term dravya 
is conspicuous by its absence from the Pali suttas and even from the Abhi- 
dhamma. In the Vaibhasika school, however, it almost replaces the Buddhist 


1 Pancablth samatabhih samprayukiah. . . . Tah punar asrayilambandkira-kila-dravyasama- 
tākhyāh | Pritt on ka. 126). 

3 See Poussin’s artacle ‘Le bouddhisme et le yoga de Patsfijali’, Mélanges Chinows ei 
Bouddhiaves, v, 1937, 223 ff. 

3 See Johnston’s introduction to his translation of the Buddha-carita. 

t Tad ebkyas caturbhyah sarvastivddebhyah sthavira-Vasumitrah pascaviméali-lativa-niriLei 
paramünu-samcaya-vüdonmatht ca (Vritt on ka. 302). 

5 J"ctng Pao, Sér. xt, Vol. v, 1904, 269-90. 
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term dharma. Here all real dharmas are called dravya. Of the nine dravyas 
of the Vaiéesika, only five, viz. substances of earth, water, fire, air, and mind 
have their corresponding dharmas in the Theravada Buddhism. The àkaáa 
was recognized by them only as a kind of matter (akdsa-dhatu = partccheda- 
rüpa), and not as a mahabhiita. In the Vaibhüsika school the four mahabhiitas 
came to be regarded as dravya~paramdnus, as indivisible as the atoms of the 
Vaiéesika. The aküsa-dhàtw of the Theravada was raised here to the status of 
an asamskrta dharma, and made a nitya-dravya as in the Vaisegika school. 
Of the remaining three dravyas of the Vaisesika, viz. kala, dik, and diman, 
the first two were recognized by the Yogàcáras as prajfiapti-dharmas. Thus 
with the sole exception of the diman, all the Vaisesika dravyas came to be 
recognized in the later Abhidharmika schools. 

As in the case of the term dravya (substance), the term guna (quality) also 
is not found (in its technical sense)! in the Theravada canon. But one can 
detect an influence of the Vaisesika theory of guna and dravya in their 
enumeration of the derived matter (upddaya-riipa). 

The Visuddhimagga enumerates the following 24 kinds of derived matter : 
cakkhu, sota, ghana, jiwha, kaya; riipa, sadda, gandha, rasa; tthindrtya, 
purisindriya, jwitindriya ; hadaya-vatthu ; kayavififiath, vaciviññatti ; ükàsa- 
dhatu ; rüpassa lahuta, rüpassa mudutà, rüpassa kammafifiatà ; rüpassa upacayo, 
rüpassa santats, r*passa jaratà, riipassa antccatà, and kabaltkaro aharo.? 

According to the Theravadins, all these 24 wpadáya-rüpas are ‘ dhammas’ 
and hence ought to be recognized as ultimate elements. But a large number 
of these can be treated rather as aspects, modes, or qualities than as separate 
entities. This is borne out by the description in the commentaries of some 
of these dhammas and a distinction drawn between the ntpphanna and 
antpphanna? rüpa. Thus, for instance, the dkasa-dhatu (element of space 
= vacuum) is called partccheda-rüpa ‘ material quality of limitation’. The 
two viññattis (intimation by body and speech) together with the lahuia, 
muduta, and kammafifiata (lightness, pliancy, and adaptability of matter) are 
called eitüra-rüpas, i.e. material qualities signifying special conditions. The 
` upacaya, santats, jara, and aniccatā (i.e. the integration, continuance, decay, 
and impermanence of matter) are called lakkhana-rüpas, i.e. the characteristics 
of matter. These ten kinds of rüpa are called antpphanna in order to distinguish 
them from the remaining 14 rüpas (and the four mahabhiitas) which are called 
ntpphanna-ripa. Thus in the Aithakathds Buddhaghosa explains the ntpphanna- 
rüpas as those which ‘ transcend limite, change, and characteristics and which 


1 The word guna occurs in the Pali scriptures only in the sense of ‘string, a cord or a 
strand’ (as in the case of pafica bima-gunàá). It is sometimes used to mean æ virtue but 
never in ite technical sense of a quality as in the Vaifegika or the Jaina schools. 

2 Of these only 23 are enumerated in the Dhammasangani. The hadaya-vatthu is a later 
addition by the commentators. See Afthasülini, iv, 112. 

3 Also termed. partntpphanna and aparinipphanna in Atthasülini, iv, 119. In this connexion 
compare the term parinipphanna with the Skt. parinispanna (avabháva) of the Yog&oara school. 
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are to be seized in their intrinsic nature (sabhava). The antpphannas are 
contrary thereto. The Visuddhimagga-tikà explains further that the nipphanna- 
rüpas have their own nature (sabhava), whereas the anipplannas are devoid 
of their own nature and are known only in relationship to tae sabháva-rüpas.* 
The antpphanna-rüpas are nowhere in the suttas enumerated as rüpa-dhammas. 
Their inclusion in the Abhidhamma suggests an influence of the Vaisesika 
school. It is certain that the commentators knew the theory of guna. 
Buddhaghosa criticizes a (Vaisegika) theory according to which the rüpa 
(= varna) and gandha are qualities of teja and prihivi, respectively. The 
words nipphanna-rüpa and antpphanna-rüpa do not occur in the canon. They 
are found only in the Atthakathds. It is, therefore, possible that the com- 
mentators introduced this division in order to separate the ‘real’ upddaya- 
rüpas from ' qualities ’, which in the later Sautrüntika terms could be designated 
as mere prajñapti (nominal) dharmas.* 

A few of the so-called népphanna-rüpas can also be placad in the category 
of the anipphanna. The jivitindriya, for instance, does not ccusist of a separate 
rüpa, but is only a name given to the life of matter. The wthindriya and 
purisindriya, two ‘ material qualities of sex’ can be treated es different aspects 
of the kaya.’ The last nipphanna-riipa, caled kabalikaro Charo (edible food) 
is also not a separate entity but only a name given to th» material quality 
of nutrition. 

Thus out of the 24 kinds of upddaya-ritpas, only nine, viz. the five sense 
organs and four sense objects (the photthatba—touch object—being included 
in the mahdbhitas) can be considered as dharmas having intrinsic nature 
(sabhàva) and, therefore real As a matter of fact, these ten are identical with 
the ten of the eleven dharmas enumerated in both the Vaibhasika and the 
Yogicira lists of the rüpa-dharma." 


1 Cataseo dhituyo, cakkhadins terasa, kabalikardharo cà ti atthdrasavid_am rüpar pariccheda- 
vikira-lakkhanabhavam atikkamiiva sabhaveneva pa-iggahetabbato aippiannam, sesam tabbi- 
garitatàya anipphannam (VisuddMmagga, xiv, 73). See Atthasálini, rv, 119. 

2 Sabhüvenevü ti rupassa paricchedo, riipassa vykáro . . . ti üdiná azyaheivd attano sabhaveneva 
. . . gahetabbato (Visuddhimagga-tika, pp. 407—8). 

3 Keci panetiha, tejddinam gunehi rüpadihi anugayhabhávato ti Giranam vadamh. Te 
vatiabba : ko panevamaha, rüpddayo tejüdinam guna fi ? (Visuddhamagga, xiv, 43). 

* This is further confirmed by the desoription in the commentanes of the nipphanna and 
anspphanna rüpas. The nipphanna-ripas alone are called rüpa-rüpa, .e. matter having the 
characteristic of ruppana: Nipphanna-rüpam panetiia rüpa-rüparm nama... (Visuddhimajga, 
xiv, 77); Yadettha . . . nipphannam ti vullam rüpam, tadera ritpa-l:kkhana-yogato ripam- 
ruppanam rüpam, tam elassa aithits.... Yadi evam, Gkisadhdtu-ddrnam katham riipabhavo ti 9 
Nipphanna-rüpasea periccheda-vikira-lakkhanabhavato taggatikamerd t (Visuddhimagga-tika, 
p. 490). 

5 of. Kayendriya-pradesa eva hs kaácyt stri-puruseadriyakhyam labhate . . . (Vrity on kā. 73). 

* The Sautrántakas go still further and enumerate only the four m«chábhütas and the four 
objects as real rüpa-dharmas. See Álambana-pariksá (Adyar Labrary, 1942), Appendix D, p. 116. 

* The eleventh dharma of the Vaibhàsika is avijñapii (unmanifeszed matter) which the 
Yogäcārins inoiude in their eleventh category of rüpa, called dharma-dhitu-paryapanna (matter 
inoluded under dharma-dhatu). For details, see A manual of Buddhist psilosophy, 118 ff. 
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Although the Vaibhagikas did not enumerate the ‘ qualities’ of rüpa in 
the rüpa-dharma, they certainly knew some of them. They recognized, for 
instance, the four laksanas, which were proclaimed in the siitras as being 
universal characteristics of not only the rüpa but of all phenomenal elements. 
These were not enumerated as separate dharmas in the traditional formula 
of the five skandhas. If a large number of new catiastkas could be added 
under the samsküra skandha, there was no reason why these four laksanas 
could not also be accommodated under that heading, particularly when these 
were specifically called ‘ samskria-laksanas' by the sūtra. But these laksanas 
were not exclusively cattastka, and could not, therefore, be treated as purely 
mental factors, inasmuch as they covered even the rüpa-skandha. The origin 
of a novel category called the (riipa-)citta-viprayukta-samskara is perhaps to 
be traced to an attempt to include the laksanas and such other aspects or 
qualities in the traditional formula of the pafica-skandha. 

Yaáomitra explains this term fully. These dharmas are disassociated from 
the citta but are more akin to it than to the rüpa-skandha. Hence they are 
included in the náma-skandha. The term viprayukta is used for excluding 
the castas which are sampragukta. The term samskara is used to exclude the 
asamskrta dharmas. Thus the viprayukia dharmas are distinct from the rüpa, 
cita, cattia, and asamskrta dharmas.! 

The term citta-vippayutta is known to the Dhammasangani. But there it 
refers only to the r&pa-khandha and nibbāna.? It is not recognized as a separate 
category as in the Vaibhásike school. The Kathavatthu, however, shows 
acquaintance with the latter meaning. It contains a controversy where the 
opponent holds that the pariyufthànas (‘ outbursts’ of anusayas) are ctita- 
vippagutta-dhammas.? Buddhaghosa attributes this view to the Andhakas.* 
In his commentary on another controversy on the anusayas he says that the 
Andhakas, Uttarapathakas, Mahasimghikas, and Sammitiyas hold that the 
anusayas are cWia-vippagulla.S According to Yadomitra, the Vatsiputriyas 
also maintained the same view. The jivtindriya was also, according to 
Buddhaghosa, considered as a ottia-vippayutta-dhamma by Pubbaseliyas and 
Sammitiyas.? The Yogacara school of Asanga not only accepted this new 
category but added several dharmas of its own under that heading. Thus the 

1 Citta-viprayukia itt citta-grahanam citia-samaina-jatiya-pradaréanartham. Citam iva cittena 
ca viprayuliah ity arthah. Kim ca tesam citiena samana-jitiyatvam ? Yad arüpino "mi bhavanit. 
Riipitvad eva hi viprayuktaive "pi rüpam na viprayuktatve nama labhate. Yad và amisim nàma- 
rüpam Hi namaivam tat tesàm cittena samana-jatiyatoam, Catia api ciltena tulya-jàtiyaA. Te tu 
cittena sahalambane samprayuktüs iad visesapartham viprayukta-grahanam. Asamekriam api 
tat-samina-jatiyam anülambanaiveneti tat-parihérartham samskara-grahanam (Sakv., pp. 142-3). 

* Sabbam ca rüpam, asamkhaià ca dhüiu, ime dhammà citta-vippayutta (Dhammasangani, 
1192). 

3 5210 citta-vippayuttam tì kathà (Kathavatthu, xiv, 6). 

* Kathavatthu-atthakathd, xiv, 6. * ibid., xi, 1. 

6 Vàisiputriya-nayena prüptir anusayah (Sakv., p. 442). Seo my article ‘The Sautrantika 
theory of bija’, BSOAS, x0, 2, 1959. 

° Tatiha yesam jivitindriyam nama citia-vippayuito aripa-dhammo . . . seyyathaps Pub- 
baseliyanaticeva Sammitiy&nasica (Kathavatthu-atthakatha, viii, 10). 
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category of the citta-viprayukta-samskara was not necessarily a Vaibhasika 
invention; it was known as early as the time of the Kathavatthu and was 
accepted by several major and minor schools. 

There is no unanimity among different schools regarding the number of 
samskaras that were enumerated under this category. The lists of only two 
schools, viz. the Vaibhasika and the Yogacara, have come down to us. Of 
the former, two lists are known. The older one is given in the Abhidharmaémrta 
of Ghosaka, and the later one is given in the Bhdsya and the Vrtt. The 
Yogicara list is found in the Abhtdharma-samuccaya ? of Asenga. 

Ghosaka enumerates the following 17 samskéras: (1) prapth, (2) asamjsa- 
samapatith, (3) nirodha-samapattth, (4) asamjfa-ayatana-n, (5) jivitendriyam, 
(6) nikaya-sabhagata, (T) sthana-praptth, (8) vastu-prapith (9) ayatana-praptih, 
(10) jatth, (11) Jara, (12) sthttih, (18) anttyata, (14) nàma-kcyah, (15) pada-kagah, 
(16) vyafijana-kàgah, (17) prthagjanatvam. 

Asanga in his Asm. drops Nos. 7, 8, and 9 of the ab>ve list and adds the 
following nine, bringing his total to 23: (1) pravrit& (2) pratiniyamah, 
(3) gogah, (4) javah, (5) amukramah, (6) lah, (T) degak, (8) samkhya, 
(9) samagri. 1 

The Kosa and the Dipa closely follow tha list of Ghogaka. They enumerate 
only 13 dropping Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, and 17 fom his list, and adding one more 
item called aprápt. The last nine samskdras of the Yogicara list are omitted 
by them. Of these three, Ghogaka's list is undoubtedly the oldest as he 
represents the period of the Mahd-bhasa. The Yog£tcárins seem to have 
modified his list by including Nos. 7, 8, and 9 in No. 1 = (prapt). The neo- 
Vaibhasikas like the Kosakara modified it still further =y moluding No. 2 in 
No. 4. They replaced the prihagjanatva (No. 17) by tksir new dharma, viz. 
aprüpti, since the former is only an alabha (non-obtainrcent) of ärya-mārga. 

At least five items of these lists, viz. the four laksanas and the jivitendriya, 
have corresponding dharmas in the upadaya-ripa of the Theravada. But the 
Theravadins enumerated the laksanas as ‘ qualities’ devoid of samskrta- 
laksamas? like the Vaisesika gunas which are agunavi. The Vaibhasikas 
enumerated them as ‘dravya’, ie. having intrinsic nature, abiding in the 
three times and causing the origination, subsistence, decev, and extinction 
of all phenomenal existence. A logical conclusion of such a step was to 
postulate upa-laksanas (secondary characteristics) like jati-jàti, sthiti-sthits, ete., 
to these laksanas*; this was ridiculed by the Sautrantikas as absurd and 
involving the fallacy of an infinite regress. 

The same rule is applied in the case cf the first tvo samskdras, viz. the 
prüptt and aprapti. The former is a samskdra (force) which controls the 


1 Visvabharat: Studies (Santiniketan), 17, 1953, p. 130. 

* Visvabharati Studies (Santiniketan), 12, 1950, p. 10. Henceforth referred to as dem. 

° Samkhata-lakkhananiti samkhatam etanh saaánana-küranüni -uimittini . . . u adayo 
samkhata-lakkiana nama... lakkhanam na samkhatam samkhatam na lakkhanam . . . (Angutiara- 
nikaya-atthakacha, xr, p. 252). See Apthasülini, vv, 113-19. 

* Jàti-jàty-Adayas teshm te 'sta-dravyaika-vritayah/(Abhidharma-Ec5a, i1. 47.) 
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collection or obtainment of certain dharmas in a given santana (stream of 
life), as for instance, in the case of an arhat there is a präpti of aasksa dharmas. 
The aprüpts is a ‘ force’ which prevents this prápts, as for instance in the case 
of a prthagjana, there is a non-collection of the drya-dharmas. As in the case 
of the laksanas the Vaibhasika here postulates such additional dharmas as 
prápti-prápti and apraptt-aprapts for explaining the obtainment of the prapts 
and the prevention of apraptt, respectively, again exposing his theory to the 
fallacy of regress. 

One can detect an influence of the Vaisegika in this dravya-vada of the 
Vaibhasika. This influence is unmistakably seen in a few other samskaras of 
this list. The Vaisesika category of sdmanya (generality), for instance, is 
unknown to the Pali canon. The Buddhists being pluralists, non-substantialists, 
and vibhajya-vadins always tended to oppose the reality of samanya, as the 
latter was a stepping-stone towards a unity, a substance, or even to the theory 
of brahman of the Advaita school. Their formulas of the skandha, àyatana, 
dhatu, etc., were primarily aimed at removing false notions of unity (ekatva- 
graha).1 In the later works on Buddhist logic the s@manya is unanimously 
described as a mere conceptual construction (vikalpa) imposed on the discrete, 
unique, and momentary dharmas, and hence unreal? But this sämānya creeps 
up, in the Vaibhasika category of the viprayukta, under the guise of sabhagaia. 
Like the pard-satta and the a«pará-sattü of the Vaisesika, the Vaibhasika 
sabhagata is also divided into sattva-sabhagatà (which is common to all beings— 
abhinna) and dharma-sabhdgata (which is found in smaller groups like men, 
women, laymen, monks, eto.).? 

The Sautrintika Kogakara rightly observes that in recognizing the 
sabhágatà as a dravya, distinct from the skandha, dyatana, or dhàtu (which 
constitute a sativa or a dharma), the Vaibhasika has only supported the 
Vaisesika category of sémdnya. The Vaibhasika seeks to support his sabhagatà 
by a sūtra passage where the word ntkdya-sabhaga is mentioned, and asks for 
an explanation of the notion of generality. The Sautrantika points out that 
the sütra does not warrant any recognition of the sabhdgata as a distinct 
dravya. The generality is only a notion (prajñapti) and not a real dharma.‘ 
* And if all notions were to be treated as real’, continues the Koéakara, ‘ why 
not assume distinct dharmas for the notions of number, magnitude, distinctness, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, etc., which are treated as 
realities by the heretic schools?’ 5 Indeed, the last nine viprayukta-samskaras 

1 Buddhy-aikatvidi-dhi-hanyat dhdtdms cisttdasoktavin/(Dipa, kā. 6). 

3 Boe S. Mookerji’s Buddhist philosophy of universal flux, ch. vi. 

3 Sabhagata nama dravyam. Sattvanam ekürtha-rucih-südríya-hetubhütam. Nikiya-sabhaga 
iiy asya éasira-samjnd. Sa punar abhinnà bhinnà ca. Abhinnd sarva-sattvánàm sativa-sabhagata. 
Bhinnà punas tegam eva sattivànám . . . bheda-pratiniyama-hetuh (Vriti on kā. 194). 

* 1 Abhidharma-koéa, ii, ka. 41. 

* ibid, ii, kā. 46. Yadi jatam-ity-evam-adi-buddhi-siddhy-artham . . . jäty-üdayah kalpyante 
.. . kam... doe . . . mahad anu prihak samyuktam vibhaktam param aparam sad-rüpam 


itt... adt-buddhi-siddhy-artham samkhyddayo 'pi Vatsegika-parikalpità abhyupagantavyth . . . 
(Sake, p. 180). 
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of the Yogacara list seem to represent these notions treated as reals in the 
Vaisesika school. Of these nine, the following six, viz. tke pravrtts, java, kala, 
desa, samkhyd, and sdémagrt correspond respectively to the pravrtis (a kind of 
prayatna), vega (a kind of samskara), kala (a dravya), dik (a dravya), samkhya 
(a guna), and samyoga (a guna). The anukrama ® can be taken to correspond 
to the paratva and aparatva, two gunas of the Vaiéesika. Only two, viz. the 
pratumyama (manifoldness) and yoga * (conformity of kets and phala) have no 
corresponding reals in the Vaiéesika list. 

The acceptance of these Vaiéesika reals exclusively by the Yogacaras did 
not, however, make them realists like the Vaibhágika. Unlike the latter, they 
treated all viprayukta-samskáras as mere notions (prajfiaott). And in the case 
of the last nine samskáras, which directly correspond to the Vaisesika 
padárthas, they interpreted them merely as different names of the Aetu-phala.* 

The Sautrantikas also recognize these notions, but severely oppose the 
Vaibhásikas for accepting them as dravya-dharmas or reals. They point out 
that the so-called viprayukta-samskaras neither have own nature (svabhava), 
nor are they preached in the sütras. The second kogasindna of the Bhasya 5 
contains long and lively controversies between the Sautrantika and the 
Vaibhásika on the validity of each and every item of the viprayukta-samskàra. 
The Koáakàra examines the scriptures quoted by the Vaibhasika, analyses 
their arguments, ridicules their dogmatic realism, and finally accuses them of 
supporting the heretical schools. 

A counter-attack to this polemic of the Koáaküra is found in the Vrtts. 
The Dipakara indirectly refers to the Kodakara as an irfant, ignorant of the 
Abhidharma, and boldly declares that he will prove the svabhdvas of these 
samsküras, and will also quote sütras in his favour. Unfortunately, a large 
number of folios containing these lively controversies are lost. Discussions on 

1 Hetu-phala-prabandhanupacchede pravrüir sti prajyfiapish. Het -phala-üéu-pravritlau. java 
i praj&apth. Hetu-phala-prabandha-pravrttau kala iti prajüaptih. Datasu dikgu hetu-phala 
eva deda th prajfiapüh. Samskirinam pratyekaso thede samkhyeti prajfiaptih. Hetu-phala- 
pratyaya-samavadhane simagrits prajfuyplih (Aem., p. 10). of. Prayatnah samrambha wtsüha it 
parydyih. Vego. . . . niyata-dsk-kriya-prabandhahetuh. Kdlah pardrara-tyatikara-yaugapadyt- 
yaugapadya-ctra-ksipra-pratyayahngam. Ink — pürváparüdipratyaya-angà. Ekad:-vyavahara- 
heluh samkhyà. Samyogah samyukta-pratyaya-nimitian (Praáastapüde-bhasya on the Voséegtka- 
siiras). 

2 Heiu-phalaikatye pravritau anukrama iti prajtaptih (dam., p. 104. of. parateam aparatvam 
ca paraparabhidaana-pratyaya-nimitiam (Praéastapada-bhagya). 

3 Hetu-phala-nanitve pratiniyama ti prajüapth. Hetu-phalanuriipye yoga iW prajüaph 
(Asm., p. 10). 

4 ibid. Also se» the refutation of the Vaibhasika theory of the viprayuktas in the 
Vüjüaptimàtratàciddhi; v. La Siddhi de Hiuan Tsang (tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin), 1, 53-72. 

5 L'Abhidharma-bofa, ii, ka. 35-48. 

* Ke punas te viprayuktth samskürüh 7 . . . Naki vayam etesäm svathavam upalabhamahe 
nàpi kriyam. Na caste dharma loke prasiddha näpi Euddha-vacane . . . . Tad atropavyahriyate 
.... Yat làvat svabhiva-kriyibhavdd ii. Tad atrobhayam abhidhay:syate. Yad api Buddha- 
vacane na pathyanta tti. Tatrapy apta-vacanam sûrvajîam vyüharisyate. . .. Ye khalu sarvajia- 
visaya dharmah buddhi-vriti-visayam ayanty ürya-Maitreya-sthavira-V asumitricdrya-Adévaghcsa- 
pramukhanim . . . tejolpănăm stanandhaya-buddhinam | abhdharma-paroksa-mati-vriiinàm ca 
katham sandhakdresu manassu gocaratàm üyaniits (Vriti on kā. 128). 
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prapts and aprapti are entirely lost. The controversies on the ntrodha- 
samapatts are severely interrupted, since only a prima facie argument has 
survived which contains a view of the Kofakara condemned as ‘ unbuddhistic’ 
by the Vrits.! The treatment of sabhdgata and dsamjfitka is almost identical 
with the Vaibhagika explanations of these samskdras in the Bhasya. The 
Vrits here borrows several passages from the latter. The Dipakara does not 
advance any new arguments but contents himself with a remark that the 
Kogakara in comparing the sabhágatá with the Vaiéesika sümünya has only 
made a futile attempt to see a similarity of the kind which we find obtaining 
between päyasa (milk-porridge) and véyasa (a crow). The only important 
discussions available to us, therefore, are on the jivitendriya, the four laksanas, 
and the last three samskáras called néma-haya, pada-káta, and vyafijana-kaya.$ 
Even in the case of these topics the Vaibhasika arguments of the Dipakara 
are not different from those given in the Bhasya, which are well known 
through Poussin’s L’ Abhidharma-koga and Stcherbatsky’s The central conception 
of Buddhism. We shall, therefore, concentrate here only on certain aspects of 
these controversies which are found only in the Vrtis. 


JIVITENDRIYA 


Although the term jiesta is known to the Pali suttas, the technical term 
jivitindriya is mostly found in the Abhidhamma Paka. In the suttas the 
term đyu is more commonly used in the sense of a principle signifying life- 
duration. The Mahavedalla-sutta of the Majjhtma-ntkaya contains a conversa- 
tion between Mahakotthita and Sariputta on the mutual relation of the mind 
and mental concomitante. In this connexion a question is asked on the basis 
of stability of the five sndriyas. Sariputta replies that their stability is on 
account of dyu. The latter, he says, depends on usma (tismd-heat generated 
by karma). Since usmd is also a part of the body, the áyu and usmé are inter- 
dependent like the flame and the light of a lamp. The light is seen by the 
help of flame, the flame is seen on account of the light. As yet there is no 
indication here to show the place of dyu in the traditional formula of the five 
khandhas. Perhaps to elucidate this point a further question is raised whether 
the Gyusamkharas (constituents of life) are identical with feelings (i.e. vedana). 
Sariputta says that they are not identical, for, if they were, a person under- 
going the trance called saftfid-vedaysta-nirodha will not rise again from that 


1 Atra punah Koégakarah pratijanite sacittikeyam samapattir ui. Tad dad abauddhiyam 
(Vrit$ on ka. 186). 

3 SiddA4 sabhagata. Kosakürah punas tam Vaisesika-parikalpita-jat-padarthena samikurvan 
vyaltam pdyasa-vayasayor varnasadharmyam paóyatsti (Vrit$ on kā. 134). 

3 These three samskiras have been separately dealt with in my article ‘The Vaibhigika 
theory of words and meanings’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1959. 

4 Imani kho üvuso paficindriyans dyum paticca titthantiti. ... Ayu usmam paticca tilthatits. 
... Beyyathüpi . . . accim paficea abha paffiayati, abham pajicca acct paññāyati . . . (Magjhima- 
nikāya, 1, p. 295). : 
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trance. It may be recalled here that according to the Theravadins, the four 
nüma-skandhas always rise and disappear in one time. The wirodha (cessation) 
of vedana and 507/52 would, therefore, automatically mean ~rodha of all the 
four. Consequently, if áyu is identical with any of them, it will also cease to 
be, resulting in the death of the yogin. Sar:putta further explains that when 
a person dies, three things abandon him, viz. the àyu, the usnd, and the mind 
(vififiama). In the case of a person who bas undergone the above samadhi the 
dyu and usmá still exist.* It appears from this passage that the sutta recognizes 
ay as a factcr which stabilizes the five indriyas, but does nos include it in any 
of the nama-khandhas. Its inclusion in the latter group would also go against 
the recognition of an existence called asafific-bhava which ccnsists of only the 
Tüpa-khandha. Nor could it be included in the riipa-kharda, for in the arüpa- 
loka, in the absence of any rüpa, its operation will be impossible. Various 
speculations regarding its inclusion in the formula of the five skandhas can be 
traced to the above sutta and to the problems that &riee on account of 
recognizing these two existences, one wholly material and another wholly 
mental. 

The Theravadins solved this problem by postulating two jivitendriyas (i.e. 
dyu), one physical (ripa) and another mental (arüpa). Their Abhidhamma 
includes the former in the upadaya-rupas, and the latoer in the samkhara- 
khandha. The beings of the asafifia-bhava and the acüpc-bhava live their 
life-span on account of these two dharmas, respectively. The beings of other 
existences possess both kinds of the jivitendriya. 

The Theravadin enumeration of dyu in the rüpa-kharahe looks rather far- 
fetched. The sutta quoted above specifically raises the wEole problem with 
reference to five (ndriyas, i.e. the five senses, and not matter in general. Death 
there spoken of refers not to a corpse but to a personality, Le. a being led by 
his karma in different destinies (gati) or existences (nitkdya-sabhadga) such as 
naraka (hell), teryaficha (animal), preta (spirit) manusya (Luman), and deva 
(god). The Gyuh thus was directly related to karma or céand and not the 
rüpa-skandha. This seems to be the main reason for a criticism of the rüpa- 
jwitendrija by Pubbaseliyas and Sammitiyas recorded in the Kathavattht.* 
They held that the jivitendriya was essentially an arüpc-dhzrma. But these 
schools, as well as the Vaibhasikas, were equally committed to the theories 


1 Te ca kho üyu-samkharà abhavimsu te vedaniya dhamma, na-y-idam saind-vedayva-nirodham 
samapannassa bhikkhuno vuithdnam paññāyetha (1bid.). 
3 Yada kho panávuso imam kiyam tayo dhamma jahanii : ayu usma ca viüfiánam, athdyam 


kayo ujjhito seti yathd kattham acetanam th... . yvàyam . . . mato... yo càyam . . . safiid- 
vedayva-nirodham samápanno, imesam kim nandkaranam ii? Yváyam melo... iassa .. . هالخ‎ 
parikkhino, usmA vüpasantá . . . yvüyam . . . samavanno (assa . . . ru aparikkhino, usma 


avipasanta . . . (1bid.). 
3 Katamam tam rüpam jivitindnyam’? Yo tesam rüpinam dhamminam ayu Bas... 
jivitam . . . (Dhammasangant, 635). Yo tesam arüpina n dhammanam Ym . . jivitam (ibid., 19). 
^ Tattha yesam jivitindriyam nama citta-vippayutio arüpa-dhammo, tasa ripa-jiviindnyam 
nathitt laddhi, seyyathüpi Pubbaseliyànadceva Sammitiyànam cc (Eathavathu-aithakatha, 
viii, 10). 
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of the asamjfia and artipa-bhavas, and hence could not include the jttendriya 
in the néma-skandha. They, therefore, included it in their viprayukta category, 
distinct from both the cita and rüpa. 

This conjecture is supported by the Vaibhagika description of this dharma. 
The Vrits 1 defines it as a (cause of) subsistence (sthiti) of the vital fire (ügma) 
and mind (vtjfiána). It is a basis for notions of different existences like human, 
animal, divine, etc., on account of its nature of being a result of the past 
karma. The Abhidharma describes it as a force of life-duration in all the three 
existences (viz. the kama, riipa, and artipa worlds). The Vrtti, in conformity 
with this Abhidharma, says that there is no faculty other than the jivia, 
which is born of karma, covers all the three worlds, exists uninterrupted from 
the moment of birth, and thus becomes a basis for the notions of a particular 
destiny. The Vrtti further quotes a scripture: ‘when the dyuh, the tismd, 
and vüfiána abandon this body, then (a person) lies discarded like a piece of 
wood devoid of consciousness ’.? 

But if the ayuh were to be always associated with the sma (matter) and 
vijñāna (mind), then it would not operate in the arüpa-bhava and in the 
asampfia-bhava respectively. Therefore, the Vrt& says that the dyuh in the 
kàma-dhàtw is always accompanied by the sense of touch, the dsma, and 
vijñāna. It is not essential to have all the five senses for its operation. In 
the ripa-dhatu, which includes the asamjfia-bhava, the dyuh is always 
accompanied by the five senses, but not necessarily by mind. In the ar&pa- 
dhatu it is accompanied only by vüjfiána, with the exception of the nirodha- 
samapatts (where even vyfidna is brought to a cessation). 

The Sautrantika objection to this theory (as contained in the Bhdsya) * is 
that if a separate dharma like dyuh is necessary to sustain the tisma and 
vijfiana, then the ayuh itself will need to be sustained by another dyuh. The 
Vaibhagika, in conformity with the above sutta, says that the dyuhk, tsma, 
and vijfidna are interdependent. This gives rise to another problem as to 
which of these precedes the other two. The Vaibhasika, therefore, says that 
karma produces and sustains the dyuh. The Sautrantika rightly argues that 
the karma alone should be efficient to sustain both the &smà and vijñāna. 
There is no need to postulate a life-sustainer like dyuwh. Moreover, the adyuh 
is a mere notion. Just as the destiny of an arrow and the time it will take 
to reach its destination are determined at the moment of its shooting, similarly 


1 Vritt on ka. 138. 

! Na canyad indriyam vipdkajam traidhatuka-vyapy ast yaj janma-prabandhavicchedena 
vartamanam gati-prajfapty-upddinam sylt, anyatra jivitendriyat. ... Agamas tavad ayam . 

' Ayur üşmā "tha vijnam yada kayam jahaty ami/ 
apaviddhas tadà Sete yatha kastam acetanam//’ (ibid.) 

> Sarvam hi jivitendriyam kima-dhitiy avasyam kágyendriyogsma-sahacarissu. Tato avasyam 
vijiina-sahavarti napi caksurddindriys-sahavarti. Ripa-dhatau tu sarvam káyddi-pancendriya- 
sahavarti. Na iv avasyam cilia-sahacarisnu. Arüpya-dhülas tu sarvam vijsdna-sahavari, anyaira 
nirodha-samapatteh (ibid.). 

* DAbhsdharma-koáa, oh. ii, .قط‎ 45; Sakv., p. 167. 
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the karmas of an individual, at the moment of a rebirch, fix the destiny 
(nikdya-sabhaga) and the duration of the santana of the five skandhas. 
Therefore, concludes the Sautrantika, the dyuk postulated by the Vaibhasikas 
is merely a notion and not a dharma separate from the santati. 

The Dipakára does not take note of these arguments but asserts his position 
by saying that the jivitendriya, being a basis of the ncüen of a destiny, is 
a dravya, a real dharma. Otherwise, he savs, what could prevent the death 
of a person who undergoes the nérodha-samapatt: or the ascmjfii-samágpatti ? 
Both are devoid of consciousness and hence require some real dharma which 
will be instrumental in the life-duration of these two states. That dharma is 
the jivttendriya. These Vaibhagika arguments are, however, unconvincing to 
the Sautrantika Kogakara, for whom both samapattts are conscious (sacitizka), 
and which, therefore, do not require a separate dharma for sustaining the life- 
stream during those states.? 

Whether the dyuh was accepted as a dravya or as a mer» zrajfiapts-dharma, 
both the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrüntikas (together w-ta the Theravádins) 
agreed that it was a vipaka, i.e. a result of some past karma. Being a vipáka, 
and being co-nascent with birth and coterminus with dsath, it functioned 
automatically, independent of any new karma. If a life-span (yuh) was fixed. 
it could neither be prolonged at will, nor cculd it be replaced by a new life- 
span to sustain the same santati. This unanimously accepzed theory of àyuh, 
however, went against an equally well founded belief in tae Buddha’s power 
of prolonging his life-span for an indefinite period. 

Various controversies relating to this belief and its bsering on the theory 
of karma are preserved in the Pali commentaries, the Bhazya, and the 71. 
The Koéakàra deals in detail with this problem ard advances certain 
unorthodox solutions to this riddle. The Dipakara examines his arguments, 
declares them to be invalid, and accuses the Koéakéra of entering the portals 
of Mahayana Buddhism.? 


SAMSKRTA-LAKSANAS 


The next four viprayukta-samsküras viz. jüt$ (origmation), sthete (sub- 
sistence), jara (decay), and amttyatà (extinction), are called sumskrta-laksanas 
or phenomenalizing characteristics of all phenomena. According to the 
Vaibhasikas, these four simultaneously exercise their powe- on all phenomena 
causing the origination, etc., of the latter. They further maintain that these 
four laksanas are as real as the dharmas which they characteriza. Consequently, 
they are also characterized by secondary characteristics (wupa-laksamas) like 
78-1215, eto. They seek to prove the reality of these foar laksamas by the 


1 Jivuendriyam gati-prajiapty-upaidanam astiti dravyam . . . (7rdi on kā. 138). 
3 See L'Abhidharma-koéa, ch. ii, Kā. 44. 
3 See my article ' Buddha’s prolongation of life’, BSOAS, xx1, 2, 1958. 
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support of a sūtra which says ‘of the samskrta there is known the origin 
(utpdda), cessation (vyaya), and change of state (sthtiyanyathàtvam) °. 1 

The Sautrantika Koéakara examines these laksanas at great length. His 
main arguments against their acceptance as real dharmas, distinct from the 
phenomena, are: (1) they cannot simultaneously work upon a momentary 
(ksantka) dharma; (2) the theory of upa-laksanas results in the fallacy of 
regress ; (3) the term samskrta in the sūtra quoted by the Vaibhagikas does 
not refer to a momentary dharma but to a series of them (pravdha). ' The 
series or stream itself is called subsistence (sthst+), its origin is called 7285, its 
cessation is vyaya, and the difference in its preceding and succeeding moments 
is called sthityanyathatva.’* Therefore, concludes the Sautrantika, the words 
like jît, etc., have no corresponding realities: they are only names, like the 
word pravüha (series). The samskrta is defined by the Lord in a different 
sūtra: ‘ Phenomenon is that which becomes having not been before, having 
once become it does not become again, and it is the series of which it forms 
a part which is called subsistence and which changes its state '.3 

The Dipakara does not attempt a reply to these criticisms of the Kogakara. 
He briefly deals with this topic concentrating only on two points, viz. the 
reality of Jara (decay) and vindéa (extinction). 

The sūtra quoted by the Vaibhagikas speaks of only three laksanas, viz. 
utpüda, vyaya, and sthttyanyathaiva. In their Abhidharma, however, four are 
enumerated : jdt, sthitt, jara, and anityata.* Of these the first and last are 
identical with utpada and vyaya. The sūtra term sthityanyathãtva is differently 
explained in different schools. The Theravadins interpret it as 0478.5 They 
do not recognize the stht as a separate laksana. Although it is represented 
in their wpadaya-rüpas as (rüpassa)santati, the Dhammasangani and the 
Visuddhimagga treat the latter term as a synonym of jas (i.e. upacaya).® 

The Vaibhasikas recognize both sthtti and jara. They, therefore, interpret 
the term st/styangathátva differently. The Bhàsya gives two views.’ Some 
acaryas hold that the term sthityanyathdtva means jara only and not stis. 
The sūtra is only explanatory, and hence speaks only of jat, jara, and nasa, 
whereas the Abhidharma is definitive and hence speaks of four. The siitra 
does not refer to sthits, because the Lord wanted to cause distress about the 

1 Trinimáni bhiksaeah samskriasya samskrta-lakganini. Katamani ini? Samskriasya .. . 
utpädo "pi prajidyate, vyayo . . . , sthity-anyathatvam apiti (Sakv., p. 171). of Tinimani... 
samkhatassa samkhaia-lakkhanani . . . uppado paññäyati, vayo paññňāyatí, jhitassa aññathattam 
paññäyati ... (Ang.-nikàya, 1, p. 152). 

3 Jatir ddih pravāhasya vyayac chedah sthitie tu sah/ 

sthity-anyathitvam tasyaiva pirvapara-visistata// (Sakv., p. 175.) 

3 L'AbMdharma-kosa, ch. ii, kA. 47. 

4 Etüni khalu catvári samskria-lakganani bhagavata “bhidharme ’bhihitani. Hiany eva vineya- 
grayojanavabsM silire sthity-anyathatvam ekikriya triny ukiàni (Vri on kā. 139). 

5 Uppàdo ti jati, vayo ti bhedo, thitassa aññaihattam nama jarà . . . (Ang.-nikdya-a}phakatha, 
ركد‎ p. 152). 

E 1 ripassa upacayo, . . . pavatti-lakkhana rüpassa santat . . . ubhayampetam 
EI UA .. . (Visuddhimagga, xiv, 66). See Dkammasangant, 643. 
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phenomena in the minds of his disciples. Moreover, shiti (albeit not as a 
samsküra) is found even in the asamskrta dharmas which are held to be eternal. 
In order to dispel any confusion between the samskrta and asamskria, the 
sūtra speaks of only three. Other dcaryas, however, maintein that the term 
sthityanyathatva includes both sthiti and jara. These two dharmas are like 
the goddesses of good luck and bad luck. The Lord com3ined jara with sthiti 
in order to cause detachment from the phenomenal world.! 

This second view alone is given by the Dipakàra. He maintains that if 
a dharma were to be devoid of sthitt (subsistence), then is would be incapable 
of yielding any fruit, Le. performing any action. Consequently, it would 
not be a real dharma. But mere sti without jara will also not be desirable. 
For in thet case the dharma will go on performing more than one action and. 
will never cease to be. Therefore, it is to be inferred thes there is a force like 
Jara (decay) which reduces its strength (sakti-hant) and hands it over to the 
last force, viz. anttyatà, which brings an extinction of the dharma. 

The Sgutrüntika takes strong exception to this VaibLasika theory of sakti- 
han. He points out that the change of a subsisting dherma into a decaying 
dharma corresponds to the parmmdma-vdda of the Samihya,? where also a 
substance (dharmin or dravya) changes its aspects cc qualities (dharma) 
without losing its identity. 

The reply of the Dipakara to this criticism is brief. H= says that according 
to the Samkhya, when that which is characterized (dhar-ain, i.e. a substance), 
while remaining permanent, gives up one characteristic ١02 aspect = dharma) 
and assumes another, both these characteristics being identical (svdtmabhiita) 
with the characterized, this is parimáma. According to the Vaibhisika, however, 
a charactarized (dharmin, i.e. a dravya) is different from the characteristic 
(dharma), (in this case) jara.“ 

Although brief, this statement of the Dipakara is significant. His definition 
of the Samkhya parimáma corresponds to the one given by Vyasa in his 
Yoga-sutra-bhàsya. Commenting on a siitra® dealing with three kinds of 
mutations (parinüma), viz. dharma (of external aspecte), ‘aksana (of time- 
variation), and avasthà (of intensity), Vyasa defines a pariadma in the following 
words: ‘What is a mutation? It is the rise of another external-aspect 
(dharma) in an abiding substance after an earlier external-aspect has come 
to an end ’.® 

It may bə noted that these two definitions of the Samkhya parindma are 


* ibid. 

3 Yadi hi dharmasya sthitir na syit, tasyaimany avasthitasya ‘etvaxhyah éakti-prabhava- 
vióeso na syii... (Vritt on kā. 189). 

* Naiad ywkiam ukiam parinama-dosa-prasamgut . . . bhavert Samkhyiyah parindnc 


*bhuypagato bhavati (ibid.). 

t Anya wa ài no jarükhyo dharmo, anyaé ca dharmé. Samkhyasyz tv avasihitasya dharminal. 
svdimabhitasya dharmantarasyotsargah svàtmabhütasya cotpidah parincma ti (Vrti on ka. 140) 
5 Etena bhüiendriyesu dharma-laksana-avastha-parinama vyakhylias ( Yoga-stlra, iii, 13). 

* Atha ko 'yam parindmo ’vasthitasys dravyasya pirva-dharma-caortiau dharmantarotpathh 
parinima iti (Yoga-stira-bhasya, iii, 13). 


bdi 
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almost identical, with the significant exception of the term svatmabhüta found 
only in the Vritt. The Dipakara uses this term to show that in the Samkhya 
theory the dharmas and the dharmin are identical. This idea is also clearly 
enunciated by Vyasa. After declaring that the three-fold mutation is in reality 
one mutation, Vyasa says ‘the external aspect (dharma, etc.) is nothing more 
than the substance itself’. 1 

Commenting on this, Vacaspati Misra says that the three-fold mutation 
is based on the distinction between the substance and the external-aspects 
(dharma), etc. But as referring to the lack of distinction between them it is 
said that in the strict sense the external-aspects (dharma, etc.) are nothing 
more than the substance (dharmtn) itself From this it is evident that the 
S&mkhya recognizes the identity as well as difference between the dharma 
and dharmin. Vyasa further examines an objection of an opponent who, like 
the Dipakara, alleges absolute identity between the dharma and dharmin. 
Vacaspati Misra refers to this opponent as a Buddhist? The latter have 
always maintained that the satkdryavada results in the identity of cause and 
effect and consequently in the denial of any action or change.* The Dipakara 
here represents this Buddhist thought. 

The parallel development of almost identical speculations regarding the 
nature of a substance and its change in the Sàmkhya-Yoga and the Vaibhāgika. 
schools has already been noted by many scholars, notably Stcherbatsky 5 and 
Poussin The Samkhya admits one everlasting reality (prakrti-dravya) along 
with its momentary manifestations. The Vaibhasika admits the reality of 
several distinct elements (dravya) potentially existing in the past as well as 
the future, but becoming manifest only in their efficiency moments, i.e. the 
present. The four traditional Vaibhàgika explanations of the relation between 
a substance and its manifestations given by Dharmatrata, Ghogaka, Vasumitra, 
and Buddhadeva have all been incorporated and harmonized by Vyàsa in his 
Yoga-bhàsya.' The reality of the past and future is also proved in almost 
identical words in both the schools. Both admit that the mutations are not 
occasional, but perpetual But whereas the Samkhya holds it as the very 
nature of the substance to undergo these mutations,? the Vaibhasikas hold 


1 Paramàrthatas iv eka eva parindmo dharmi-svarüpa-màiro hi dharmah . . . (ibid.). 

3 So 'yam evamvidho bhülendriya-parinàmo dharmino dharma-laksanávasthànam bhedam 
äériyäha. 'ParamArthatas tv’ iti tu éabdo bheda-paksád visinagf$ pdramarthikatvam asya jiûapyate 
. . . (Tativa-vaiéarads, in, 13). See Patarijala-siirini, Bombay Sanskrit Series, XLv1. 

3 Nanu dharmindm dharmandm abhinnatve dharmino ‘dhvandm ca bhede dharmino 'nanyaivena 
dharmenüpiha dharmivad bhavitavyam ity ata dha . . . ekinta-vadinam Bauddham uithapayati 
(ibid.). 

* See T. R. V. Murti, The central philosophy of Buddhism, 138-4, 168 ff. 

5 The central conception of Buddhism, pp. 27, 47, notes, and ‘ The dharmas of the Buddhists 
and the gunas of the Simkhyas’, Indian Historical Quarterly, x, 1984, 737-00. 

¢ * Documents d'Abhidharma (Sarvastivida)’, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, v, 1937, 
1-158. 

1 See Yoga-sttra-bhasya, iii, 13 and 15. 

* Guna-svübhávyam tu pravriti-kiranam uktam gundnàám iti (ibid.). 
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that there are external forces like the samekrta laksamas, which bring about 
a mutation in the substance. The statement of the Dipakàra that the 
Vaibhasika dharma (jara) is distinct from the dharmin (i.e. a samskrta dharma), 
and hence his position is different from the Sàmkhya, confirms Stcherbatsky’s 
observation that ‘when accused of drifting into Samkhya, the Sarvàstivadins 
justified themselves by pointing to these momentary forces, which saved the 
Buddhist principle of detached entities ’.1 

The Dipakara’s use of such terms as dhermin and dharma respectively for 
a (samskria) dharma and (samskrta) laksana is also equally significant. It 
confirms our earlier hypothesis that the category of the wprayukta-samskaras 
was designed to accommodate ‘ qualities ' or gunas that qualified the substance 
(dravyas), ie. non-viprayukta-dharmas. Had they been treated only as 
“ qualities ’ and, therefore, as mere names given to different aspects of a real 
dharma, the Sautrantikas would have admitted them as prajfiaptt-dharma. 
The Vaibhàsikas, however, did not stop only at enumerating different 
* qualities’, but proceeded to make them reals and ended in treating them 
as dravyas or substances. 

The contention of the Dipakara that without a reduction of its strength 
(Saktt-hans) caused by 2076, a dharma will not be affected by vindsa (destruction) 
leads to another Vaibhasika theory that vindéa of a dharma is caused (sahetuka) 
and not inherent in it. 

The Kodakara deals with this topic in detail while explaining the momentary 
nature of all phenomena.* The Sautrantika maintains that destruction is not 
caused. It is an inherent nature of a phenomenon to perish the moment it 
flashes into existence. It does not depend on any external agency to bring 
about its destruction. For, if a dharma were not to perish immediately and 
spontaneously after its birth, it might never perish, evan afterwards. The 
Vaibhagika contention that it perishes on account cf becoming different 
{anyathibhita) by the loss of its power (saktt-hans) is wrong. For it is a 
contradiction to say that (a momentary thing) becomes different. A thing 
cannot be itself and yet appear different from itself. Therefore, destruction 
is uncaused. Moreover, vinäsa is merely an absence (abháva). An absence is 
not a reality, and being unreal it has no function to perform. 

The Dipakara points out that this Sauvrantika position is not supported 
either by the scriptures or by reason: destruction of a thing is caused, 
because it depends on the origination of that thing. It conforms to the law 
that ‘ being this, that becomes’. If it were to operate without a cause, it will 
always exist, and consequently there will be no origination of any dharma. 

Nor is destruction a mere non-existence. For the Vaibhasikas do not say 
that a substance is destroyed. It is only tha efficiency (x<éritra) of a substance 
that is destroyed by vindsa. ‘ What we call destruction °, says the Dipakara, 


1 The central conception of Buddhism, 45. 
2 [/Abhidharma-koía, oh. ii, .قط‎ 2-3. For full details and other Ábhidharmika references 
on this controversy, see ‘ Documents d'Abhidharma (Sarvüstiv&da) ', op. cit., 148-58. 
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‘is the non-arising of a (new) activity (in a substance) when its efficiency is 
confronted by an opposite condition. + Therefore, vindéa does not mean 
merely a non-existence (of a substance). Moreover, existence and non-existence 
are contingent upon each other. Denial of one means denial of another. If 
destruction is to be treated as uncaused, origination too will have to be 
treated similarly. The reasons for holding the origination as caused also obtain 
in the case of destruction. Hence vindga is sahetuka. After advancing these 
arguments the Dipakàra quotes the scriptures that support the Vaibhasika 
view: The Lord has said ‘one must strive hard to destroy bad states that 
have arisen’. ‘Here a person becomes a killer of life.’ ‘There are three 
periodical dissolutions by which the world is destroyed.’ Finally it is said 
' depending on birth, there arise decay and death ’.? 

It may be noted that these arguments of the Dipakara are almost identical 
with the traditional orthodox Vaibhasika views of àcárya Samghabhadra.® 
The central problem of this controversy reste, perhaps, on the meaning of 
a ksana and the simultaneous operation of these four incompatible laksanas 
on a ksantka dharma. For the Sautrantika, a ksana means a moment. For 
the Vaibhagika, however, it means that time which all the four functions, 
viz. origination, subsistence, decay, and destruction take for their accomplish- 
ment.4 Thus a ksana of the Vaibhasika corresponds to a cittakkhana (mind- 
moment) of the Theravadins, which is really not a ksana but a unit of three 
moments) The Dipakira does not fully discuss this problem, but from his 
other arguments on the reality of the laksanas, we can infer that he also 
subscribed to the same Vaibhasika concept of ksana. 


1 Karitra-maira-naédc ca. Viruddha-pratyaya-sannidhye kriya-matram nodeti, naáyati (Vrits 
on kā. 141). 

3 ! Utpannandm akusalanam dharmanam nirodhaya’, ‘ Ihaikatiyah pranatipatiko bhavati’, 
* Tisrahk samvartanyo . . . yåvac chubha-kytend vinaéyante’, ‘ Jàti-praiyayam jard-maranam’.. . 
(ibid.). 

3 ‘Documents d’Abhidharma (Sarvastivada) ’, op. oit., 140. 

4 Keana-trayivasthanat keanikatvam bidhyata ği. Esa eva hi nah ksana wi karya- 
parisamápti-laksano na tüipatiy-anamtara-vináéa-laksana ity arthah (Sakv., p. 178). Seo The 
central concephon of Buddhism, p. 41, notes, and ‘ Documenta d’Abhidharma (Sarvastivada) ', 
op. رات‎ 185-68. 

+ Uppida-thiti-bhangavasena khana-tiayam eka-citta-kkhanam nûma (Abhidhammattha- 
sangaho, iv, 8). 
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UPON THE CONTEXTUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN 
GROUPS OF ANCIENT INDIAN SIGNS 


By F. R. Avion 


T is more than 20 years since Durga Prasad published his ' Observations on 
different types of silver punch marked coins, their periods and locale '.! 
In this lengthy paper one section was devoted to demonstrating that certain 
signs can be regarded as Mauryan royal marks (pp. N 61-7). This conclusion 
and the many probabilities it raises have long been widely accepted in India, 
but in Europe acceptance has been more reserved. We are not here concerned 
with Prasad's main argument but with the section :rdicated above, our 
purpose being to restate that part of the evidence and consider its probable 
meaning. From some points of view Prasad's advocacy was imperfect, for in 
presenting his case he made certain assumptions which we are unable to 
accept, and thus weakened the force of his argument. 

The starting place for the inquiry is the Rampurva copper bolt at present 
in the India Museum, Calcutta. This was discovered in 1880 by Cunningham 
and H. B. Garrick. It was buried beside the fallen souzherly pillar on which 
was engraved a set of Asoka’s pilar edicts. The pillar and its lion capital 
were subsequently fully excavated by Daya Ram Sabni.? The more northerly 
Ràmpurvà pillar is that associated with the famous bil capital. The bolt 
was examined by Cunningham who concluded that there could be no doubt 
of its being original and that it must have served to hold the hon capital in 
place upon its pillar. It is probable that other Asokan pillars and capitals 
bear mortises for similar bolts. This one is deacribed as barrel shaped, of pure 
copper, measuring 2 ft. 04 in. in length, with a diameter cf 44, in. in the centre, 
and 3& in. at each end. Cunningham makes no mentior of any marks upon 
the bolt, but Durga Prasad published an impression of four marks. They are 
made of lines of impressed dots and include the hill-with-erescent, the taurine 
or Nandipada, and the open cross : 


te 3 i pi f^ 
fs 25 uu U 


Here then these signs occur upon an object which must have been made bv 
craftsmen working for ÁSoka or one of his predecessors. 
The second context is the base of one of the polished Chunar sandstone 


1 JASB, 3rd Ser., rrr, 1937, Num. Suppl., N 51-92. 

1 ARABI, 1907-8, 181 ff. The mortises of both pillars are clearly visible, pla. Lxvi and 
LXVIIB. 

3 ASR, XVL, 1883, 112-13. 
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pillars excavated by Spooner at-Kumrahar The four quarters of the 
circumference are marked by arrows and. in the centre are various marks, 
including three rows of three circles which Spooner thought to be masons’ 
marks. Prasad, however, points out that there are’ several others which 
Spooner did not explain. In the very centre is the hill-with-crescent, above 
and to the right a stambha symbol, and to the left a taurine. Immediately 
above the taurine is an indistinct mark, perhaps a simple cross. Thus the 
"pase bears the following marks : 


BXÀ 


No satisfactory explanation of the unique pillared hall, whose traces were 
discovered by Spooner and which is so evocative of the work of the 
Achaemenids, has yet been offered, unless it is that it forms part of a royal 
palace of Pataliputra, probably that described by Megasthenes. Here then, 
once again, we find these marks occurring in a context that is surely Mauryan, 
the products of royal masons. 

The signs occur again in groups upon certain. types of incuse die-struck 
‘and cast copper coins, found in Patna, Taxila, and many other ancient city 
sites, but as yet rarely published in their archaeological contexts. The following 
examples are derived from the British Museum Catalogue of coins of ancient 
India. Allan comments that they are very common and usually found with 
silver punch marked coins, both groups probably belonging to the same period.? 
However, we must note that their weights are very irregular and that they fall 
into many different types, some approximating more nearly to the inscribed 
copper ‘ tribal’ coins. Thus it is almost certain that all the types do not belong 
to one period, and many may be later imitations or derivatives of the original 
types. The hill-with-crescent sign appears on 12 of Allan’s 19 types; the 
open cross upon 10; and the taurine upon 7. On types G, H, J, and K the 
three appear together on the reverse with a fourth ' tree with railing ' sign : 


As by 


The obverse of these types includes the elephant and stambha in each case, 
together with two other signs. Other types, such as Allan’s M, N, and O 
(fig. 2, nos. 6, 7), have single signs on obverse and reverse, the open-cross, 
hill-with-crescent, tree with railing, etc. The possibility that these coins may 
be of Mauryan origin is raised by Allan, but has not as yet been generally 


1 ARASI, 1912-18, pl. xix. 
3 J. Allan, loc. cit., 1986, Ixxiv—xzrvii. 
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accepted. As archaeology is so far scarcely ready to supply any examples 
from well dated contexts we shall defer consideration of thes age.! 

From the Bulandibügh excavations at Patna, Manoranjar Ghosh recovered 
a group of nine shallow thàl bowls of grey earthenwaze; two bore in the 
centre a circular stamp impression of 2 cm. diameter, containing the hill- 
with-crescent, open cross, square, and lotus bud signs, & third bore the 





Fia. 1.—Stamped grey ware bowls from Bulandib&gh at present im Pazna Museum (1:2). 


hill-with-crescent alone, and another a small rosette. Tkese bowls, whose 
forms have hitherto remained unpublished, are made cf a. fine alluvial clay 
with characteristic mica content. The surface appears to 3ave been treated 
with a slip in some cases, but in others it resembles that of a weathered NBP 
ware from which the black dressing has disappeared. The outer surface was 
probably turned and shaved before drying (fig. 1). The clister of four signs 
is strikingly reminiscent of those of the Rampurva bolt end of the cast copper 
coins. The little rosette stamp is as near to those of Earl; ard Late Hellenistic 
pottery from Antioch-on-the-Orontes as to any published Indian examples, 
and appears again on Han grey wares in the Victoria anc Albert Museum, 


1 Two ooins were found at or near the base of the Aéokan cokrmr at Sarnath (ARASI, 
1927-8); others in the ' Mauryan level’ at Bulandibügh ; at Hastin&sur B. B. Lal reports 
similar coins throughout his period III, dated by the presence of NBE ware (Ancient India, 
10-11, 1954-5, 102-3) ; at Taxila their chief occurrerce was in Bhir mond I and II (Marshall, 
Taxila, 1951, 756-68); at Maheshwar related types are found in ]»velse producing NBP 
(Sankalia, Subbarao, and Deo, Excavations at Maheshwar, 1958, 66-72"; and at Ahicchatra, 
Rupar, and Ujjain they occur in equivalent levels (Ancient India, رت‎ 1753, 138 and 124, and 
Indian Archaeology. 1956-7, 23). Allan lists many other find spots. Sirze this paper went to 
press I have received a copy of S. C. Ray's Stratigraphic evidence of coin- in Indian excavations 
and some allied sssues (Numiamatio Notes and Monographs, No. 8), Banarss, Numismatic Society 
of India, 1959. In this interesting study Ray shows with considerabla tail the occurrence of 
cast copper coins in many recent excavations. Their earliest appearunoe is almost invariably in 
what we may call the period of the NBP, but other examples—often zne -uspects of clearly later 
types—oocur consistently into the first century A.D. 

3 They are at present housed in the Patna Museum. 

2 0. Waage. Aniioch-on-the-Orontes, 1v, 1948, fig. 4, eto. 
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but comparable rosettes are not uncommon upon NBP bowls and their 
contemporaries." Thus we may conclude that these Patna bowls are from all 
points of view consistent with a dating to the period when NBP flourished. 
A very wide variety of signs appear on the silver punch marked coins. 
The whole question of their dating has hitherto centred around the two great 
hoards discovered in the Bhir mound at Taxila, but confusion of the dates of 
deposition and dates of coin types, together with the uncertainty which 
surrounds their exact find spots, has not helped the discussion.® The hill- 
with-crescent symbol is absent from the larger hoard of bent bar and pure 
silver coins, Marshall's ‘ earlier ’ group, which contained also coins of Alexander 
and Philip Aridaeus. This suggests, as the Greek coins are in mint condition, 
a date of accumulation for the hoard of c. 300 B.c. But the hill-with-crescent 
sign is found throughout the second hoard of debased silver punch marked 
coins. This hoard contained a coin of Diodotus II, dated to c. 235 B.C. 
Kosambi analysed the hoards and, accepting the dated coins as indices for 
the punch marked, worked out a chronological sequence for the smaller hoard 
coinciding with the Mauryan dynasty. Even before this Jayaswal regarded 
the hill-with-crescent sign as Mauryan.* Interestingly the remaining four signs 
upon. this series are very rarely found on the cast copper coins (fig. 2, no. 8). 
The two most common, after the hill-with-crescent, the cakra and the six armed 
sign, are almost never found, certainly never upon the types we quoted above. 
However, as Dani has recently shown the hoards cannot be taken as 
characteristic of the Bhir mound sequence. It seems certain that all three 
hoards were deposited in pits dug from the floors of BM II if not later, and 
hence the chronological sequence suggested by the Greek coins is not necessarily 
related to the dates of deposition. Its relationship to the other coins in the 
hoards is thus not certain. With the remaining coins found by Marshall in 
the Bhir mound we are on safer ground : in BM IV and III they are mainly 
oblong bar and round-and-concave types; while in BM II and I they are 
predominantly of the 'later' debased silver and copper punch marked and 
‘local’ Taxilan die-struck and cast copper currency. These later punch 
marked coins are of similar fabric to those of the smaller hoard and the 
majority have the hill-with-crescent as one of a group of five signs. But, as 
Allan noted, the silver punch marked coins of the so-called earlier hoard are 
almost certainly foreign to Taxila and the north-west, for the types are not 
found there outside the hoard.? The question of their origin and relative age 
need not concern us here, but Dani and Allan both doubt the earliness which 
Marshall assigned to them. Our concern is with the smaller hoard and with 


1 B. B. Lal, loo. oit., 57, for an example in NBP from the early part of period III at 
Hastinàpur; for other examples in NBP from Rupar and SUED see Anctent India, 9, 1953, 
fig. 5, 127, and fig. 2, 120. 

* See particularly chapters 30-41 of Marshali's T'azila. 

? NIA, 1v, 1941, 1-35 and 49-76; JBBRAS, xx1v-xxv, 1948-9, 33-47. 

4 Ep. Ind., XXD, 3, and Durga Prasad, loo. oit., N 61. 

* JASP, 1, 1956, 109-20. 5 In Marshall's Taria, 1951, 854-5. 
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the punch marked coins of similar fabric from the levels 3M I and II. The 
dating suggested by the coin of Diodotus is reasonab-y consistent with 
Marshall’s view that this level was Mauryan. This alzo would agree with 
Allan's view regarding the origin of the local copper coinage. The geographical 
distribution of the punch marked coin types has been toc ittle noticed. This 
aspect seems often to have been neglected by the earli=r collectors for they 
rarely record find spots, but even with the incomplete data available to 
Durga Prasad in 1934 it was possible for him to notice thar wide dispersion.! 
Thus the find spots of the varieties found in the smalle- Caxila hoard are as 
widely spaced as Peshawar, Swat, and Rawalpindi in the عد‎ rth-west ; through 
Mathura, Lucknow, and Kosambi to the central Ganges valley ; and thence 
via Benares, Ahraura (Mirzapur district), Patna, and B*szalpur to Dacca in 
the east. More rarely the identical types have been fevnd in the Deccan. 
Prasad lists no less than 16 examples of a single type, extending the above 
distribution to Ceylon. The numerous types found in Loch the North West 
Frontier and the central Ganges valley are particularly suggestive. It is probable 
that a thorcugh survey of museum collections woulc :reatly extend the 
distribution, but even as already noticed it speaks for itze.f.* There is not as 
yet much good stratigraphic evidence for the coins, but tueir first occurrence 
is usually linked with the NBP. Thus at Hastinápur 3 silver coin bearing 
the hill-with-crescent sign appears in the lowest levels =f period III, and 
again at Rupar punch marked coins occur in similar context. At Maheshwar 
a silver punch marked coin of (?) earlier fabric was found at the bottom of 
the NBP levels, while coins of (?) later fabric appear in the middle levels. 
At Taxila, outside the BM hoards, Marshall found the firs fragments of NBP 
at depths well below the first occurrence of punch marked coins of ‘later’ 
fabric, although not below the earliest silver bar coins. T_us as with the cast 
copper coins, the associations of their first occurrence in stratified sequences 
appear to be fairly constant.® 

The hill-with-crescent sign is found again upon ane of two seemingly 
related inscriptions, the Sohgaura cast copper plate and tae Mahasthan stone 
slab.” Both are written in Brahmi script which has beer assigned to about 
the third century B.C. ; both are in Prakrit and are coucl=d in similar terms. 
The Sohgaura inscription is complete and refers to the ecnstruction of store- 
houses (kogthágára, Prakrit kothagala) for grain in times f dire need (atyagtka, 
Prakrit aitydytka). Its four corners are pierced by nail ales, suggesting that 

! JASB, xxx, 1934, Num. Suppl.. N 5-59. 

2 Sri Parameévari Lal Gupta, numismatist of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, has for 
some years been engaged in such a study and the publication of the resu ts of his work is eagerly 
iiis Joc. cit., 102. 1 Y. D. Sharma, Anctent Inc a: 9, 1963, 123. 

5 Sankala, loc. cit., 00—70. 

* Here too, Ray (loc. cit.) has now provided a detailed study ci tne finds in many recent 
excavations, and this bears out our contention regarding the relatio a ip of these coins to the 


period of the NBP, just as it did for the cast copper coins. 
? D. C. Sirear, Select inscriptions, 1952, 82-3 and 85, with furthe> EF bhography. 
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it was attached to some wooden door. The find spot was on the river Rapti 
about 14 miles south-south-east of Gorakhpur. In the Mahasthan inscription 
the letters are more clearly written and the storehouse appears as kothagdla. 
Incidentally the use of ‘the danda. to separate words and phrases in this 
inscription is of interest. The content of the inscriptions recalls passages in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra where the words kosa,. kosthagara, atyayika, sasanam, 
mahümátra, etc., are found in comparable usages. Above the text is a register 
which includes two buildings presumably the storehouses mentioned, two trees 
with railings, and in the centre three signs, viz. 


Tal tem 


The upper part of the Mahasthan inscription is missing. Ita letters are cut 
deeply into the sandstone block. 

One last object may be mentioned, an inscribed copper band discovered in 
Patna and published by Altekar. This is about 11 in. in length and is also 
pierced by nail holes. On it are punched 21 signs which include the hill-with- 
crescent, open cross, taurine, stambha, svastika, hill-with-peacock, and other 
sometimes indistinct signs (fig. 2, no. 10). 

We may now summarize the evidence. The Rampurva copper bolt is 
marked with a group of four signs. Three of these recur upon two bowls from 
Patna together with a new fourth sign; two—if not three—recur on the 
Kumrahar pillar base together with a further sign. Three again recur on 
four types of cast copper, coins on the reverse, while other types show two or 
more of the signs on obverse or reverse. The debased silver punch marked 
coins have apparently a different system of five marks, but even here the 
hill-with-crescent is ubiquitous. Three, if not four, signs are found again on 
the Sohgaura cast copper plate inscription, while three also occur among the 
signs on the Patna copper band (fig. 2). 

These concurrences are remarkable and require an explanation. I am not 
aware of any other objects or categories of objects which demonstrate these 
particular groups of signs. Singly, no doubt, it is possible to pick out individual 
examples among other groups in later copper coinage, etc., but these do not 
carry the conviction of those we have listed. The pillars which bear the 
Asokan edicts and the uninscribed pillars of the same series cannot well belong 
to a period other than that from Chandragupta Maurya to Asoka. Thus the 
copper bolt from Rampurvà must bear marks put on it at that time, probably 
by the royal coppersmiths. Even without agreement upon the precise meaning 
of the marks this context is indisputable and leads one to regard other objects 
marked by the same system as belonging to a related contextual complex. 
In particular the ubiquitous hill-with-crescent sign, recurring throughout, may 


1 A. S. Altekar, JN SI, 1x, 2, 1947. 
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have something of the significance of the mark of a faz-reaching authority, 
extending at least from Patna to Taxila, and impressing itself upon the products 
of stone-masons, coppersmiths, copper and silver coinere. potters, etc. Such 
a mark may be expected to be a royal or dynastic sign (Kautilya's rdjanka 
or narendrünka) as Jayaswal and Prasad long ago opined. If indeed it has 


Other Signs 








Fie. 2.—1, REmpurva bolt; 2, Kumrahar base; 3, Patna bowls; 4, cast copper coins, ty 
dı ich 


G, H, J, K; 5, ditto, type F; 6, ditto, type M; 7, ditto, type 0; 3, debased silver punch 


marked coins; 9, Sohgaura plate; 10, Patna copp= band. 


that significance then it can only belong to the Mauryan dynasty or at least 
to a single ruler thereof. No other dynasty or ruler, or for taat matter authority, 
answers so completely the various conditions established bv the contexts in 
which the mark occurs. Using this conclusion as a starting-point we may 
assemble our facts in the form of a coherent hypothesis. 

The Rümpurvà copper bolt and the Kurmráhar pillar base bear groups of 


1 Durga Prasad, loc. cit., N 63. Thus ' arms and allied objects ace to be marked with the 
royal mark (narendrünka) and kept m the magazine ’. Arthaédstra, v, 3. 
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marks indicating the authority which caused them to be made. This authority 
can only have been that of a Mauryan ruler, either Chandragupta, Bindusara, 
or Asoka. Two systems of coinage should belong to the same authority, for 
they are marked by a similar and a related system of marks: these are the 
cast copper coins and the debased silver punch marked coins. Coins of these 
two classes and of the types we have been studying are found throughout 
northern India, from the North West Frontier Province to Dacca, and are 
also known in the Deccan. They appear together in stratified excavations 
and invariably along with the NBP ware. But they also appear to coincide 
with the two classes of coin named in the Arthaáastra, debased silver (riipyartipa) 
and alloyed copper (tàmrarüpa).! Various other objects, the Patna terracotta 
bowls, copper band, ete., should belong to the same period. The forms, and 
the rosette of one of the bowls, are also features which occur in the NBP ware. 
The copper band with its nail holes may well have been a reference or index 
mark attached to a wooden treasure chest, or some such object, in the royal 
mint or treasury at Pataliputra. The Sohgaura and Mahasthan inscriptions 
have been inferred to belong to the Mauryan period not only by their script 
and language, but by their contents. Both refer to the construction of store- 
houses in times of calamity, both give the impress of a single powerful authority, 
and the one complete inscription, a cast copper plate with nail holes to fix it 
to a door, etc., would appear to bear the mark of that authority at its head. 
Both inscriptions use terms which are found in similar contexts in Kautilya. 
This again suggests the contextual aptness of the Arthaáastra. 

The manner in which the several parts of this hypothesis fit together and 
lend each other support encourages one to accept it. No other explanation 
accounts for them so well, and if it be ‘ vain to do with more what can be 
done with fewer ’, then it should provide a good basis for further investigation. 
Finally we may remark that if, as we have argued, the hill-with-crescent, etc., 
in these contexts had more than a merely auspicious connotation, and had 
indeed the seal of Mauryan authority, then it would be quite understandable 
that in the centuries which followed the decay of Mauryan power the symbols 
thus established should have continued in currency, resorted to by princeling 
and forger alike to lend dignity and value to their coins. Thus, we reiterate, 
all is not necessarily Mauryan that bears these marks. However, while it may 
well be that the svastika and the taurine had even earlier acquired meaning 
a8 auspicious signs, the hill-with-crescent appears to have been the specific 
invention of either Chandragupta or Asoka, and has every right to be regarded 
as a ' hall-mark' originating in the Mauryan period. 


1 Arthaéüsira, I, 12. Durga Prasad states (loo. cit., N 45) that the ' chemical quantitative 
analysie ’ of a coin bearing the hill-with-crescent symbol showed percentages of silver, copper, 
and base metal which ‘ tallied very nearly’ with the ideal proportions laid down by Kautilya 
in that chapter. This suggestive claim needs to be backed by more exhaustive chemical analysis 
if it is to be accepted. A similar investigation of the copper coins should now be made. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A NEW CLASSICAL CHINESE 
GRAMMAR? 


By A. C. QRAHAM 


T is a surprising fact that the Chinesische Grammatu: (1881) of G. v.d. | 
Gabelsntz remains the only grammar of Classical Chinese widely available 
in a Western language. Joseph L. M. Mullie's Grondbegu selen van de Chinese 
letterkundige taal is accessible only to those who read Flemish, and the Structural 
analysts oj literary Chinese of H. E. Shadick and Hsin-n=n Wu ? has not yet 
appeared in vrinted form. The publication of this grammatical analysis of 
LAC (Late Archaic Chinese) by Professor Dobson, Heac of the Department 
of Hast Asiatic Studies at Toronto, is therefore an event of great importance 
to sinologists and to linguists generally. Its object is to establish, on a purely 
formal basis, the grammar of the literary language of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. For descriptive purposes this period is take as a unity, ignoring 
the peculiarities of particular texts and the dialecte which may underlie them. 
It excludes, not only the Early Archaic of the ‘Songs’ and ‘ History’, but 
the Middle Archaic of the ‘Spring and autumn annals’ and the early 
‘ Analects’. Professor Dobson seeks to liberate the grammar of LAC from 
all the Western categories so far imposed on it (parte of speech, subject/ 
predicate, subject/object, case, tense) and to establish, with the aid of a new 
and often alarming terminology, new categories dist'nguished by purely 
formal criteria.? 

Dobson shows successfully that the old question of whether Chinese has 
parts of speech is irrelevant to his enterprise. Within a particular sentence, 
it is useful to say that a particular word or syntagma (rord-group, excluding 
customary word-groups) has verbal or nominal value. It is also useful to 
a lexicographer to notice that a word is confined to one value in all or most 
sentences, and may therefore be classed as & verb or noun; but for the 
grammaran this is merely a complication which would orce him to speak of 
verbs acting as nouns and nouns as verbs. There are two classes of sentence 
in LAC: 

(1) ‘ Verbal', the minimal form of which is a word verbal in value. 

(2) ' Determinative ', the minimal form of which is a pair of terms both 
nominal in value. 

The conventional division between subject and predicate (or ‘ topic’ and 
‘ comment’) is found misleading for the first class and inadequate for the 
second. The verbal sentence may or may not have an agent. The agent is 

tw. A. C. H. Dobson: Late Archaic Chinese * a grammatici study. xxvui, 254 pp. 
[Toronto]: University of Toronto Press; London: Oxford Universcty Press, [1050]. £6. 

1 Preliminary edition, Ithaca, 1950. 


* Following Dobson's practice, references (for texte included in the series) are to the 
Harvard-Yencaing Sinological Index Series. Abbreviation: SBTK—Syhbuh teongkan VU if 


xx TU 


* Introduction, section (v.a). 
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not a subject of which the verb is predicated, but merely one of several 
elementa which may or may not be placed before the verb to determine it. 
The agent may be exposed in an absolute position at the head of the sentence, 
but so may other elements in the sentence. In support of this method of 
treating the agent, Dobson claims that the pronouns have special ' determin- 
ant’ forms which determine both the verb as agent and the noun in syntagma 
(in terms of Indo-European grammar, are limited to the ‘nominative’ and 
* genitive’): 


Pregnant Determinant 
Non-status personal pronouns . . woo d$ wu HE 
ruu Ye, ruoh X eel B. erl jij, nae 75 
Anaphorio pronouns i . 27 HZ chys $E 


Although this approach may well be a fruitful one, it must be recognized 
that whether we speak of ‘ subject’ or ‘ agent’ is hardly more than a question 
of nomenclature. Formally, we are concerned with a nominal element in the 
sentence which, if present, precedes the verb, its determinants, and the 
'agential distributives' (such as jie ¥ ‘all’ and moh $ ‘none’). 
Notionally, the disadvantage of calling it ‘ subject’ is that this encourages us 
to assume that even when the element is absent the subject must be ‘ under- 
stood’. But the notion of the agent is equally irrelevant and potentially 
misleading. Thus in $ A # fr #4 A ‘Those who rule others are fed by 
others', Dobson treats M: A Æ as the ‘agent of realization’ (a term which 
will hardly bear very close scrutiny) and the second A, notionally the agent, 
as the ‘ directive ’. 

Further, of Dobson’s five ‘determinant’ pronouns only wu is regularly 
used as agent of the main verb in LAC. His three seta of pronouns are not 
symmetrical : 

(1) In the case of wu and woo, Dobson’s classification fits throughout pre- 
Hann literature. 

(2) That the Tzuoojuann distinguishes eel and ruu in the same way as wu 
and woo is a discovery of Dobson's. It is certainly valid, although he might 
have made it clear that, although his references are to the Harvard-Yenching 
concordance, his table of instances in the 7'zuoojuann ® is not exhaustive. 


1 Karlgren argued that originally wu was nominative and genitive, woo accusative ('Le 
proto-chinois, langue flexionelle °’, JA, xv, 1920, 205-33). Dobson’s description has the advantage 
that it accounts for the frequency of ‘ nominative’ woo by postulating that the determinant 
wu cannot be exposed. For other attempts to establish a difference between wu and 
‘nominative ' woo, of. Hwu Shyh wentswen A} ¥ X FFE (first series), 2/15-22, and Kennedy, 
° A re-examination of the Classical pronoun-forms NGO and NGA’, Academia Sinica, xxvn, 
1956, 275-82. None of these three articles appears in Dobson’s bibliography. 

* Appendix 3. His table records 44 cases of eel, none of which (this is the crucial point) 
stands in the position of ‘ affectee ' (object). But the Harvard-Yenching concordance (of course 
excluding entries for the Gongyang and Guuliang commentaries) records 75, of which 5 are 
object: 168/Wen 14/10, 203/Shiuan 15/2, 216/Cherng 2/fuh 2, 269/Shiang 10/1, 347/Jau 2/3. 
Two of these are in the position of inverted object, in which wu is also found. These exceptions 
are not sufficient to overthrow his case. 
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Dobson insists that the distinction is observed throughout LAC. But examina- 
tion of the fully concordanced texts shows that in their use of eel and ruu 
they fall into three classes, exactly corresponding to three cialects distinguished 
by Karlgren.! 

(i) The Tzuoojuann dialect. 

(ii) The Luu dialect (Analects, Menctusi, in which tker2 is no trace of 
Dobson’s distinction. Eel is used freely as the object, especially in the Analects, 
which provided the basis for Karlgren's very different theory that eel was 
originally confined to the object. For Dobscn, the Analects represents Middle 
Archaic Chinese. But grammatically, as Karlgren showec, Mencius is closer 
to the Analects than to the Tzuoojuamn. This is a case in which Dobson’s 
principle of distinguishing Middle and Late Archaic, and ignoring dialect 
differences, becomes seriously misleading. 

(ii) The third century dialect, of which Mohtzyy is ir. many respects the 
precursor. Judging by the three concordanced texts of this group, eel was not 
one of the standard pronouns of this dialect and ruu wes ‘ determinant’ as 
well as ‘ pregnant’. In Mohtzyy and Shyuntzyy eel is almcat confined to Early 
Archaic quotations. In Juangizyy there are eight cases of eai (all ‘ determinant’) 
but 129 cases of ruu, as well as many cases of ruoh. In spite of Dobson’s 
categorical statement that woo and ruu ‘never occur as dsterminant words ’,® 
ruu is throughout the Juangtzyy the standard second-persa. pronoun as agent, 
as possess:ve, and as object. 

Unlike eel, erl and nae are almost exclusively possessive in the T'zuoojuann. 
Erl is fairly common as the agent in a subordinate clause (where the agent, 
if a noun, is generally followed by jy 27), but not as agert of the main verb.* 

(3) With the ‘ anaphoric’ pronouns there seems to be no point in classing 
jy as the pregnant form of the determinant chy. If the implication is that 
جر‎ *heg is the original sound of which tt *g’yeg is a mod-fication (a plausible 
idea in the case of 37 *ngd and ¥ *ngo), then the diference between the 
initials makes this at best a remote possibility. If it is implied that jy, like 
woo, is used wherever the determinant form is inappropriate, this is clearly 
not the case ; jy is confined to the object, ‘ to the two post-verbal positions ’, 


1 * On the authenticity and nature of the Tso chuan’, Göteborgs Hrgabolas Areskrifi, XXI. 
1926, 3-65. 

1 §2.6.4.1. A footnote qualifies the ‘never’ by admitting 'spcridio examples of earlier 
blunting’. For cases of possessive woo of. Hwu Shyh, ut sup., 21. 

3 In the Tevoojuann, acoording to Dobson’s table, there are 10 cases of nae (all in syntagma! 
and 49 of erl (13 as agent). The figures, although presented as though shey were exhaustive, 
are evidently based on the selection in Fraser and Lookhart’s Index = the Tso chuan. It is in 
any case hardly & practical proposition to separate the pronoun fror- the particle throughout 
the 50 pages of entries for eri in the Harvard-Yenoking concordance. In the Fraser-Lockhart 
index (in which there is some confusion between the pronoun and the particle) I find only two 
cases of ert as agent of the main verb (658/2, 786/12). In other caz»s where it is agent it is 
in a subordinate clause: 678/11 ¢ ql Ti $8 SB 4h ‘I know ycu ere guiltless’; 687/11 
di & ff ‘You have told me too late’. (Harvard-Yenclrng references: 389/Jau 
16/fuh 3, 462/Ding 14/5, 401/Jau 20/4, 406/Jau 21/fuh 2.) 
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as Dobson remarks elsewhere.! His only motives for classing it as ‘ pregnant’ 
seem to be a desire for symmetry and an aversion to anything which might 
countenance the introduction of the Indo-European category of case into 
Chinese.? j 

The pronoun chyt is strictly possessive, used as agent only in subordinate 
clauses, where (as we have just noticed with erl), a noun as agent may be 
followed by jy. Recognition of this fact is one of the most important linguistic 
discoveries of Western sinology, since it saves translators from the old error 
of mistaking a subordinate clause for a sentence with chys as agent. For the 
Chinese, of course, it is not a discovery at all; Leu Shwushiang = dX 3H 
mentions that teachers of literary Chinese still correct the student who uses 
chys as agent of the main verb, for example 3€ £t 8/j 2, dt B, th ‘I went 
to call on a friend, but he had gone out'.* But the desire to make chyt a 
determinant form parallel to wu and eel has induced Dobson to revive the old 
fallacy that chyt means ‘he, she, it, they’ as well as ‘his, her, ite, their’. 
It is surprising to find him mentioning that Leu Shwushiang’s article ‘ gives 
examples of blunting in the use of chyt by Han times ’, without indicating 
that one of the two kinds of ‘ blunting’ discussed in it is the use of chyt as 
agent in the literature of the Six Dynasties. 

Dobson's examples of chy as agent ° are cases either of the ‘modal’ chyi 
or of the pronoun in subordinate clauses, for example : 

dt # d 3F 

‘Was not it (the making of grave figures) not without serious con- 
sequences ؟‎ ’ (Dobson). 

JE A u Itig Th ER 

‘The Duke of Chou sent him knowing that he would rebel, did he?’ 
(Dobson). 

In Dobson’s opinion, the so-called modal chys is simply the pronoun. When 
it stands between agent and verb, the agent is exposed and chys resumes it. 
Consequently, the pronoun before chyt ‘invariably uses the pregnant form 
(e.g. Ye 3b fy 3P/You!/that person/go/1/'had you not better go” (Tso 
123.3)) '—a claim which is almost the direct opposite of the facts.’ However, 
he observes that 


1 3.8. 

3 An aversion for case is perhaps also the reason for Dobson’s insistence that suoo substitutes 
for the agent as well as the object (§6.6). His examples are Ff AV JÆ ‘that which is 
insufficient ’, PR E: ‘that which is difficult’. But could one read Classical Chinese at all if 
one thought that, for example, FJ BH had an equal chance of meaning ‘he who hears’ or 
‘that which he hears’ ? 

3 of. Gabelentz, ut sup., $ 562-4. 

4 Hannyew yeufaa luennwen jyi W FE HE ik By X f (Peking, 1955), 181. 

5 § 2.6.4.1, n. 15. 

* $6 3.5.2, 3.8, 3.11.1. 

7 Appendix 8. In fact before chyi the Tzwoojuana (from which Dobson's example is taken) 
uses the determinant wu 12 times, the pregnant woo never (except for a Shyjing quotation, 
318/Shiang 27/fuh 2). In the second person, however, it uses ruu three times and eel twice. 
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‘The exposure of the agent, and its replacement by shyt, together with 
the occurrence of hu in the sententia] modal position, frequently occurs in 
sentences in the injunctive or subjunctive mood. This has ed to commentators 
glossing chys by jiang (potential) and dang (injunctive) and to the appearance 
of a ‘‘ modal chyi" in grammatical works '.* 

He does not explain why all his examples of the supposed agent chyt 
(except those in subordinate clauses) occar in injunczve or subjunctive 
sentences, whether there is a preceding exposed agent or not. He does, 
however, give two indicative illustrations of the fact thaz ‘ chyi is sometimes 
omitted ', of which the first is : 

La B 4b, E XE JU HF GB DS HR 

‘This bird, when the sea is turbulent, is about to go to the Southern 
Darkness ’ (Dobson). 

Sometimes omitted ? He gives no example of a similar sentence in which 
chy is included. 

The rules of descriptive linguistics presumably forbid Dobson to take into 
account the fact that in Early Archaic the modal chyi is more common than 
the pronoun, the functions of which are assurned by jyue KE. His one argument 
against the hypothesis of a modal chyt is that jiang and dang are sometimes 
used in addition to chy and therefore cannot have the same meaning— 
a baseless objection (cf. such combinations as jihy$ Bx EL) even if modern 
sinologists did think that the modal chyt has the same Zunctions as jiang or 
dang. What we do think is, I admit, not such an easy question to answer, 
except by saying that chyt expresses commands, wishes, subjective judgments, 
and rhetorical questions. 

Dobson’s determination to avoid imposing Indo-European categories on 
Chinese also shows in his attitude to tense and aspect. He insists that LAC 
has no tense, only aspect; ‘ time of occurrence is not treated as a determina- 
tion of the verb’.2 This is a fruitful approach, but the rigidity with which 
it is followed has very questionable results. Thus fang 7;, jah Æ, and shyh 3i 
are classed under ‘momentary aspect’. Joh certainly does indicate that the 
happening is momentary, but fang and shy^, as Dobson rightly says, present 
the act as ' taking place at one moment rather than an-ther ’—that is, they 
show the ‘time of occurrence’. In any case, strictly it is only shyk which 


1 § 8.11.1, n. 71. 

3 $3.3.2.1, n. 13. His case is complicated by insistence that cspect ‘is relative to the 
speaker and not to fixed points of time’ ($3.32 5, n. 18). But ec is Indo-European tense, 
while aspect {imdicating that action is continuous, completed, eto : قد‎ not. The first two 
sentences of the Mohist canon (Mohtzyy, 68/42/15) to which he azpeals for support would 
suggest rather that chtee and yii really are temporal particles; the lest is too obscure to carry 
any weight. & Bj El H, H 4% El E, A #8 JR H ‘From Eeforehand we say “ about 
to", from afterwards we say “already”. What 1s so at present is also about to be (?)'. 
Dobson’s translation (° Though we say for an event in front of us “ chiee ", and for an event 
behind us “ yii ", in fact, the event of any given moment is an evet about to be’) suggests 
that he takes izyh (‘from’) as ‘self , although izyh هد‎ not a pronova hke jii rl, but, in his 
own terminology, & ' reflexive determinant of the verb '. 
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times one event at the same moment as another; fang merely shows that 
they happen at the same time, whether at the same moment or during the 
same period : 

Jj Jt 35 ab, 2“ 228 dE 35 ab, orb, Ca dE XE ES il £e m 

dt SS ad 

* As long as we are dreaming we do not know that we are dreaming, and 
in the middle of a dream interpret another dream within it; not until we 
wake do we know we were dreaming ’.1 

Again, jiang ¥$ and chiee H are classed under ‘ potential aspect’; yet 
his translations rightly assume that these particles imply, not that the event 
may happen, but that it will. He says that among the aspects indicating 
‘a point in the progress of the action ', the potential indicates ‘a point prior 
to realization ' *—that is, a point at which realization is still future. (In any 
case, isn’t the point also ‘ prior’ to the whole ‘ progress of the action’ ?) 

More serious are cases in which his theoretical rigidity forces him to distort 
the known functions of particles. Thus since his preconception makes it 
impossible to admit that charng # can place an event in the indefinite past, 
he defines its function as ‘ customary aspect’, although it is often clear that 
charng is being used in connexion with a single event : 


RH 8 12 78 25 335, 2 15 RRA i 

‘This man certainly once drove my carriage without permission, and once 
gave me what was left of the peaches he had been eating ' ?—single incidents 
narrated just before. 

The same determination to exclude time at any cost is responsible for his 
idiosyncratic treatment of wey zk. It may be admitted that the standard 
English equivalent ‘not yet’ does not quite fit, and an improved definition 
would be welcome. My own feeling, for what it is worth, is that while jiang 
(‘intend to’, ‘about to’) implies movement towards an event, wey (‘not 
get to’, ‘not yet’) implies failure to reach it; and that neither distinguishes 
between movement in time and movement towards the realization of an aim 
or an expectation. But in any case Dobson’s rejection of the standard 
explanation seems to be inspired less by the practical difficulties in applying 
it than by his theoretical preconception. The English ' not yet’ negates all 
conceivable instances up to the time in question. But for Dobson wey cannot 
share this limitation in time—a claim given some substance by the fact that 
it is common to deny the possibility of an event at any time by saying 
3k Z 85 4h ‘ There has never been . . . ". He concludes that while ‘ with bu 
one particular instance of the act is envisaged and negated, in wey all con- 
ceivable instances envisaged are negated’. Wey makes a universal denial in 
space and in time ; he goes so far as to translate 4 F] % 4 Bp عم‎ as ‘ His 


1 Juangtzyy, 6/2/81 f. 

3 33.3.2. 

3 Harn Fei izyy, SBT K, 4/6B/2f. 
t §§ 3.3.1.1, 4.8.1, n. 13. 
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courtiers will never know where he has gone’. The first of his illustrations 
of bu is: 

AOR BECGH bon SS th 

* He who ts not worthy though he may possess these things, does not enjoy 
(them) ’. 

One would have thought that the second bu does deny that the unworthy 
wil enjoy any eonceivable instance of this pleasure. His first example for 
wey às: 

ya POR ORE th 

“It was because you had seen an ox (in such a predicament) but had at 
no time seen a sheep (in & similar predicament) '. 

Here one would have thought that Mencius is not denying that the King 
may see an ox in this predicament in the future. It seems unlikely that any 
Chinese negative distinguishes between universal and particular; but when 
‘all conceivable instances’ are denied, the standard negative is surely bu : 


F FR fF E 27 al F 

‘The Master did not speak of marvels, feats of strength, disorders, and 
spirits ’.t 

Is it seriously suggested that the bu confines the denial to one particular 
discourse of Confucius, and that its replacement by wey would enlarge instead 
of limiting its scope 1 

Abundant examples show that the conventional interpretation ‘not yet’ 
is very much less misleading than Dobson's : 

TAR mn FR E FEE. FR عل . .. للك‎ 8 2) B. BBR 

* After ten days he asked, “Are the cocks ready ?" “Not yet. ... 
After another ten days he asked again. The man replied, ‘‘ Almost ”’ 8 


RERE UD AAS bo BHR HE Am l0 NE ER OX 
‘ Before the disaster happened, he would not be warned; after it had 
happened, it no longer did him any good to know about it '.3 


18 R.K ES mu AR & 

* When he visited him again, the prince offered him food before he had 
time to speak ’.4 

GG 7> ٠ th‏ 236 20 25 ع2 ع3 

‘ Heaven does not yet wish to pacify the Empire '.5 

Rather surprisingly, in view of his attitude to case and tense, Dobson 
claims that the Chinese verb has mood. Apart from the indicative (negated 
by bu and wey) and the injunctive and hortatory (negated by wu $ and 
wuh 77), he distinguishes a subjunctive mood * describing non-real, hypothetical 


1 Analects, 7/20. 
2 Juangizyy, 50/19/48-8. 

5 Leuahyh chuenchiou, SBTK, 23/1A/3f. 
4 Harn Fei izyy, SBTK, 7/10A4/6. 

5 Mencius, 17/2B/13. 
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or imagined situations ',! and marked by the following particles preceding the 
verb—wu f&, yeou Ay, wes B, ru dm, ruoh 3, and you d. The conception 
of a subjunctive in LAC seems to me to serve no purpose, and to reduce the 
precise functions of many very different particles to a single vague function ; 
but there is space here to discuss only wu and yeou. Dobson draws a sharp 
line of distinction between injunctive wu Bt and subjunctive wu fi£ ; he does 
not recognize that in pre-Hann texts the two characters are often inter- 
changed, and that in Menotus and Juangizyy, for example, the injunctive wu 
is always written 24.35 Two of his examples (both from Menctus) are : 

X du wth, ER عد‎ £ ADD ds 

‘If the King really understood this, then he would not expect his population 
to be any larger than that of his neighbour ’ (Dobson). 


ERR EPR © 2 علا‎ 8 5 

‘If the King would not blame the harvest, then the peoples of the whole 
world would come to him’ (Dobson). 

The first is surely a plain injunctive: ‘If you know this, Your Majesty, 
then do not expect ...’. As for the second, Leu Shwushiang has pointed out 
that all the injunctive negatives are often used, not only to forbid, but also 
to indicate actions or events which it is commanded, wished, intended, or 
decided shall not happen,® for example # 7 ^f» ‘If we prefer not to give it 
to them’. His examples include abundant instances both of wu $f and wuh 
in this type of sentence and of wu £ft in simple commands. Granted that, as 
Leu Shwushiang himself remarks,‘ such sentences have a ‘subjunctive 
flavour’, they do not show the utility of postulating a subjunctive mood ; 
they merely show that Dobson’s injunctive mood is too narrow. 

Dobson gives other illustrations of an entirely different type : 


HELERMRAKRERREUREROE 

* It was because the disciples of Confucius would not speak about the affairs 
of Duke Huan of Ch'i and Duke Wen of Tsin that their successors would not 
tradite them ’ (Dobson). 


ORE BS deo RO 1+ Xt [RU B: F Ot PI]‏ 783 ع3 ع2 

* À noble might make a gift to a gentleman, but the gentleman ought not 
to receive it in his own home’. 

In the first wu is the main verb; it cannot determine daw, which is part 
of the syntagma ending in jee. Both examples are structurally similar to 
others which Dobson quotes later 5 to illustrate the use of yeou and wu as 


1 § 8.8.1.3. 

3 of. Leu Shwushiang, ut sup., 12. A. C. Graham, ‘A possible fusion word: wuh = wu jy’, 
BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1952, 140. Dobson refers to the latter: ‘ The verb is injunctive or hortatory 
when negated with wu (FE) *miwo (8) or with its stressed form wuh ($7) *miwot" (§ 3.3.1.2). 
‘The unstressed form does not occur in Mencius (see Graham (1))' (n. 8). But that isn't what 
1 said. 

3 Leu Shwushiang, ut sup., 24-30. 

* ut sup., 30. 

5 83.5.9.1. 
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agential distributives, and he offers no reason for refusing ze understand them 
in the same way : 

* None of the disciples of Confucius spoke about the aars of Dukes Huan 
and Wen. That is why no one has transmitted them to laser generations.’ 

‘In cases when a high official makes a gift to a gentleman, and the 
gentleman is not at home to receive it, [hə goes to par his respects at the 
official’s house] (Dobson’s translation ignores the context) 

According to a widely accepted theory, the negatives fou jf and wuh 7 
combine the functions of buh jy A Z and wu jy Hp =& respectively. To 
explain this combination of functions, there is another theory, which now 
seems to me very much less firmly established than the “ommer, that fwu and 
wuh are actually phonetic fusions (allegro forms’, as Lobson calls them) 
of the pairs of words to which they correspond. Dobson rejects both these 
hypotheses (which he does not clearly distinguish), on graaads very similar to 
those offered independently by Hwang Jiingshin 3&4 8 FX. The proposal 
of allegro forms ‘fails to account for the occurrence of “x: and wuh before 
intransitive verbs, and for the possibility of occurrence of the object after the 
verb’. He recognizes that ' fwu and wuh occur predomingr tiv before transitive 
verbs where the object is omitted. But it is also observa»le that bu, where 
polarity " negative/positive-reflex " is present, behaves -n precisely the same 
way; for example, yaw tsyy . . . bwu yaw yee (8$ ii ... A BB api), " does 
enjoy this . . . does not enjoy (this) " . . . so that the feaL1-e is not a contrast 
between fwu and bu, but a feature common to both ^. H» fels, however, that 
fwu and wuh are more emphatic than bu and wu. In hiz ntroduction, where 
he justifies the three cases in which he has found it - 2688817 to assume 
phonological or prosodic features, he writes : 

‘The second is the inference of a prosodic feature (rtr»ss) to account for 
the otherwise complementary distribution of two forms of -łe formal indicative 
negative, and the two forms of the injunctive negative '—ihat is, apparently, 
he infers the presence of stress from the fact that the dist-ibution of the two 
pairs is complementary, except for the difference in stress.* 

Nearly all Dobson’s own explanations of particles, sour c or unsound (even, 
as we have seen, a couple in which he is rash enouga zo say ‘never’ or 
‘invariably ’), ‘fail to account for’ a certain proportioa of instances. In a 
language preserved in corrupt texts representing differe»t dialects, it cannot 
be otherwise ; everything depends on frequancies. In the case of wu and wuh, 
Dobson’s criticisms are directed primarily against my cvm article on the 
question. By what oversight does Dobsor. fail to menaoa that this article, 
which classifies every instance of wu and wuh m the cox2»rdanced pre-Hann 
texts, shows that in those belonging to th» classical pe-cd wuh precedes an 
objectless transitive verb 124 times out of 134, wu only fz times out of 139 ? 


1 ‘The negation words fu and bu in pre-Han Chinese’, Yeuyar ywipou FE EP AT UG. 
1958, 3/1-23. 
* Dobson, 5 3.3.1.1; introduction, section (V.b). 
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Dobson’s method of refuting my argument is simply to observe that there are 
exceptions, without mentioning that they amount to less than one in thirteen ; 
and to quote a few of them, without mentioning that they are classified (and 
except for one, quoted) in my article. This seems to him enough to justify 
the claim that (except for a difference of stress for which no criteria are 
proposed) wu and wuh have ‘ complementary distribution ’. 

The following table shows the distribution of fwu in three texts. Among 
exceptions, cases in which the object of the verb is jy are classed separately, 
since they account for a remarkably high proportion of exceptions with both 
fwu and wuh. Several fusion words accepted by Dobson are also found 
combined with one of their elements, 25 Sf, 3$ A, 4h, Bu! 

Mencius Juangizyy Mohteyy 


Verbs after fwu 
transitive without object s . 82 30 64 
transitive with object jy . š . H 1 2 
transitive with other objeots . . - - L* 
intransitive . 5 5 : 2 2 3 1? 


Dobson’s claim that occurring predominantly before objectless transitive 
verbs is a feature common to fwu and bu is so extraordinary that it can only 
rest on a total misunderstanding of the argument. Open any of these three 
books, and you will find a case of bu with an object after the verb before 
you have finished the second sentence : 


Mencws: ARF E mK 


* You have come without considering a thousand miles too far’. 


Juangiyy: BoA F MHF E للا‎ 
* The size of the kuen is I don't know how many thousand miles’, 


Mohteyy: AM AAR + MC MR 

‘If when you enter a country you do not preserve its knights, you will 
ruin the country ’. 

Dobson’s tentative suggestion that the fact that ‘ the intransitive verb is 


1 Particular texts show other classes of exception. The Z'zuoojuann, which otherwise 
resembles the three texts analysed here in its use of fwu and wuh, shows two such classes : 

(o) JB BE AA AX ‘he cannot last’ (six times). Here it is just possible to take jeou JA 
as transitive, ‘we can no longer expect him to last’. 

(b) Frou before kes FJ followed by a verb (eleven times). If these are not exceptions to the 
rule that the verb after fww is active and transitive, they are exceptiona to the equally useful 
rule that the verb after kee is passive. The association of fwu with neng HE and kes may be 
important, since I have the impression that 15 survives the obsouring of the distinction betweon 
fwu and bu during the Hann dynasty. This seems to connect with Karlgren’s suggestion 
that ‘ The negation adverb fut has a particular modal value in the Chou literature; 1t mostly 
means " cannot" or “ will not" e.g. E 3B HE “The King would not listen”, 3B ya “ He 
could not vanquish [him] ” > (Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
No. 23, 1951, 120). 

3 Mohteyy, 91/49/65. The text is corrupt (Mohizyy shyanguu ER FP- [E] Bk, Basic 
Sinological Series, 299/11). 

* Mencius, 4A/13; Juangteyy, 30/14/56, 63/28/59, 07/24/54; Mohtzyy, 88/49/6, 7. 
Several of these seem to me borderline cases, but Dobson would no doubt say the same of & 
few classed. as transitive without object. 
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a small class ' may explain the high proportion of transit.ve verbs after fwu 
is also quite groundless : 
Mencius, Juangizy;, Mohizyy, 
ch. 1A ch. 1 ch. 1 


Verbs after bu 
transitive without object : . 13 5 1 
transitive with object . è . 28 25 ll 
intransitive . ; 5 . 36 13 81 


Dobson's observation (also made by Hwang Jiingshin) that the object jy 
tends to be omitted after verbs with bu as well as fwu, ic, however, of great 
interest. Jf jy was never used regularly after bu, it is un ikely that fwu was 
created by their phonetic fusion. But although this adds مد‎ the difficulties of 
the phonetic theory (which are well stated by Hwang Jiineshin), it is Strange 
that both scholars should suppose that it refutes the claim that fu is unlike 
bu in generally preceding objectless transitive verbs; both argue almost as 
though jy were the only word in Chinese which ever server as object. It must 
be remembered that none of those who developed the thecry that fwu and 
wuh incorporate the function of jy built his case on the pronetic hypothesis.” 
There are other ways of explaining the combination of the functions of a 
negative with those of jy—for example, by supposing that the tendency to 
drop jy in certain types of negative sentence led to confusion between transitive 
&nd intransitive verbs, which was removed by fwu and wuh assuming the 
function of identifying succeeding objectless verbs as transitive. But whatever 
explanation we prefer, we cannot solve the problem by simply ignoring all the 
evidence so far collected, and reverting to the ancient principle: ‘ When in 
doubt, call it an emphatic particle ’. 

According to Dobson, while the minimal form of the verbal sentence is the 
verb, that of the ‘ determinative sentence’ is a determined term followed by 
a determinant term, the value of both being nominal (# م2‎ A 4h, ' He is 
a man’). In this class of sentence, unlike the verbal, he coes not find the old 
distinction of subject and predicate misleading,? but in cne respect, in spite 
of his renaming of the two terms, he seems to be misled by it himself. For 
his assumption that, unlike the agent, the subject cannot be omitted * is 

1 Borderline cases are more frequent here than in the preceding tatle, but I doubt whether 
any redistribution would greatly alter the proportions. 

2 Ding Shengshuh argued that fwu combines the functions of tu and jy, but without 
suggesting phonetic fusion (which was proposed by Boodberg soon after-vards). Leu Shwushiang 
extended his argument to wuh in an article written ın 1041; but ke rejected the phonetic 
solution and suggested that fu and wuh began as the stronger members of each pair and later 
moorporated the function of jy. Being unaware of this essay until ite inclusion ın his Hannyew 
yeufaa luennwen jyi (1955), I unwittingly repeated hie investigation in 1952, accepting phonetic 
fusion tentatively, but explicitly confining myself to showing that the fanction of wuh combines 
those of wu and jy. Since Leu Shwushiang is, 1n the case of wuh, the caief author of the theory 
which Dobson is attacking, it is difficult to understand Dobson’s referance to his artacle : 

‘The theory of an allegro form for fwu and wuh has been examired by Leu Shwushiang, 
who rejects it on historical and phonological grounds, suggesting that the difference is one of 
“ different degrees of strength”’’. (References as in Dobson, § 3.3.1.1, n. 6.) 

3 Introduction, section (v.c). 

4 $3 5.1, n. Bl. 
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evidently the reason for his untenable claim that the minimal form of this 
class of sentence requires the determined term (subject). But the determined 
term in this class is omitted as freely as the agent in the verbal class (gli 4h, 
‘It is propriety ’); indeed, it is absent from half of his first set of examples. 

Dobson’s reason for his renaming of subject and predicate is that ‘ the 
predication (my italics) is essentially of a class with the determinative process 
in morphology'.? The two terms ‘stand in a relationship to each other 
analogous to that of the determinant word and the determined word in 
syntagma'. But it seems reasonable to argue that it is the verbal, not the 
‘ determinative ’ sentence, which fits this description. In Dobson’s terminology 
SE K Ze Sf ‘Clouds which droop from the sky’ is a syntagma in which the 
first two words determine the last. The relationship of determinant and 
determined term is analogous to that of verb and agent in $ 38 X ‘Clouds 
droop from the sky’. On the other hand in none of the types of syntagma 
distinguished by Dobson is there a relationship analogous to that in 4 Hj Hj 4h 
‘A white horse is a horse’. In any case the relationships in question are 
logical, not grammatical; they provide no basis for extending the grammatical 
term ‘ determination from one to the other. 

A basic weakness is that, although Dobson’s two classes are intended to 
be formal and not notional, in the last resort he gives no formal criteria for 
distinguishing them. To decide the class of a sentence, we need to know 
whether the irreducible element is verbal or nominal Among the criteria 
which we might choose for this purpose are the negatives; we can say that 
a word in a certain position is acting as a verb if it is or can be negated by 
bu (or wey 5 or fwu 398 or wuh 4j), as a noun if it cannot, but can be 
negated by fei. Thus F4 Hj Hj 4h ‘ A white horse is a horse’ is a ‘ determina- 
tive ’ or (as I should prefer to call it) ‘ nominal’ sentence because its irreducible 
element Hj 4h, can be negated by fet but not by bu: JE JE 4b ‘It is not a 
horse’. This method has dangers when we are treating a dead language, 
since there are no informants to check the validity of our additions and 
substitutions ; but this difficulty is inherent in the whole enterprise of building 
a grammar of Late Archaic Chinese on a formal basis. Without such criteria, 
one must in the last resort be classing the sentence on notional grounds— 
on the grounds that ‘ horse’ determines what white horses are, and is not an 
action of which white horses are the agents. 

It is m fact often very hard to discover why Dobson puts a sentence in 
one class rather than another. He recognizes four types of ‘ determinant 
term °, the last of which designates an attribute of an act, state, or process : 

Determined Determinant 
RK BR/ AR 
*]it.: “the world’s being in the hands of Yin / is long’’’ (Dobson). 

But by the test of the negatives jeou A is here a verb and the sentence 

verbal. Dobson himself does not speak of adjectives as distinct from verbs in 


1 §4.3.1(a). * Introduction, section (v.c). 3 $41. 
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Chinese, and he classes sentences with predicative adjectives as verbal when 
followed by yan 35.! SB # X 35 ‘No crime is greater than this’. 

With less confidence he classes sentences with yeou cz determinative,? in 
spite of the fact that elsewhere he has given an example of an isolated yeou 


as a verbal sentence in minimal form.? One of his examrlss is : 
Determined Determinant 


RA /E ii MH A th 

‘There has never been / one who being humane neg-ected his own kin’ 
(Dobson). 

Yet by most formal tests yeou is verbal rather than mominal. It can be 
preceded by wey and even by bu,‘ it behaves like a trarsitive verb in such 
combinations as Jp 7j ‘what one has’ and 4 zz ‘Fave it’. The one 
difference from the verbal sentence mentioned by Dobsor. that yeou does not 
have an agent, is at least disputable (¥ 7 -X d$] ‘— have a big tree’). 
Dobson’s insistence that such sentences, although there <re also grounds for 
treating them as verbal, ‘are structurally more akin tc the determinative 
sentence’, strikingly illustrates the subjectivity of his d-vision between the 
two classes. His treatment of yeou and of the type o? determinant words 
which designate attributes of actions makes it hard to reszt the suspicion that 
for Dobson a sentence is determinative if there is the verb ‘to be' in the 
English translation. 


Yeou is said to occur also as determinant term : 
Determined Determinant 


mE / fj IR 2 5 

‘For an outlaw / what mourning can there 5e ? ' 
X / mL A db 
‘There has never been / X’. 

According to the orthodox explanation, yeou is in bcth cases a transitive 
verb with object. In the first, the object is inverted iad resumed by the 
pronoun jy—a construction which Dobson does not seem to admit except in 
the pattern HE... .م‎ . . .5 In the second, jy is the procoun object inverted 
in a negative sentence. But Dobson’s comment on yeou as determinant 
term is: 

‘This form is used when occurrence or presence is em»hatically denied or 
questioned. . . . The interrogative substitutes are then mede determinative of 
yeou with the particle of determination jy. In this form jy occurs between 
the negative wey and yeou ’.® 

Does this mean that jy is the particle of determination even after wey t 
Such an explanation is clearly impossible, since the particle of determination 


1 § 3.4.6, 

* £48. 

3 83.2.1. 

4 of. Jucnglayy, 67/24/63; Tzuoojuann, 108/Sh: 10/5, 131/Shi 26,5, 164/Wen 12/6. 
5 $3.4.814). 

* $4.8.2. 
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requires a preceding noun. But if Dobson recognizes that jy is the pronoun, 
how does # Z Æ 4h, differ from € zk 2 Bi] 4h ‘I have never heard of it’, 
elsewhere classed as a verbal sentence ? ! 

Another type of sentence classed as determinative is : 

Determined Determinant 
TEAM x / X SHR ab 

‘To rule as a true King practising humane government / is irresistible ° 
(Dobson). 

Here also jy seems to be taken as the particle of determination, for 
Dobson's literal translation of the determinant term is ‘ that which no one is 
able to oppose ’.® But can moh št (an 'agential distributive’ in Dobson's 
terminology) ever be followed by the particle of determination, as though it 
were a noun? Dobson himself recognizes jy as the inverted pronoun object 
in the following sentence : 


X CRM FE GRE db 

‘To be inhumane when no one resists him is folly ’.8 

Dobson’s treatment of you #4, ru 4u, and ruoh # shows very clearly that 
his distinction between the two classes of sentence is notional and not formal. 
Sentences which contain them are classed together as ‘ determinative ’, quite 
frankly because all express the same idea, similarity, by which ‘ both term A 
and term B are included within an unspecified third term C’.* In the case of 
you, which is a particle (not preceded by negatives) linking two nominal 
elements, generally with the final yee, the sentence certainly is ‘ determina- 
tive’. On the other hand ru and ruoh are transitive verbs, which can be 
negated by bu and succeeded by the pronoun object jy. If the two classes 
are distinguished on formal grounds, ‘A you B' is ‘ determinative’, ‘A ru 
(ruoh) B' is verbal. Dobson also seems to assimilate the very different 
functions of you and of ru, ruoh. The latter compare, not the things À and B, 
but actions or qualities of A and B, in the case of qualities comparing degree. 
Dobson recognizes that they differ from you in often implying degree, but 
Seems unaware that they provide one of the two normal means of comparison 
(im X k ‘as big as X’; cf. XK j^ X ‘ bigger than X’), and that in pre- 
Hann literature buh ru and bwu ruoh always or nearly always mean ‘ not as 
much as’, ‘not as good as’.5 He declares that ‘buh ru and bwu ruoh occur 
as the negation of “ A is like B ”, that is ‘‘ A is not like B’’, for example, in 
dd dr oe RMA MF F SF f dy “Meng Shih-she's guarding 
his physical self was not like Tseng Tzu’s guarding his principles’’; but also, 

1 §$.4.8(5). 

3 $43.1, n. 2. 

3 §3.4.8(5). Dobson translates: ' Being something that nothing can resist, not to be 
humane is folly ’. 

* $4.6. 

* Yang Borjiunn 4 {f kË goes so far as to take a single example of buh ru in the senso 
of ‘not like’ (without implication of degree) as evidence of the late date of Liehtzyy (Liehizyy 
jyishyh Jj F 3& FF, Shanghai, 1958, 288-42). 
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. in the sense “it were better to "'.! But in this quotation Mencius is 
saying, not that the two methods are unlike, but that the first is not as good 
as the second. 

Confusion between verbal and determinative sentences is also responsible 
for Dobscn’s virtual assimilation of the vezy dissimilar final particles yee +h, 
and yit 4. The final yee is characteristic of the determinative sentence 
although not confined to it. On the other hand y, with rare exceptions, 
is confined to verbal sentences. But Dobeon’s treatmert of the two classes 
obscures this distribution. Thus, as Dobson notices himself, his examples of 
three out of his four types of determinant term generally end in yee, while his 
illustrations of the type which designates an attribute cf an action generally 
end in yn. But we have already seen that the last type, if the test of a verb 
is the possibility of a preceding bu, should be classed as v2rbal. Dobson rejects 
the widespread theory that yi is similar in function to zhe colloquial le T, 
and, apart from an unexplained reference to yit performing a continuative 
function, he limits himself to asserting that yee and yti are both stress 
particles, with the difference between them that yee stresses the ultimate and 
yii the penultimate word. He does not explain why yù is so common in 
sentences with no penultimate word after she agent or determined term, for 
example in three successive sentences which he quotes himself for a different 
purpose. A similar example in his annotated Texts from LAC authors is 
ignored in the notes." The utter subjectivity of his conviction that yti stresses 
the penultimate word can be seen from this example which he produces to 
support it: 

SHR FMB RR... ww AM BR 

‘It has been a busy day to-day, I have been helping the young shoots to 
grow... bus the seedlings by that time had withered ’ (Dobson). 

Since there is no suggestion in the story that the peasant was not tired 
on previous days, why does he stress that he is tired to-day ? Unless he has 
been in the habit of pulling up other plants to make them grow, why should 
he stress that it is the rice shoots that he has been helping to grow? Is it 
likely that tzer Hi] could ever be stressed ? If it were, coulc it possibly mean 
‘by that time’? On the other hand the explanation that ysi is similar to 2 
fits in each case. 

The basic weakness of the book is that Dobson thinks in rigid categories 
and takes no account of the untidiness of languages. He assumes, for example, 


1 84.6, n. 8. 

* As Dobson himself observes, § 4.13. 

3 §439,n.3. 

* $3.12, n. 74. The bibliography does not include the main Western contributior to this 
question: W. Simon, ' Die Bedeutung der Finalpartikel X °, Mitlalurgen des Seminara fur 
Orientalische Syrachen, XXXVII, 1, 1934, 143-08. 

* $42. 

* 54.3.1(d). 

7 88.11.12. 
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that the Chinese verb must have either tense or aspect, in spite of the example 
of so many languages (including English) in which indications of the time of 
an event and its completion, or continuance are almost inextricably entangled. 
If the accepted sense of a word refuses to fit his categories (or obstinately persists 
in fitting old-fashioned categories better), he alters it, and by way of evidence 
throws us half a dozen sentences which the alteration does not render 
unintelligible. However, this is a vice which often goes with the virtues of 
a system-builder. As a theoretical system Dobson’s work is a pioneer enterprise 
of great interest, and it will clarify the questions for workers in this field, 
even when it does not provide the answers, for a long time to come. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


UKHDUL 


The martyrdom of the Christians of Najran at the hancs of the Jewish Dhu 
Nuwas has been a subject of discussion by scholars for some time, but there can 
be no doubt now of the historicity of the massacre of a grou> of Christians there. 
The word ukhdūd, however, associated with the massacre, generally rendered as 
‘trench ’, never seems to me to have been given any very satisfactory explana- 
tion. Madinat al-Ukhdüd, the existence of which was made known to us by 
Halévy some time ago, lies on the south bank of the main course of the Wadi 
Najràn. H. St. J. B. Philby + has quite recently provided a map of the Wadi 
and a description of Ukhdüd itself. 

The name Ukhdüd as applied to the old town of Najràn is not new, for 
al-Hamdani? refers to it as al-hajar al gacimah mawds‘ al-Ukhdüd ‘ the old 
town, the site of al-Ukhdid’. Philby reports that the castle of the old town is 
surrounded by a moat or trench, and we might indeed consider this as a likely 
site of the massacre. On the other hand from new data at my disposal I propose 
to offer soma tentative alternatives to, or modifications of the traditional 
explanation. 

There is the possibility that fire-walking was part of the old religion in 
Southern Arabia. Fire-walking still takes place, for example, at Sufyan near 
Lahej, the festival falling in 1954 on about 25 April? Ba Makhramah 4 makes 
passing mention of Qaryat al-shatkh Sufyan bi-jihat al-Yaman ‘ the village of 
the shaikh Sufyan in the land of the Yemen ’. If this locality is to be identified 
with the place a quarter of a mile from Lahej the name is then at least 400 years 
old. The name mikrīb is applied to this part of the ziyérah ceremony, or to 
the place upon which one fire-walks; on this point I am not quite certain. 
A fire is made of palm-trunks and the fire-walkers are said to walk over the 
hot embers. Perhaps the curious fate of the Christian martyrs was in some way 
connected with a mskrib. 

The Taj al-'arüs 5 discussing ukhdüd, reads, ‘the flooc. (eal) khadda in the 
earth (ard) when it splits it by its running (flowing). The mtkhaddah is an 


1 Arabian highlands, Ithaca, N.Y., 1952, 236 seq., 266. 

2 Sifat jazirat al-‘Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden, 1884-91, 1, 169. 

3 My notes for 1954 mention a procession round Lahej town for tha saint. There were three 
bayärig with bella. The Mangab belonged to the aboriginal racial group known as tho Hijris. 
The mikrib is outside Lahej and is attended by Majidhib who would, far example, fall into a well 
in their state of ecstasy if they were not restrained. Women attend this festival as well as men. 
This ztyaras is specially favoured by Aden Indians, Muslims or Hindus, both men and women. 
Al-Nahdah (Adan, 21 December 1951), I, ov, p. 7, remarked folk (sha‘bi) dances there, men and 
women dancing together, and the funburah (lute) playing. The description runs, عبارة‎ c4 Sl, 
احمر ثم يأق المحاذيب ويدوسون على هذه الجمرات‎ e من الكشب الصلب حى تصبح‎ abel عن حرق‎ 

الحمراء بأقدامهم الحافية العارية كأنهم يدوسون على قطع من الثلج. 
Fatawi in photocopy in SOAS, fol. 288b.‏ * 
Taj at‘aris, n, 343.‏ 5 
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iron instrument (hadtdah) with which one khadds the ground, i.e. splits it’. 
I have seen iron bars used to split the rock to make nagabahs in Hadramawt but 
do not think this name was applied to them. One might deduce then that an 
ukhdüd could also apply to a course carved out by flood-water. My field notes 
on irrigation in Dathinah in fact record khudäd as ‘ a sort of furrowing in the 
ground by a sail (flood), a hole, always long-wise’.t Hirschberg? indeed states 
that a Monophysite author says the Christians were killed in a wadt. 

The contemporary writer Salah al-Bakri? has described al-Jurbah in Yàfi'i 
territory as situated on a tell, surrounded by akhadtd 'amsqah malt’ ah bi-nabat 
al-dhurah ‘ deep ukhdüds filled with the millet plant’. These are evidently not 
trenches in our sense of the word, though they might be long narrow fields. 
I think he may well mean something of this sort banked at the sides with great 
ranges of mud wall composed of the spoil removed each year from the fields and 
heaped on the banks at the edge. I have not asked Salah why he used akhadid, 
but it seems strange that an Arab writer to-day should employ such a word if 
he had not heard it, or something like it, used in the colloquial language. 

This root also does still exist in the agricultural vocabulary of Southern 
Arabia, and I first remarked it on Hermann von Wissmann’s map of Wadi ‘Amd. 
It also occurs, without comment or explanation, as a toponym in the near-by 
Wadi Rakhyah in the Shama of ‘Alawi b. Tahir where Al-Khudüd li-’]-Baqqarah 
Al Ballaith appears. I questioned the 'Attás Saiyids of Huraidah about this 
name and was shown both diagrammatically and on the ground what a khadüd 
was. As it is intended to publish a short account of this irrigation system 
separately, let it suffice to say that the khadid is the field in a series irrigated by 
a flood channel which is watered sixth and last in that series. The khadtids 
which I saw in the Wadi Tajrüb at Huraidah were all surrounded by high 
banks. In the town of Shibàm similar fields are often surrounded by banks of 
perhaps 15 ft. in height or even more, which must have been formed by centuries 
of dumping of the spoil of the flood-water at the side of the field. 

If the khadūd and ukhdüd are to be made equivalent it might be that the 
Najran martyrs were assembled in such a banked field with soldiers standing 
on the bank itself. 

R. B. SERJEANT 

1 of. article ‘ Khadda ' in Glose. dat. 

* J. W. Hirschberg, ‘ Nestorian sources of North-Arabian traditions on the establishment 
and persecution of Christianity in Yemen ', Rocznik Ortentalistyczny, xv, 1939-49, 321-38. 

3 Fi sharq al Yaman, Cairo, 1874/1955, 37. 


* Microfilm in SOAS, p. 182. It is said that this vast work is about to be printed in Singapore 
in a somewhat revised form. 
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SAINT SERGIUS 

In the Sihil Quarter or Ward of Tarim is to be found the Masjid Nabi Allah 
Jarjis—at least so the educated pronunciation of his name runs, but, said my 
informant, he is ordinarily called Sarjis. 

The name appears, without vocalization of course in any of the sources I 
quote, in al-Mashra‘ al-rawi* in the form Sarjis, but reference is made to his 
mosque? infra as Masjid Jarjis. From a notice in the Manaqib al“ Aidarüs ? 
we have the record of the existence of the Masjid Barjis as long ago as the time 
of the famous Hadrami saint Sad al-Suwaini (ob. a.p. 1453): Again the 
Huraidah MS of the Manag Al Qushatr alludes to the majra sail Khaslah 
taht Masjid Sarjts ‘ the flood-course of al-Khailah, beside the Mosque of Sarjis ’. 
Al-Khailah is one of the wadîs of Tarim city, and I surmise that it may be this 
name that gives rise to the town’s nickname, khailah khatlatain ‘a horse 
(nay |) two horses’, If so one may deduce that the Sihil Quarter is one of the 
most ancient parts of the city, especially as the nickname is said to be the 
exclamation of a Tarimi on seeing the first Muslim forces camped outside its 
walls in pagan times. 

The prophet Sarjis is generally reckoned in Tarim to be pre-Islamic, and 
al-Mashra‘ al-rawi ! relates that many pious Tarimis have met with the prophet 
al-Khidr there. The name is immediately reminiscent oi Sergius; that such 
foreign names were not unknown in ancient Arabia is proven from Hamdani’s 5 
refarence to Romanus al-Kalbi, and it seems that the memory of such a name 
has even persisted down to our own times in the case of the ancient king 
Decianus in a local legend recorded by Philby. The name Sarjis itself appears 
in the Sirah.” 

My attention has been drawn by Dr. J. B. Segal to the statement of Henri 
Charles 8 that the name Sergius has always been popular among Arabic-speaking 
Christians. The Bedouin, he thinks, would come into touch with sanctuaries of 
this saint, for from A.D. 354 oratories of Saint Sergius were very numerous 
in the western Limes, as well as churches and chapels. The splendid cathedral 
of Bosra was dedicated to the saints Sergius and Bakos, and there was a sanctuary 
of Sergius at the Ghassanid centre of Jabiyat. As late as A.D. 609-10 a church at 
Babisqa was dedicated to Saint Sergius, and both Justinian and Chosroes II 


1 Muh. b. Abi Bakr al-Shilli, al-Maghra‘ al-rawi, Cairo, A.K. 1319, I, 141. A list of mosques 
also oocurs in tho British Museum MS al-Tirytg al-chaf of ‘Umar b. Muh. Bà Shaiban, f. 199a, 
but it adds nothing to the Maskra‘. 

? op. cit., 11, 239. 

3 Photocopy in SOAS, miracle no. 19. 

“My 1953 notes say that the Masjid Nabi Allah Jarjis consists of seven mosques, and the last 
person who built it was a certain Hasan al-Wari‘. Other mosques ın Tarim are said to be com- 
posed of several mosques, each named after the person who constructed or reconstructed that 
particular porsion. 

* Sıfat jazirat al-‘Arab, op cit., 180. 

5 op. cit., 342, Dakyanus who flourished 300 years before Muhammad. 

7 A. Guillaume, The hfe of Muhammad, O.U.P., 1955, 668. 

® Le christianisme des Arabes nomades sur le Limes, Paris, 1936, 29 seq. 
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who gave ex-voto gifts, had a strong interest in this sanctuary. Dr. E. Ullendorff 
has further pointed out to me that Saint Sergius is mentioned in Ethiopic 
sources," Sergius and Bacchus having their festival on 10 Tékémt. 

There is, however, a further possibility in that the Book of the Hvmyarttes * 
alludes to the presbyter Sergios, a Roman,’ and again Sergius,‘ perhaps the 
same person, was one of the Christians martyred by Masriiq. The Syriac name 
has exactly the same form as our Arabic Sarjis. 

In conclusion it seems that we have to do with 8 Christian saint whose 
memory, or whose name at least, has survived some fourteen centuries. A 
tradition has even survived, of course, that Hadramawt had itself been 
Christian 5. The allusions to the lamps in the monk’s cell in Imra’u 'l-Qais 5 
may, like his references to Dammiin and ‘Andal, have specifically Hadramawt in 
mind, for the verse shows characteristically South Arabian diction. If the 
Sergius of al-Khailah be the same personage as the saint beloved by the northern 
Arabian Bedouin of former times, then his cult had surely extended a far cry 
to the south, but Tarim is not so very distant from the Christian communities 
of Najran which may even have survived as late as the thirteenth century 
A.D.” 

R. B. SERJEANT 


1 William Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 
1877, p. 160. 

3 Ed. Axel Moberg, Lund, 1924, p. cix, MS f. 14b. 

3 It is interesting to remark that there were also presbyters from Hirah and Abyssinia. 

t op. oit., p. oxvi, MS f. 24b. 

5 C. F. Beokingham and R. B. Serjeant, ‘ A journey by two Jesuits from Dhuf&r to San'à" 
in 1590’, Geog. Jour., oxv, 4-6, 1950, 197. 

e C. J. Lyall, Commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems, Calcutta, 1894, Ar. text p. 26. Aw 
masibihu rahibin ahana 'l-salita bi-’l-dhubals ’l-mufatiali. Salit is said to be Yemenite for sesame- 
oil by the lexicons—which is still true to-day; both the other words are used commonly for 
‘wick ’, though one says fatilah and not mufattal. 

i1 [bn al-Muj&wir, T'ürikh al- Musiabsir, ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4, 209. The population 
consisted of Jews, Christians, and Muslims, each religion constituting one-third of the population, 
but Ibn al-Mujawir does not reveal whether this is contemporary observation or merely quotation 
from earlier sources. A survival of the Christian community into the Middle Ages is a lıttle 
unexpected, but the Jewish community, as can be ascertained from Philby, loc. oit., survived 
up till its final exodus a few years ago. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A 31 SYLLABLE POEM 


Megumi mote HFT 

Hagukumi kureshi BA CML 

Trista A YJ ع‎ 

Kansha sasagete Rw HW <C 

Kare wa yukunari He i xb 
An adopted son of Britain, 


To whom every kindness has been given, 

The time for him has come 

To join the great shadow, 

Full of gratitude he now bids farewell to 
this beloved land of Albion. 


B. MATSUKAWA (1890-1959) 
Lectures in Japanese, 1943-65 
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CLAUDE SUMNER : Etude expérimentale 
de Vamharique moderne (d'aprós la 
prononciation d Abraha François). 
Seconde édition. [xii], xl, 90 pp., plate, 
map. Addis Abata: The University 
College Press, 1957. 

This experimental study (‘ experimental ’ 
in the sense of ‘ experimental phonetios ’) was 
first published in 1951. The second edition 
differs from the first only in the omismon of 
an appendix containing a full exposition of 
the material on which the study was based. 

The method employed—the detailed measure- 
ment of kymograph tracings, unsupported by 
other evidence—has severe limitations; we 
are presented, for instance, with a wealth of 
information about the duration of the vowels 
while their quality is merely indicated by 
dote on the traditional vowel diagram. Never- 
theless there are many points of interest, 
notably concerning the voicing ofh, the phonetio 
characteristics of the affricates, labiovelars, 
and geminated consonants, and the relative 
duration of vowels and the consonante that 
follow them. Some of the statements, however, 
are phrased in rather more precise terms than 
might be oonsidered fully justified from 
kymographic evidence; the chief difficulty 
about the interpretation of kymograms is that 
of deciding the precise point at which a 
feature of the articulation begins or ends, and 
the measurement of such & feature cannot be 
more than roughly acourate. 

The section on intonation 18, perhaps, the 
most useful. The method of statement, in 
terms of intonation tunes, is far more appro- 
priate to Amharic, which is not a tone language 
in the traditional sense, than the system of 
two syllable-tones used by R. O. Abraham 
(The principles of Amharic), though the 
simplicity of the latter may have a pedagogical 
advantage. The conclusion is that there are 
four tunes—1, rise-fall, 2, fall-rise, 3, rise, and 
4, fal. That this conclusion is not easily 
deducible from the material presented is by 
no means بع‎ condemnation of it, but partly an 
inevitable result of a genuine attempt to base 
the statement on an attested text rather than 
upon utterances deliberately engendered for 
contrast and comparison. Yet further detail 
on two pointe is required. First, there is no 
statement concerning the limits of each tune. 
In the phonetic text the limits are marked by 
four vertical dota which, unfortunately, are 
used earlier in the book to indicate a kind of 
gemunation that is shown in the text by the 
doubling of & letter; but, only reference to 
the appendix that appears in the first edition 
shows that these represent silence. Secondly, 


many small rises and falls within the main 
tunes have been ignored. These can probably 
be dealt with in terms of juncture features of 
units smaller than the sentence ; it is especially 
to be noted that a high pitch is often to be found 
on the final syllable of a word. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suggest that the simpleat 
intonational unit is not marked by silence on 
both sides, but rather that within silences we 
shall find combinations or sequences of tunes. 
Fmally one must remember that the analysis 
is of a narrative text ; it is extremely probable 
that the intonation patterns of ordinary con- 
versation will be much more complex, and 
that the periods of silence will be fewer and 
less easily correlated with the grammatical 
pieces that in the written text are marked 
by the punctuation. 

In spite of the great value of the information 
contained in this book, it is a disappointment 
that the author decided to republish it in its 
present form. In the preface there is a most 
tantalizing reference to the additional auditory 
and acoustic (speotrographic) material that he 
has obtained since the first edition appeared. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this will soon 
be made available. 

F. B. PALMER 


Worr LzsSLAU:  Ethiopio and South 
Arabic contributions to the Hebrew 
lexicon. (University of California 
Publications in Semitic Philology, 
xx.) [vii], 76 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958, $1.75. 

Two basio shortoomings of Semitao philology, 
Professor Leslau suggests, are the lack of 
adequate material from the spoken languages, 
and, where such material is available, its 
neglect in favour of the supposedly more impor- 
tant classical languages. This book has the 
limited aim of overcoming these shortcomings, 
as far as the Ethiopian and South Arabian 
languages are concerned, in the works of 
Ludwig Koehler and Frants Buhl. 

Part of the reason for the neglect of the 
spoken languagesis, undoubtedly, our ignorance 
about their comparative status within the 
Semitic field. It is not enough, therefore, 
merely to set out, as Professor Leslau does, 
alist of Hebrew words together with the related 
or tentatively related Ethiopic and South 
Arabian forms. For without much more general 
information the reader has little opportunity 
of judging the validity of the proposed 
etymologies. The only generalized statement 
in this book is in the form of a list of corre- 
spondences between the consonante of Hebrew 
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and Ethiopic, but in an oversimplified form ; 
that the relationships are complex is both clear 
throughout the book and explicitly stated by 
Profeesor Leslau in his article ‘ Some mutilated 
roots in Ethiopic’ (Lingua, vi, 8, 1957, 
268-86). It is impossible, moreover, to estab- 
lish dences within the Ethiopio field 
without dealing with the vowels, which in the 
South Ethiopic languages are often the only 
indication of the nature of an original consonant. 

In relating the Ethiopic languages and 
Hebrew the problem is intensified by the fact 
that in addition to the genetic Semitdo rela- 
tionship, there are two other possibilities, 
first, that a word may have been borrowed 
into the Ethiopic from Arabic, and secondly 
that it may be a Cushitic loan, but still 
relatable to Hebrew through Cushitic-Semitic. 
Professor Leslau has, in a series of articles, 
dealt with Arabic loans in the Ethiopic 
languages, but with the exception of his 
‘ Arabic loan-words in Gees’ (JSS, m, 2, 
1958, 146-63) has given few criteria for the 
recognition of such loans. The reader is thus 
unable to evaluate his identification of words 
as Arabic loans, and all too often the identifica- 
tion is qualified by ‘ probably ’ or ‘ perhaps’. 
The problem of Cushitic cannot be thoroughly 
investigated until we have more information 
about the Cushitio ; the recognition, 
for instance, that Bilin ‘aya (p. 10) is of a 
common Bilin syllabic and morphological 
pattern rather than that of the numerous 
Semitic loans, suggests strongly that the 
similar Tigre form is borrowed from Bilin 
and only to be related to the Hebrew through 
Cushitio. 

The first and greatest need, however, is for 
a detailed statement of the comparative 
relationships that link the spoken languages 
with one another and with the olassical 
languages. Without this at least, the statement 
of individual correspondences cannot fail to 
remain inconclusive. F. B. PALMER 
VIOTOR A. TOHERIKOVERand ALEXANDER 

Fuxs (ed.) : Corpus m judat- 

carum. Vol. 1. xx, 294 pp. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press for 

the Magnes Press, the Hebrew Uni- 

versity [Jerusalem], 1957. $12-00. 

(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 965.) 

Although the study of papyri can yield much 
evidence relative to Egyptian Jewry and ita 
extra-territorial contacte, that evidence has 
been hitherto difficult to trace out for all who 
are not familiar with papyrologioal scholarship. 
Apart from the Aramaic letters from Elephan- 
tine virtually all the material is in Greek, 
scattered throughout the various collections 
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the arrangement of visich, in publication, has 
natu-ally been determined by considerations 
other than the Jewisk nterest. This extremely 
valuable Corpus will tring together all known 
Jewish references, se that historians, eoono- 
mista, juriste, and thcze concerned with several 
other branches of Jewish scholarship will be 
able to exploit them. Ih 1924 a volume by J. M. 
Roth appeared entithd Greek papyri lights on 
Jewish history, and othar publications have long 
since been following wp so fruitful a mine of 
information: but the present Corpus is 
eonosived on a mctumental soale, and is 
thereby entitled t3 rank alongside such 
fundamental and ind?x3engable tools of research 
as the Worterbuch o Preisigke and Kiessling 
and Preisigke's own "ramenbuch. 

The Corpus is intecdel to be completed in 
three volumes; that here discussed moludes 
the documents of the Ptolemaio period only 
(till 30 n.0.5.), but cor tains the prolegomena to 
the whole work, thus covering the early Roman 
period (to the Jewish revolt ending in 117 o.x.), 
and the late Roman and Byzantine (ending in 
641 with the Arab ccnquest) The 6 seotions 
in this volume (the -vhole work will contain 
15) muster 141 max items, including some 
osircka, One item cniy (No. 141)—an impor- 
tant, though enigmstic, early reference to 
antisemitism—has no: hicherto been published. 
Of the remainder, a1 documents published in 
the early decades cf papyrological studiea 
have been freshly instigated, and substantial 
bibliographical refe-c-nces are given for all. 
Throughout, the ed-tors have added valushle 
comments of their own. 

The nature of the documents in which 
Jewish referenoe ie explicit is such as to 
indicate that others, Bcking specification, may 
well concern Jewish principals or third parties 
whase identification as Jews depends on 
considerations of ncnenclature. The criteria 
for the determinati cf what are ‘ Jewish’ 
names need to be -arefully established, and 
the editors set forth p. xvii ff.) the principles 
adopted. Since Chrizzians as well as Jaws bore 
biblical names, cauzön must be exercised in 
postulating Jewishress on the strength of a 
name taken from tke Hebrew Bible; and the 
editors have rightly preferred to risk the error 
of excluding, perhezs, some genuine Jewish 
references to the compromising of the value of 
the Corpus by the inalusion of a mass of docu- 
menta of doubtful Jswiah connexion. Since, 
however, the earisst Christians to bear 
biblical names were. =colssiastios, and evidence 
for their occurrence among lay folk begins 
peraspe not before the fourth century, the 
editors have assumed shat any ‘ Old Testament’ 
name ocourring befcr» the death of Constantine 
(337 o.&) and not Sorne by an ecclesiastico, 
refers to a Jew. 
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The preeent volume begins with Jewish 
itema from the Zenon Papyri affecting both 
Palestine and the Fayüm in the third century 
B.0.E&. Since Palestinian history for this 
century is scarcely known at all, the faot that 
these documents record an association of 
importance between Toubias, a rich Jewish 
landowner of ancient lineage settled cast of 
Jordan, and the Ptolemaic court, is of con- 
siderable significance. Other sections deal 
with Jewish military settlers, peasants, artisans, 
tax collectors, etc, and a miscellaneous 
section includes, inter alia, an ostrakon of the 
first century 5.0.2. (No. 139) that records 
contributors to a dining club that met on the 
15th and 16th of an unnamed month (1?Nisan, 
for the first two evenings of Passover). Other 
items that may be singled out are No. 19 (a 
civil action in 220 3.0.8. between Jewish 
parties before a Greek court); No. 38 (second 
century 2.0.84. Jews and Greeks separately 
mentioned but equally taxed); and No. 127, 
a group of documents that authenticate the 
historicity of Dositheos, son of Drimylos, 
who according to 3 Maccabees was a renegade 
Jew who thwarted an attempt on the life of 
Ptolemy IV Philopator at Raphia in 217 3.0.2, 
The papyri show him to have been one of the 
two heads of the royal secretariat and, as 
eponymous priest of Alexander and the 
deified Ptolemies, to have occupied the highest 
priestly office in Hellenistio Egypt. In No. 1, 
1. 5, the name of the [Sid]onian (Tcherikover’s 
restoration) slave-girl S¢payls (250 3B.0.z.) 
recalls the maiden’s request in Song of Songs 
viii, 6 to her lover to set her ‘as a seal’ 
(Aotham) upon his heart. (A male name 
hotham occurs in the Hebrew Bible.) In No. 47 
the name 6«óuvgoros, alongside such trans- 
lated Hebrew names as G«óSoros, perhaps ren- 
ders Zechariah. The editors make out a plausible 
case for identifying the Onias to whom one 
Herodes wrote a letter on 21 September 164 
B.0.E. (No. 132) with the high priest Onias IV, 
now taken to have been the founder of the 
Temple of Leontopolis rather than Onias III, 
although according to Josephus his flight to 
Egypt took place after 102. 

The 111 pages of prolegomena to this work 
will be particularly welcomed. In them the 
editors have synthesized the papyrological 

: date with the literary and archaeological, and 
have produced what is effectively a history 
of Egyptian Jewry from Ptolemy I until the 
post-Constantinian period. We are shown the 
Jewish integration into the totalitarian 
economy of the Ptolemaic period, in which & 
gymnasium education was the easential pre- 
requisite to a career in the higher civil service 
towards which all aspired; the gradual dis- 
ruption of the Jewish situation in early Roman 
times owing to the loosening of state control, 
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the hostile exoluaiveness of the Greek popula- 
tion of Alexandria, and the failure of the Jewish 
revolt in 117 .8.ن‎ and the return, under the 
later Empire, of rigid state control into which 
extraneous elemente could not any longer be 
harmoniously fitted. It is significant that, 
whereas the culmination of the first phase has a 
literary monument in the works of Philo, it is 
from the papyri that the story of the decline 
must be pieced together; and it is they, too, 
which give us, in two tiny scraps from Oxyr- 
hynchus to be dated c. 400 o.m., written in 
Hebrew but referring to Jewish communal 
leaders as prostatin (xpoordra), & glimpse 
of the Egyptian community turning back to ita 
ancestral culture but bound, in spite of itself, 
to the Greek world in which it had lived for so 
long. In this connexion mention might have 
been made in passing of two further items, 
both in the Cambridge University Library, 
viz. an Aramaic (1) papyrus of the fifth-sixth 
century 0.8, (MS Add. 1892), and the fragments 
of piyyug discovered by Dr. J. L. Teicher. 
The late Professor Toherikover's scrupulosity 
as & scholar and an editor are in no way 
impugned if it is recognized that, writing in 
Jerusalem and as one of generation into 
whose mind the history of post-emancaipation 
German Jewry has been aa it were seared, he 
has not been entirely able to insulate himself 
against the operation of the Zetigesst. 

The book is beautifully produced, although 
the English has in a few placea been inade- 
quately revised—e.g. p. 108, n. 48, palaco- 
graphs; and the rendition of Hebrew names, 
which generally appear in their conventional 
English forms, is not absolutely self-consistent 
(e.g. p. 280, AAashver). But in the interests of 
the final indexing of the whole, this can scarcely 
be altered in future volumes. 

RAPHAEL LOEWE 


FREDERIOK Vioror WiwNETT (ed. and 
tr): Safattic inscriptions from Jor- 
dan. (Near and Middle East Series.) 
ix, 209 pp., 10 plates. [Toronto]: 
University of Toronto Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 60s. 
The 1009 inscriptions which Professor 

Winnett presents in this volume come from the 

desert of northern Transjordan and are the 

fruit of an expedition undertaken jointly by 
the Jordan Department of Antiquities and the 

American School of Oriental Research in 

Jerusalem in 1950. The present publication 

comprises an introduction, pp. 1-4, the texta 

of the inscriptions and their interpretation 
and individual commentaries and notes there- 

upon, pp. 5-135, and a word list, pp. 186—209. 
This collection of Safaitic inscriptions shares 

with other previously known ones the main 
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characteristics of subject matter which make 
the ‘content of the average Safaitio insorip- 
taon not particularly exciting, consisting as a 
rule of the author’s name and genealogy only ’. 
But this collection has also its share of inscrip- 
tions which yield occasional information which 
‘imparts to them sufficient importance that the 
student of early Arabic or of early Syrian history 
cannot afford to ignore them’. Moreover, 
this collection happens to contain some new 
points of information to which Professor 
Winnett draws attention in his introduction. 

‘Most important, with regard to the whole 
field of Safaitic studies, are two pointe which 
are ın reality inter-related : first, that a number 
of inscriptions are written in a square type of 
script ; and second, the fact that a number of 
such inscriptions contain references to historical 
incidente which may help to date these inscrip- 
tions and therr script. 

An inscription written in this square type 
of script, No. 688, mentions ‘ the year of the 
struggle with the people of the Jews ’. Professor 
Winnett, who is of the opinion that the square 
script is older than the commoner type of 
script, commenta that if this event ' be the 
revolt of Arabs of Trachonitis against Herod 
the Great sometime between 23 and 14 8.0., 
this type of script was ourrent in the first 
century 8.0.’ (p. 3). Two of the new inaorip- 
tions refer also to a rebellion of the tribe 
‘Awidh against Rome ' the year the Persians 
came to Bosra’. The incident is also mentioned 
in previously known inscriptions. Professor 
Winnett, who had argued in 1951 in favour of 
theidentification of the Persian invasion referred 
to with that of a.p. 614, says, ‘ A fact which I 
have since noted, namely, that most of the 
inscriptions referring to this revolt and the 
related Persian invasion are written in the old 
square script, makes it impossible to accept 80 
late a date’ (p. 12). He decides therefore that 
some invasion in the first century 8.0. must 
have been referred to although ‘ it is diffioult 
to identify it with any known Persian incursion 
of that period ’ (p. 3). He adds, however (p. 19), 
that Mr. G. Lankester Harding is not convinced 
that the square script is necessarily older than 
the more common type. 

'It is safe to presume that much of the argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the square script 
is based in the reference to the ‘ year of the 
struggle with the people of the Jews ' in No. 688 
which Professor Winnett identifies with the 
incident in the first century 8.0. referred to 
above. There is, however, another incident 
of a much later date which could possibly fit 
this reference. The event might have been 
the revolt of the Samaritans in A.D. 520, which 
was suppressed by Theodorus, the dux of 
Palestine, with the help of the phylarch of 
Palestine. This phylarch was the Arab 
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Ghassanid king al-Harith b. Jabala, whose 
jurisdiction might well have extended over 
the region where these inscriptions were found 
and thus over its inhabitants, from whose ranks 
his forces must have been drawn. (Cf. Irfan 
Kawar, ‘ Arethas, son of Jabalah', JAOS, 
LXXV, 4, 1955, 205-16.) This date will bring 
this inscription within less than a century of 
A.D. 614. The same aJ-Harith could have been 
hri referred to in No. 206. In line with this 
late dating of these events one can suggest 
that No. 88, which mentions ‘the year 
Caesar ejected the Persians ’, might refer to the 
defeat of the Persians and the reconquest of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 624. Both No. 88 and No. 296 
are not in the square 3cri»t. 

Urfortunately it is diffisult to be reasonably 
sure about which of the two dates is more 
acceptable because of the poor circumstantial 
and contextual information offered by these 
inscriptions. But if the later dates for these 
incidents were to be accepted, then it would meen 
that this soripb remained in use, and so did 
the form of language m which the inscriptions 
were written, right down +o the very time of 
the Arab conquest of these regions. Such a 
hypothesis is remarkable indeed. 

It is normally very difficult to dispute the 
validity of an interpratation given to the few 
occasional phrases thet occur in these insorip- 
tuons since contextual evidence is mostly very 
scanty if not completely lacking. There is no 
apparent reason, therefore, why one possible 
interpretation, properly dooumented, should 
be more probable than znother possible one. 
Professor Winnett has satisfactorily rendered 
most of the new words and terms, and one 
often feels that his efforts cannot be excelled 
or improved upon. But the rendering of wklt 
in No. 152 as 'store-house' by comparing 
‘ (Ar. wakk&lah)', is unacceptable. This 
Arabio usage (wakalsh and not twakkilah ; 
cf. Dozy, Supplement, 0, 888) is a relatively 
modern Egyptian calloqualism for another 
relatively modern Egyptian term dar al- 
wakalah ‘factory’; cf. Lane, Lexicon, Supp. 
The expression gyb mr hwklt could be rendered 
‘he was absent because of illness’; of. Ar. 
wakal ‘ weakness, inability '. 

The word list which Professor Winnett 
appended to his work is very well arranged 
and contains references to previous standard 
works on Safaitio inscriptions. And in spite of 
the shortcomings of producing such a work 
in typescript form, zhe outcome is pleasing 
to look at and easy to consult. In the fore- 
word Professor Winnatt finds it necessary to 
apologize for the delay in publishing these 
insoriptions, but one can only feel happy that 
the delay has produced this study which 
leaves hardly anything tc be desired. 

MAHMUD ‘ALI QHUL 
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ANANIASZ ZAJACZKOWSEI: Vocabulaire 
arabe-kipichak de T de l'État 
Mamelouk : Bulgat al-mustag fi lugat 
at-Turk wa-l-Qiffaq. 1-ére partie. Le 
nom. (Prace Orientalistyozne, Tom 
vir.) xxiii, 63, [i], 16, [i] pp., 28 plates. 
Warszawa: Polska Akademia Nauk. 
Komitet Orientalistyczny, 1958. 


Though mentioned as early as 1921 by 
J. Deny this manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of & Turkish vocabulary remained 
until recently inaccessible to investigators of 
the Turkish languages. However, Zajgczkow- 
ski’s foreword bearing the date of June 1938 
reminds us that the delay in publication is not 
to be attributed only to laok of zeal on the 
part of our colleagues. The first part of the 
work was published before 1939, but the second 
part was delayed for 16 years by the war and 
following events ao that it came out only in 
1954. Now part 1 reappears with a new title- 
page and contents, an ‘addenda’ and a com- 
plete facsimile reproduction of the relevant 
section of the manuscript. 

This Arabic-Turkish vocabulary is one of 
the manuals written in the domain of the 
Mamluks in order to teach the Turkish lan- 
guage spoken in Egypt and Syria in the 
twelfth-fifteenth centuries. A few books of 
this kind, including Abū Hayyan’s important 
Kitab al-’Idrak, have come down to us from 
the same period and area and have mostly 
issued from Turkey. The publication of 
Bulghat al-mughiàg increases the material 
available for comparison in this subject. 

Essentially these books are produced by 
compilation from one or two original works 
which apparently have not come down to us. 
Such is also the case with the present one 
which was presumably compiled. by the middle 
of the fourteenth century in Syria. Its author 
Jamal al-Din Abii Muhammad Abdullah al- 
Turki, states in the foreword that he selected 
material for his book from the works al-Anwar 
al-mudi'a by ‘Ala’ al-Din Beylik al-Qifjaqi 
and al-Sahih min aLdurrat al-mudi’a by 
‘Imad al-Din Daud b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Warrüq al-Migri. We know that Abi Hayyan 
had made good use of the first work as well. 
Jamal al-Din says ‘be added many things 
which they had neglected’. In fact his book 
resembles in form the anonymous work called 
Tarjumanu Turki which was edited 
Houtsma. Was it possibly one of his two main 
sources ? 

Two Turkish dialects, namely Kipgak and 
Turkmen (Oguz) were spoken side by side in 
the Mamluks’ court and army at that time. 
The grammars and vocabularies at hand reflect 
this duality in varying degrees. In Bulghat 
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al-mushtág we can establish the overwhelming 
Turkmen influence. The few grammatical 
forms it contains are mostly Turkmen. This 
book tells us even by its title that it is dealing 
with two dialecte: Turk (Turkmen) and 
Qifjag. Zajaczkowski’s correction of Deny’s 
translation of turk-kiptchak is justified. 

But according to this the new designation 
of the same book as Vocabulaire arabe-kiptchak 
can hardly be right. Though already tradi- 
tional we do not find it sufficiently precise 
to call the language of these philological 
documents of Mamluk origin sumply kipichak. 
The name of 'Kólemen Turkish’ would be 
more suitable practically. In any case the 
content of these manuals needs careful 
analysis, 

The writing of the Turkish words in the 
manuscript is very defective and the diacritics 
are often misleading. Nevertheless the editor 
undertook the heavy task of establishing a 
rehable text. The analytic index he made is 
also better than any of ite half a dozen 
predecessors in the field of Kolemen Turkish. 

We cannot, of course, always agree with the 
editor in the reading of difficult words. We 
give here some of our various suggestions : 


l p. 2, L 9: gJ ol = *urzi berics 
= GU J| (instead of azug bari) < Per. 
i$) 3) = livelihood. 

2.p. 8, L 1: قشطر‎ Ki fl = anam 
(or ebem) ax sefiir(?) kugatur = القوس قزح‎ 
(instead of dbdm dëkisin qošu) certamly 
< Anat. kuşatmak = to gird, cf. SDD, v, 
aldimi sema = al kuşak, ala kuşak, yeşil kugak, 
al yel kuşak, dede kuşağı, ebe kuşağı, ebem 
kuşağı, gelin kuşa, gok kuşağı, yağmur kuşağı, 
oto. It is a locution with a verb in the present 
tense just like LAtr. ibid. Azer. gar nànd 


Orkin cükir and Anat. şeytan kızını everiyor 
== sunshine and rain at the same time. 


3. p. 6,1. 6: سوو‎ = savun = JUI الرحيل الى‎ 
(instead of sdous) > LAtr. savmak = .حول‎ 


4. p. 7, L 10: صغلق‎ = sagsk (or saglsk) 
= التعجه‎ (instead of saylag) < Anat. sagilmak 
= to be milked, of. LAtr. and HGls, idem. 

5. p. 7,1. 12: Sil = من الغم = اعت‎ gat! 
(instead of óruk) > LAtr. uzmek = phil, 
of. Anat. buruk, burma = castrated. 

6. p. 8, L 10: سكرك‎ = sógrük = القديد‎ 
(instead of sökruk) > TTS, 1, ségurmek 
= to roast < *sógümek, of. Kaşg. sögug (MW 
ankus, sugus . . . yuzz). 

7p. 7, 1. 15: سلنىش أت‎ = sogunmig et 
= الشرايج‎ (instead of sóklänmiš à = HC. 
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sokilmég di (read sögsimiş) = ¿LSI < TTS, 1, 
sógülmeb = to roast, Kagg. idem. (MW 
eükülmäk = braten) < *sógümel. 

8. p. 7, L 15: سکلنجی‎ = adglangi = الشوى‎ 
(instead of sdkidadi) < TTS, 1, sdglinmek 
= to be roasted < sógülmek < *adgiimek, cf. 
HGls. sdkldndi (read sóglünci), LAtr. sdvlangi, 
Kagg. sdglungu (MW eüklünéu = Braten), but 
TZ sólencu. 

9. p. 13, 17: كن‎ ul = önti kün = ditu 
(instead of ajny tan), cf. SDD, v, evvelki gun 
= ondüjun. 

10. p. 15, L 12: ge gwl = eyle diyi çak 
= JOUL (instead of djládicag = ajytdyčag, 
sdjlddidaqg) = lorsqu'il disait (comme ça) > 
Old O déyicek. 


T. BANGUOGLU 


Farmar J. Zanen and R. Barty 
WINDER : An introduction to modern 
Arabic. xii, 298 pp. Princeton, N.J. : 
Princeton University Press ; London : 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 30s. 


The xerographed version of this volume 
was reviewed in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1956, 377 ; 
the said version has been tried out, and a num- 
ber of alterations made, but there seem to be 
no material differences. There is much that is 
attractive about the method which is an 
attempt at the presentation of, for the most 
part, the Arabic of the contemporary press, 
in the least painful way possible ! Nevertheless 
the paradigms at the back of the book number 
no lees than 52 pages, so that, in a sense, the 
trouble of learning them is merely shelved. 
The reviewer feels that the analysis is too 
slight in itself to enable a student to memorize 
grammar rules—perhaps a simple restatement 
in bold type to catch the eye, would drive 
home the grammatical rules which can be 
deduced from the lesson and commentary. 
For instance (p. 162) the rules for the use of the 
conditional particle in are given as part of the 
commentary, but while well presented, would 
it not help to restate these rules in simple 
formulae in summary at the end of the chapter 
for systematization in the mind of the learner ? 
Another oriticism that could be made is that 
the section ‘The Arabic language in general’ 
crams much of the structure of Arabic into 
54 pages, & miracle of compression, and, in its 
way, a tour de force, but is it strictly necessary 
to include so many pages of what is purely 
theoretical and not hkely to be easily understood. 
by a student, before the first examples are 
given ? Much of what will be difficult reading 
to him might be picked up as he goes slong. 
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These remarks arise from a different subjec- 
tive approach to the question of teaching 
Arabic. The authors have done us no small 
service in producing & book so attractive and 
so ccmpetent; their Introduction will be of 
very great use. The dust cover advertises a set 
of four long-playirg records to accompany 
the book though it is not olear whether all 
the Arabio passages sre included. Being the 
written word, perhaps some of these might 
not elways be what one would say over the 
radio for instanoe though the difference is 
probably slight; what is more serious is that 
if the teachers should be speaking slowly for 
their students a certain artifloiality often 
creeps into the material—it might be interesting 
to try teaching spæd, followed by ordinary 
speed of broadcasting for example. One 
presumes also that tke material will be fully 
vooalized as in the text. 

R. B. BEBJHANT 


Haxs Weng (ed.): dArabssohes Wörter- 
buch für die Schriftaprache der Gegen- 
wart. Dritte, unverdnderte Auflage. xi, 
986 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1958. DM. 57. 

Haxs WEHR: Supplement zum Arabi- 
sohen Wörterbuch fur die Sohrsftsprache 
der Gegenwart. viii, 144 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. DM. 20. 
Professor Wehr’s dictionary, completed by 

him in 1949, is now of course our standard. 

work on contemporary written Arabic, and 
its great worth hes been tested to his own 
satisfaction many times by the reviewer. 

Yet it is idle to consider it in any sense com- 

plete, and one may amuse oneself by looking 

up tae neclogisms which appear in the daily 
papers to see how many one can find missing: 
in Professor Wehr's work, and point to 
deficiencies. The growth of the technical 

Boientiflo vocabulary in everyday use since 

1949 is of course partly responsible for this, 

and one might point for example to the fact 

that in neither dictionary nor supplement can 
one find al-gamr al-sina‘t for ‘ satellite’, 
and while al-khasr al-ümm is found, the 

dawlat al-khair al'ümm or ' welfare state * 

does not seem to have found its way into these 

pages. Of the tecknical vocabulary which 
varies sometimes from country to country, 
one might instance she case of the military 
vocabulary, Professor Wehr says in the 
Supplement, ‘ Auf dem Gebiete der Neuachdp- 
fung technischer und wissenachaftlicher Fach- 
ausdrficke ist das Chaos noch immer nicht viel 
geringer geworden °. One may wonder, too, 
how many words in the paper on Arabia 
equivalente for the vocabulary of the oil 
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industry read by Dr. Speers at the recent 
oil conference in Cairo would figure in these 
volumes, yet this is the greatest industry of 
the Arab Middle East. ; 

The Supplement is a useful and necessary 
addition to the materials of the original 
volume, though of course ita 144 pages make 
no pretence at filling the ever widening 
gap between what has been recorded by con- 
temporary lexicographers, and what is daily 
being invented. The actual sources utilized 
by Professor Wehr are described on p. vi 
of his introduction, and they include Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Lebanese novels; here also he 
defines the extent, and the limitations of his 
new work. The same conventions used in the 
original dictionary are also used in his new 
work, and where possible when the usage of a 
word is confined to a single country or group of 
countries this is shown. It is a pity that there 
is no organized method of recording new words 
as they appear or as they become established, 
for it seams more likely that words will be 
added to the language by this species of 
evolution rather than that they will come from 
the ‘academic’ activities of such learned 
and worthy bodies as the Egyptian Academy 
whose word-lists, as Professor Wehr remarks, 
are not really muoh used, whereas his entries 
are supported by usages reported from actual 
contexts in which they figure. However the 
time has come when one scholar ao industrious, 
and with so many willing collaborators as 
Professor Wehr cannot cope with the output 
of current literature, to say nothing of the 
radio, and something on a more systematically 
and widely organized scale is patently necessary. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


WADIE JWAIDEH (tr.) : The introductory 
chapters of Yaqut’s Mu‘jam al-buldàn. 
xvi, 79 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. Guilders 15. 

Wadie Jwaideh’s sım volume is far more 
than a mere translation for it contains almost 
aa much in footnotes as it does in text, though 
this does not infer, of course, that the text 
does not read well. It is in fact a thoroughly 
annotated rendering, fully documented with 
references to the Arabic, and even to the Greek 
sources from which the Arab writers derived 
their information, and which Y&qüt transmits. 
There is also appropriate documentation of 
modern authorities on ancient geography and 
allied subjecta. From a perusal of this docu- 
mentation of the ancient sources one is able 
to form a very fair conception of how Yaqit 
compiled his invaluable Mu‘jam, and even the 
non-Arabist could appreciate the extent of the 
Arab contribution to geographical knowledge 
very quickly, and evaluate Arab geography’s 
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indebtedness to the classical writers before 

Islam. Yaqiit’s preface seems to contain the 

complete sum of knowledge, according to the 

ideas of the time, of geography aa it was known 
to the Árabe; this is of course the familiar 
blend of fact, legend, Muslim tradition, and 

Greek notions, to which one is accustomed in 

Arabic literature, a description of the Earth 

and ita physical features, the seven climes, a 

definition of terms, of distances, of provinces, 

and even some legal matter on fay’ and 
ghanimah lands, all of which winds up with 
proverbial sayings about specific countries. 
The translation has been made on the basia 
of the German and Egyptian editions, but 
there is certainly some mystery about the 

Egyptian edition, for using the same recension 

of the Egyptian version as Wadie Jwaideh 

the reviewer finds on p. 44 that it reads 

*Jarmà' and 'an-Nübsh' for the ‘ Jarmi’ 

and ‘an-Nabwah’ given by him. The latter 

is certainly not to be explained by the trans- 
lator’s corrections or selective readings made 
as he considers fit. Of Y&qüt's achievementa, 

Wadie Jwaideh says, ‘Far from being an 

indiscriminate compiler, he has often proved 

himself to be a writer of considerable critical 
acumen. His spirited defence of Ibn al-Kalbi 
despite the fact that the latter’s unorthodox 
methods of investigation were suspect to many 
leading scholars at the time, does oredit to 
his sound sense of judgement ’. The usefulness 
of the Mu‘jam he makes clear also by the dis- 
cussion of the numerous studies and mono- 
graphs made on the basis of the data provided 
by Yáqüt. It is curious, however, that in so 
well dooumented a work it seems to have 
escaped the writer's notice that we have 
extant a manusoript in Y&güt's own hand- 
writing, not, unfortunately, a composition of 
his own, specimens of which have been published 
by A. J. Arberry, A volume in the autograph of 

Yaqit the geographer (Chester Beatty Mono- 

graphs, No. 3, London, 1951). It might be 

added that there is in Cambridge University 

Library & thesis biography of Y&qgüt by 

R. M. N. E. Elahie. The following comments 

are offered on individual points in the text. 

p.ll. An Egyptian edition of Hamdánls 
Sifat was printed a few years ago but 
is not available as the whole was 
removed to the Yemen, but the 
German version of Forrer should be 
noted. 

p. 34. The picture of the earth resting upon a 
bull which stands on a kumkum which 
in turn depends upon a whale arouses 
vague recollections of Indian drawings, 
and it might be that an Indologist 
could identify the source of this 
notion of the world. Is it in fact 
better to read kajhib for kumkum 


with Ibn al-Wardi? It is true that 
it is a known word, but if the ultimate 
source of this oosmio system were 
disocvered a correct interpretation 
might be found. 

p. 39. Dr. Hamd&ni's edition of K. al-zinah is 
now available. 

p. 41. A. Z. V. Togan's Birüni's picture of the 
world was published about 1944. 

p. 58. For baghar cf. Jahiz, Bukhala’ (Cairo, 
19481, p. 106. 

It is very pleasing to have Yaqit’s introduc- 
tion presented to us in so satisfying an English 
form. . 

R. B. SHRJHANT 


PauLNwia (ed.) : Ibn ‘Abbdd de Ronda 
(1333-1390): Lettres de direction 
spirituelle (Ar-rasasl ag-sugra). Texte 
arabe. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth, Tom. vu.) 
16, 144, [x] pp. [Beyrouth]: 
primerie Catholique, 1958. 

This work consists of a oritically edited text 
of the hitherto unpublished 16 letters of the 
important anc famous Shadhili Shaikh, Muham- 
mad Ibn 'Abbàd al-Rundi (a.p. 1333-90), 
called al-Rasa’il cl-sughra. In A.E. 1820, the 
bigger collection of Ibn 'Abbàád's letters 
(entitled al-Rasa'l al-kubra, containing 38 
letters) was published at Fàs, but apparently 
was not critically edited. The editor tells us 
that his separate study of the opera omnia 
of Ibn ‘Abbéd (including his famous Kitab 
al-tanbih, the commentary on the Alexandrian 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Alléh’s Kitab al-hikam) will be pub- 
lished soon. Of Ibn 'Abbàd's letters M. Nwyia 
says in the Arabio introduction, ' The least 
that oan be said of them—according to Asin 
Palacios—is that they are unique in the Sufi 
literature’. This opinion is not correct and 
stems from the unfortunate fact that the 
exolusive Arabist simply ignores the non- 
Arabic Ilelamio writings. In the case of 
Sufism, which ficurished even more strongly 
in the non-Arak Muslim world, this self- 
imposed restriction is still lees pardonable. 
The several hundred Persian Maktabat of the 
Indian Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, for example, 
refute this dictum. 

Ibn ‘Abbad states (p. 126—in the fuller text 
of his letter to Abū Ishaq al-Shatibi) that, 
in his spiritual career, he has been guided more 
by Sufi writings than by a Sufi Shaikh. This 
is oorroborated by his letters which reveal 
that he was most strongly influenced by 
two men—al-(ihasáli and Abū Talib al-Makki. 
Al-Ghazál's influence appears chiefly in 
determining the place of Sufism as being 
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central to Islam (over against, e.g., Kalam) 
while the author seems more indebted to the 
Qui a!'-qulüb of al-MakEki in the mysteries of 
Sufism itself. His general position on theo- 
logical questions, such as taglid, eto., is there- 
fore closely dependent on al-Ghazali. 

The text is the result of a collation of five 
MSS of which the Escurial MS has been taken 
by ths editor as the basic one. The oritical 
apparatus is not very full but is no doubt 
reliab-e and good. ‘There is, however, con- 
siderable ground for improvement, arising 
chiefly, in my opinion, from the editor’s 
misunderstanding of the Arabic text, bur 
sometimes undoubtedly through imperfect 
understanding of the doctrines. I find the 
following occasions for cocrection in the first 
26 pages of the text: 


p. 1, L 11: read لاستدعائه‎ for لاستدعاية‎ 
(probebly a misprint). 

.وما for‏ — وما n. 5: read‏ م[ .م 

.هذا for‏ هذه read‏ : 16 .1 ,2 .م 

Ls Y! must, I think, be read as.‏ :1 .1 ,3 .م 
as four MSS have it. The dootrine, as‏ الاولوية 


is apparent even from the opening lines of the 
paragraph, 1s that whatever perfeotions man 
has, God has them in a higher, prior form. The 
editor's choice reveals a misapprehension of 
the doctrine plus a scmewhat credulous 
reliance on his ‘ basic ' manuscript. 

p. 3, L 11: read 3 a> fer ,الحضرة‎ for 43 3), 
which follows, is not an adjective but a noun. 

p.413: لقلبئي‎ should be لقلبيَ‎ (else even 
the metre breaks). 

p.514: p should obviously be either 


eu or ah for its subject is the following 


clause. 
p.514: ردد‎ must be “ead as .رد‎ 
p. 5,1. 18: read Pe for حم‎ for something 


is £u محكوم‎ but ss محكوم‎ 

p. 7, 1. 14: read pull for _,l+! (plural of 
JL] which is plural of y>). 

L 4: ilî must surely be lie Uy‏ ,8 .م 
(even if this may require ecitorial emendation).‏ 

p. 13, L 4: full stop is required after .المضطر‎ 

is required after ULL.‏ من :5 .1 ,18 .م 

p. 18, 1. 15: بوجود لطفه‎ gives no sense ; it 
should be جود ولطفه‎ or perhaps .جود لطفه‎ 

p. 14, L 8: ål من‎ dl is utterly ungram- 
matical and should be emended as لمن أغفر‎ 


(again an example of exaggerated reliance on 
the ‘ basio' manuscript). 
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P. 15, 1. 16: read دبابة) ذبابة‎ most probably 
is a misprint). 

p. 16,1. 2: fle is wrong ; for what is the 
subject of epu ? (Again, ' basic’ manuscript 
failure.) It must be wu. 

.الاستيلاء for‏ استيلاء read‏ :11 .17,1 .م 

must be read‏ عاذ كرناء مجردين :16 .1 ,17 .م 
despite the ‘basio’ manu-‏ مجردين SLE‏ کرناه as‏ 
script. Otherwise L^ cannot be related to‏ 
anything: it certainly cannot be related to‏ 
either syntactically or keeping‏ الاقلاع والتوبة 
the sense in view. The editor apparently did‏ 
refers to, which‏ عماذ كرناء not understand what‏ 
is the consciousness of God's mercy and‏ 
bounty, which has been stressed earlier in the‏ 
paragraph.‏ 

p. 21, 1. 7 : read (lyk for dll. 

p. 23, 1. 6: read تصحك‎ for dhana). 

p. 24,1 9: وهى‎ must be ,وهو‎ referring to 
,التقليد‎ not to .البدع‎ 

p. 26, 1. 5: the full stop is wrong; what 
precedes is the protass, what follows is the 
apodosis. 

The editor is to be complimented on being 
able to identify the persons to whom the first 
16 letters are addressed. 

F. RAHMAN 


J. D. Pearson (comp.): Index Islamióus, 
1906-1955 : a catalogue of articles on 
Islamic subjects in periodicals and 
other collective publications, compiled 
by J. D. Pearson with the assistance 
of Julia F. Ashton. xxxvi, 897 pp. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
[1958]. £5 5s. 

The monstrous plethora of periodical litera- 
ture in the past half century has made it 
well-nigh impossible for the scholar to keep 
track of every article dealing even with his 
own special subject, let alone those m adjacent 
fields, and the systematic index of such material 
here presented fulfils a long felt need. The 
magnitude of the task involved can be assessed. 
from the fact that over 600 periodicals have 
been combed, and over 150 Festschrifien 
analysed for the work, resulting 1n a total of 
more than 26,000 entries for individual 
articles. 

It needs perhaps to be said that the scope of 
the work embraces only periodicals, eto., in 
European languages (including Russian), and 
excludes all those in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish. This is clearly defensible. Yet there 
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are some fielda, notably for instance that of 
Turkish history, where the exclusion of 
Turkish language articles does to some extent 
impair the value of the present work. It is 
difficult to see, however, how otherwise Mr. 
Pearson could have proceeded. If one extended 
one’s purview to the oriental language sources, 
it would not only increase the bulk of the work 
out of all measure, but also one would require 
to plan the work on different lines, and compile 
a selective and critical bibliography, not a com- 
prehensive one such as we have here ; for many 
of the articles in oriental language journals are 
works of simple ‘vulgarization’ with no 
pretence to original scholarship. 

A special word of praise is due to the 
extremely clear and practically fool-proof 
arrangement of the entries under subject 
headings (there 1s & combined index of authors 
at the end). This tricky task is one full of 
pitfalls, but Mr. Pearson is too experienced 
& bibliographer to be entrapped, and has 
accomplished it with brilliant success. 

The whole of the vast work has been both 
compiled and printed with metaoulous accuracy. 
The reviewer hag succeeded ın noting only one 
small slip: the siglum ZIVAN (= Zapiski 
Instituta Vostochnovedeniya Akademu Nauk 
SSSR) is not entered 1n the list of abbrevia- 
tions on p. xxx. A small cavil might perhaps 
be made too at the fact that, while the Burling- 
ton Magazine has been analysed, its sister- 
publication Apollo has not: whereby at least 
one useful article (B. W. Robinson, ‘ Persian 
miniature paintings at the British Museum’, 
Apollo, 1949, 89-91) has escaped the compilers’ 
net. ١ 

One must finally register one’s gratitude to 
the Publications Committee of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies and the Arabian 
American Oil Company, whose financial help 
has made it possible for this indispensable 
reference work to be sold at a price which puts 
it within reach of the individual scholar. 


A. F. L. BHESTON 


HENRY CoRBIN and Mon. Mo‘tn (ed.) : 
Commentatre de la qasida $&maélkenne 
d'Abü'l-Hastham Jorjant attribué à 
Mohammad ibn Sorkh de Nishapour 
(rv*/x*-v*/xi* siècles). Texte persan 
édité avec introduction ef esqutsse com- 
parative en français. (Bibliothéque 
Tranienne, Vol. 6.) [iv], 115, 126, 
12, [i] pp. Téhéran: Département 
d'Iranologie de l'Institut Franco- 
lranien; Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1955. 

According to the account given by the author 
of the commentary, who was & disciple of the 
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poet, an IAgmá'ili scholar called Abu’l-Haytham 
Jurjàni put a number of philosophical and 
theological riddles into verse, but was pre- 
vented by death from completing his didactic 
poem by answering the questions which he 
had propounded. We have a parallel to this 
in the long poem inserted in the fourth epistle 
of the fourth part of the Epistles of the Ikhwàn 
al-Safa’ (ed. Cairo, rv, 191-5) which contains 
a series of questions about Ismá'li theology 
to which no answers are forthcoming; and 
perhaps we may guess that aleo our author 
was not really very serious about his intention 
to add the answers in & second part but rather 
meant his collection of posers as s jeux d'esprit 
upon whioh his readers might exercise their 
knowledge. Be it as it may, a disciple of 
Abu’l-Haytham whom the editors propose to 
identify with Muhammad b. Surkh of Nish&pür 
(named by al-Bayhaqi as the author of a com- 
mentary on Abu’l-Haytham’s poem) under- 
took to write a running commentary in which 
he would solve the riddles posed. It is clear 
that Abu’l-Haytham and his disciple both lived 
in the fourth/tenth century, but further details 
are not known. The editors think that Abu'l- 
Haytham must have been a contemporary of 
the Persian poet Rüdaki (d. 329/940-1), 
because the commentator says (in connexion 
with a certain doctrine he quotes in the name 
of his master) that many have misunderstood 
his master’s real meaning, yet nevertheless 
boast themselves as wise, citing a verse from 
Shahid expressing the poet’s self-assertion, 
another from Mus'abl, and a third (‘To me 
belongs the seoret of the wise in Khurüs&n ’) 
from Rüdaki, with the comment: ‘it was not 
80, because if it were so, he would have been 
pious’. From this, the editors deduce that 
these poets were amongst those who knew 
Abu'i-Haytham's theory but misunderstood 
it; thus Abu'LHaytham must have lived at 
the very beginning of the fourth /tenth century. 
(On the other hand they consider it poeaible 
that the commentator, Muhammad b. Surkh, 
might be identizal with a teacher of Nigámi-i 
*ArüdI—twelfth century—with a similar name. 
The two assumptions are obviously mutually 
exolusive ; but the latter identification is im- 
probable in any case.) I doubt whether this 
interpretation of the passage is certain, and 
would rather assume that the verses are quoted 
in a general way as examples of misplaced self- 
assurance ; if so, we have no external indica- 
tion about the exact date of the poet and his 
commentator. 

We may assume that the explanations of the 
commentator, who for nine years was 8 
disciple of Abu'l-Haytham, approximately 
correspond to Abu'l-Haytham's intentions ; in 
any case it is rather the detailed commentary 
than the laconis text that is of interest to us. 
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The commentator’s explanations provide 
precious materials for the knowledge of the 
ideas current among the IsmA'IH circles of 
Persia in the fourth/tenth century. Abu’l- 
Haytham’s poem, and in consequence also 
his disciple’s commentary, deal without much 
order with various philosophical and theo- 
logical problems. The philosophico-theological 
system professed by them is on the whole 
that of al-Nasafi and Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani 
which was the standard system held by the 
Ism#ilis of Persia in the fourth/tenth oentury. 
(When we know Abii Ya'qüb's extant works in 
more detail we shall no doubt be able to 
examine the relation between his doctrines 
and those of Abu’l-Heytham and his disciple.) 
We encounter the main features of this system : 
the creation from nothing (bda) through the 
divine command (arr) of the spiritual sub- 
stances : intellect, soul, nature. Some details 
concerning these are discussed, but all kinds of 
miscellaneous problems are also introduced. 
Some of the questions concern rather ele- 
mentary problems, for example logical notions 
derived from the Iscgogs and the Categories 
and their commentaries; but even these are 
not without interest for the history of Islamio 
philesophy. In the eleventh century Abn’l- 
Haytham’s gasida received another oom- 
mentary by the hand of Nasir-i Khusraw, 
which in its turn sheds much light on that 
author's thought; Niasir-i Khusraw's oom- 
mentary, entitled Jami! aLhikmataym. was 
published in 1958 by the same editors, and the 
edition reviewed in BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1955, 
398-9. 

The literary problems are discussed in the 
Persian introduction (by M. Mo‘in). The 
French introduction (by H. Corbin) contains, 
in addition to the discussion of the same 
subject, lengthy anaiyses and paraphrases of 
some of the main passages, which are often 
helpful in bringing out their intention. On 
the other hand it 1s not always easy to follow 
the style of this introduction and some of the 
ideas expressed thers are rather far-fetched. 
The author of this introduction seems to 
despise the historical approach to the inter- 
pretation of ideas: many of his views on the 
history of IsmA‘ili thcught seem to the reviewer 
rather doubtful, and in the cases where he 
attempts an historical analysis he is not always 
successful, 

While the internal analysis of the text is, 
as I have said, often illuminating, little has 
been done in the way of annotating the 
philosophical terms anc quotations and the 
sources of the philosophical notions used by 
the commentator. There is ample scope left 
for work of this kind, which alone can make 
the text really useful for the history of Islamic 
philosophy. Obviously this subject cannot be 
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pursued far in a review, but I should like to 
give at least a few examples. 

The definition of intellect quoted by the 
commentator (p. 92) in the name of the philo- 
sophers: العقل جوهر بسيط مدرك للاشيا محقائقها‎ 
[read so for [وحقائقها‎ ‘ the intellect is a simple 
substance which perceives thingsin their truth’, 
is that given by al-Kindi (see Rasa’il al-Kindt 
al-falsafiyya, ed. Abū Rida, p. 165, and 8. M. 
Stern, ‘ Notes on al-Kindi’s treatise on defini- 
tions ', JRAS, 1959, 1-2, p. 84, n. 1). 

Similarly there is some need for clarification 
when, in order to show that the philosophers 
acknowledge the existence of angels, the com- 
mentator quotes (p. 32) the definition of man by 
Aristotle (in fact by the commentators of 
Aristotle) : ' rational and mortal living being ' ; 
‘living being ’ indicates the genus, ‘ rational’ 
the differentia distinguishing man from the 
animals, ‘ mortal ’ the differentia distinguishing 
man from the angels. In effect, in some of the 
Alexandrian commentaries on the Isagoge we 
find this distinction (see Ammonius on the 
Isagoge, Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, 
Iv, 8, p. 100, ll. 18-15; Elias on the Isagoge, 
ibid., xvi, 1, p. 82, 11. 14-17; Philoponus on 
the Categories, ibid., x1, 1, p. 159, II. 7-8 [the 
editor oonsiders this passage to be an inter- 
polation]). From such commentaries the dis- 
tinction passed into Arabio philosophical 
literature and we find it already in al-Kindi 
(ed. Abi Rida, p. 179) An unknown 
Alexandrian commentator—so we have to 
assum: that one combination, 
namely ‘ irrational and immortal living being ' 
was still missing in the division, discovered 
this fourth kind of ‘living being °’, which had 
been neglected by his predecessors, in the 
demons who are immortal but not endowed 
with reason. This hypothetical commentator 
seems to be the source of Abū Bishr Matta, 
& passage of whose commentary on the Isagoge 
(preserved in the citation of Ibn Matran, 
Bustin al-atibba’, MS U.S. Armed Forces 
Medical Library, near the end of the book) 
reads as follows: ° Irrational and immortal— 
this refers to the jinns about whom Plato said 
that they are organs of evil and punishment 
for the wicked لايساغوجى)‎ (m ملحة من تفسير‎ 
olx. CSU فرفوريوس قال وغير الناطق غير‎ 
pal الجن الى قال ہا افلاطن انها آلات‎ 
.(وعذاب للفسقة‎ We may quote a parallel 
passage from the philosophical intro- 
Quetory part to the medical encyclopaedia 
(al-Mu‘alajat al-Bugrütiyya) of Abu’l-Hasan 
al-Tabari (tenth century). In ch. 20, on good 
and evil, he quotes some ancient philosophers 
who acknowledged the existence of these 
principles: Proclus, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, 
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and Galen (whose passage has been published 
in the Classical Quarterly, NS, vr, 1-2, 1986, 
91-2, 97). Plato supposedly said that ‘ rational 
mortal living being’ denotes man, ‘ rational 
unmortal living being’ denotes the angel, 
‘irrational (im)mortal living being’ the evil 
living beings through whom the wicked are 
punished ; another passage by him is quoted 
in which he says about the ‘ satans ' that they 
are the breed of evil, while the angels belong 
to the good living beings من تقكم من)‎ och 
الى هاتين‎ byl الفلاسفة وارباب الشرائم فقد‎ 
in Lg (p) ULE qb ou 
متضادان متقابلان‎ Lye ورهن عل‎ "4l, الخير‎ 
dea اما تجاه راد كسس نه يني‎ 
وتاثيرات ولافلاطن كلام فى الخير والشر” واضح حتى‎ 
يقول ان الى الناطق الميّت هو الانسان والحى‎ 
هو المك والحى غير الناطق‎ cLU الناطق غير‎ 
هو اليوان الشرّية الذى هو جزاء‎ coll (غير)‎ 
والفسقة وله مقالة يذ كر فبا الشياطين‎ "JE اهل‎ 
والملك من حيوان الير‎ 7 9E انها من توالد‎ dun y). 
[The idea of demons of punishmont is not 
Platonic, but it ocours in later Greek philo- 
Bophy. Plutarch (Quaest. rom., 51) ascribes to 
Chrysippus the belief in evil demons appointed 
by the gods to punish evil-doers and the theme 
was elaborated by the Neoplatonists; of. 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-emzyklopddie des klas- 
sischen Altertums, Suppl., rr, 298 (Chrysippus), 
304 (Plutarch), 818-14 (Plotinus), 314, 315-19 
(Porphyry), 321 (Proclus) ] These passages 
were worth quoting at length not only for 
the interest which they have for their own 
sake, but because they are also necessary for 
the explanation of a text which forms a close 
parallel to the passage in the commentary of 
the gasida. When the philosopher Miskawayh 
was asked (in the middle of the tenth century) 
by his friend Abi Hayyan al-Tawhid! about 
the proof for the existence of the angels, he 
gave the following answer (al-Hawimi wa'l- 
shawamil, 363-4): Firstly, the Qur'ün and 
the Sunna are full of references to angels. 
Secondly, their existence is also proved by 
reason. ‘ When the intellect makes a division, 
the things contained in it must be existent if 
this involves no absurd statement .... As the 
intellect divides the substance to living and 
not-living beings; the living being to rational 
and irrational; the rational bemg to mortal 
and immortal—there result from this division 
four things: rational mortal living bemg, 
irrational immortal living being, rational 
immortal hving being, and irrational mortal 
living being. The third item in this division 
consists of the angels! Miskawayh then 
explains that there are differences among 
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the angels as to their rank; and finally says 
that there is another proof for the existence 
of the angels from their actions, which are 
manifest in the world, but that this proof 
would require lengthy prolegomena, for which 
he has no space in that book. It is obvious 
that the proof from the division is identical 
with that quoted by the commentator of the 
gasida, who may have taken it either from 
Miskawayh himself, or from & common 
source, 

Many passages would need similar com- 
mentaries; taese two examples must, however, 
suffice here. ‘For a study of the antecedents of 
the idea [pp. 5, 51] that of spiritual beings one 
can ask only two of the four ' typesof inquiry '— 
whether a thing exists, ite quiddity, ite quality, 
and ite purpose—see A. Altmann and S. M. 
Stern, Isaac Israeli, Oxford, 1968, 18-23.) 
When put into their proper context, many 
passages will, in their several ways, add to our 
knowledge; and studente of both Ismá'ilism 
and Islamie philosophy are greatly indebted 
to the editors for making this interesting text 
available. 

As regarde the text, it is based on & unique 
MS in Istanbul, and the editors have done 
a great deal to correct it. There is, however, 
perhaps occasionally still scope for further 
improvemenss ; eg. on p. 2, L 8, كفايت‎ seems 
wrong (the translation on p. 21 is hardly 


aoceptable)—read perhaps a S; on 
p. 3, L 3, a whole sentence seams to have 
fallen out—read يديد بود (هم با بسيارى‎ . . . 
شخص هر شخص را هيئى امد تا از شحض‎ 
تا غلطها نيفتد‎ (ay دیگر بديد‎ ; on p. 5,1. 8, 
read U for L; in L 11 جكونه‎ is wrongly 
supplied by she editors; inl. 12 read U for L; 
on p. 58, o» اندر‎ cyl oj, تكاهد از‎ 
طبعى‎ ol, put the comma after Oj, and 
remove ib after اين‎ (this changes the meaning 
completely; the words ere left out in the 
translation, p. 38). 
f 8. M. STERN 


HENRY CORBIN and Mon. Mo‘tw (ed.): 
Rilzbehin Baq Shira (522/1128— 
606/1209): Le jasmin des 
d'amour (Kstáb-e ‘Abhar al-‘dshigin). 
Traté de soufisme en persan publié 
aveo une double introduction et la 
traduction du chapitre premter. (Biblio- 
thèque Iranienne, Vol. 8.) [iv], 129, 
244, 115, [ii] pp., 9 plates. Téhéran: 
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Departement d'Tranologie de l'Institut 
Franco-Iranien; Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 158. 


Thisis the eighth vclums to appear under the 
auspices of the Institut Franco-Iranien, and 
again it is M. Henry Corsin who has already 
done much to brinz little-known mystical 
treatises written in she Persian language to 
our attention, who eppears as the principal 
editor: and his colaborator in this task is 
again Professor Moh Mo'in who has done 
more than almost my other living Iranian 
to re-publish in cr£aeal editions the often 
almost forgotten classics of his language. M. 
Corbin’s name has Hitherto been principally 
associated with the works of the Shaykh 
al-Isürüq, Shihüb al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, 
and it is with some lief that we are allowed 
to pass on from tcat thinker of literally 
* fantastic ’ difficulty to Rüzbehün Baqh whom 
hitherto we have oalz bean able to know asa 
source for al-Ifallà] and his contemporaries 
through Massignon’s numerous monographs, 
This is not to say that Rüzbehán is an easy 
&uthor: far from it. Both editors are agreed 
that both his thought and his expression of it 
are elusive in the extreme: ‘his discourse 
is like a flower which crumbles away no sooner 
do you touch it, or ike a chemical substance 
which evaporates the moment 1t comes into 
contact with a litte heat’, says Professor ° 
Mo‘in (p. 100), and v» can but agree. 

It might be asked -vhy the two distinguishod 
editors insist on put liahing works so diffloult 
and abstruse as to >e unlikely to attract all 
but an infinitesimal mincrity of either French 
or Iranian readers for whom the series is 
presumably intended. Their justification is that 
not only have the works of such writers aa 
Rüzbehün and Yahya Suhrawardi been almost 
totally neglected in the past, but that their 
writings form a brdge between the earlier 
mysłioism which culminates in Muhammad 
al-Ghazili, and tke later specifically Iranian 
mysticism of Sanü'i ‘Iraqi, Rimi, and Jami, 
to mention only the Liggest names. Abii 
Yazid al-Bistémi and Hallaj are without doubt 
the twin seeds from Yhich the later and openly 
unorthodox mystic&m grew, and the later 
Persian poete are ita copious fruit. The task 
that M. Corbin has sat hrmself and to which he 
has dedicated himse= with such enthusiasm, 18 
to throw what light he can on the transition 
period of flowenng between the seed-time 
and the harvest. 

If this was his air1 (as I am sure it was), he 
did well to select the ‘Abhar al-‘ashigin of 
Rüzbehàn as the next text on his list for 
publication, for, like the volume that precedes 
it in this series, it too ia a Jami‘ al-MEmatayn, 
& bringing together of two ‘ sciences’, in this 
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case of human and divine love. It belongs to 
the same tradition as the Kab al- Sawanth of 
Ahmad al-Ghazali and forms a bridge between 
him and the seemingly scandalous ‘Iraqi. 
It is not posaible in a review to give even a 
synopsis of Rüzbehán's particular brand of 
mysticism, and it can only be said that, unlike 
the majority of his predecessors, he regards 
Platonic love between humans as a propaideu- 
tikon to the more serious business of the love 
of God : it ia the philosophical justification of 
the nazar ‘ala’l-murd in which the early 
Süfis had seen nothing but ‘a plague of the 
Süfis ' and ‘ a sure road to disaster * (Sulami)— 
the justification of the contemplation of 
human beauty as being & mirror of the divine. 
It is a natural development of Hallé)’s mam 
theses (i) that God 18 love, (ii) that man is 
made ın the image of God and is therefore 
in a sense divine, and (iii) that the human soul 
is unoreated in the sense that it has its existence 
outside time. All this and much more in- 
aluding the legitimacy of the nazar ‘ala’l-murd, 
had already received the sanction of Muhammad 
al-GhazAli, particularly in the Persian Kimiya- 
yi sa ‘dat. 

Rürzbehán takes over the Neo-Platonio ideas 
of Universal Mind and Universal Soul from 
Ghazüls Rísülai al-ladunniyya, as algo does 
Sana’, and like San&'t he subconsciously 
resents them: in so far as they fit into his 
acheme of things at all, they are there only 
to be transcended (or ridiculed). It is, then, 
perhaps rather a pity that the editors decided 
to publish the ‘Abhar before Rizbehin’s 
diarium spirituale, the Kashf al-asrar, which 
presumably gives the facta of his own experience 
on which the metaphysical superstructure of 
the ‘Abhar هذ‎ based. 

It can be assumed that the main purpose 
of this admirable ‘ Bibliothèque Iranienne’ 
is to make the major works of Iranian mysti- 
ciam and idealist metaphysics better known to 
Western readers. If this is so, the present 
publication seems to fall between two stools, 
for we have two introductions, one in French 
and one in Persian, which largely overlap, 
but a French translation of only the first 
chapter of the Persian text. The Western 
student of comparative mysticism (unless he 
is lucky enough to know Persian) would have 
welcomed a full translation rather than a 
maasive French introduction which (following 
the Persian one) is eo largely devoted to 
biographical detail that ia only of interest 
to the historian of Iranian mysticism. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that 
Professor Mo'In's Persian mtroduction should 
stick so largely to the external facts connected 
with Rürzbehün and his work, while M. Corbin 
should gee himself rather as the defender of 
Iranian mysticism against what he oalls 
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* profanation ° (p. 100). This seems strange in 
the editor of a work devoted to what might 
be called the ‘ marriage of love sacred and 
profane’. As a corrective to a too ° starry- 
eyed’ approach to Büfism M. Corbin might 
care to re-read the later parte of Sana'a 
Hadigat al-hagiga which denounce the open 
immorality connected with the so-called 
nazar ‘ala’l-murd and Ibn Munawwar’s 
Tawhid al-asrar, which exhibite the Jungian 
* shadow ' of the movement at its silliest. 


BR. O. ZABHNER 


Dowarp N. WILBER: Iran past and 
present. Fourth edition. xi, 312 pp., 
12 plates. Princeton, N.J. : Princeton 
University Press, 1958. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
408.) 


The fourth edition of this work contains 
new material and much of the old has been 
recast. It is marred by numerous inaccuracies 
and some rather sweeping generalizations. The 
historical review contains some questionable 
statements. The term ‘feudal system’ is 
loosely used and the author shows little 
awareness of the differences between Sasanian 
feudahsam and the situation which prevailed 
in the Islamic middle ages in Persia. He is 
indeed perhaps too ready to acoept Persian 
nationalist interpretations of history, such for 
example as the claim that the Saffands and 
Samanids favoured Shi‘ism. His treatment of 
religious questions is not always happy. It is 
not clear, for example, to what he is referring 
when he states that the sixth imam ‘codified the 
obligations and ritual of Qoranic law ’. Further 
‘A Moslem olertc...who has studied at 
such a higher institution as the Sepahsalar 
Theological College’ does not always become 
a mujtahid, while from another passage the 
unsuspecting reader would suppose that the 
twelve imams were descended not from Fatima 
but from a Sasanian princess, and he might 
also be puzzled to learn that Ghazin, the 
Il-Khàn ruler, ‘ was successively a Hanefi, a 
Shi‘a, and a Sunni’, The statement that the 
population of Persia has decreased by at least 
50% since 1700 can be little more than e guess, 
and & somewhat startling one at that, unless 
the reader’s attention is drawn to the con- 
siderable losses of territory suffered by Perma 
in the nineteenth century. Similarly the state- 
ment that 91% of the present population of 
Persia are Shi‘i would seam to be an exaggera- 
tion if it is assumed that most of the Kurds 
and Baluchis and some of the Turkomans are 
Sunni. Coming to contemporary events there 
are some curious omissions. No mention is 
made of the Independent Kurdistan movement 
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of 1948, or of the special status of American 
troops in Persia during the Second World War. 
It is misleading to say that West Germany 
holds first place in the foreign trade of Iran 
unless it is pointed out that this excludes oil 
products. Nor is Mr. Wilber a wholly reliable 
guide on contemporary administrative and 
social conditions. The police in the provincial 
cities are not under the municipal authorities ; 
nor does every village have a bath. In spite 
of these ‘and other inacouracies Mr. Wilber 
gives a readable and informative picture of a 
country undergoing Tapid changes. His 
assessment is, on the whole, an optimistic one ; 
but he points out that in the field of social 
reform progress has been slow; and also 
notes the reluctance of the Persians to co- 
operate and the prevailing drive to accumulate 
wealth. 
: A. K, B. LAMBTON 


BJORN COLLINDER: Survey of the 
' Uralic languages, compiled by Björn 
Collinder in collaboration with other 
scholars. xxii, 539 pp. Stockholm : 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1957. Sw. kr. 68. 


This book is a companion volume to the 
author's Fenno-Ugric vocabulary (reviewed 
BSOAS, xxi, 2, 1958) and is meant as a 
prodromus to a comparative grammar of 
Urahan (Fmno-Ugrian and Samoyede) lan- 
guages, which it is the author’s intention to 
publish. As indicated on the title-page, the 
volume is the fruit of collaboration with other 
scholars whose names are given in the introduc- 
tion. It is, however, clear that their róle, 
valuable though it may have been, was, on the 
whole, limited to the revising of some chapters 
and the reading of proofs. Only the chapter on 
Estonian is essentially the work of another 
scholar, J. Aavik; whilet Gyorgy Lakó and 
Matti Laimola have prepared respeotively the 
commentaries for Ziryene and Vogul texts. 

There are thirteen chapters, each devoted to 
a different language. They are constructed on 
the following pattern : phonology, morphology, 
texte with translations, followed by oommen- 
taries, grammatical, lexical, and etymological, 
which, in themselves, are sufficient for an 
understanding of the texte. Finnish ‘as the 
most conservative of those Uralio languages 
which have attained a high level of literary 
development’ receives a favoured treatment. 
The grammar and the texts of this chapter— 
the author claims—' would enable any studious 
reader to achieve a good reading ability in 
Finnish’. Indeed, this chapter covers 131 
pages, whereas Hungarian has 58 and the other 
languages some 20-30 pages each. 

The first quostion that comes to the mind is 
this: for whom is this work intended ? The 
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compiler provides no answer to this, but it 
seems fairly obvious that the specialist in 
Urahan will hardly need an instru- 
ment of this kind. It vill, however, prove 
very useful to studenzs reading Finno-Ugrian 
or Uralan subjects at ع‎ university; their 
number, though limited, is far greater abroad 
than it is in this coantry—where there aro 
none. 

As is only to be axpeoted, the specialist 
in each of the languages desoribed will find a 
number of pointe on which argument is 
possible or even neesesary. But in judging 
the work the essentia. point is to ask whether 
the facta presented are acourate from the 
descriptive, synobron:o paint of view. By and 
large, the answer tc this question must be 
affirmative. Each chapter, taken on its own, 
can be considered ac & convenient means of 
becoming acquaintel with the language 
concerned.  Colleotizely, the chapters give 
a plozure of Uralian languages, the outlines of 
which the author does noz, otherwise, attempt 
to draw. His work ie not one of synthesis, but 
a colleotion of analytical studies. Wisely, 
Professor Collinder seeps to well-tried tech- 
niques in his methoc of description and to a 
termmology not meaningless to everyone but 
the author. Though pne tends to blink at the 
sight of a Hungarian ‘ declension’ of 18 cases 
(which neither correspond to the traditional 
presentation nor are of any practical use), on 
the whole, his traditional, ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
descriptions have tke merit of being under- 
standable. A descr-ptioa of a more modern 
type would probably have needed a commen- 
tary as long as the grammatical sketch itself, 
without necessarily 2roviding a better under- 
standing of the language. There هد‎ some dis- 
advantage in puttirg all the languages into 
the same mould—tke above-mentioned Hun- 
garian case exemplifies this ; but the languages 
under consideration are sufficiently close to 
each other not to sufier undue distortion 
under this treatment, though the pictures 
given are more uniform than the reality they 
represent. The advantage of this procedure 
is obvious: it provides the reader with a basis 
for comparisons, ‘These are also encouraged 
by & great number of cross-references in the 
commentaries. Thsse are, not surprisingly, 
the most controvecsial parte of this solid 
textbook. It is probably the diffioulty of 
handling syntactical facts in a uniform manner 
which prevented -rofessor Collinder from 
treating them exce2t in the notes, This is 
perhaps the greatest defsot in a book destined 
to become an important iaotor in the spreading 
of Uralian studiee, and probably io remain, 
for many years to noms, the only handbook 
of iw kind. 

D. SINOR 
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Eenest N. McCarus: A Kurdish 
grammar : descriptive analysis of the 
Kurdish of Sulaimaniya, Iraq. (Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 
Program in Oriental Languages. Pub- 
lications Series B—Aids—No. 10.) 
xi, 138 pp. New York: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1958. 
(European agents: Bailey Bros. and 
Swinfen. 25s. 6d.) 


This work of extraordinary scholarship 
was first made public, on microfilm, as a Ph.D. 
dissertation, It is the fruit of three months’ 
field work in Iraq, undertaken in 1951, and 
subsequent ‘filling in of the data’ in Ann 
Arbor. Lest any reader should be misled by the 
imprimatur of the ACLS, or by the masterly 
cireumlooution with which the study is pre- 
sented, it is perhaps worth while listing a few 
shortcomings. 

The last typist (for the book is reproduced 
by offset lithography from a typescript) might 
have been blamed for the unusually high 
proportion of seeming misprints, were not 
most of them monotonously repeated, and 
had they not been reproduced entire from the 
dissertation. ‘ itnografiSeskiy ouk (p. 119), 
with a plural 'ofserku (p. 124) [i.o. očerk, 
overki], and ‘ Gennant Mila’: Gizri’ (p. 120) 
[genannt Mala'i Gizri] brighten the very full 
bibliography, but such gay abandon is less 
weloome in the body of the work. Moreover, & 
vocabulary of most of the words quoted in the 
examples now being provided, ib is quite clear 
at whose door the errors, simple and sublime, are 
to be laid. They have entered ‘ the data’ at 
an early stage? and petrified. Of some 750 
entries 18% are patently wrong. The following 
are but a few typical examples : 


brín to wound [a wound] 3 


dəráj degree [darajé, Ar.] 
gobká (a kind of flower) [gopké a budding 


twig] 

hestin (hel) to permit [Aedt{n (hek) to let, 
leave. NPers. Aidtan, hi] 

isbiliya Lisbon (Seville, Ar.] 


1 The proof-reader, however, 1s to be 


thanked for the following information : 
‘Wahby has two SS symbols and 
a respeotively ' 


17, n). 
e, Through no fault, be it said, of the author's 
defenceless informante, with two of whom 
(Messrs. Fuad Reshid and Mejid Said) the 
reviewer has had the pleasure of working. 

* Hereafter correct forms and/or translations 
are given in square brackets, in the author's 
transcription to avoid confusion. All italics 
are the reviewer's. 
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jen noise (battle, NPers.] 

kláw shoe [cap, NPers. kulah; 

cotton shoe] 

kris to buy [Hi)rin]; passive (p. 19), 

fekifré/ ‘it will be sold’ [it can be 
bought] 

krín to rub [K(i}rfanjn to scratch, shave] 

malin to throw [to sweep, NPers. málidan] 

famazán Ramadan [Fomezán, Ar.] 

sardá cold (noun) [sermá or sardi] 

zewí ground, as contrasted with /séwi/ ' his 

apple’ (p. 17) [zewi, NPers. zamin]. 
To make up for these casualties there are 
such valuable items as : 
eiryó cheerio! (a toast) 
kánt straight (in poker) 
sinemá the movies. 
With 'pulbáz [an invention, *pul + -baz] 
miser (p. 134), spendthnft (p. 88), stamp 
collector (p. 28) ’ we seem to have a new version 
of the old students’ joke that ‘ every word m 
Arabic means itself, tho exact oppomte, and 
some part of a camel’, 
We all tend to enrich a language with ghost- 
words in the first few weeks of our acquain- 
tance with it, but to stand by such as these 
through seven whole years seems misplaced 
fidelity : 
agadánd ‘alertness’, with a morpheme 
'-dánd (quality or state)’ (p. 88) [agadarí] 

buk.u.gudd ‘toya’ ( bri and glass ’) 
(p. 86) [buk-o-duss ‘doll’ (‘bride (of) 
glass ’)} 

hamand leather [a bleached skin bag for 

flour, NPers. anbana] 

Hawrfén shoe thief [k()glaw-rifém (a wind) 

snatohing (one’s) cap] 

zir.brá ' step-brother ' (' tree-stump brother ’) 

(p. 84) [zir.brá (* barren brother ’)]. 


of. ked 


If the examples so far have been mainly 
from the vocabulary it is not because mor- 
phology fares any better. The faulty with 
which oategories are created to fit single 
examples is breath-taking. gá ‘ox’, we are 
told, ‘shows reduplication plus addition of 
extra element’ in its plural: gagál ‘oxen’ 
(p. 48) Alas, it merely takes a collectave 
morpheme [-gét], seen in [gags] ‘ herd of oxen’ 
megél ‘ flock of sheep °], and a common plural 
mgn in Southern Kurdish dialects. Again, 

* with the exception of the verb /kudan . . . 9103; 
kudén .. . swe/“ to extinguish ”, all past stems 
show the past tenses morphemes /d/ or /t/ ° 
(p. 56). But all causative verbs in [-and-] 
(including the three quoted on p. 91), and not 
only [kuzan(d)-], lose the d in this dialect, & 
process described correotly in § 2.323.(2)(b)3)b) ! 
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The ‘izafa’ is called ‘the endocentno 
liaison morpheme /-i-/’, and its function, 
treated under syntax, ‘ diagrammed thus: 


T | T ^h 


There follow five miscellaneous examples. 
And this superficiality, veiled in verbiage, is 
the rule throughout. Anyone wishing to 
express, say, ‘the black cat’ in Kurdish will 
search in vain for a word of guidance. 

Coming to the phonology, it is surely no 
coincidence that the ‘linear phonemes’, right 
and wrong (and in company with a number of 
pseudo-morphemes), should have ‘a one-to- 
one correspondence ’ with those found in ‘ the 
best grammar of Sulaimaniya Kurdish’ the 
author has seen (p. 18, n. 2). Only the ‘ non- 
linear phonemes ` are his own invention, as 
the higher degree of fantasy ‘betrays. Note: 
(p.81) Fas.tré ‘is more correct’ [Fas.tfr-2] 
(p. 84) /hománo/ ‘we have’ [hémana] 

(p. 36) The subjunctive prefix /bj-/ is usually 
not stressed [is always stressed] 

(p. 64) zwárdsbim, eto. [zwardíbjm] 

(p. 65) pří kə ‘ Fill it up’ [pfři ko]. 

In the light of all this, and much more of the 
same sort, we may perhaps be permitted to 
hope that Dr. McCarus’s interest in Iranian 
matters will deepen before it widens. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


Gorpon H. FAIRBANKS and Earn W. 
'Brmviok: Spoken East Armenian. 
(American Council of Learned 
Societies. Program in Oriental Lan- 
guages. Publications Series B—Aids— 
No. 15.) xxii, 403 pp. New York: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
' 1958. (European agents: Bailey Bros. 
and Swinfen. 42s. 6d.) 

GORDON H. FAIRBANKS: Spoken West 
Armenian. (American Council of 
Learned Societies. Program in Orien- 
tal Languages. Publications Series 
B—Aids—No. 16.) xvi, 204 pp. 
New York: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1958. (European 
agents: Bailey Bros. and Swinfen. 
305.) 

Each of these volumes is intended to be 
used in conjunction with a native speaker 
for private study or in the classroom and 
consists of Armenian sentences and conversa- 


tions arranged as a progressive course of one 
or the other form of standard modern Armenian. 
The lessons comprise basic sentences, pro- 
nunoiation and reading practice, grammatical 
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notes, variation drilla, duency drills, and con- 
versation practice. Sszeken Hast Armenian 
contains also contanucus prose passages on 
Armenian geography, industry, agriculture, 
literature, and history the sentences in this 
book were prepared by 3. Sarapetian (Tabriz) 
and B. Gracian (Erevan. 

The description of various points of Armenian 
gramraar errs on the md» of over-simplification, 
in SHA particularly. The Armenian genitive/ 
dative is invariably valled genitive, hence 
inadequately described as ‘the equivalent of 
the English “’s” or “of” construction’ 
(SEA, p. 80); the Armenian equivalent of 
‘to your brother’ is thas dubbed genitive 
(SHA, p. 60). How, without having recourse 
to some such term as ‘dative’, can one 
refer to such alternative >onstructions as kez 
hamar and ko kama: ‘for thee’ (Bee A, 
Abeghian, Neuarmenische Frammaitk, p. 133) t 
The analysis of the firat-two words in the phrase 
jez c'anolacnel paron Gnivin as ‘ to introduce 
—canotacnel’, ‘you to—jez’ is irritating 
(SEA, p. 10). The distinction between nomina- 
tive and accusative is cbscured, the phrase ‘ he 
sends greetings’ (SHA, p. 43) figuring as an 
illustration of the use of the nominative 
plural It is true that the nom. and aco. pl. 
of & word such as ‘zresting’ are formally 
identical, but such is not the case with the 
feature referred to in SEA, p. 58: ‘if the 
direct object is some-hing animate... then 
in Armenian the gentire case is used’. I think 
this feature in Eastern Armenian can be better 
described in terms of ahe acousative. It does 
not appear to be steted anywhere that an 
animate direct object is not ‘in the genitive 
case * when undefined, as c.g. in the phrase hyur 
unent ‘we have a guest ' (SHA, p. 178). 

The system of transori»tion is sensible and 
economical. In SHA, p. xviii, it could have 
been explained that ihe sounds transcribed 
as b, d, g, j, J are in fact not voiced by some 
Eastern Armenian spaakere (they are ealled 

‘ potential voiced asp.rates’ and transcribed 
b, d, ete. by W. 8. allen, TPS, 1950, 199), 
particularly since examples of such pronuncia- 


tions oocur in the book= azdik’ (ug ? f4) p. 13, 
dapat (ampuh) p. 37: the transoription 
derc’ak’ (gk pul) p. xvii must be a mistake 
for darcak’. There are more typing errors than 
there should be in a menual for beginnners, and 
these cannot, of course, be blamed on a printer 
ignorant of Armenian, sirce the text has been 
reprcduced by offset ithography. There are 
two orrors رسراطمط)‎ for Spkhay, qhpab for 
tupal) on p. 1 of EHA, and seven oan be 
counted in the continuous prose passage, ibid., 
pp. 344-5. In Spoken Vest Armenian, gone 
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means ‘it makes ', not ‘it takes’ (p. 4), genal 
means ‘to go’, not ‘to do’ (SWA, p. 19). 
In West Armenian the name of the letter £ is 
hyun, not hyur (SWA, p. 79), while the spell- 
ings erbe for gp]; ‘pen’ (SWA, p. 139) 
and wy pl for wd عام‎ ‘rain’ (SWA, p. 139) 
are no better for looking hke native Weatern 
Armenian attempts at spelling reform. In 
SEA, which olearly has the language of 
Erevan m view, one might have expeoted the 
orthography to have been that of the present 
day, or at least to find a reference to it. 

Despite these criticisms these manuals may 
be put to good use in conjunotion with a con- 
ventional grammar. As collections of colloquial 
Armenian sentences and exercises they are 
up to date—' the hydrogen bomb is no use’ 
(SWA, p. 189}—and satisfy a long-felt need in 
English-speaking countries. 


O. J. F. DOWSETT 


CHARU CHANDRA Das GUPTA: 
development of the Kharogtht script. 
xvi, 469 pp. Calcutta: K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 1958. Rs. 40, 75s. 


This book discusses the whole range of the 
Kharosthi script from the Aéokan insoriptions 
until the latest published documenta from 
central Asia. In its conception it is admirable, 
in ita execution deplorable. The author has 
expended a vast amount of labour on a task 
for which he is quite unfitted, and the sole 
consolation we oan offer him to compensate 
for the waste of effort is to recognize that the 
book has some merit as an industrious com- 
pilation of the opinions of earlier scholara, and 
to this extent provides a convenient biblio- 
graphical gnide. As a palaeographical study, 
which it claims to be, it is without value. 

The discussion of individual characters is 
dominated by an obsession concerning ' new’ 
and ‘old types’. No systematic thought has 
been applied to this question, and ‘new 
types’ are liberally recognized whenever, for 
example, a scribe lifts his pen late and pro- 
duces a tail-drag at the foot of a vertical 
stroke. There is, however, no consistency in 
applying this method. In the Endere document 
661, for example, the scribe has adorned 
most of his vertioal straight strokes with a 
small serif at the lower end. Dr. Das Gupta 
writes (p. 223), ‘ There are two different types 
of the letter na of which one is an old type 
and the other, the new type. ... The new type 
has a base added to the stem of the letter’. 
Correspondingly, his table (x1, 24, p. 417) shows 
the first example as sans serif, in contrast to 
the second. But in the published photograph 
(Kharosthi inscriptions, ed. Boyer, Rapson, 
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and Senart, part I, 1927, plate x1) the serif 18 
present in both instances. In the same docu- 
ment, the serif ın ' is hailed as a ‘ new type’ ; 
but kei, ji, fla, tha, and pa, which also have the 
serif in the photograph, are passed as ‘ old 
types ’, and are sans serif in the table. On the 
other hand, the form of ya 1n this document 
shows no remarkable feature ; but it is called 
an ‘absolutely new type’. We are not told 
why. ‘There are two different types of the 
letter kha’ (p. 219); and they are indeed 
different in the table. In the document itself 
the two are as nearly identical (apart from the 
vowel strokes) as any two instances of the 
same character written by the same scribe 
could be. (These are examples 1 and 2 given 
below.) At the same time, palaeographically 
important matters are neglected. No mention 
is made of the fact that the curve of kha here, 
as also in the Khotan Dharmapada (MS 
Dutreuil de Rhins), mses well above the line 
of writing, whereas in most of the Niya doou- 
ments of which photographs have been pub- 
lished the whole character is contamed within 
the line. Document 661 contains nme lines 
of writing, and one might have thought that 
there was little opportunity for error or over- 
sight within this brief compass. 

Tf the discussion of the palaeography is thus 
uninformative, misleading, and frequently 
erroneous, the reader might at least hopo that 
the 17 neat tables would provide a useful 
conspectus of the history of the script. But 
neatness is not acouracy. The author indeed 
warns us that the letters shown in the tables 
are eye-copies, and refers us back to the pre- 
viously published photographs; and the 
warning is necessary. The marvel is that an 
eye so inaccurate should ever have contem- 
pleted the exacting study of palaeography. 
The drawings are frequently so wrong that, 
without the key, they would be read as quite 
different characters. In table x, for example, 
di could be read as ji; ia is more like ba; what 
is called ^i is clearly tha (but perhaps the 
printing plate broke here); bhu appears to be 
ka (example 11 below). Of the six examples 
called r, the first two are v, the remainder b. 
Three examples of y are unambiguously 4. In 
the m-line, the second character 1s invented, 
and the fifth, transcribed as mx, could only be 
mo. 
The following tracings, with all the defeots 
of tracings, will nevertheless allow the reader 
to judge the value of such eye-copies for 
serious palasographical work. I have taken 
the characters in the left-hand columns from 
Dr. Das Gupta’s tables, and those on the right 
from the corresponding characters in photo- 
graphs of the original manuscripts. It should 
be noted that, except in the case of No. 12 
(where, for ease of reproduction, it was 
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necessary to take an almost identical example a 
few lines distant in the same manuscript), 
these are the actual individual instanoes of 


the characters which Dr. Das Gupta claims 
to have copied. 


yr 
Us 
93 9e © 0 


Q 
0 
2 
1 
7 


5 
‘an 
cat 


a 


S 


TI 12 


The references to the tables in the book are : 


1 kho 6 7 kha xin.9 
2 khi x1.6 8 rga 6 
3 kho x11.8 9 rga قلس‎ 
4 sya X.46 10 rga x.44 
5 rtha x.44 11 bhu x.30 
6 ska x.45 12 rma x.44 
J.” BROUGH 


Aguros Dis (ed): Dvj Ramadev : 
Abhaydmangal. \xxxvii, 472 pp., 
plate. Calcutta: Calcutta University, 
1957. Ra. 7. 


Dr. Aéutog Dàs's edition of the medieval 
Bengali text Abhagyamangala, which is printed 
from a successful D. Phil thesis of the University 
of Caloutta, ie commended in a short foreword 
by Professor Sukumar Ben. The introduction 
to the text (pp. xiii-Ixxxvii) contains an account 
of the manuscript (pp. xiii-xvii), a biographical 
note on the poet, Dvija Rimadeva (pp. xviii- 
xx), an analysis of the place of the Abhayi- 
mangala in the mangalakavya tradition (pp. xx- 
xxvi), a synopsis of the poem (pp. xxvii-xlvi), 
and notes on the poet's arb and religion 
(pp. xlvii-lexxvii). The text of the poem 
(pp. 1-410) is supported by a list of variant 
readings (pp. 412-32), certain related verses 
from other sources (pp. 433-80), and a glossary 
(pp. 461-72). 

As so much of the wealth of medieval 
Bengali literature lies unknown in unedited 
manuscripts, the publication of an edition of 
an early text is always welcome. Dr. .Aéutog 
Das is to be congratulated in having rescued 
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from oblivion an important poem in the 
mangalakāvya tradition of the goddess Candi, 
especially as this text being of East Bengai 
origin bears traces of tke dialect of the Chitte- 
gong district. 

A few commenta or his handling of the 
introductory and latet notes are, however, 
called for, in the hope that they will beof service 
to the editor should he feel disposed, and I 
trust he will, to continue his researches in this 
field. As his text is based on a comparatively 
recent manuscript copy Df an earlier manuscript 
which is now almost completely destroyed, and 
as there seems no possivility of reconstructing 
the text in anything like its original form, the 
variant readings which must have taken long to 
compile serve no apparent purpose. The synop- 
sis of so long a text is valuable, butit would have 
been easter to operate End it been linked to the 
text by sectional refe-ences. Most serious, 
however, from the peint of view of other 
scholars, particularly students of language, is 
the fact that he has chosen to amend the text 
by modernizing the spelling and eliminating 
certain dialectal form:, on the ground that 
the modern reader may have difficulty in 
understanding. Such difficulties are best dealt 
with in footnotes. Changes of language have ` 
undoubtedly taken place during the period 
of th» transmission o^ the manuscripts, but 
it is most undesirable that the modern editor 
should add to them. Such obsolete and 
dialeotal forms as hav» survived are valuable 
and should be sorupu'ously preserved. 


T. W. OLARK 


J.-C. Garpin: Céamiques de Bactres. 
(Mémoires de la Délégation Archéo- 
logique Frangaice en Afghanistan, 
Tom. xv.) 131 pp., 23 plates, table. 
Paris: Librairie J. Klincksieck, 1957. 
Fr. 3600. 

Between 1947 and 1352 the French Archaeo- 
logical Delegation in Afghanistan made no lesa 
than 71 sondages at chosen spots in Balkh, 
finally excavating two larger pits on the Tope 
Zargaren. The story of these excavations is 
told with candour by Daniel Schlumberger in 
introducing the main eubject of the book. We 
should like to congratulate M. Schlumberger, 
and ais assistante, MM. Casal and Gardin, on 
the outcome of thei- researches: we look 
forward to another mo less valuable instal- 
ment when M. Le Eerre’s report upon the 
architectural remaine and their succession 
appears. 

The present volume contains primarily a 
classification of the pottery recovered from 
the excavations: orly that from the two 
Zargaran pite can pro»erly be called stratified, 
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and thus it is used as a yardstick for that 
from the remaining sites. The olaasification is 
chiefly descriptive and only superficially 
technological, and herein lies the main weakness 
of the book. For the resulta of several recent 
American surveys to the south have shown 
how a rigid technological analysis can provide 
significant descriptive differences between the 
closely allied products of a kiln from period 
to period.! To exemplify the approach of the 
present report we may ote two examples. 
The white wares are admitted to include 
those of several periods, from an early pre- 
Kushan group to a post-Mongol. These sub- 
divisions are later differentiated on grounds 
of stratigraphy, provenance, and comparison 
with forms from other sites, but they are not 
satisfactorily differentiated in terms of manu- 
facturing techniques, although it is evident 
that they are also amenable to such treatment. 
The grey wares present & similar problem. I 
suggest that it should be possible to recognize 
two 1f not three distinct traditions in the group. 
First is the finely made grey ware of the kind 
Ghirehman found ın Begram I (this ware 
Bometimes occurs with a fine black engobe) ; 
second come the earlier coarse grey wares 
having, as M. Gardin skilfully argues, nomadic, 
even 'Boythio? associations; and third is a 
later group of somewhat similar coarse grey 
ware which, one may suggest on the basis of 
many analogies at such sites as Pandjikent, 
must date from post-Kushan to early Muslim 
times. 

Once the above-mentioned limitation is 
admitted the remaining analysis is excellent 
and affords this reviewer considerable personal 
satisfaction as it coincides so well with his own 
study of surface collections made in northern 
Afghanistan in 1951, a study which is unhappily 
still unpublished, except in most summary 
form. The use of the massive comparative 
material appearing from Soviet Central Asia 
is now an essential part of any work upon this 
area and M. Gardin has given it the attention 
it deserves. What is the outcome ? What do 
we learn of Balkh, umm-al-bilad? We find 
traces of the first settlement in the Bala 
Hissar, dating perhaps from not earlier than 
the middle of the firat millennium 5.0.; this 
is followed by a prolonged ‘Kushan’ period 
which we feel must ultimately be further 
subdivided ; followed in turn by a ‘ Sassanian ° 
period with its own distinctive wares; and 
finally by a whole series of Muslim wares, 
mostly well datable, and amenable to 
chronological subdivision. A special word 


1 W. A. Fairservis, Ézcavatvona in the Quetta 
Valley, 1956; L Dupree, Shamshir Ghar: 
historic cave site va Kandahar province, 1958. 

1‘ The oulture sequence of Bactria’, 
Antiquity, XXXI, 123, 1957, 181-41. 
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must be reserved for the admirable treatment 
of the Islamic glazed wares, for they so often 
evade study at the archaeological level. 

Many problems remain and point out the 
need for further planned research. One may 
ask with justification, where is Alexander, and 
where are the Greeks ? One may also ask for 
more information regarding the Parthian 
contacts which must have been evident during 
the long ‘ Kushan ’ period. But in the end one 
must applaud this workmanlike classification 
which pute on record, for the first time, the 
bones of a pottery sequence for northern 
Afghanistan and Bactria. 

F. B. ALLOHIN 


Bar Natu Puri: India in the time of 
Patafgah. [iii], xvii, 260, 27 pp., 
7 plates, map. Bombay: Bhartiya 
Vidya Bhavan, [1958]. Rs. 20. 


It is a sad comment on the inadequacy of 
the sources for many periods of early Indian 
history that a grammatical text has achieved the 
status of a major historical record, but such 
is the case with Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, which 
has long been recognized as throwing valuable 
light on the political and social history of the 
second century B.O. in its examples illustrating 
the application of Panini’s rules. Not long ago, 
in a valuable monograph, Professor V. S. 
Agrawala extracted useful historical data even 
from the terse stitras of Panini himself; now 
a younger scholar has done the same with the 
work of Pànini's most important commentator. 

Dr. Puri's work, based on an Oxford B.Litt. 
thesis, consiste of a detailed analysis of the 
realia referred to by Pataüjali, preceded by a 
study of the date and work of the grammarian 
and a survey of the very uncertain history 
of the period. Dr. Puri concludes that the 
Mahabhasya and the Yoga süiras are the works 
of different hands, and strongly supporta the 
generally accepted view that the author of the 
former text was the contemporary of Pusya- 
mitra Sunga. We suggest that the evidence 
for this is not quite as conclusive as it seems, 
for it reste entirely on Patañjal’s grammatical 
examples, among which are one or two sen- 
tences referring to Pusyamitra and Yavana 
invasions. But in other examples the gram- 
marian also refers even to legendary incidents 
as if they were comparatively recent events, 
and the possibility of his having lived somewhat 
later cannot be entirely rejected. 

The fact that Patafijali mentions the Sakas 
along with the Yavanas is hard to explain 
on the assumption that he was the contemporary 
of Pusyamitra, since at this time the Indo- 
Greeks were thoroughly established 1n north- 
western India, and were only gradually ousted 
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by the Sakas at a much later period. The 
difficulty 15 briefly recognized by Dr. Puri, but 
might have been given much fuller treatment, 
We suggest the possiblity that Pataüjah 
hved not in the second but in the early first 
century B.C. when traditions about Pusys- 
mitra and the Yevanas were still current, but 
when the Sakas had already penetrated the 
north-western frontiers of the sub-continent 
of Indis. 

No doubt many authorities would disagree 
with us on this point, and even if it were 
granted this would not diminish the value of 
Dr Puri's work. His treatment of the history 
of the period. to which he adduces important 
archaeological and numismatic evidence, is 
very sound, though in & work published so 
recently note should have been taken of Dr. 
Lohuizen's Scythian period, if not of Dr. A. K. 
Narain’s Indo-Greeks. The body of the work 
elucidates Patafijal’s references to the life of 
his tames in the ght of other evidence. While 
no strikingly new theories are put forward, and 
no important fresh information is given, the 
book forms a very useful study of the social 
history of the period. It is unfortunate that it 
contains so many typographical errors, fow 
of which are noted in the list of corrigenda at 
the end of the book. In Professor Burrow's 
introduction we read that '... Dr. Puri has 
set himself the task a [sic] complete account 
of such material’, and that '... it is 
mgnifioant the [sic] memory of the Sunga 
Agnimitra should have remained alive over 
the centuries significant because the number of 
ancient Indian monarchs to whom this 
happened is singularly small’. These errors 
are evidently the results of careless proof- 
reading on the part of the author and the 
printers, for they can hardly be the fault of the 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, who ably reviews 
the significance of the Sunga period in the 
history of India as a whole. 

A. L. BASHAM 


R. A. STEIN (ed. and tr.) : L'épopée ttbé- 
taine de Gesar dans sa version lamaique 
de Ling. (Annales du Musée Guimet. 
Bibliothéque d'Études, Tom. 61.) [iv], 
401 pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1956. Fr. 2000. 

The chief part cf this book is an edition of the 
first three volumes of & version of the Gesar 
epio which was produced in Gling during the 
last century. Unable to photograph them, 
Professor Stein patiently copied them by hand 
while staying at Chengtu in Szechwan. This 
particular edition of the epic was quite un- 
known previously to Western scholars and it 
has the special merit of coming from the region 
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which is traditionally associated with the 
kingdom of Gesar himself. Although only 
produced in the last century, it is quite clearly 
compiled from local traditional material, 
which is itself the accumulation of earlier 
centuries. The Gesar ep:c 1s in fact a vast 
storehouse of historical and legendary matter, 
which is ever on the increase. Professor Stem 
has certamly done well to aet down some small 
part, voluminous even as this 18, for were we 
to wait for the Corpus Cesaricum, which he 
mentions as a hope for the future, we should 
certainly have to wait at least so long as 
living Tibetan traditions persist. Moreover 
many more than one devoted worker would 
be required for such a project. 

The first volume provides for a prelude in 
heaven under the auspices of the sNia-ma-ps 
hierarchy (Samantabhadra, Amitabhs, Avalo- 
kiteévara, and Padmasambhava) and for 
preparations on earth in the vale of rMa and 
the land of Gling. The se2ond volume tells of 
Gesar’s miraculous conception and birth, of the 
attempt of his wicked uncle Khro-thu» first to 
poison him and then to have him lalled by a 
sorcerer. Gesar is unaffected by poison, and 
having himself destroyed the sorcerer in & 
great magic fight, he assumes the other's form 
and s2 gams possession of the magio bag and 
sacred staff which he claims as his reward from 
Khro-hun. Later he is falsely acoused (although 
the feota are against him because of his own 
magic tricks) of having killed and eaten some 
hunters. He 18 bamshed from Gling, and 
travelling northwards with his mother, 
establishes himself in the valley of rMa, where 
he constrains merchants, whom he has assisted 
against robbers, to build kım a palace. So his 
dominion, based upon trade, is established. 
By another magio trick, he covers the land of 
Gling with snow, so when h:s fellow-countrymen 
come looking for pasture, they are led even- 
tually to accept his sovereignty. The third 
volume tells of the great race, how Gesar by a 
trick deludes his uncle Xhro-thun into arranging 
1t, how he gains possesion of his magic horse, 
and how by a whole succession of more tricks, 
he wins the race and so gains possession of the 
beautiful bride 'Brug-mo (a manifestation of 
Tara) and the throne of Gling. 

Prcfessor Stein has given a résumé of the 
first volume with a few translated passages, and 
has translated most af the second and third 
volumes with occasional résumés. He has 
provided an index of prcper names, without 
which this complicated tale would be scarcely 
manageable. He has also provided three 
vocabularies, a general one, one of religious 
terms, and one of epi:hets This 1s unneces- 
sarily cumbersome, for one vocabulary would 
have sufficed and been much easier to use. 
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But in any oase he presents us with interesting 
collections of new and little known terms. 

The French translation is & sufficient guide 
for following most of the Tibetan, many difficul- 
ties of course remaining. There are points 
that might be argued, but this is not & work 
where oriticism is fair; it is rather collabora- 
tion which is needed. It would certainly have 
helped greatly, however, if the Tibetan and 
French could have been set on opposite pages 
throughout, but this would have added 
greatly to the cost, for the onginal requires 
almost twice as many pages as the existing 
translation. This is still primarily a work for 
"Tibetan scholars rather than for the historians 
of religion and sociologiste, to whom Professor 
Stein also commends it in his introduction, 
and I welcome it as by far the most valuable 
contribution to the study of the Gesar epic 
which has so far appeared. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


MAURIOE FREEDMAN : Lineage organiza- 
tion in southeastern China. (London 
School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 18.) ix, 151 
pp. London: University of London, 
The Athlone Press, 1958. 25s. 
This book, written by a social anthropolo- 

gist with a knowledge of Chinese communities 

outside China but little sinological background 
in the narrow sense, represents an important 
development in anthropological studies. The 
traditional anthropological techniques of 
personal interviews and the intensive study 
of small groupe in the oourse of prolonged 
face-to-face contact could not be employed 
in the collection of the material on which the 
author’s analysis is based. The approach, on 
the other band, is that of the social anthro- 
pologist, and the theoretical interest of the 
book lies in the author's attempt to answer 
questions on the structure of a society and 
on the interaction of 158 varions components 
with the help of literary sources, many of which 
emanate from authors without any speoiflo 
anthropological knowledge or point of view. 
Dr. Freedman’s task was facilitated, however, 
by the existence of a limited number of works 
by Chinese anthropologists and sociologiste, 
and it is to his oredit that in the depth and 
range of analysis he has gone considerably 
beyond the point reached by these scholars. 

Anthropologists interested in cross-cultural 

comparisons will greatly benefit from his concise 

and penetrating study of the lineage system 
as it prevails in the Chinese provinces of 

Fukien and Kwangtung. 

The book begins with the discussion of the 
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relations between village and lineage, the latter 
term being synonymous with what in the litera- 
ture is often called ‘olan’. Though many 
village communities consist of the members of 
a single lineage, village and lineage do not 
necessarily coincide. There are villages which 
include two or more lineages, while a single 
descent group may spread over more than one 
village. The second chapter, entitled ‘The 
economic basis of village life’, deals with the 
various types of land-tenure, and demonstrates 
that membership of a lineage involves in 
many cases & preferential right to the holding 
or acquisition of land. The restriction on the 
sale of land outside the lineage as well as 
the distinction made between the rights in the 
subsoil and rights in the surface, recall similar 
features of certain land-tenure systems of 
India and Nepal, and it would be interesting 
to investigate on a cross-cultural basis the 
possibility of correlations between these 
features and certain types of social and political 
structure. 

The chapter on ‘ The hierarchy of agnatic 
units’ ig basically an interpretation of data 
contained in the writings of Lin Yueh-hwa, 
a Chinese anthropologist best known as the 
author of The golden wing. Dr. Freedman 
deduces from this book a picture of descent 
groups somewhat different from that pre- 
sented in an earlier Chinese artiole of the same 
author. Indeed it is significant that this book 
written in novel-form, conveys a fuller under- 
standing of sooial realities than the earlier 
theoretical article written under the direot 
influence of Radoliffe-Brown. Among the 
most interesting chapters in the book are those 
on ' Social differentiation within the lineage ' 
and ‘The distribution of power within the 
lineage’. In these the author examines the 
problem of social mobility not only within 
individual lineages but within the context of 
general Chinese society. The anthropologist 
familiar with other parts of Asia is reminded 
of significant parallels in such countries as 
Nepal, where a named lineage may also com- 
prise families of high rank and great political 
influence as well as humble peasants. There, 
as in China, an egalitarian principle of lineage 
organization, partacularly in the ritual sphere, 
is compatible with great differenoes in social 
status, official rank, and wealth among the 
individual members of lineages. Another 
parallel is the integration of married women 
into the husbands’ groups, which acte as a bar 
to a widow’s marriage with any member of her 
late husband's agnatic group. Jevirate and 
widow inheritance seem to be as foreign to 
the Chinese family system as they are to that 
of Hindu India, and Dr. Freedman’s warning 
that these should not be thought of as neces- 
sary accompaniments of agnatio systems is 
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certainly justified. Equally relevant is the 
suggestion that in societies without effeotive 
primogeniture lineages can accommodate class 
differentiations cutting across the genealogical 
system because ascription of high status and 
authority to men on a non-kinship basis does 
not conflict with any privilege vested in a 
particular segment of a lineage. 

In a brief review it is not possible to follow 
up all the stimulating hypotheses contained in 
the final chapter of this book. Though modest 
in its aim, it leaves the non-sinologue reader 
with the impression that the application of 
an anthropological approach to data culled 
from a wide range of sources has been definitely 
sucoeesfül An important aspect of Chinese 
society has been clarifled for those thinking in 
anthropological and sociological terms, and 
sinologues may find it stimulating to look at 
contemporary Chinese society from a new angle. 
We would be over-optimistic, however, if we 
regarded this book as proof of the general 
practicability of anthropological studies of 
complex advanced societies from a distance. 
Though Dr. Freedman has not been to south- 
east China, he has personal experience of 
Chinese communities in other parts of the 
world, and he was able to draw, moreover, 
oni works of Cainese writers in Western 
languages, as well as on the great volume of 
sinological writings on China. In relation to 
many other parts of Asia we are not as favour- 
ably placed, and it would be impossible, for 
instance, to write a comparative study on 
Tibetan social organization. Yet there un- 
doubtedly exist comparable possibilities else- 
where, and anthropologists interested in 
advanced societaes may find them well worth 
exploring. 

0. VON YÜRER-HAIMHNDORE 


P. G. O'Nzuri: Early nó drama: 
tts background, character and develop- 
ment 1300-1450. xiv, 223 pp., front., 
plate. London: Lund Humphries, 
1958. 45s. 


This work covers the history of the nd drama 
from 1300 to 1450, and haa aa ita basis diaries, 
chronicles, and aritical writings of the period. 
After an introduction explaining the song, 
dance, and drama forms before 1300, ıt 
describes the great popularity of dengaku in 
the fourteenth century, and its replacement by 
sarugaku under the masters Kan-ami and 
Zeami. There is an account of how the ‘ jazz of 
ite! day ’, the kusemat, was absorbed into the 
nó: plays, of the types of performance in which 
sarugaku and dengaku were presented, and of 
what could be seen at these performances. 
Dr. O’Neill then turns to the plays themselves, 
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discussing the nature of sarugaku plays before 
Zeami and those of Zeami himself, and making 
an attempt to disoovsr what dengaku plays 
were like. There is a chapter on artistic 
standards in nō performances, and four appen- 
dixes, the first having translations of a kusemat 
(Hyakuman) and a rankyoku (T'Ogoku-kudari), 
the second being a list of plays known to have 
existed before the time of Zeami, the third a 
list of plays by Zeami, and the fourth, transla- 
tions of the dengaku plays Kikusui and Jiset. 
There is a glossary of Japanese words used in 
the text, a bibliography, and an index. 

This is a book for the specialist student of 
Japanese drama. A successful attempt has 
been made to fashion a »omplete picture af 
the early development of n5 from the sources 
available, which are sometimes meagre, and 
always difficult to interprat. Apart from tho 
solid information that he will gain, there will 
remain in the reader's mind an interesting 
impression of the early days of nó, when 
&crobats were likely to take over the siage, 
when stands might collapse, and the whole 
thing was to be taken in a much mare hght- 
hearted way than in the quasi-religioua 
atmosphere of the nō theatre to-day. He will 
discover what has been gained, and lost, by 
the transfer of the performance from out of 
doors to the interior of an electrically ht hall. 
He wil see that the mystio mumbo-jumbo 
with which some woud lke to surround the 
nō is ه‎ late invention, and that great though 
Zeami’s role is as a refarmer, he was a practical 
man giving practical advice, not an airy- 
fairy purveyor of symbols and mysteries, 


O. J. DUNN 


RYUSAKU Tsonopa and others (comp.) : 
Sources of the Japanese tradition. Com- 
piled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. 
Theodore de Bary, Donald Keene. 
(Records of Civilization: Sources 
and Studies, No. trv. Introduction 
to Oriental Civilizations.) xxvi, 
928 pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 60s. 


This very solid piece cf work is one of a 
three-volume sub-series whose other two 
volumes deal with China and with India 
and Pakistan. The preface describes it as 
containing ‘ source readings that tell us what 
the Japanese have thought about themselves, 
the world they lived in, and the problems they 
faced living together. It is meant to provide 
the general reader with an understanding of 
the background of contamporary Japanese 
civilization, especially as this is reflected in 
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intellectual traditions which. remain alive 
today’. It is very much more than a com- 
pilation of pre-existing translation in English, 
& large proportion of the translated material 
being new. 

The treatment 1s chronological The mam 
division of the work is into five parts covering 
respectively: ancient Japan (5 chapters), 
the Heian period (4 chapters), medieval Japan 
(5 chapters), the Tokugawa period (9 chapters), 
and Japan and the West (6 chapters). Two- 
thirds of the total space is devoted to the last 
two periods. A lust of dates and events pre- 
cedes each of the parte. These liste, explanatory 
introductions to the chapters, and—at the 
head of the extract or extracts from each 
writer—brief biographical and critical sketches, 
these being generally translated from Japanese 
secondary sources, help to put the ‘source 
readings’ into perspective. The readings range 
over such varied fields as politics and ethics, 
religion and aesthetics, eoonomios and scien- 
tific knowledge. There is a full bibliography 
and a good index. 

Some scepticiam seems justified about the 
assumption that reading what Japanese have 
written about themselves, their world, and their 
problems within the limite set will provide an 
understanding of the background of contempo- 
tary Japanese civilization, without, that is to 
say, some clearer idea than can be obtained from 
this work of the structure of the society as a 
whole. There is & partial recognition of this 
in the preface. It is stated : ‘ Considering the 
strangeness of the setting and the complexity 
of some subjeote not readily presentable in 
translation, we have found it necessary to 
include far more historical and explanatory 
material than usual in a set of source readings ’; 
and this is followed by: ‘Nevertheless the 
reader unfamiher with Japanese history who 
seeks a fuller knowledge of historical and 
institutional background will do well to 
supplement this text by reference to a general 
or cultural history ’. 

Actually, the first extracts in the book are 
of notices of Japan in the Chinese dynastio 
histories. We need not be bothered by the slight 
inconsistency in inoluding these as ‘ source 
materials’ on the same level as the extraota 
from Japanese writings, when vis-d-vis these 
writings they belong rather to the ‘ historical 
and explanatory background ’. But there seems 
to be a real danger that a reader may conclude 
from the introduction to the first chapter that 
these Chinese notices tell us more about Japan 
in the first few centuries A.D. than is in fact 
the case. No doubt they are better historical 
‘sources’ than the Japanese myths, but at 
least some of them historical ‘facts’ are 
uninformative without interpretation—the un- 
certainty as to the whereaboute and extent of 
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Pimiko's territory, not mentioned in the 
introductory chapter, being a case in point. 
Nor, except for some rather scrappy details, 
do they give any clear idea of Japanese society. 
The editor, in fact, seems to have deliberately 
avoided any reference to archaeological and 
anthropological evidence such as would have 
enabled early Japanese society to be described 
rather more adequately. 

A similar restraint seems to have been exer- 
oısed in describing social structure at later 
periods ; such desoription as there is is mostly 
incidental and legalistic. In particular, 
almost nothing 1s said of peasant culture. Yet 
the traditional culture of the peasants, intensely 
conservative on most pomts butnot unchanging, 
is surely the ultimate ground of much of the 
‘ Japaneseness’ in Japanese thought. To 
attempt to understand the ‘ intellectual 
traditions’ without knowing anything of the 
ways of thought and behaviour—the social 
customs, seasonal rites, oral literature-—of the 
greater part of the population seems rather 
like studying the behaviour of an iceberg 
without taking account of its submerged 
portion, 

Now it is realized that this is hardly fair 
criticism. The work does not pretend to be a 
social history. Moreover, if the Japanese had 
been more given to metaphysical speculation, 
this work would very likely have taken 
the much more ‘up-in-the-air’ form of a 
pure history of Japanese thought, or of 
Japanese philosophy. It is a merit of the work 
that it gives much more than this. It gives so 
much in fact that the reader is almost inevi- 
tably caused to ask questions which it cannot 
really be expected to answer. 

There is one legitimate oriticiam to be made 
of chapter iii, which is entitled ' Prince 
Shotoku and his constitution’. It is now very 
generally accepted that the so-called Seventeen- 
Article Constitution was concocted after Prince 
Shdtoku’s death and ascribed to him probably 
from pious motives. True though ıt may be to 
the spirit in which he inaugurated his reforms, 
it should not appear with no hint of its 
probable spuriousness. 

The chapters on the Nara, Heran, and 
Medieval Buddhist sects are good. The con- 
siderable space in particular given to the 
writings of Kükai (Kobo-daishi) are a weloome 
reoognition of the immense influence exerted 
by this truly great man. The account of the 
interrelations between the Tendai and Shingon 
seots seems to this reviewer the clearest and 
most informative he has seen. 

Standing somewhat apart from the other 
chapters are three on ‘The vocabulary of 
Japanese aesthetics’, as well as one on ‘ The 
haiku and the democracy of poetry in Japan’. 
If there is nothing much new in what 15 said 
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here, the essentiels are well and persuasively 
expressed. ‘It may be impossible to explain 
Jigen’, we are told, ‘ but we can intuitively 
sense it’; and what is said about it here very 
nearly achieves the possibly impossible. 
There are translations of haiku done with the 
felicity we have come to expect from Donald 
Keene. (But why, oh why, the ornithalogical 
intransigeance of ‘skylark * for hototogisu and 
‘ swallow ' for suzume ?) 

In the long Tokugawa section the more 
familiar didactio writers are well represented 
by examples, Here the reader oan follow the 
battles of the Confucianiste first with one 
another and then with the champions of 
‘Native Learning’. In a chapter entitled 
‘Reformers of the late Tokugawa period ’, 
the not so well known Sató Nobuhiro is pre- 
sented together with Honda Toshiaki and 
Ninomiya Sontoku. 

It 18 no doubt in the last part of the work, 
covering roughly the last hundred years, that the 
most troublesome problems of selection arose. 
To say that the selection actually made is ideal 
would be presumptuous. But it can be said 
thatit has obviously been made with great care, 
and that at least the main currents of thought 
on political matters and some important ethical 
and religious thinking have been presented. 
Even as regards the post-war period, where the 
problem of selestion might appear to be 
insoluble, the mere three writers chosen do 
seem to cover becween them in a surprisingly 
adequate way same of the chief intellectual 
problems which have recently been agitating 
Japanese minds. 

All in all, this is a notable contribusion to 
the understanding of Japan. It is at the 
very least a valuable work of reference. It 
marks, too, a remarkable advance in Japanese 
studies, for who could have envisaged the 
possibility of such a work before the war? 
The compilers are to be warmly congratulated 
on an imaginative and even hazardous venture 
carried through with, on the whole; remarkable 
BUCCEES, 

F. J. DANIELS 


GEORGE Sansom: A history of Japan 
to 1334. (The Cresset Historical 
Series.) xi, 500 pp., front., 12 plates. 
London: Cresset Press, 1958. 63s. 


This is the 3rst of three volumes in which Sir 
George Sansom plansto survey Japanese history 
down to 1854 and it covers two main phases 
of Japanese development: first, the influence 
of Chinese ideas and institutions on the primi- 
tive indigenous society ; second, their gradual 
decay and replacement by feudal institutions. 
The two themes are treated at approximately 
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equal length. This in iseelf deserves comment, 
for it has been a fea-ure of most writing in 
English on early Japancse history—and of much 
Japanese writing as well—that the feudal 
period has been comperatively neglected. Sir 
George has now helped to redress the balance. 
To some, no doubt, me Japan of Nara and 
Heian, of the Manyós.ci and Genji monogatari, 
will continue to hold greater interest. 

might object that it تمع‎ less detailed treatment 
than it deserves. On fte other hand, in a com- 
paratively few pages uch as in the chapter 
entitled ‘ The rule of iaste’, for example) tho 
book gives a picture of this society which is 
vivid, sympathetic, and as urbane as one 
imagines the Fujiwar} nobles to have been 
in their greatest day2 It is in this sort of 
writing that the authcr is at his beat. One sus- 
pects that passages cr. literature, on religion, 
on ideas and attitudes, gave more pleasure in 
the writing than those-«n politics 1n the stricter 
senso. 

Yet it is a political history that the book 
claims to be and it 18 قد‎ such that it must be 
examined. Its virtess in this respect aro 
considerable. The ne-rative is painstakingly 
accurate, based on tha mest reliable Japanese 
materials, including ocr temporary chronicles— 
and if the student sor-etimes sighs for a foot- 
note reference, the general reader will doubtless 
welcome the lack cl interruptions to his 
concentration. Detaled anecdotes are used 
sparirgly as illustratica. They are not allowed 
to become ends in themselves and so blur the 
pattern of the story, =s happened so often in 
Murdoch’s work. Ir fact, comparison with 
Murdoch's first volume, published over 30 
years ago, shows how much interpretation 
has changed in the imerval. Chapter ii, for 
examole, gives an enticely different account of 
the founding of the *nmato state from that 
which was current thea, moving it to something 
more like the fourth century A.D. than the 
first century B.o. ‘ne oan identify other 
topice, too, of which we are given a new or 
fuller picture: the position and activities of 
the Soga clan in the sixth and seventh centuries; 
the agrarian history له‎ the Nara period; the 
natur» of Fujiwara eontrol at Court in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; the government 
by ‘ cloistered’ empe-ors which followed soon 
after; and in genera. & great deal of what is 
said about Kamakura Budaliam and 1ts origins. 
For these reasons, az well as for the quality 
of its writing, this 5ook will undoubtedly 
become the standard ~vork on the subject for 
the Western student. 

To set against this, from my own viewpoint, 
are the limitations wh «h Sir George has chosen 
to impose upon his took. One is the sub- 
ordination of economic to political history, 
or, to put it differer-ly, rather too strict a 
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definition of what is political, Economic 
factors are by no means ignored, but they are for 
the most part stated, not discussed. The result, 
sometimes, is to do less than justice to certain 
developments that are of the greatest impor- 
tance in the growth of feudaliam and the 
political authority which went with it. For 
example, it is never very clear what part was 
played by the shden in the relations between 
Court and feudal nobility in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, while the growth of trade 
and of feudal indebtedness to merchants in the 
same period are both rather briefly dismissed in 
considering the possible causes of the decline of 
Hójó power. The similarity to the circum- 
stances which brought about the fall of the 
Tokugawa regime in the nineteenth century 
is, if only superficial, striking enough to call 
for comment. But it is just this kind of 
comment which the book avoids. In the 
preface it is stated that the author's task has 
been ‘ the mere collection and arrangement of 
facta’ with ‘a few matter-of-fact interpre- 
tations’. This, one feels, is too modest. It 
robs us of the full benefits of Sir George's 
wide reading and perceptive judgment. On 
the other hand, it does enable one to identify— 
ruefully, indeed—the enormous amount of 
work that remains to be done before explana- 
tions of even approximate validity can be 
offered for most of the major developments in 
early Japanese history. The fact that this 
book often describes, when one would wish 
it to explain, is in itself a stimulus to further 
study. 
W. G. BHASLEY 


WILLIAM S8. Cornyn (ed.): Burmese 
ohrestomathy. (American Council of 
Learned Societies. Program in 
Oriental Languages. Publications 
Series A—Texts—No. 4.) [ix], 393 pp. 
Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1957. $4.50. 
(European agents: Bailey Bros. and 
Bwinfen. 40s.) 

WiLLiAM 8. Cornyn and دول‎ K. 
MUSGRAVE : Burmese glossary. (Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 
Program in Oriental Languages. 
Publications Series A—Texts—No. 5.) 
[v], 209 pp. New York: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1958. 
$3.50. (European agente: Bailey 
Bros. and Swinfen. 32s.) 

In a letter written in 1814 by the wife of 
Adoniram Judson, American missionary in 
Burma, we read : 

‘We are still going on in the language, 
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though our progress is so slow that it is 

hardly perceptible. You can form no idea 

of the difficulties of acquiring a language, 
like this, without a dictionary, grammar, or 
even teacher, who understands both the 

Engliah and Burman.’ 

To-day the student of Burmese is, of course, 
in a much better position, but his task ıs 
still made more difficult than it need be by the 
lack of & satisfactory grammar and an up-to- 
date dictionary. The most recent complete 
Burmese-English dictionary is the 1921 edition 
of Judson's work. Thus this collection of 
passages in modern Burmese, together with 
the accompanying glossary, is a very welcome 
and much-needed aid to teacher and student 
alike. 

The Chrestomathy presente ' & survey of 
various styles of spoken and written Burmese, 
and has two aims: to provide an opportunity 
for the student to become acquainted with 
several levels of language and style; and 
to present certain aspects of Burmese life as 
seen through Burmese eyes’. The accom- 
panying Glossary has been prepared as ه‎ 
handbook for use with the Ohrestomathy, and. 
not as a general dictionary. 

The selections are &ocompanied by only two 
pages of introduction and explanation ; we are 
told that they have been grouped into seven 
sections, entitled: 1, Colloquial narrative ; 
2, Colloquial conversation; 3, Mixed oollo- 
quial and literary; 4, Radio; 5, Literary; 
6, Newspaper (older); and 7, Newspaper 
(modern). The sources are also briefly indicated : 
stories, descriptions, and conversations recorded. 
on tape; short stories and sketches con- 
taming & considerable amount of dialogue, 
written and published both before and after 
the war; news broadcasts and a broadcast 
stage show (anyeint) similar to & music-hall 

programme; some short essays on aspects of 
Burmese history; and extracts from the 
pre-war newspaper Thuriya and the post- 
war newspsper Hanthawaddy. No indication 
of the content in English and only the briefest 
title in Burmese are given to help the student 
in seleoting which passages to read, with the 
result that only the teacher or advanced 
student oan find it easy to choose the most 
suitable or interesting pieces. The student 
who has not progressed far in the language 
(who may be assumed to be acquainted only 
with Mr. Cornyn’s earlier work, Spoken 
Burmese: New York, Henry Holt & Co.) 
needs to be given some description of the 
characteristics of the different styles, and of 
the various influences that have helped to 
mould them, and some guide to the language 
and style of the piece he is reading. The student 
is not given the information that he needs if 
he is reading the book without a teacher. 
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It would be helpful for the student to have 
the fundamental difference between spoken 
and written Burmese pointed out olearly and 
then illustrated by reference to the relevant 
sections. Sections 1 and 2, for example, con- 
tam nothing but examples of spoken langnage, 
either in the form of a monologue delivered to 
a listening audience, or an actual conversation ; 
they all exhibit the grammatical system of the 
spoken language, though the idiom, vocabu- 
lary, and style vary according to the oocasion— 
bed-time story or political speech. Section 5, 
entitled ‘ Literary’, contains examples of the 
written language, in the shape of short essays 
which illustrate clearly the grammatical 
system used in sentences constructed to be 
written down and later to be read. (The 
passages in this section, being written in an 
unusually clear and simple style, are not very 
typical of modern Burmese prose.) 

The basic difference between spoken and 
written can be best seen in the third section, 
called ‘Mixed colloquial and literary’. By 
this expression the editor seems to refer 
merely to the fact that, in the short stories 
and sketches, the. narrative passages are in 
written Burmese, whilst the dialogues, or the 
actual words ustered by the characters, are 
in spoken Burmese. The seotions which could 
acourately ke labelled ‘ mixed’ are those con- 
taining broadcast radio material and extracts 
from newspapers ; in these two media, under- 
stendably enough, the older distinction be- 
tween the written and the spoken word is 
becoming blurred. Newspapers use the 
written grammatical system but include quite 
a number of spoken particles, as do many 
modern short stories and novels ; their idioms 
and vocabulary are, however, heavily in- 
‘fluenced by English. 

The most confusing section linguistically is 
the fourth, as the language of the news broad- 
casta is a mixture of written and spoken 
Burmese, reflecting the conflict between the 
writer of the bulletin on the one hand, and the 
reader on the other hand, who is at the sametime 
reading the written word and speaking to an 
audience. In addition the anyeini stage show 
contains bantering jokes and elangy dialogue 
mixed with songs in the poetio style, which 
can only be understood with referenoe to 
Burmese verse-literature (not included in the 
Chrestomathy). 

The Ohrestomathy should not be regarded as 
a series of graded texts for the beginner, but 
rather as a collection of readings of very 
varied styl» and ongin, which, when fully 
understood and appreciated by the Western 
reader, give a fascinating and revealing picture 
of the Burmans ag they see themselves. The 
large number of passages dealing directly 
or indirectly with the growth of Burmese 
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nationalism is especially interesting. Unfor- 
tunately the accompanying Glossary, although 
excellent ın many respects, does not adequately 
expla many difficult constructions, phrases, 
and passages ; this, together with the fact that 
no attempt has been made to normalize the 
spellings of words or to indicate major word 
and phrase groups by spacing the texta in the 
Chrestomathy, means that the beginner, and 
even the fairly advanced student, needs con- 
siderable assistance in order to read many of 
the passages. The majority of Burmese words 
have a correct or accepted spelling, and, since 
1t is especially the chaotic spelling and printing 
of Burmese newspapers that makes them diffi- 
cult to read, it would have been preferable if 
the selected passages could have been correctly 
spelt and spaced for t3e student who is starting 
to read. 

The lexical content of the Glossary is on the 
whole accurate, though some glosses are in- 
correct (e.g. /ka'pya:/, yowsown/, /loun: 
hiwe :-/), some are correot but not full enough 
to ensble the reader to grasp the significance 
of the passage in which they occur (e.g. in the 
short stories by U Kha and U Sein Tin); 
others are spelt wrong or not claased under the 
corract head-word (e.g. /yo:-/, /the'iha-/). 
Some passages from the final newspaper 
sections seem to have been almost entirely 
overlooked by the compilers of the Glossary 
(a8 has become apparent to the reviewer when 
using the work with students). The inclusion of 
place and personal nemes (but not all of them) 
and the few but excellent explanatory notes on 
various manifestations of Burmese life cer- 
tainiy inorease the usefulness of the Glossary, 
but its efficiency as a handbook is marred by 
the inadequate treetment accorded to the 
grammatical particles, Several, especially 
from the written language, have been omitted 
altogether (e.g. /-ya/ in the phrase /hso-ya- 
dij, /-ka./ meaning ‘ if, when’); others appear 
to have been transferred from the previous 
work Spoken Burmese and not re-analysed in 
the light of the much larger body of language- 
material in the Ohrestomathy. Others again 
have been listed, but only one of two جه‎ three 
functions desoribed. The Glossary will be of 
most value because of the large number of 
mocern terms it contains from the fields 
of politics, government, admmustration, and 
military affairs, as theee are not yet in any 
dictionary. 

Considerable economy has been achieved 
by the systematic use of hyphens to indicate 
the categories of noun, verb, and particle; 
thus: /ka/ shield, /ka-/ to shield, /-ka/ 
partiole. The indicetion of pronunciation in 
roman letters, which accompanies every entry, 
has been carefully devised to use no symbols 
not found on an ordinary typewriter (an 
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important advantage in a transcription). As 
& result it is not the same as that used in Mr. 
Cornyn’s or any previous work on Burmese, 
and the Glossary does not contain a full guide 
tothe value of the symbolsemployed. Through- 
out both works a certain number of typing 
errora has orept in, and the ghort introduction 
to the Glossury explaining the alphabetical 
order of the entries contains three mistakes. 
The text has not been printed, but typed 
and reproduced lithographically ; it is as clear 
and readable as the nature of Burmese type- 
writing permita. 

In conclusion, even though the two works 
under review have certain imperfeotions, it is 
a great advantage for the teacher and student 
of Burmese to have such a wide selection of 
modern material assembled in book form. No 
such selection has been prepared before, and the 
reviewer haa already found it very useful in 
teaching; though with regard to the Glossary 
it has been disappointing to find that, in spite 
of the care and effort that have gone into its 
compilation, it cannot be used satisfactorily 
by a student on his own. 


ANNA J. ALLOTT 


R.-Y. LEFEBVRE D'AnaxNoOÉ: Les 
céramiques à base chooolatée au Musée 
Louis-Finot de l'École Française d' Ez- 
tréme-Orient û Hanot. (Publications 
del’ Ecole Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
Vol. xurv.) [iv], 30 pp., 15 plates, 
D figs. Paris: ole Francaise 
d'Extréme-Orient, 1958. 


Our knowledge of the ceramics of South 
East Asia which were produced from Chinese 
operated kilns, or from kilns which produced 
wares of a Chinese type is curiously limited. 
Yet these wares were not only significant in 
the countries where they were manufactured, 
but also played an important part in South 
East Asian trade in the oenturies about 
the time of the arrival of the Europeans in 
this part of Asia, (In recent excavations at 
Caletagan, Batangas, Luzon, it was interesting 
to note that Siamese and Vietnamese wares 
formed a significant proportion of the grave- 
goods in addition to Ming blue-and-whites 
and local, more utilitarian wares. It was also 
interesting to see that these South East Asian 
exports were, relatively, of higher quality 
than those of Chinese origin.) Monsieur 
Lefebvre d’Argencé has now devoted a brief 
but informative paper to the study of one 
particular group of such wares which forms 
part of the collections of the Musée Louis- 
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Finot, Hanoi. His concern is with the chocolate- 
base wares (the term is due to Hobson) of which 
he was able to study 228 examples covering 
& period of about three centuries. He is able to 
show three main groups: conventional mono- 
chromes, but with the ohocolate base (79); 
white (9) ahowing forms which, in shape and 
paste, provide & transition to the third group ; 
and blue-and-white (153). These last fall 
into four categories which may also form & 
ehronological sequence, though this is by no 
means certain. 

Monsieur Lefebvre d'Argenoéó is able to 
show definitely that this characteristic base is 
not confined to certain blue-and-white wares 
as has been believed until now. Further, the 
Louis-Finot collections contain & number of 
examples of blue-and-white which are identical 
with those under study, except for the absence 
of the base in question. In view of the long 
use of this curious feature, it seems clear that 
it was neither a potter's mark not a structural 
feature (of a proteotive nature) this being pre- 
cluded by its erratic distribution. He con- 
cludes that the decoration and the inscriptions 
of the great majority of the pieces indicate 
that they were destined for religious use, and 
that the chocolate base was of religious 
significance also, or that the pieces thus marked 
were reserved for religious use. This hypo- 
thesis finds some support from the fact that 
from the earliest periods for which we have 
information it has been the Vietnamese 
practice not aimply to throw away damaged or 
outmoded religious articles. (I have myself 
recovered such objects from the roots of banyan 
trees, where, if they cannot be thrown into 
fast-flowing water, they are usually deposited.) 
This explains why so many pieces have been 
preserved although badly damaged, and 
therefore likely to have been thrown away 
if their destination was secular. 

The author notes that wares from such 
widely distributed places as Istanbul and the 
Philippines have similar features but wisely 
declines to draw any conclusions from this 
faot in the absence of detailed field-work and 
investigation. The great problem is to locate 
the kilns in which they were manufactured. 
In the meantime we must be grateful to 
Monsieur Lefebvre d’Argencé for his brief but 
illuminating study which is illustrated with 
good line-drawings of forms and decorative 
motifs as well as 13 plates of photographs. 
The bibliography, while comprehensive, is 
somewhat oarelessly compiled. The necessary 
basis is here for further research: the author 
poses the right questions, and it is to be hoped 
that circumstances will allow him to continue 
his work and produce the answers. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 
42 
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The Indonesian town: studies in urban 
sociology. (Selected Studies on Indo- 
nesia by Dutch Scholars, Vol. 4.) 
xxxvi, 379 pp., plate, 4 maps [2 in 
end-pocket, 2 on front endpapers]. 
The Hague and Bandung: W. van 

Hoeve, Ltd., 1958. Guilders 17.50. 


Studies of Asian urbanization have been 
rapidly increasing in the last 15 years, stimu- 
lated by the interest of both sociologists and 
those responsible for economic development 
programmes. The decision to publish four 
pre-war Dutch articles on urbanization in 
Indonesia gives this contemporary material 
an added perspactive. 

The first paper is a memorandum prefacmg 
a draft town planning ordinance in 1938. Here, 
we are given & broad view of the social and a 
detailed survey of the technical problems to 
be overcome. At that time, to establish the 
importance of town planning was more neces- 
sary than to find answers to problems of refuse 
disposal or traffic control. Some Dutch 
residents viewed towns as aberrations of the 
‘Indies atmosphere’ which should as far as 
possible be igncred; others considered the 
town as a temporary home towards which 
they need feel none of the publio spirit they 
would have had in Holland. The Indies town 
had therefore grown up. haphazardly and 
needed. comprehensive plans to meet the needs 
of ite oulturally and economically diverse 
communities, This essay gives such a frame- 
work as well as erguing for ite importance and 
will interest those with experience of any 
Asian town. 

The second contribution is a meticulously 
detailed study of the living conditions of a 
sample of PWD cooliee in Jakarta in 1937. 
To indicate ite thoroughness, there are 139 
tables in 125 pegos, dealing with patterns of 
consumption, conditions of housing, etc. It 
is only & pity that the data cannot give one 
a more general picture of the ecomomie con- 
ditions of these workers. This is largely be- 
cause no assessment of debt was possible. We 
are told that 43% of wages went to repay 
debte and that it is probable that debt was 
increasing, but this cannot be confirmed, 
so that the survey is necessarily a limited 
one. 
The artacle on differential mortality rates 
between European, Chinese, and native com- 
munities in Bandung is also & thorough piece 
of work by Professor W. Brand, in which the 
social and economic concomitants of the 
demographio data are considered. But as soon 
as such cultural factors as child-rearing habita 
are recognized to be significant for mortality 
rates, one would wish to know to what extent 
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each oategory is culturally homogeneous. 
Professor Brand is aware of this problem, and 
remarks on the variation of oustom within 
the ‘ European ° category, for example, which 
includes such elements as Chinese with Euro- 
pean status, Japanese, and ‘ Indo-Europeans °. 
A refinement of the categories is not possible, 
since these are enshrined in the census figures 
on which the study is based. The writer can 
only indicate some suggestive lines of research, 
and te skilful in pressing his statistica as far 
as they will allow. But the essay poses the 
problem of how far the sooiologist oan deal 
with material which has not been collected with 
his own approach in mind. 

Last, Dr. H. J. van Mook has given us a 
study, made in 1926, of a Javanese town in 
indirectly administered territory. Both his 
analysis of the traditianal system of hereditary 
apanages, and his account of the change to a 
system based on cash payment is of compara- 
tive value for students of similar situations 
elsewhere in Asia. One can only regret that 
the study was not extended to show the way 
in which the reforms here outlined were 
accepted. 

The four papers thus deal with widely 
differing topics within the broadest focus of 
‘the town’, and consider specific problems 
without discussing their place in the theory 
and development of urban sociology at that 
time. For this reason, the book will be of 
greatest interest to specialists on Indonesia. 
But others will be glad to consult it for com- 
parative data translated for the first time 
into English. 


ADRIAN O. MAYER 


K. G. TREGONNING : Under Chartered 
Company rule (North Borneo, 1881— 
1946). ix, 250 pp., front., 2 plates. 
Singapore: University of Malaya 
Press, 1958. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 303.) 


North Borneo wita 384,000 people and an 
&rea of 80,000 square miles contains about 
one-tenth of the islard's people in rather more 
than one-tenth of its total surface. It is (with 
the exception of Brunei) the smallest of the 
Borneo territories, and the least significant in 
terms of natural resources. Its main exports 
are rubber and timber. In 1881 ite population 
was probably not much more than 100,000, 
it had no important exports, and was chiefly 
remarkable for the pirate communities shel- 
tered around ita coaste and estuaries, and the 
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head-hunting tribes of ite little known and 
physically unattractive interior. The British 
government had no interest in it, except to 
ensure that no other power established itself 
there on the flank of the China trade route. 
The chartering of the British North Borneo 
Company in 1881, and the declaration of a 
protectorate over it in 1888 were expediente 
whereby Britain kept out potential rivals with- 
out herself incurring the responsibility and 
expense of administering the area. Over all 
this Professor Tregonning passes very lightly. 
His theme is the way the Company turned a 
wilderness into ‘a prosperous little country 
with a favourable balance of trade’ (p. 78). 
It is the story of a few European officiala—45 
in 1912, and still only about 60 in the 1930’s— 
‘working hard on a shoestring’ (p. 169) 
to foster development. The Company did not 
engage in trade or industry but limited iteelf 
to encouraging and regulating the efforte of 
private enterprise. Its officials were mainly 
concerned with providing facilities for traders 
and  planters—developing communications, 
encouraging immigration to provide a labour 
force, maintaining order, and instituting publio 
health measures. Professor Tregonning has had 
the rare good fortune to 860116 
access to the records both of the Company and 
the Colonial Office over the whole period of his 
book. This enables him to speak with unusual 
authority about the Company’s activities. 
But it has not been an entirely unmixed 
bleasing, for in making use of his material Pro- 
fessor Tregonning seems to have become in 
some measure its prisoner. He sees North 
Borneo through the eyes of the Company, 
adopts their priorities, and confines his 
interests to theirs. Though he tells us that 
rice was the basis of local society, and ite 
cultivation the chief industry of the native 
peoples, he devotes only half a page to it 
(pp. 93-4). He equates ‘ economy’ with im- 
port and export figures (p. 101), and ‘ labour 
force’ with estate labour (p.144). He has 
a well documented chapter on immigration 
(which he entitles ‘ Labour ?) but his treatment 
of total population growth is confined to a 
number of unrelated and often contradictory 
references scattered through the book, and 
since there 18 no entry under ‘ population ' in 
the index 1t is extremely difficult to gain any 
coherent picture of this factor. He has taken 
& great dislike to the Brookes of Sarawak, who 
committed the enormity of supporting inde- 
pendent chiefs in their ‘dishke of European 
government’ (p.144). His book is in fact a 
study of the Company’s administration rather 
than a history of modern North Borneo. But 
within these narrow limits it is a sound and 
rewarding piece of work. 
€. D. OOWAN 
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Eva L. R. MevrBowrirZ: The Akan 
of Ghana : their ancient beliefs. 164 pp., 
54 photos. London: Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., 1958. 45s. 


In her first book, Mra. Meyerowitz gave us 
her interpretation of the Sacred state of the 
Akan and the metaphysical concepts which lie 
behind their political and religious usages. The 
Queen-mother (Ohemmaa) is regarded as the 
daughter of the Moon ‘whosymbolisesthe female 
characteristics of Nyame, the Supreme Being '. 
She is held to be the founder and owner of the 
state. Her ‘son’, the King, هد‎ the earthly 
representative of the Sun, which embodies 
Nyankopon, the male aspect of the Deity. 
Odomankoma—God considered as the creator 
of all things—makes up the divine triad. 
Publio worship is offered not to the High God 
but to the lesser abosom and to the immor- 
talized royal ancestors, As Mrs. Meyerowitz 
indicated ın that book, she believes that she 
has been able to distinguish the broad course 
of the historical development of Akan beliefs 
through what she calls four cult phases. Now, 
after a further period of fleld-work, mostly it 
would seem in the Brong country of north- 
western Ashanti, she has published in the 
present work her account of that development. 

In the period of Cult Type I, Nyame was 
the moon, personified as a mother-goddess, 
with the clan abosom as her intermediaries, 
the embodiments of her kra or creative power. 
In Cult Type Il, Nyame shared the rule of 
the sky with Odomankoma, a Father-creator 
god, with whose worship is associated the 
introduotion of the seven-day week, each day 
under the influence of its own astral deity. 
The abosom, formerly regarded as female, 
now became bi-sexual, and a sacred marriage, 
symbolizing the union of the god and goddess 
was the central act of the fertility rites enacted 
at the New Year festival. Cult Type UT is 
that of the worship of the divine king, the son 
of Nyankopon, the Sun-God, who underwent 
a ritual death and resurrection before consum- 
mating the sacred marriage at the autumnal 
equinox. Period IV was characterized by the 
emergence of the patrilineal nioro cult which 
gave the father priestly authority in the family 
and which led, for example, to the substitution 
of patrilocal for matrilocal marriage. 

These four oult phases are correlated with a 
parallel development of socio-political rela- 
tions. Cult Type I representa the religion of a 
primitive hunting and food-gathering society 
based upon matrilineal clans and ruled, it 
would seem, entirely by queens and women 
elders. (The author throws out this extra- 
ordinary claim in passing, as it were, without 
any attempt at substantiation.) Cult Type II 
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marks a stage in which the queen ruled through 
a male subordinate and in which agriculture 
was of growing importance, while Cult Types 
III and IV belong to the period of the full 
elaboration of divine sun-kingship. This 
thesis is supported by a chapter devoted to 
the traditional histories of the kings and 
queen-mothers of Bono-Mansu, and another 
chapter on ‘ Analogies to Akan beliefs in 
Libyan North Africa’ is held to demonstrate 
the derivation ‘of Akan culture from that of 
Carthage and ultimately from ancient Egypt. 
Mrs. Meyerowitz has been quite admirably 
successful m gaining the confidence of her 
ilhterate informants, and she undoubtedly 
possesses unusual discernment where matters of 
religious and artistic symbolism are concerned. 
There are some interesting passages of desorip- 
tion of Brong feetavals, richly illustrated with 
excellent photographs. It has to be said, 
however, that there is much in her method of 
collecting and presenting her evidence which 
is incompatible with accepted standards of 
historical scholarship. Her narrative frequently 
fazla to make olsar distinction between rites 
she herself witnessed and those which she can 
describe only at second hand, between those 
still practised and those which have fallen 
into disuse, and, among the latter, between 
those of whish she has definite accounts from 
trustworthy informants and those of which 
the former practice can only be inferred from 
vestigial survivals or the implication of tradi- 
tion. Established fact and highly controversial 
interpretation seam to be inextricably blended 
throughout, although the writer must be aware 
that her picture of Akan religious culture is 
altogether a; odds with that of such hitherto 
accepted authonties as Rattray and Busia. 
It is precisely where she brings forward 
entirely new concepts, notably the annual 
‘sacrifice’ of the king and the ‘sacred 
marriage ’, that her field evidence is weakest, 
resting upon the suppositatious interpretation 
of secret rites or upon the indirect evidence of 
informants about matters which they were 
admittedly unwilling to discuss openly. (The 
reader will find a oritacism of this material 
from an anthropologist’s point of view in an 
article by Dr. Goody in Africa, xxvm, 1, 1958.) 
Itıs clear that Mrs. Meyerowitz has attempted 
a task beyond the powers of any single scholar 
in the present state of our knowledge. Akan 
culture, whatever ita origins, cannot be con- 
sidered adequately in isolation from that of 
such other West African peoples as the Dahomi 
and the Yoruba with which it has marked 
affinities. A careful reading of the Bono 
traditions, moreover, shows that, even on the 
author’s own reconstruction, the political 
and religious structure of that state had more 
or less assumed its latest form (i.e. Cult Type 
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IV) ky the time of the fourth of her kings, 
Takyi Akwamo, who is here ascribed to the 
middle of the fifteenth century and who appears 
to have been the first genuinely historical king 
of Bono. It is surely fantastic to suppose that 
a valid reconstruction of a series of complex 
social changes which oulminated 500 vears ago 
can ba based solely upon oral tradition and the 
land of superficial anthropological inquiry here 
described. 

The truth would seem to be that Mrs. 
Meye-cowitz's interpretation of Akan history 
has b»en shaped by her impressions of ancient 
North Afmecan religion, but here agam she 
has seriously underestimated the hazards of 
her undertaking. The history of Punic religion 
is extremely imperfectly known, simce no 
indigenous documentstzon has survived, and 
we depend upon doubtful ruterpretations of 
the highly ambiguous evidence of archaeology 
and epigraphy. In giving flesh to these bare 
bones, secondary writers have frequently had 
recourse to analogies with cult practices known 
to survive in negro Africa, so that there is 
inevitably a measure of circularity in any 
argument which seeks to derive West African 
religion from Carthaginian origins. 

In her chapter on North African religion, 
Mrs. Meyerowitz has selected precisely that 
evidence, and precisely that interpretation of 
it, which serves to strengthen her thesis and 
passes in silence over alleles. She does not make 
consistent use of the best authorities (even 
the magisterial chapters 3f Gsell have been in 
some measure superseded by more recent 
finds), and the reade> should be warned that 
the authorities she cites do not 1n most cases 
support the view of Carthaginian religion here 
presented. The account of the ‘death and 
resurrection’ of the Punic god Baal Haman 
given on p 140 ıs a good example of Mra. 
Meyerowitz's historical method. The rites 
desccibed are taken from an account by 
Diocorus Siculus (Book xvi, § 60) of the 
mode of consulting the g-eat oracle of Jupiter- 
Ammon at Siwah. It is by no means certain 
that this god was originally identical with the 
Carthaginian Haman, and Diodorus gives no 
hint either that the rites constituted the 
‘ fureral ' of the god cr that they were the same 
88, or in any way related to, any religicus 
ceremony ever observed at Carthage! 

This is not to say zhat Mrs. Meyerowitz haa 
not adduced some telling parallels that will 
serve to strengthen tre already accepted 
impression that the cultures of the forest belt 
of Guinea preserve clear traces of the influence 
of the ancient Mediverranean world, but she 
has weakened her own case by reckless over- 
statement and by permitting herself an 
unacceptable degiee of freedom m the mani- 
pulation of her evidenoe. 
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For the African historian, the most inter- 
esting part of the book is the long traditional 
history of Bono-Mansu. There are, however, 
& good many indications that it would be 
misleading to take this narrative at its face 
value. It must be recognized that the chain 
of Bono tradition was seriously broken when 
the old state was destroyed by the Asantehene 
Opoku Ware in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. A good deal must have been lost, 
and what remains must be subjected to the 
most rigorous analysis and criticism. It seems 
probable that a good deal of what is here 
published lacks the support of the independent 
testimony of more than one informant and, 
as in the case of other traditions recorded by 
Mrs. Meyerowitz, it is often impossible to 
distingnish between traditional text and 
editorial gloss. An observable anachronism 
which has passed unnoticed is a reference to 
Danish merchants on the coast in about 1600, 
and Mrs. Meyerowitz's cavalier treatment even 
of documentary sources entitles one to suspect 
that the notices of Gonja, for example, have 
been expanded by the editor in the light of 
those very traditions from Gonja itself which 
they might be taken by the unwary reader to 
confirm. 

D. H. JONES 


J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM : Islam in 
West Africa. x, 262 pp., map. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 30s. 

On receiving this book one wishes it had 
been published before one’s own visits to Weat 


Africa, for, until now it has been impossible: 


to discover any volume providing & conspectus 
of Islam in so concise and useful a form—and 
this notwithstanding the importance of so very 
large a territory. Books there are in plenty 
on West Africa but they are either too detailed 
for the newcomer, or too superficial to convey 
any real information introducmg him to the 
Muslim peoples of this part of Africa. 

Mr. Trimingham’s monograph surveys a traly 
immense area, مم‎ despite his own year’s visit, 
it is mevitably founded on the more detailed 
researches of others. While a year would 
enable contacts to be made, and no doubt 
preserve the author from the elementary 
mistakes and misconceptions of one who has 
not visited the territory it could not enable 
him to acquire the multitude of languages 
spoken, or visit more than a representative 
number of centres. Any really intimate contact 
with West African Muslims must have been 
ruled out by the briefnesa of his tour, and, 
furthermore, by the great difficulty of estab- 
lishing any sort of intimate contact, outside 
that of the office, factory, or hospital. This 
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is true of Muslims in Northern Nigeria at 
least, because of the separate way of life of 
European and African, and despite the lack 
of colour bar. The fact alone that Nigerian 
Muslims do not invite the European to eat 
with them as Arab Muslims do, is a bar to 
intimaoy only slowly breaking down in the 
most advanced circles. This difference from 
other Muslims must surely be due to some 
fundamental underlying food taboo rather 
than remotenees or African diffi- 
dence ? So if this book displays no profound 
personal knowledge of Africans it does seem to 
offer a valid survey of the forms of Islam 
where the procese of ita displacing paganism is 
at all stages of development. 

In no Muslim country of couree has Islam 
completely prevailed over the substratum of 
pagan belief; in Africa one can see the trans- 
formation from ite earliest stages where often 
the Muslim is such in name only and everywhere 
around him African rites survive side by side 
with the first outward forms of Islam. 

Mr. Trimingham's method is to describe tho 
geographical and social Betting before turning 
to study the process of religious change, the 
influence of Islam on the conception of the 
supernatural, and on local institutions, its 
effects upon the social and economic structure 
of the country. He also gives an account of the 
influence of Westernism, and concludes with 
some speculation on the influence of Western 
secularism. From a great variety of informa- 
tion drawn from a respectable range of sources 
Mr. Trimingham has created a useful well 
indexed handbook which is & very significant 
contribution to the understanding of West 
African Islam, and it is a book upon which 
the reader feels that he may confidently rely. 
Bibliographical material is given in footnotes, 
and though a bibliography is lacking it may 
be hoped that this will appear in the promised 
history of the same territories. 

With regard to the content of the book 
there are several observations which seem worth 
recording. Firstly, in the statement (p. 148) 
‘A feature of West African Islam is ite flexi- 
bility in practice 1n regard to African custom, 
and its immobility and ngid opposition to 
change when subject to pressure from outaide ’, 
the author seems to express a fundamental 
trath the validity of which one immediately 
recognizes, but yet French West Africa can 
produce & scholar of the depth, tolerance, and 
receptivity of Amadou Hampaté-Ba, though 
he may be exceptional. On the other hand 
the reviewer has heard one of the Emurs of 
Nigeria criticize the broadcasting of the Qur'an 
from Arab countries, and learned that the 
writings of Muhammad 'Abduh are considered, 
at least in certain quarters, as dangerous, even 
heretical. 
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There are, toc, certain pointe of orlticism 
which can be made concerning an otherwise 
satisfying book. The diagrammatic schema- 
tization of culture contacts (p. 21) is irritating 
and difficult to understand, and it seems 
unnecessary to reduce to near-mathematical 
formulas what can be conveyed in readable 
straightforward prose. The use of 'olerk' 
and ‘cleric’ for the West African mallam 
does not appear a very happy choice of words, 
although Mr. does explain 
exactly what he means, and it cannot be denied 
there is much to justify what he says; yet the 
general effect is misleading, and to retain 
mallam, even if scmetimes not quite acourately, 
would have been preferable. The term ‘ clero ° 
would itself seem offensive to Muslims, The 
explanation of the lack of saint oulte is 
enlightening, but there is something very 
much of a saint ocult at the tomb of ‘Uthman 
dan Fodio in Sokoto which the reviewer has 
visited ; hera many features of saint-worship 
such as existe in Arab countries are to be seen. 

‘In some respects Mr. Trimingham's assump- 
tions on Islam itself seem a little erroneous. 
For example (p. 105) he speaks of intercession 
as being ‘ offered to ancestors’ whereas it is 
sought in popular Islam through ancestors, 
and to state that Islam has nothing 1n oommon 
with the family partioulariam of the ancestor 
oult is a rash statement, certainly where the 
popular religion is concerned. Nor does the 
distinction which as Mr. Trimingham says, is 
found in all Islamio countries as between 
sharifs and other Muslims, seem irrational as 
he has it, for it is part and parcel of the very 
substance of Islam. In a statement (p. 137) 
which seems to apply to the caste system, he 
says, ' There is nothing in Islam to support 
this system ` If this is so then why do we 
find the term al-mthan al-daniyah, the despised. 
crafts, which taken in conjunction with the fact 
that crafts are hereditary, perpetuates an old 
Arabian sysvem very effectually ? In actual 
fact tho caste-oraft structure Mr. Trimingham 
describes is very similar to that of Arabia, and 
furthermore those who know the belt of 
territory extending from Nigeria to Arabia 
maintain that she material culture is very 
similar. Another extraordinary assertion is 
that ‘Islam has taken little interest in agri- 
culture which bas no easential place in legal 
texts’. This is controverted by the existence 
of works on kAerüj and by the place given ın 
every book of law to sections on muzdra‘ah, 
muaagah, msfakhadhah, eto. Every volume of 
fotawi shows the preocoupation of Muslims 
with agriculture in all its aspects. The dis- 
advantageous comparison of the Muslims with 
the Portuguoee in this field cannot be sustained 
though no doubt the activities of the latter 
were on a wider scale; to take examples 
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known to the reviewer, the Rasiilids made 
considerable experiments in agriculture in-the 
midde ages, in East Africa the Muslims made 
the Lamu region grow large quantities of 
dÀuroh, with slave Isbour, and in Zanzibar 
they introduced the clove. It is really im- 
portant to guard aga-nst assuming that Islam 
as a culture or religion is unprogressive, and 
it is not always safe to rely on the generaliza- 
tions of popular manuals of Islam; current 
research is showing that these are not in- 
frequently incorrect. 


R. B. SEHJHANT 


Jons MIDDLETON end Davo Tarr (ed.) : 
Tribes without rulers: studies tn 
African segmenicry systems. xi, 234 pp. 
London: Routedge & Kegan Paul, 
1958. 285. 


Almost 20 years have now passed since 
Professors Fortes and. Évens-Pritchard edited 
the first comparative-study of politioal institu- 
tions in Africa. In African poltical systema 
the view was advanced that three types of 
such system could b» distinguished : firstly, 
that of small societies, such as the Bushmen, 
in which political urits at all levels are also 
kanskip unite; seconily, that of uncentralized 
or ° stateless ’ societies, such as Nuer, in which, 
though the politica. units are contraposed 
lineages, one can distinguish spheres proper 
both to political ana non-political relations ; 
finally, there are soc.aties like the Zulu, with 
some form of centralized authority, an 
administrative orgarization to maintain it, 
and some judicial mngzitutions by which 15 may 
be expreased. 

The years since tte war have seen a great 
expansion of anthropological studies in Africa, 
so that some refinemsnt of the earlier classi- 
fication may now be attempted. The editors 
of the present volume have collected six essays 
by young British and American anthropologists 
to illustrate some important variants within the 
general category of °` uncentralized’ societies, 
With one partial exception all the peoples 
dealt with are from the more northern, non- 
Bantu speaking para of Africa: the Dinka 
and Mandari of the Sudan, the Amba and 
Lugbara of Ugande; the Tiv of Nigeria ; 
and the Konkomba af northern Togoland. 

In their introduction the editors distinguish 
political relations anc. political unite, Relations 
are political when. individuals or groupe 
‘exercise power or authority for the main- 
tenance of social order within a territory ’. 
This definition seeme more properly applicable 
to tke ‘ internal ’ relations between components 
of a unit, which Dr. M. G. Smith has aptly 
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described as commonly ‘ administrative’ in 
character, rather than to the ‘external’ 
relations between structurally equal mits, 
which are characterized by competition or 
overt hostility. In societies lacking any 
centralized political authority, such as those 
under discussion, both internal and external 
political relations may be conceived and 
effected in lineage terms. This probably 
explains why in several of the studies internal 
political relations in particular emerge less 
clearly than the lineage structure in which 
they are embedded. Undoubtedly there are 
difficulties in trying to abstract a specifically 
* political’ element from a particular relation, 
and, in Dr. Bohannan's view (p. 64) suoh 
attempts are artifloial since ‘If we try to 
isolate certain attributes of the roles of elders 

. as political, we falsify their true social and 
cultural position . . .". On the other hand, 
in the interests of presentation, or, to quote 
Dr. Bohannan again ‘...a definition of 
“ political" ' then some degree of abstraction 
is probably desirable. 

The ‘ basic ’ political unit of all the societies 
under discussion is the ‘joint or extended 
family based upon three or four generation 
lineage’; it is referred to as the ‘nuclear 
group’. An aggregate of several such groups 
constitutes the ‘ widest’ political unit, being 
the widest grouping within which‘... there 
are a moral obligation and a means ultimately 
to settle disputes peaceably’. This unit, the 
largest autonomous group in political contexts 
is referred to as the ‘jural community ’. This, 
one gathers indirectly, varies widely numeri- 
cally, from a few hundreds in Mandari and 
Amba, to several thousands in Dinka. The 
six societies are divided into three groups. In 
Group I, exemplified by Tiv and Lugbara, the 
jaral community is ‘ pyramidal’, built on & 
framework of agnatio lineages with a single 
* all-inclusive lineage genealogy ', and relatively 
independent. By contrast, in Group II, 
exemplified by Amba and Konkomba, the 
political unite—]jural community is not men- 
tioned, nor would it appear to be applicable— 
are interdependent, are not linked by a single 
genealogy, but consist of amall descent groups, 
often shallowindepth. In Mandari and Dinka of 
Group III, the jural communities, like those 
of Group I, are relatively independent, but 
contain components from other olans—Dr. 
Lienhardt refers to the Dinka lineage as s 
* compound ' structure—and at no level above 
the nuclear group is there a comprehensive 
lineage genealogy. 

The differences between the three groups 
appear fairly straightforward from the intro- 
duction, but it is not always easy to see how 
they operate from the illustrative essays. In 
Bwamba, for example, the ‘basio’ political 
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unit is also the ‘ largest unified political entity ', 
that is the village, and does not seem to be 
co-terminous with the editors’ nuolear group 
under the ‘domestic anthórity of a single 
head ’. Indeed Dr. Winter expreesly differen- 
ti&tes between the head of an elementary 
family, a residential leader, and: the village 
elders. Which of these constitutes the head 
of the nuolear group is hard to see. Again, 
among the Dinka, while the ‘tmbe’ is the 
jural community, the sub-tribe, consisting of 
groups of members of several extended fami- 
lies, is commonly the only political ‘ segment ’, 
so that the basio pohtical unit seems com- 
monly larger than the nuclear group. Reference 
is certainly made (p. 20) to an intermediate 
political unit, but m view of the political 
importance of the Amba village and the Dinka 
sub-tribe this might well be amplified. Finally, 
it appears that the tribe in Konkomba, 
Lugbara, and Dinka may be equated with the 
joral community, but such a restricted usage 
is not consistently maintamed throughout, 
as can be noted from the title of the volume. 
Tiv society, for example, appears to constitute 
a single tribe, but not, it seems, a single 
jural community. It would seem preferable to 
restrict the use of ‘tribe’ to the largest 
political unit in a society, leaving & term such 
as ‘ people ’ for the cultural and linguistic unit. 

An interesting point, made expliotly by 
most contributors, is the need to provide 
adequate contextual definitions for important 
anthropological concepts: Dr. Lienhardt 
states expressly, of the term for ‘ cattle-camp ’ 5 
* An understanding of the ranges of meaning 
of this word is the key to the understanding 
of the Dinkas’ view of their political organiza- 
tion’. There is here a fruitful field for further 
documentation, which has received too little 
attention in the past. 

The volume as a whole makes difficult but 
stimulating reading, and should prove & most 
useful addition to the literature. In these 
times of high printing costa suoh essays may 
well prove a more practicable proposition than 
the traditional monograph, enabling field- 
workers to provide some account of their 
study, not too long after its completion. 


W. HE WHITELEY 


R. C. ZAEHNER: At sundry times: 
an essay 4n the comparison of religions. 
230 pp. London: Faber and Faber, 
1958. 21s. 

This book on comparative religion is an 
expanded version of a series of five lectures 
delivered before the University College of 
Wales at Aberystwyth by the Spalding 
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Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at 
Oxford. 

That the book is ultimately a piece of 
Christian apologetics 18 obvious from its pro- 
claimed thesis, which is ‘that Jesus Christ 
fulfils not only the prophete of Israel but also 
the Prophet of Iran and the sages of India’ 
(p. 184). This, however, is less obvious in the 
course of the exposition, which, although carried 
out with a foregone conclusion, shows not only 
& profound familiarity with the material, 
and originahty in its interpretation, but also 
displays a sympathetic and intellectually 
honest attitude to a degree uncommon among 
religiously committed writers. 

Having made the ‘enormous assumption’ 
of a progressive revelation of God ‘ at sundry 
timea and in diverse manners’, the author 
proceeds to give a comparative account of 
the development and spiritual meaning of the 
great living religions, devoting the bulk of his 
space to Indian religions. 

The author displays a good deal of ingenuity 
and scholarly depth in his contrasting analysis 
and classificataon of various types of mysticism, 
carefully drawing upon textual evidence. 
Following Jung he translates the monistio 
utterances of the Upanisads from the realm 
of metaphysics, where they make little sense, 
to that of psychology ; but for reasons of his 
own he excludes the ' love-mysticism ° of the 
Christian saints from such treatment. 

Throughout the account two fundamental 
types of all higher religious attitudes are 
confronted : 

(a) the prophetical or Judaic type, which 18 
concerned with a personal God exper- 
ienced as an objective fact by the 
propheta of Israel as well as by Muham- 
mad and Zoroaster ; 

(b) the mystical or Indian type, which is 
concerned with the eternal as a state 
to be experienced within the human 
soul. 

There 18 much to be said for this study in 
contrasts. As euch the book develops the 
attack already leunched by the author in his 
earlier work Mystictam, sacred and profane 
against the 'indifferentiste " of the kind of 
Professor Radhakrishnan, who would over- 
emphasize the similarity of religious experiences 
and concepts m the various religions of the 
world wishing to demonstrate that all religions 
are equally true. At least in this respect the 
present book is a tamely corrective. 

This highly stimulating demonstration of 
contrasts, which is undoubtedly an excellent 
propaideutikon to any study of religion. is not, 
however, achieved without the high cost of 
over-simplification, particularly where the 
bewildering and inconsistent complexity of 
Indian religious thought is concerned. The 
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portrayal of the latter ıs cften conditioned by 
over-emphasis of the ccntrasting types of 
religian as well as by the preconceived scheme 
of the progressive unfolding of a Christian-like 
theism. Contradictions thus become unavoid- 
able. For instance, we reac.: °. . . whereas the 
Christian starts with the idea of God, the 
Hindu and Buddhist do not: they start with 
the idea of the human soul’ (p. 16); or: ` 
with the single exception of the Svetaévatara 
they ithe Upanisads) teach us very little that 
is significant about God’ (p. 171); but, as the 
author himself realizes in another chapter, 
‘the Upanigads...are primarily theological 
treatises if by God we understand the Direct 
Cause or Divine Ground of the universe’ 
(p. 58). 

The author observes ab one place (p. 20) 
that ‘Hinduism and Buddhism are ways of 
life’; nevertheless throughout the book the 
term ' Hinduism ' is used as a caption for a 
selection of aristocratio theological texts, 
ignoring the more popular aspects of non- 
Brahmanic Hinduism, such as the theism of 
the medieval hymnociste, 

It is rather surprising that the author, when 
dealing with Buddhism, harks back to Mra. 
Rhys Davids’ umprobable theory that Buddha’s 
teaching was merely another variation of 
Advaita-Vedánta, and the doctrine of anat 
was only & negative wav of expressing the 
permanence of the Atman (p. 98 seq.). It is 
one thing to see the logical implications of 
nairürmya, which indeed were thought out 
by later Buddhism, and quite another thing to 
regard such speoulatiors as the expliort teaching 
of the Buddha. Such & theory runs contrary 
to whatever passages may be regarded as 
Early Buddhism. 

The author bases his argument on textual 
evidence, citing from zhe Pali Canon passages 
where aia isreferred to ın an affirmative manner. 
But, as Buddhist tradition itself has it, the text 
speaks sometimes on the level of the ultimate 
truth and at other times on the level of 
ordinary discourse (vyavahara). Most of 
such occurences of afi are to be found in 
ethical rather than philosophical contexts and 
there should be no difficalty m taking them 
as common parlance. Tere indeed the common 
sense of Buddhist traditaon cannot be set aside 
by scholarly pedantry. Moreover, the use of 
atid, when not a mere reclexive, can often be 
taker in the negative sense of disparaging 
reliance on any external entity, and should not 
necessarily be taken to convey the positive 
conception of ‘Self’. Lastly and above all, 
even granting that the cited passages do have 
a non-Buddhistic purport, to argue from such 
unavoidable foreign a»oretions in the gigantic 
body of the Pal: scriptures against the central 
concept of Buddhism should have no more 
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force than, say, bringing forward the fieroer 
and more vindictive passages from the Psalms 
or Christian hymns as evidence for the true 
spirit of Christianity. Exceptions in such cases 
at best only emphasize the rule. 

It is regrettable that the author should 
himself commit the same methodological 
error of which he acouses the ‘ indifferentists ’, 
whom he opposes, when he uproote concepts 
from their native contexts and makes the rather 
bizarre identification of the Catholio Trinity 
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T. F. MrromgLL: An introduction to 
Egyptian collogutal Arabio. xii, 285 pp. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. 20s. 


This is an excellent book. It breaks new 
ground in that it is written by a general 
linguist who is not an Arabist in the conven- 
tional classical tradition. It is firmly based on 
analysis of how Egyptians speak, not how they 
ought to speak, or think they ought to speak. 
Previous writers on this subject have invariably 
had a Classical Arabio background which 
colours their whole attitude to the Colloquial, 
Such people assume, more or less explicitly, 
that spoken Arabio is a degenerate form of the 
Classical and in this they are abetted by 
Arabio speakers themselves, who will often 
make dogmatic statements about grammar, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary which are 
belied by their own speech. It is a great 
pleasure to have a section on pronunciation 
written by one who really knows what he is 
talking about and has no classical prejudices, 
and appendices on aooentuation, long vowels, 
and elision where these (in a spoken language) 
prime topica are shown to be subject to clear 
rules and not simply ignored or dismissed 
with vague generalities, 

The book is divided into four parts: 1, 
introduction and grammar (the latter divided 
into 35 sections, each with exercises); I, 
texts (with translations); m, Arabio-English 
and English-Arabic vocabularies of about 
2,000 words; Iv, key to the exercises. 

The layout and general presentation are 
very attractive. ١ 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 


Ewarnp WAGNER (ed.): Der Diwan des 
Abi Nuwas. Teil 1. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Bd. 20a.) x, 363, [xv] pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, 1958. DM. 32. 
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of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost with the 
Advaita-Vedintic sac-cid-ananda (p. 193). 
The book being based on lectures, a certain 
amount of repetition was unavoidable. This 
is, however, hardly annoying in view of the 
originality of the author's thought and the 
forcefulness of his style. As in his earlier 
works the author is lucid in the exposition of 
matters which by their very nature defy 
lucidity. 
T. GELBLUAM 


NOTICES 


The preliminary groundwork to this first 
volume of a definitive edition of the Diwan 
of Abū Nuwas has already been published by 
Dr. Wagner under the title of Die Überlie- 
Jerung des Abd Nuwts-Diwan und seine Hand- 
schrifien (Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit. in Mainz. 
Abhandl. d. Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. Kl, Jahrg. 
1957, Nr. 6). In this latter publication he hag 
already set forth an analyms of the principal 
MSS of the works of Abi Nuwis, a study in 
itself most interesting and instructive ; though 
inthe Arabio preface to the edition Dr. Wagner'a 
initial monograph is summarized in outline it is 
still indispensable and it is therefore much to 
be desired that it will be reprmted with the 
final volume of the Arabic text. It seems that 
Dr. Wagner’s teacher Schaade, to whom he 
pays tribute, commenced work upon an edition 
half a century ago in 1909 ! 

There are, it appears, two recensions of the 
Diwan, that of Hamyah, and that of al-Süli ; 
Dr. Wagner has altogether used 10 MSS of the 
Diwan though not all of these seem to be com- 
plete. Other sources upon which he has relied 
aro Aba Hiffün's Akhbar Abi Nuwts, and 
Ibn Jinni’s commentary on the urjilzh 
manhükah in the British Museum. This present 
volume contains only 5 babs, naqà id, tales of 
Aba Nuwüs and the giyan or singing girls, 
panegyrics, elegies, and ‘i#ab. Several more 
volumes therefore remain to be issued, and it 
must be confessed that this first group of 
poems makes much less interesting reading 
than the satire, the khamriyat, and the hunting 
ditties which are to appear in later volumes. 
Where the reviewer has sampled the text of 
this excellent edition it appears to be edited 
with precise and acourate scholarship and 
accompanied by an ample critical apparatus. 
To make this edition of a fundamental work 
render its fullest service to Arabio scholarship 
we trust that Dr. Wagner will provide us with 
a series of indices as detailed and thorough 
as the rest of his labours. - 

E. B. SERJEANT 
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‘ABD aL-Masip ‘Asmin and IHSAN 
‘ABBAS (ed.]: Fagl al-magal fi shark 
Kwtab al-amthal [of Abu ‘Ubaid al- 
Bakri aol-Awnabi] (Publications of 
the University of Khartoum, Faculty 
of Arts, Arabic Language Division, 
Vol. ui) xxii, 517 pp. Khartoum: 
Matba‘at Misr, 1958. 


The author of the K. al-amthal, Abii ‘Ubaid 
al-Qasim b. Sallam al-Harawi (GAL, 1, 107, 
Jup., I, 166) who died circa a.n. 223 (A.D. 837) 
is an early collestor of proverbs, but few will 
have seen Bertheau’s edition of 1838. The 
commentary of the Andalusian al-Awnabi 
(ob. 4 x. 487) to the original collection greatly 
inoreases its usezulness. This is very much an 
Arabist’s book, a valuable aid to the explana- 
tion and editing of texts, and what is most 
pleasingly utilitarian is the indexing, whioh, 
beside the usual materials such as indices of 
qüfiyah, poet, mətre, eto., includes an index of 
the proverbs listed under their opening word 
with cross-references to the proverb as it 
figures in the works of al-Dabbi, al-Maidani, 
al-‘Askari, Ibn Duraid, and the Fakhir of 
al-Mufaddal b. Salamah. Proverbial sayings 
in verse or taken from the Traditions are 
starred. The ecitors have provided the usual 
apparatus critious with a disoussion of the 
author, his sources, and appreciation of his 
achievements in this genie. The whole edition 
18 & tribute to the erudition of the Khartoum 
editors, but the rather long list of corrections 
at the end which might have been taken up 
in the proof stage, is a physical blemish all too 
common in texts printed in Arab countries ! 


R. B. SERJRANT 


EBERHARD Kumwv: Syrisch-arabwoher 
Sprachfithrer. [vii], 147 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. DM. 8.80. 


For German travellers this seeme quite a 
useful httle book. The pronunciation and 
grammar of the colloquial language are handled 
in 36 pages. This is followed by a glossary, 
German-Arabic, and by special sections on 
Syrian money, weights and measures, clothing, 
food and drmk, greetings (a section which 
might to advantage have been longer), a 
vocabulary relating to seots and religion, and 
a short item on calendar reckoning, the latter 
not really sc useful nowadays since calendars or 
almanacs are to be found in every Arab house. 
Transcription is used for the Arabio words 
but with only two symbols not to be found in 
the ordinary alohabet. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


SHORT NOTIOES 


ULRICE Turo: Die Ortsnamen $n der 
al'arabischen Poesie: ein Beitrag zur 
vor- und frihislanischen Dichtung und 
zur historischen Topographie Nordara- 
biens. (Schriften der Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim-Stiftung, Ht. 3.) 
122 pp. 4 maps. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1958. DM. 18. 


This published dissertazion is a competent 
piece of work, though its original contont 18 
somewhat slight; for the only really new 
contzibution hes in the identification of 
ancient place-names with places reported by 
modern writers. The identifications are con- 
fined to places in northern Arabia, and some 
500 place-names from the poets are treated. 
References are given to the Arabic sources, to 
the Arabian geographers, generally Yàqüt, and 
to European maps or sources by which the 
places are identified. The works of Philby 
and Musil are speoial.y used, and it is on their 
cartography that the maps at the end are no 
doubt largely based. Thee is a list of toponyms 
on pp. 22-3, and some interesting dialectal 
variants of place-names which were apparently 
ourrant in ancient times. The author 1s to be 
congratulated on a sound first piece of research. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Fanm I. Qusar: The reconstruction 
of Iraq: 1950-1957. (The Foreign 
Policy Research Irstitute, University 
of Pennsylvania. ^ Foreign Policy 
Research Institute Series, No. 8.) 
xxi, 277 . London: Atlantic 
Books, Stevens & Sons, Ltd , [1959]. 
35s. 


This is a detailed and sober account of the 
economic and social developments which were 
made possible in Iraq by the rapid increase in 
oil revenues during the past decade. The first 
part gives the sootal >ackground, and describes 
the creation of the Development Board in 1950 
and its radical reorganization under political 
preasure in 1953. Apart from this the book is 
not concerned with politics: 1ta later parts 
describe with abundant statistics the develop- 
ment of agrioulture, industry, and human 
rescurces. A concluding chapter indicates 
the economic, social, and political impacs of the 
development programme. Written before the 
revolution of 1958 (which is, however, alluded 
to m Robert Strauaz-Hupé’s foreword), the 
work remains of unimpaired utility as a study 
of & brief but important phase in Iraqi social 
history. 

P. M. H. 


SHORT NOTICES 


GEORGE L. HARRIS and others : Jordan : 
tts people, sta society, sts culture. [By 
nine authors.] (Survey of World Cul- 
tures, [2].) [x], 246 pp. New Haven : 
HRAF Press, [1958]. $5.50. 

GEORGE L. Harris and others: Iraq: 
tts people, tts society, its culture. [By 
seven authors.] (Survey of World 
Cultures, [3].) [xv], 350 pp. New 
Haven: HRAF Press, [1958]. $7. 


The intention of this series is thus described 
in the common preface: 

‘The focus of the book is a society as it 
functions, the interrelationahip of its parte and 
of the parte to the whole. ... Containing a 
great deal of information, and thus useful as a 
reference, it is not merely a collection of 
data. Covering the political, economic, and 
soclological aspects of a society, it presenta no 
minute analyms of any element within these 
categories. Asserting as valid only what has 
stood up to the simultaneous and systematic 
challenge of the various social science disci- 
plines represented by the persons who wrote 
it, the book has no recourse to the citation 
of authorities '. 

The validity of the sociological unita may be 
queried. Can either Jordan or Iraq be regarded 
asa,‘ society’ ? As the books themselves show, 
many aspects of sooioty within the political 
boundaries are common to the whole Arab 
world, while, on the other hand, each state is 
& complex of heterogeneous social groupe. 
The method of compilation also arouses mis- 
givings. The substitution of material ' chal- 
lenged ' by experte for the citation of authori- 
ties sounds scientific, but it assumes for the 
contemporary content and techniques of 
social studies a degree of finality which may be 
queried. The resulting product tends, further- 
more, to be a flavourless synthesis. 

At the level of description, these works are 
useful handbooks, and some passages give a 
valuable insight into the structure and prob- 
lems of the two states. The desoription of 
Iraq antedates the revolution of 1058, which 
is briefly noticed in a prefatory note. 

P. M. H. 


T. S. WILLAN : Studies in Elizabethan 
foreign trade. ix, 349 pp. Manchester : 
Manchester University Press, [1959]. 
358. 


A large part (pp. 92-312) of Dr. Willan’s 
book consists of a monograph entitled ‘ English 
trade with Morocco ’, which, over a more limited 
period, performs the same funotion as A. C. 
Wood's History of the Levant Company. Based 
largely on archival and other sources in 
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English, this account deals with the origins 
of Anglo-Morocoan trade in the 1650s, the 
foundation of the Barbary Company by 
oharter in 1585, and subsequent developments 
until 1603, when the deaths of both Elizabeth I 
and Mawi&y Ahmad ended a phase in the 
relations of the two states. The political 
and diplomatic background is lightly sketched. 
To an orientalist, the monograph suggests 
that possible Moroccan influences on the 
development of Arabio studies in England 
might be a suitable field of investigation. 


P. M. H. 


Leon Nzwov (comp.): Arabic manu- 
scripts in the Yale University Library. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 40.) 

p. 1-278, 8 plates. New Haven, 
oun: : Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 1956. $6.50. (Obtain- 
able from Yale University Library.) 


Once again a major library has found when 
demring to make known to scholars ite collec- 
taon of manuscripts in a language using & script 
other than the roman that the high costs of 
printing make it posmble to publish only a 
handhst, rather than a catalogue, which can 
include ‘ only the barest essentials of informa- 
tion which would be sufficient to identify the 
author, title, date, and subject matter of each 
manuscript work’. Which, be it said, is all 
that can reasonably be expected of them in 
these days, and librarians whose hankering 
after the detailed descriptive catalogues of an 
earlier era prevents them from providing 
lists of their collections, even if it is necessary 
to dispense with the Arabic script, the quota- 
tion of inerpite and explicite, and other similar 
features, are doing a disservice to modern 
scholarship. 

Mr. Nemoy’s ‘checklist’, with its items 
arranged 1n tabular form, with authors’ names 
and titles all in transliteration, and the frequent 
use of the threefold dash to indicate ‘ the same ’, 
presents a somewhat forbidding appearance, 
but the descriptions are adequate, references 
are given to Brockelmann and other authori- 
ties, and carefully compiled indexes are 
provided. The general austerity of the volume 
is relieved a little by the inclusion of eight 
plates (of the oldest dated MS in the colleo- 
tion—a.D. 1096, a Qur'án in the microscopic 
handwriting of the calligrapher Yaquit al- 
Musta'simi, autographs of Ibn Hajar, Ibn 
Jama‘a, al-Subki, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and al-Zabidi, 
and a MS of Balüdhuri's Fuiüh al-buldin 
doubtfully assigned to the twelfth century A.D.). 

The manuscripts catalogued are all in the 
Sterling Memorial Library, the main library 
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of Yale University (those of the American 
Oriental Society, on permanent deposit at 
Yale, and those in the Cushing Collection in 
the Historicel Library of the Yale Medical 
School being briefly described elsewhere), and 
stem from three main sources: the Salisbury 
Colleotion presented by E. E. Balisbury in 
1870 with a number of MSS derived from the 
private library of Silvestre de Sacy; the 
Landberg Collection, one of several put to- 
gether by that scholar and purchased from him 
and presented in 1900 by Mr. Morris Ketchum 
Jesup; and the ‘open Arabic Collection’ 
containing those manuscripts acquired by 
gift, purchase, or exchange, from various 
sources, among which are some 300 volumes 
purchased frcm a collection of some 600 Near 
Eastern manuscripts formerly in the Wellcome 
Museum in London. In all, a total of 1682 
MSS is catalogued, of which there are two eaoh 
in Samaritan (Nos. 1663-4) and Karshuni (Nos. 
1681-2) and 16 in Judaeo-Arabio (Nos. 
1665-80). To the indexes of authors and 
titles are added lists of autographs and illus- 
trated mantsoripta, a chronological con- 

of dated MSS down to 1599, and a 
list of undated MSS. 

3. D. P. 


Gustave E. von Grunzpaum (ed.): 
Unity and variety in Muslim civiliza- 
tion. (Comparative Studies of Cul- 
tures and Civilizations, [No. 7].) xii, 
385 pp., 12 plates, map [on endpapers]. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1955. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 45s.) 


This volume contains the text of papers 
read, with summaries of discussions on them, 
during a conference on ‘ Unity and variety in 
Muslim civilization ’ held at Liège and Spa in 
September 1953, with the support of ths Ford 
Foundation and attended by the following 
scholars: Armand Abel, J. N. D. Anderson, 
Robert Brunachvig, Claude Cahen, Werner 
Caskel, G. W. J. Drewes, Jacques Duchesne- 
Guillemin, Richard Ettinghausen, Francesco 
Gabrieli, G. E. von Grunebaum, Roger Le 
Tourneau, Bernard Lewis, Fritz Meier, Vladimir 
Minorsky, Joseph Schacht, and Bertold Spuler. 
Those papers originally composed in French 
and German are given here in English transla- 
tion. The general theme underlying the 
conference was the relation between Islamic 
civilization and the local cultures of the areas 
which became mare or less ‘ Islamized ’. 

The papers are grouped in four sections : 
‘Islam as religion and as civilization’ (von 
Grunebaum, Meier, Brunechvig); ‘Modes of 
expression of the cultural tradition ' (Schacht, 
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Gabrieli; Ettinghausen, Cahen); ‘ Regional 
evolutions’ (Spuler, Mirorsky, Abel, Le 
Tourneau, Anderson, Drewes, Bernard Lewis) ; 
and ‘The challenge’, which consists of a 
single article on * Western _mpact and Islamio 
civilization’ by Caakel The results of the 
conference were summed up in an ‘ introduc- 
tory -eview ' by Duchesne-Guillemin entitled 
* Where does Islam stand ?’ & not too felicitous 
translation of the title of his article on “° Où en 
est l'Islam * published in the Belgian journal 
Synthesis for April 1954. A brief appendix 
gives a note on an exhibixon set up in the 
Liège University Library to commemorate 
the great Islamic scholar and bibliographer, 
Victor Chauvin, and a brief summary of a 
paper on the T'acuinum sanztaiis of Ibn Butlin 
offered to the conference by the head librarian, 
Dr. Jeanne Gobeaux-Thoret. 
J. D. P. 


Ron: Parser: Symbclik des Islam. 
(Symbolik der Religicnen, 11.) 96 pp. 
Btuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1958. 
DM. 18. 

This is the second in a series ‘ Symbolik der 
Religionen ' now being issued. The books are 
on a small scale (90-100 pp.}, but it is clear that 
the author of the present number found this 
no disadvantage so poor does symbolism in 
Islam appear to be. Indeed the title the 
series compelled him to adopt seems to have 
embarrassed him, for sven when he does run 
up against undoubted cases of symbolism as 
in the rites associated wita the pilgrimage, he 
makes no attempt to explain them, but con- 
tente himself with Ghazals conclusion that, 
though senseless, they shoald nonetheless be 
performed as an exercise in obedience to an 
arbitrary divine command. This amounts to 
saying that there is nosuoh taing asa symbolical 
act, and it is not surprisirg, then, that this 
book is little more thar. a desoriptive catalogue 
of cult practices, no attexcpt being made to 
correlate them with spiritual experience. Aa 
æ compendium it has some value (though it 
says nothing new): as a treatise on symbolism, 
it is literally a non-starter. 

R. O. ZAEHNER 


I. MamuuD : Muslim law of succession. 
and administration : a comparative 
study of the principles of Muslim law 
(Skars'ah) relating to succession and 
administration of the estate of a deceased 
Muslim person and +s application in 
Pakistan and India. [xi], v, 237 pp. 
Karachi: Pakistan Law House, 1958. 
(Agents in U.K. : Sweet and Maxwell. 
30s.) 
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- The publication of this book will be widely 
welcomed. Originally composed as a doctoral 
thesis prepared under the supervision of the 
late Professor 8. Vesey-FitzGerald, it repre- 
sente the only comparative study in English 
of the principles of Islamic law governing the 
administration of a deceased Muslim’s estate, 
on the one hand, and the apploation of 
these principles (or, in many respects, the 
failure to apply them) in the ‘ Anglo-Muham- 
madan law’ of India and Pakistan, on the 
other. As such, it has been necessary for 
students of this subject, for some years, to 
consult the typescript thesis in the London 
University Library (under the name of L 
Mahmud Zagday, as the author was then 
named). 

- Although the author has no very extensive 
knowledge of Arabic he has based his lucid 
treatment of a rather complex subject on 
copious quotations from the classical texts; 
but he has never allowed himself to lose sight 
of the wood for the trees. 

The major blemish in an otherwise admirable 
work is the appalling number of misprints— 
in Arabic script, in its transliteration, and in 
ordinary English spelling and syntax. This 
seriously detracts from the value of the book. 


J. N. D. ANDERSON 


Fenix Taver (tr): Kniha tisice a 
jedné nooi. r-rr. (Československá Aka- 
demie Véd. Sekce Jazyka a Litera- 
tury.) 359 pp. + errata sheet, 315 pp. 
+ errata sheet. Praha: Nakladatel- 


ství Československé Akademie Véd, 
1958. Kčs. 29.50, 26.50. 


As result of his work on Persian history, 
Professor Felix Tauer has long occupied a 
distinguished place among Czech orientalists, 
He 18 now providing his fellow-oountrymen with 
a scholarly yet readable version of the 
Thousand and one nights, of which these vol- 
umes are the first instalments. The transla- 
tion 1s based on W. H. Maonaghten's Caloutta 
edition of 1839-42 and the Bülàq edition of 
1279/1802-3. Professor Tauer has furnished 
hus tranglation with a business-like and concise 
set of notes; the books are most attractively 
printed and bound. 

D. M. LANG 


Hextimor Rirrer: Das Meer der Seele : 
Mensch, Welt und Gott in den Geschich- 
ten des Fariduddin 'Atjár. ix, TIT pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. Guilders 49. 
It is impossible within the scope of a short 

notice to begin to do justice to Professor 

Ritter's monumental analysis of the thought 
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and ideas of the great twelfth oentury Persian 
mystic Farid al-Din ‘Attar, the forerunner of 
Jalal al-Din Rümi. The details of the life and 
work of ‘Attar are more than usually obscure ; 
it is impossible accurately to fix the dates of 
his birth and death, and the problem of 
deciding which of the vast number of works 
attributed to him are genuine has occupied 
not only Professor Ritter but also Professor 
Said Nafloy for a number of years (Professor 
Ritter’s present views on this subject are 
embodied in his article on ‘Attar in the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam). The 
problem lies mainly in the wide differences of 
style and content which exist in the works 
attributed to ‘Attar. Das Meer der Seele is a 
profound and detailed analysis of 'Attür's 
mystical thought, based on four of his greatest 
(and indubitably genuine) epics, AManty 
al-fayr, Mugibat-nama, Ilahi-nama, and Aerür- 
nûma. An introductory chapter contains 
synopses of these works. 

Professor Ritter illustrates by means of 
copious quotations from these four epics 
‘Attar’s views on the ascetio hfe and the 
relationship of the mystic with God and man, 
and his exposition of the various stages on 
the path of the mystic who, in his quest for 
ever closer proximity to God, eventually 
reaches the ultimate goal of dissociation from 
self and identification with the Godhead. In 
addition, Professor Ritter has enriched his 
work with quotations from and references to 
innumerable other mystical works in Persian 
and Arabio, including the Sawinth of Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Ghazzali and the '4wàrif al- 
ma'ünf of al-Suhrawardi, to name but two. 
The exhaustive bibliography and index enhance 
the value of this 1mpressive work, which will 
be & terminus a quo for all future studies in 
twelfth and thirteenth century Persian 
mysticism. 


E. M. SAVORY 


Munur RAHMAN (comp.): An antho- 
logy of modern Persian poetry. Vol. 1. 
(Institute of Islamio Studies Publi- 
cations Series, v.) xv, 321, [xxiii] pp. 
+ errata slip. Aligarh: Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Muslim University, 
1958. Rs. 10, 15s. 


Dr. Munibur Rahman, in his preface to this 
volume, rightly says that modern Persian 
poets can be divided into two main groups: 
those who consider that the traditional poetical 
forms are ‘capable of satisfying the poetio 
demands of our time’ without modification, 
and those who feel that the old forms are too 
rigid and inflexible, and that the new themes 
of modern Persian poetry demand new poetio 
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forms for their satisfactory expression. This 
volume is devoted to selections from the work 
of poets in the first category, that is to say, 
those who write poetry in the classical 
style. 30 modern poete are represented 
in this volume; Dr. Munibur Rahman 
has given an excellent and compre- 
hensive selection of their work, and has 
appended brief biographical notes on each 
poet. The poems are arranged by genres, 
namely, qasida. ghazal, mathnawi, qiia, 
musammat, tarkib-band, tarji -band, and musta- 
eid, The eminent Persian scholar Professor 
Said Naficy has written (in Persian) an 
interesting foreword to this anthology, which 
is, in his opinion, superior to any similar 
anthology so far published in Persia. Dr. 
Munibur Rehman has in hand a second 
volume, which will contam selections from 
the works of modern Persian poets who have 
broken with the classical tradition and adopted 
new postical forms and metres. If he main- 
tains the high standard of critical appreciation 
which he has displayed in making this present 
selection, he will have produced an admirable 
and valuable work. 
B. M. SAVORY 


ERsgOLL F. 1850288 : An annotated 
list of Armenian New Testament manu- 
scripts. {Annual Report of Theology, 
Monograph Series, Vol. 1.) xiv, 192 pp. 

‘Ikebukoro, Tokyo: Department of 
Christian Studies, Rikkyo (St. Paul’s) 
University, 1959. Y. 900. 


To quote the foreword, ‘the present list 
is a survey of those Armenian manuscripts 
which contain the text of the New Testament 
or ita parte, whether complete or fragmentary ’. 
The manuscripts are listed under the countries 
in which they are or in some cases were once 
to be found, a short bibliography is provided 
for each manusonpt when possible, and there 
are three indaxes of dates, placea, and persons. 

The deseriptions of the manuscripts and 
their contents are brief, but a skilful use of 
abbreviations has permitted the author to 
provide within a small compass a large amount 
of information hitherto scattered. Since collec- 
tions of Armenian manusoripte, however 
small, usually contain a gospel, the work has 
beoome a useful list of major and munor 
collections throughout the world. That some 
collections find no place in the volume is not 
altogether the fault of an author who has had 
to rely in most instances upon printed cata- 
logues and notices. The absence of any men- 
tion of the Bzommar (Lebanon) manuscripta, 
for example, which comprise also manuscripts 
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formerly in the library of the Antonine Con- 
gregation at Ortaköy, is due to the fact that 
no catalogue of these has yet been printed. 
In the case of the important collection of manu- 
scrip.s in the Matenadaran at Erevan the 
author has had to rely 1n the main upon the 
out-af-date catalogue of Karinean (1863), 
although attempts have been made to add 
to this information from mentions in later 
works; L. A. Durnovo'a Hin haykakan man- 
rümkaróui'yun, Erevan, 1962, and L. 8. 
Xačizean’s collections of Armenian colophons 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(. - . Hayeren jeragrert hydatakaranner, Erevan, 
1950-), might have been of some use in this 
respect, but only a (long overdue) catalogue 
of the Erevan manuscripts will give entire 
satisfaction. With regard to Russian colles- 
tions. R. R. Orbeli briefly mentions a few 
gospels in his account of the Armenian manu- 
scripts contained in the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences (Uchenye 
Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, v1. 1953). 

It is olearly a difficult task to keep track of 
all Armenian gospel manusoripte. The author 
has been assiduous in his attempt to supple- 
ment the information in print by means of 
personal correspondence with a large number 
of persons and institutions, but gaps, as he 
foresses in his foreword, remain. Until more 
information becomes available, however, the 
present list will serve both those concerned 
with Armenian manuscripts m general (the 
indexes are very useful) and those whose main 
interest lies in the study of translations of 
the gospels. 


O. J. F. DOWBHTT 


ROBERT AUSTERLITZ : Ob-Ugrie metrios : 
the metrical structure of Ostyak and 
Vogul folk-poetry. (FF Communica- 
tions, Vol. LXX No. 174.) 128 pp. 
Helsinki : Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, 1958. Fmk. 600. 


This is a competent and clearly presented 
description of the metrical structure of Ostyak 
and Vogul folk-postry. Ostyak and Vogul are 
closely related Finno-Ugrian languages, spoken 
in Western Siberia by some 22,000 and 5,000 
individuals respectively. They possess an 
extremely rich folk-poetry which has been 
collected by European scholars for over a 
centrry. Dr. Austerlitz’s metrical analysis 
is thus based on considerable material of 
which he makes excellent use. His analysis is 
80 designed as to proceed from established 
linguistic procedures and to adopt only such 
notions above and beyond those of linguistics 
as reoessarily present themselves in the 
material, No similar work has hitherto been 
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attempted for any of the non-literary Ural- 
Altaic languages. Dr. Austerlitz is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of & 
difficult task of & pioneering character. 


D. SINOR 


SuDHIBHUSHAN BHATTAOHARYA : Ollari : 
a Dravidian speech. (Department of 
Anthropology, Government of Indie. 
Memoir No. 3, 1956.) x, 78 pp. Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, 1957. Rs. 6, 
9s. 6d. 


The present treatise is the result of field- 
work undertaken by 8. Bhattacharya, under 
the instructions of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, in the Koraput district of Orissa. 
This region, which until that time had remained 
linguistically unexplored, is singularly rich in 
&boriginal languages, both of the Dravidian 
and Kolarian variety. Two new Dravidian 
languages, of which previously there was only 
the bareet mention in gazetteers and census 
reporte, the language described here and that 
of the Konda Doras, were discovered on that 
occasion. Later, in 1957, another Dravidian 
language, Pengo, was discovered by Mr. 
Bhattacharya and myself in the mountains 
tothenorth of Jaypore bordering on Kalahandi. 

We also made further investigations among 
the speakers of the present language, which 
have further olarified the situation. It is now 
clear that the ‘ Poya ’ language referred to here 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Salur, is not 
a sister-langaage, but a dialect of the same 
language differing only superficially from that 
described ın these pages. Furthermore the 
name ‘Poya’ was not confirmed by these 
people whose own name for themselves in the 
region of Salur was given as Kondekor. On 
the other hand, the name ‘ Ollar * used by the 
western members of the tribe is unknown to 
those round Salur. There is therefore no other 
name applicable to the whole tribe except that 
of ‘Gadba’, a name universally applied to 
them by their neighbours and normally 
accepted by themselves. In order to avoid 
oonfusion we may speak of Dravidian Gadba 
to distinguish them from the Kolarian-speaking 
tribe of the same name (in their own language 
*Gutob') How two tribes of such diverse 
Origin came to share the same name remains 
obscure, but it should be noted they live in the 
same areas and share certain oultural traite 
of which the most obvious is the distinctive 
dress of the women. It is interesting to note 
that in spite of this symbiosis which must 
have existed for a considerable time, the 
two languages, Dravidian and  Kolarian 
respectively, have remained totally without 
influence on each other. 
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Further investigation showed that the 
morphological analysis given in the present 
work was in all essential pointe correct, and 
the same applies to the vocabulary. In the 
latter sphere further material was gathered, 
all of which served to emphasize the close 
connexion that exists between this language 
and the Parji or Durva of Bastar. In illustra- 
tion of this point the following words may be 
quoted, which are additional to those given in 
the book: ddur ‘hail’, wmbl- ‘to urinate’, 
urv- ‘to comb’, uluk ‘plantam’, & bam 
‘cobra’, kiyub ‘Colocasia antiquorum, 
kurium ‘leech’, sinup ‘bracelet’, podul 
‘flour’, porc- ‘to be got, obtained’, mindil 
‘black gram’, mursund din ‘rainy season’, 
meykom ‘ cucumber ’, sarpi ‘ cow-dung ’, sulus- 
kur ‘ pus’, soygel ‘ fireplace ’. 

It is hoped that this material will be pub- 
lished before long. Also the field is open for 
further investigation by Dravidian scholars. 
In the meantime B8. Bhattacharya’s book 
gives a reliable and well-arranged account of 
the material with which it deals, and should be 
acquired by all interested in comparative 
Dravidian studies. 

T. BURROW 


W. NORMAN Brown (ed. and tr.) : The 
Saundaryalahari or flood of beauty, 
traditionally ascribed to Sankarücarya. 
(Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 43.) 
ix, 249 pp., front., 4 plates, 147 photos. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 


100 verses in i metre devoted to 
the praise of Devi and embodying the prin- 
ciples of the Sakta or Srividy& system, is one 
of the most popular of Hindu devotional texts. 
It has frequently been published m India, both 
with Sansknt commentaries (of which 36 
are known) and also with renderings in all the 
major vernaculars. Manuscripts are abundant 
in all parte of India, and one important result 
of its popularity has been that some of these 
are accompanied by paintings. 

Professor Brown, in undertaking this new 
and handsome edition of the work, provides 
two things which have been lacking in previous 
editions: in the first place a critical edition 
of the text based on & very wide selection of 
manuscripts, and secondly, in the 49 ‘ plates’, 
a reproduction of the illustrations with which 
two of the manuscripta are supplied. He also 
provides a translation designed to be as literal 
as possible, and in addition to the critical 
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notes a short section of explanatory notes 
dealing with the interpretation of the text. 
In the introduction he gives a concise account 
of the principles of the Srividy& in so far as 
they are reflected in this poem, without an 
understanding of which many of the verses 
would not be intelligible. 

The poem is ascribed to the great Sankara- 
o&árys, but this is exceedingly improbable since 
there is no indication in the genuine works 
of that author taat he adhered to the Sikta 
system. Indications of style would suggest 
that ıt was not written earlier than a.p. 1000. 
A mention of Dravida-4i$u in one verse quite 
probably refers to the author of this poem, and, 
if so, we can state that he originated in the 
Tamil country. Professor Brown suggests that 
the Saundaryalahari shows a less developed 
form of Tantrism than that found in the 
Standard treatiges on the subject, but in view 
of the small compass of the work it may be 
doubted whether there is sufficient basis for 
such a conclusion. 


T. BURROW 


ANANTALAL THAKUR (ed.): Ratnakirts- 
nibandhavalt (Buddhist Nyaya works 
of Ratnakīrti). (Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series, Vol. ur) [vi], 36, 
166 pp. Patna: Kashiprasad Jayas- 
wal Research Institute, 1957. Rs. 4. 


This 18 an edition of one of the many manu- 

scripts of which photographs were brought 
from Tibet by R&hula Sankrtydyana. (This is 
the reason for the rather misleading title of 
the series, which has so far been concerned only 
with Sanskrit texts.) It contains the following 
short treatises: l, Sarvajfasiddhs ; 2, 
Iévarasidhanadisana; 3, ApohasiddM ; 4, 
Kganabhangasidahi (anvaydimika) ; 5, Ksaya- 
bhangasiddhi (vyatirekiimtka); 6, Pramānān- 
tarbhavaprakarana; 7, Vyaptinirnaya; 8, 
Sthirasiddhidisage ; 9, Cttridvaitaprakasavada ; 
10, Santanantaradüsana. 
Of these, 3, 4, and 5 were published by Hara- 
prasad Shastri in Sz Buddhist Nyays tracis 
(Bibliotheca Indica), Caloutta, 1911, and the 
remainder are now printed for the first time. 
The volume thus contams much new material 
which will be of importance for the study of the 
development of Indian philosophical con- 
troversies. 

It is regrettable that the quality of the 
printing has so much deteriorated since the 
first volume of the series. In addition to poor 
type and bad inking, there is a list of errata of 
179 entries for 142 pages of text, and this is 
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not exhaustive. Further. 44 of these entries 
concern the omission. or insertion of negatives— 
a matter of some importance in a philosophical 
discussion. The editor ought to have made 
it clear which of the items in the errata are 
hisown editorialemendationsof themanusoript. 
A ourious misreading in the Apohasiddhi 
which has escaped the eyes of both editors is 
prasahya rüpa- (p. 54, L 12, altered in the 
errata to prasahyarüpa-). The following sen- 
tence, beginning paryudAsarüpa-, makes it 
certain that prasajyarüpa- should be read. (Cf. 
also p. 97, L 21, prasajyaurityd, paryudā- 
san tya.) 


J. B. 


Haxws-PeTER ScHMIDT : Vedisch vratá 
und awestisoh urvata. (Alt- und Neu- 
Indische Studien, hrsg. vom Seminar 
für Kultur and Geschichte Indiens an 
der Universitát Hamburg, 9.) 157 pp. 
Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co., 
1958. DM. 25. 

PawpURANG VAMAN Kans: History of 
dharmaéastra (ancient and mediaeval 
religious and cwil law in India). Vol. 
y, Pt. 1 (vratas, uisavas and kila eto.). 
(Government Oriental Series, Class B, 
No. 6.) [v], 718 pp., 3 plates. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, 1958. Ra. 25. 


Dr. Schmidt examines with care and 
thorcughness the sense of the important term 
vratá in Vedio literature, together with Avestan 
cognates. If his conolusion, that the word 
already had the fundamental sense of ‘ vow’ 
in the Rgveda, seems at first sight to be trite, 
his work nevertheless has the merit of being 
a systematic investigation of the situation and 
points the way to the abolition of unsatisfao- 
tory renderings produced ad hoc for individual 
passages. His theory that the term expresses 
in particular a relationship between subject 
and ruler (human or divine)—a sort of feudal 
t vow of fealty ' (Treuegelübde)—is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The first part of the final volume of Mm. 
Kane’s vast work on dharmasdstra is also 
largely concerned with vratas, and is of par- 
ticular value as a thorough compilation of the 
material, particularly in the post- Vedio period. 
It will be most useful as & source-bock for the 
student of Hinduiam. Other subjects treated 
in this part are festivals (uisava), astrology, 
and astronomy in so far as it is connected 
with religious questions. 
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Tm. SroHgRBATSKY: Buddhist logic. 
(Indo-Iranian Reprints, rv.) 2 vols. : 
[i] xi, 560 pp.; [ii], vii 469 pp. 
’s-Grave : Mouton & Co., 1958. 
[Original edition, Bibliotheca Buddhica 
(Leningrad, Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), xxvi, 1932, 1930.] 

Since ite publication, Steherbateky's great 
work on Buddhist logic (vol. 1), together with 
his English translation of Dharmakirti’s 
N'yüya-bindu with Dharmottara’s commentary 
(vol. 1), has been of fundamental importance 
for all students of the history of Indian philo- 
sophy, and not merely of Buddhism ; and for 
Indian philosophy generally, and not merely 
logic, sinoo, in spite of the title, almost as much 
space is devoted to ontological and epistemo- 
logical questions as to purely logical. The fact 
that it has been out of print in recent years 
has been a serious handicap in this fleld of 
study, and its re-issue now in the series of 
Indo-Iranian Reprints is most welcome. 
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Sun Cuanpra Ray: Barly history 
and culture of Kashmir. xxv, 241 pp., 
front. (map), 8 plates. [Calcutta : 
8. C. Ray], 1957. (Obtainable from 
U. N. Dhur and Sons, Ltd., Calcutta. 
Ra. 20, 35s.) 


This work gives a general survey of the history 
of Kashmir down to 1338, when the throne 
was seized by the upstart Sahamera, who 
became the first Muslim sultan of Kashmir 
under the name of Shams ud-din. The book is 
based on a successful doctoral thesis of the 
University of Caloutta, and is a standing 
condemnation of the practice of many Indian 
universities, which allow their research students 
to embark on projects of very wide scope, the 
results of whioh are often little more than 
compilations of existing knowledge. Dr. Ray 
is evidently an able scholar, and had he 
concentrated on a particular period or aspect 
of the history of early Kashmir he might have 
produced a much more valuable monograph. 
As it stands the work under review is little 
more than a convenient and well arranged 
collection of the chief known facts and theories 
about pre-Muslim Kashmir. As such it has 
ite uses, and is not to be disparaged; but the 
student who searches for freah light on certain 
basic problems of Kashmirian history, such 
as the origin and true character of the damaras, 
and the effects of non-Indian contacta on 
Kashmirian culture and hfe, will be rather 
disappointed by this volume. 

Like many other regional histories which 
have appeared in Indis in recent years the 
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work is divided into chapters dealing with 
political history, society, economio conditions, 
administration, religion, literature, arohaeology, 
and everyday life. Again like numerous 
similar productions, it contains many platitudes, 
for example: ‘ The bráhmanas were definitely 
the more [sic] privileged and honoured caste 
in the country’ (p. 84), which is true of 
practically the whole of India, and ‘dancing and 
singing ... were widely appreciated ' (p. 211), 
which is true of nearly every society at all 
periods of human history. Nevertheless the 
individual character of the culture of Kashmir 
is very evident from Dr. Ray's pages, and, if 
not very original, his work forms a well written 
and useful survey of the early history of one 
of the most interesting regions of the Indian 
sub-continent. It contains a lengthy biblio- 
graphy and a detailed index, and is remarkably 
free from the typographical errors which are 
so frequent nowadays in works in English 
pubhshed in India. 
A. L. BASHAM 


Jonas THALIATH : The Synod of Diam- 
per. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
152. xx, 238 pp. Roma: Pont. 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 
1958. L. 3000. 


The Synod of Diamper (Udayamperür) 
which commenced on 20 June 1599 was long 
regarded as having reotified the alleged errors 
due to Nestorian and Hindu beliefs that the 
Portuguese missionaries claimed to have found 
in the tenets of the Syrian church in Malabar. 
The Synod was convened at the instance of 
Archbishop Menezes of Goa, and the participa- 
tion in it of the local Syrian clergy was enforced 
in many cases by him with the connivance of 
local Indian rulers. 

In & scholarly work that reoeives the 
Imprimatur, Father Thaliath has critically 
examined the legality of the Synod, and he 
concludes that the claims of Archbishop 
Menezes to convene the Synod were without 
foundation in churoh law. He shows how 
canons were added to the text of the Synod 
after its conclusion, and that it was this 
revised version that was sent to Pope Clement 
VIII. He questions whether the papal brief 
Divinam Dei of 1601 was in any way an 
approbation of the Synod as such. He con- 
cludes that, while the Synod was of value in 
defining Catholic dootrine at a critical time 
in the history of the church in Malabar, its 
effect was to subjugate under the Padroado the 
8t. Thomas Christians, whose dependence 
thereby was on Portugal rather than Rome. 

Father Thaliath inoludes much textual 
material, both Latin and Portuguese, and the 
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appendix on the original MSS is of great value. 
It is a pity that relevant textual maternal in 
Malayalam has not been included. The 
spelling of Malayalam names is not very 
satisfactory and, where applied at all, dia- 
critical marks occur rather at random. It 
would perhaps have been better to employ 
a Malayalam fount, in the same way that a 
Syriac fount has been employed for Syriac 
words that occur in the text. 

These are, however, small pointe that detract 
but little from the value of a work the general 
conclusions of which will be ed as 
balanced and fair in the light of the material 
presented. 

J. B. MARR 


G. J. SOMAYAJI (ed.) : Telugu documents ; 
being petitions, etc., in Telugu pre- 
served in the Oriental collection at the 
National Archives of India. (Records 
in Oriental Languages, Vol. 4.) Cover- 

' title, [iv], xii, [86] pp. Wealtair: 
Andhra University for the National 
Archives of India, 1957. 


In recent years an increasing number of 
publications of original documenta in the 
regional languages of India has appeared. 
One recalls the publication by the Madras 
Government of MSS in the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore. In many cases, such docu- 
menta are of considerable value to tbe historian. 

This further example is the publication by 
the Andhra University on behalf of the National 
Arohives o7 India of Telugu documents pre- 
served in the Oriental collection. This selection 
is of interest to the student of the social 
history of ea-ly nineteenth-oentury India. 
At the same time, it furnishes material useful 
in any dissussion of the occurrence of loan- 
words in written Telugu. 

Surprisingly, we are informed in the English 
preface that the 32 documents published in 
this small book represent almost all documents 
in Telugu available in the national archives. 

The first 17 clearly form a group, and concern 
disputes in the family of the zamindar of 
Jammulavaya. Some are addressed to the 
then collector at Macilipatnam and others to 
the Govecnor-General, Lord Minto. The 
‘remaining items are miscellaneous documents, 
arranged histarically and dated between 1834 
and 1859. 

There ie prefaced a useful if somewhat bare 
summary in English of the documents. One 
could wish that the language therein was a 
little more felicitous; & case in point is the 
summary of document No. 25. Indication is 
given of the places where the text is illegible 
or fragmentary. A note in either the Telugu 
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or English prefaces as to whether these MSS 
were on palm-leaf or paper would have been 
useful. 

J. R. MARR 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA: The 
sepoy mutiny, 1857: a sootal study 
and analysts. [v], vi, 235 pp., 2 maps. 
Calcutta : The author, 1957. (Agents : 
Bookland Private Ltd., Calcutta. 
Rs. 15.) 

Sasmi BHUSAN CHAUDHURI : Ctvil rebel- 
lion in the Indian mutinies (1857- 
1859). xxiii, 967 pp., map. Calcutta : 
The World Press Private Ltd., 1957. 
Rs. 15, 255. 


Both these authors have studied the Mutiny 
primarily as social historians. They have both 
made an extensive use of published sources 
and a more limited use of unpublished govern- 
ment archives. But they differ alike in their 
presuppositions and in their conclusions. 

Dr. Chaudhuri argues that the Mutiny had 
‘a national colouring’, that there was ‘a 
vague feeling of patriotism’ behind it, that 
‘the leaders of the rebellion looked beyond 
their own immediate oircle, and showed a 
combination of wide vision and patriotic 
solidarity ’, that ‘most of the new govern- 
ments’ established where British authority 
had collapsed ‘ aimed at justice and equality ', 
and that ‘the rapidity with which the revolt 
developed, the preparedress of the villages to 
accept rebel autharity, and the extensive 
plundering of many places suggest a readir.esa 
for revolt, the rebellion of a united people 
against the state’. To substantiate such 
statements would require much detailed 
research, not to speak of a preliminary clari- 
fication of terms, Dr. Chaudhuri’s terminology 
is, however, somswhat exaggerated and 


imprecise at times. For example, he speaks of ~~ 


‘tke parasites of the India Office’ when he 
means the Court of Directors in the East- 
India House. Moreover, he is on occasion less 
then fair to previous writers. For example, 
by omitting the first clause of a sentence 
which he quotes from T. Rice Holmes he 
conveys the impression that Holmes had been 
comparing the behaviour of the talukdars and 

i landholders who joined the 
Mutiny to that of London thieves and roughs 
on the hypothetical oocasion of a mutiny of 
the police. In fact, Holmes had likened them 
to medieval English barons. 

Professor Haraprasad Chattopadhyaya, on 
tbe other hand, argues in r&ther more preoise 
terms and stresses the importanoe of local 
factors in explaining those risings of the civil 
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pcpulation which did occur. He also pays 
special attention to public opinion in Caleutta 
ard emphasizes ite loyalty to the government. 
Finally, he inoludes an analysis in tabular 
form of the regiments that remained wholly 
or partially loyal. 

‘Both books contain much incidental infor- 
mation and a commendable variety of references 
to published sources. They may well prove 
usaful as starting pointe for further research. 
Indeed, the moral to be drawn from each is that 
progress in mutiny studies must now depend 
upon detailed local research. 


K. A. BALLHATORET 


D C. Ganaury (ed.) : Select documents 
of the British period of Indian history 
(in the collection of the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta). [ii], x, 251 pp. 
Calcutta: The Trustees of the Vic- 
toria Memorial, 1958. Rs. 15. 


Dr. Ganguly, the Secretary and Curator of 
tha Victoria Memorial, has selected ‘ the most 
important’ dooumente in his custody and 
has prefaced his selection with an explanatory 
introduction. In spite of the title of the book, 
ths documents are drawn only from the period 
1738-1857. They consist of treaties, minutes, 
and official letters. But they vary greatly in 
hirtorical importance. What they have in 
common seems to bo the fact that they 
be.ong to the Victoria Memorial. They are 
pe-haps more interesting as exemplifying the 
contents of that collection than as illustrating 
ths British period of Indian history. But 
frcm that point of view the reader would have 
welcomed some analysis of the collection itself 
ani some indication of their place in it. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the printing 
ani binding of the book. They are both of an 
unusually high standard. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


GEORGES DE ROERIOH : Le parler de 
T Amdo : étude dialecte archaïque du 
Tibet. (Serie Orientale Roma, xvin.) 
“vj, 159 pp, map. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Driente, 1958. L. 6000. 


The main part of this work consiste of 23 
short Tibetan texts, given in normal classical 
spelling as well aa in a phonetic style repre- 
sorting the pronunciation of Amdo in eastern 
Tiket. Eleven of them are brief extraote from 
the Gesar epic, while the remainder are prayers, 
sorga, little legends, and conversational pieces. 
Thare is also a French translation and a 
vocabulary. I regret only that words have been 
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listed in this vocabulary according to Professor 
Reerich’s phonetic spellings instead of the 
correct classical ones, for those who use this 
book will not be travellers to eastern Tibet, but 
Tibetan scholara here in Europe. Professor 
Roerich has set out a form of phonetic table, 
but the intended sounds can by no means be 
certain without the assistance of a local speaker 
or at least recordings. It is strange too that 
nowhere is the actual source of this material 
given. Has Professor Roerich been working 
with informanta ? Something should perhaps 
have been said of this in the introduction, 
which gives just a short general survey of 
the peoples of eastern Tibet. As itis unhappily 
most unlikely that any reader of this book will 
ever go to eastern Tibet, its chief value (and 
a very considerable one) is the light ıt helps 
to throw on the earlier forms of Tibetan, as 
represented by the classical spellings. In this 
respect the author makes no reference to 
An Eastern Tibetan dictionary (revised) and 
a study of the Eastern Tibetan language with 
special reference to the initial consonants, edited 
by Minoru Gd, Okayama, 1954. 
D. L. SNELLGROVE 


R. O. MxmzzAHL: Die tibetischen 
Handschriften und Drucke des Linden- 
Museums in Stu . In: Tribus. 
Veröffentlichungen des Linden- 
Museums, Nr. 7, 1957, pp. 1-166. 
Stuttgart: Museum für Länder- und 
Völkerkunde, 1957. 


This monograph consista of a list of Tibetan 
manuscripts and block-printe in the Linden 
Museum of Stuttgart, grouped under the 
names of their chief collectors, Leder, Meise- 
zahl, Tafel, Umlauff, and Wanner. In the 
same volume of Tribus, there are also short 
notes with illustrations of recent acquisitions 
of objets d'ari from Africa and Asia, aa well 
as a short artacle (10 pp.) on the Egyptian 
collection in the Museum. I draw attention 
also to the obituary of Albert Tafel and the 
well earned felicitations to Profeasor Johannes 
Nobel on his seventieth birthday. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


Dante, J. Finn: Archaeological finds 
on Lamma Island (BH X WH) near 
Hong Kong. Edsted by T. F. Ryan. ix, 
278 PP 65 plates. Hong Kong : Ricci 

, University of Hong Kong, 1958. 

HE $20, 25s. 
This is a republication of articles which 
appeared in the Heng Keng Naturalist from 

1933 unti the author's death in 1936. Its 
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appearance ia a itting tribute to the work of 
& pioneer who shares with Professor J. F. 
Shellshear the distinction of having taken the 
first steps m putting a whole province of 
Chinese prehistoric culture on the map. The 
sites he investigated and so thoroughly de- 
scribed in print represent the southernmost 
extension of what the Peking Instizute of 
Archaeology now designates ‘ neolithio oulture 
of the south-eastern region ' and treats with the 
Yang-shao and Lung-shan oultures as one 
of the three major divisions of neolithic culture. 

Since 1936 we have learned much more 
about the geog-aphical distribution of the 
stamped and mat-marked pottery which occurs 
80 abundantly on Father Finn’s sites. In 1950 
Jao Tsung-i published material from the 
Han Chiang basin in eastern Kuangtung. 
Surveys made subsequently have shown the 
pottery to extend from the south-castern 
coast westwards to the low lying regions of 
Hunan and Hupa, and northwards across the 
Yangtse in Kiangsu. Chinese archaeologists, 
however, still reserve judgment on the cultural 
status of the traditions which the pottery 
denotes. It is not certain how much its makers 
knew of food production: the siting of their 
habitations in low lying, even marshy, ground 
and on river terraces shows the same concern 
with fishing and shell-gathering as is charac- 
teristic of ‘secondary’ neolithio cultures in 
Europe. 

That Father Finn was not able to view his 
sites in this wider perspective in no way affects 
the permanent value of his minute description 
of the material and his judicious inference as 
to date and signs of contact with the bronze- 
age of the Chou period centred in the north. 
He believed his sites as a whole to extend in 
age from the beginning of the Chou period to 
the Western Han dynasty, and those limits 
are still accepted. 

Of even greater importance perhaps than 
the pottery and stone axes is the publication 
in these papers of the bronze weapons and tools 
found in the Hong Kong area, some of them 
on the investigated sites ; for these, together 
with two finds of bronzes m Yunnan made 
since the war, are our chief evidence for the 
individual traits of shape and ornament 
acquired by bronze types of northern origin 
as they spread to the south and south-west. 

W. WATSON 


DowAnp HoLzwAN: Japanese religion 
and philosophy: a guide to Japanese 
reference ani research materials. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Center for 
Japanese Studies. Bibliographical 
Series, No. 7.) x, 102 pp. Ann Arbor: 
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University of Michigan Press for the 
Center for Japanese Studies, 1959. $4. 
JOSEPH K. Yamaarwa: Japanese litera- 
ture of the Showa period: a guide to 
Japanese reference and research mater- 
tals. (University of Michigan. Center 
for Japanese Studies. Bibliographical 
Series, No. 8.) xii, 212 pp. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press for the 
Center for Japanese Studies, 1959. $5. 


The previous six volumes of this series of 
guides have dealt with Japanese work in: 
political science, Japanese disleots, Far 
Eastern archaeology and ethnology, Japanese 
history (reviewed in BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1955, 
405), Japanese economics, and Japanese 
geography (both reviewed in BSOAS, xix, 1, 
1957, 209—10). 

Nae. 7, Japanese religion and philosophy, 
covers books only, periodicals having been 
omitted because they were found to be adə- 
quately covered in the volume (by Professor 
J. W. Hall) dealing with Japanese history. 
Works are listed in seven main divisions: 
General; ShintS; Buddhism ; Confucianism ; 
Bushidó, Kokugaku, and Yógaku; Christianity ; 
and Meiji and after. The last might seem 
somewhat incongruous with the rest, but its 
major sub-divisions—General; Philosophy ; 
Sect Shintd and the New Religions; and 
Nationalistio Thought—show that any diver- 
gence from the general type of olassifioation is 
more apparent than real In fact the whole 
olass-fication is worxmenlike and easy to 
grasp. Indexes, of euthors and editors and 
of subjecte, increase the etse with which entries 
may be traced. Besides formal bibliographical 
details, all but a very few of the works listed 
are briefly described, and the descriptions are 
often usefully critical. There are also short 
notes to each of the mair divisions and major 
sub-divisions; these are sometimes merely 
descriptive of the type of work included, but 
are sometimes ‘ potted histories * of the subject 
or of a partioular school, and in a few cases 
references are given to other, fuller i 
or French bibliographies for a limited field. 

No. 8, dealing with Japanese literature 
during the reign of the resent Emperor, i.e. 
from 1926 to (effeotive y) 1958, is in four 
parte : ‘ An outline history of twentieth century 
Japanese literature’, besic reference works, 
bibliography of individual works, and antholo- 
gies. Literature is interpreted to covar fiction, 
drama, and verse, including orıticıam as well 
as creative work. The most interesting and 
in some ways most useful of these parts is 
that covering the basio reference works. Here, 
besides the particulars of bibliographies, 
encyclopedias, histories, critical studies, eto., 
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which one would expect to find, there are also 
descriptions and histories of virtually every 
periodical (143 titles) in which any ‘ Shdwa 
literature ’ has appeared. The outline history, 
starting from a quarter of a century before the 
‘Showa period ', plods painstakingly through 
the many oiroles and schools which, for longer 
or shorter periods, most Japanese writers have 
identified themselves with, or been placed in 
by friends or enemies. Some of this grouping 
and labelling ia not very informative, though 
it must be admitted that no other method 
suggests itself of saying anything at all about 
&o large a number of writers, both of and about 
literature. The bibliography of individual 
works inoludes a selection of the works of what 
must be a very considerable proportion of all 
the writers in the fields covered who achieved 
print; 1,160 names, almost all of authors, are 
included, and some further names of authors 
ocour in the anthologies part. In all some 
3,500 works are listed. Translations, inci- 
dentally, appear under the name of their 
translator, and, rather strangely, the authors 
of translated works are not indexed (unless 
mentioned in the outline history or in the notes 
to the bamo reference works). According to 
the foreword by the editor of the series: 
‘Each item listed is believed to be of some 
value or interest to the scholarly user.... 
Wherever possible, notes as to why an item 
seems to be of value have been given’. As 
author of the present volume, he seems, 
perhaps unavoidably, scarcely to have con- 
formed to this specification: ‘The policy’, 
he says, ‘ has been to err on the side of inclusive- 
ness, and to escape if possible the charge of 
over-selectiveness '. Perhaps one should regard 
the bibliography of individual works and the 
list of anthologies—neither of which is anno- 
tated apart from a translation of the titles— 
rather as appendixes to the part dealing with 
the basic reference works, which, as already 
stated, is in some ways the volume’s most 
useful feature. The appendixes proper consist 
of a list of publishers and an index of authors 
(including translators) and editors. A few 
misprints have been noted, of which the 
following might mislead: .م‎ 2, 1. 1,‘ parish’, 
for ' pariah’; p. 5, 1. 45, ' pace’, for ‘ place’ ; 
p. 10, 1. 3, ‘ Fukunds’, for ‘ Fukuda’; p. 10, 
1. 14 (and index), ‘ Stendahl ’, for ‘ Stendhal’ ; 
p. 10, 1. 15, ‘Za’, for ‘Ze’; and, with some 
doubt, p. 20, 1. 41, 'abjurations', for (?) 
‘ adjurations °’. 
F. J. DANIELS 


Eare Ernst (ed): Three Japanese 
plays from the tradttional theatre. 
xv, 200 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 25s. 
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Professor Ernst has followed up his Kabuki 
theatre with this volume which includes trans- 
lations of the nō play Momi7igari ‘The maple 
viewing ’ by Meredith Weatherby, of the doll 
theatre play Sugawara denju tenarai kagamt 
‘The house of Sugawara’ by Albert Miyasato 
and Shigeru Yamaguchi, and of the kabuki play 
Aoto züshi hana no nishikie ‘Benten the 
thief’ by Yukuo Uyehara. Of these only the 
first is a complete translation, but in faot very 
little has been omitted from the other two. 
Each is preceded by an explanation of the 
theatre it represents, and & note on the play 
itself. Thereis also a guide to suggested reading. 
The purpose of the book, it seems, is to provide 
versions of the plays which can be acted, and 
information useful for those involved in 
producing them. It fulfils this purpose 
admirably, adds three items to the growing 
list of translations from the Japanese, and is 
well worth readmg by students of Japanese 
drama and literature. 

O. J. D. 


G. W. SARGENT: hara Satkaku : 
The Japanese family storehouse, or 
The millionaires’ gospel modernised ; 
Nippon estat-gura, or Daifuku shin 
chja kyö (1688). (University of 
Cambridge Oriental Publications, No. 
3.) 1, 281 pp., 5 maps. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1959. 

This is a comprehensive study of Saiknku's 
Nippon eitai-gura, a collection of 30 stories 
with the common theme of the amassing, or 
losing, of fortunes by merchants, published 1n 
1688. An introduction is followed by & trans- 
lation of the stories, a commentary on the 
translation, various appendixes, including an 
explanation of the comage system of the time, 
an index, and some extremely useful maps 
showing place-names mentioned in the text. 

The Kitai-gura is of considerable interest in 
Japanese literary history as a representative 
of the fiction of the first part of the Tokugawa 
period when the merchant classes were 
increasing in importance, and also as demon- 
strating Baikaku's characteristic style. Dr. 
Sargent has much of value to say about this 
style, and the influence upon it of Saikaku’s 
training as a haikai poet. The stories also 
reflect one aspect of the social history of 
Japan, since they give many clues to the atti- 
tudes of the contemporary merchant class. 
Dr. Sargent develops this side, too, and adds 
translations of the CÀója kyo * The millionaires’ 
gospel’ and Shimai Söshıteu no yuikun 
jishichi-ka-jd ‘Tho seventeen injunctions of 
Shimai Sóshiteu ', two works earlier than the 
Enrtai-gura which strongly influenced it. 
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Japanese commentators have wntten much 
in elucidation of this work, and the commen- 
tary here owes a lob to them, as Dr. Sargent 
acknowledges. He has, however, added con- 
siderable explanations of his own to make things 
easier for the non-Japanese reader. His trans- 
lation has as its object ° to bring out the meaning 
clearly’ and avoid stylistic experiments, and 
not only has this object been achieved but 
also the English version has a slightly caustic 
quality which fts in well with the subject 
matter. 

We should therefore be very grateful for 
the appearance of this book on at least two 
counts. First, the information it contains 
will make it indispensable not only for the 
study of the Eifai-gura but also for the literary 
&nd social history of the period—information 
made readily &vailable by the full index. 
Secondly it will introduoe to those unable to 
read the original the colourful life of the 
merobants in the late seventeenth century. 


O. J. D. 


LENNOX A. Minis: Malaya : a political 

and economic appraisal. xi, 234 pp. 
Minneapolis : University of Minnesota 
Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, [1958]. 30s. 


Professor Mills has already produced two 
valuable studies of British activities in Malaya, 
British Malaya, 1824-1867 (Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatio Sooiety, 1925), and 
British rule in eastern Asia (Oxford University 
Press, 1942). The present work deals with 
economic and political developments in Malaya 
from 1945 to the proclamation of the indepen- 
dent Federation of Malaya on 31 August 1967. 
On the political side it presents a careful, 
objeotive, and remarkably comprehensive 
summary of events, with much shrewd 
appraisal. 

Post-war developments are seen against the 
background of pre-war conditions; the salient 
features of the Communist rebellion are 
brought out with admirable olarity; the 
communal problem, which at one time made 
self-government appear an almost unattain- 
able objective, is faithfully analysed; and 
the fashioning of the constitution through 
which merdekc was achieved قد‎ sucoinctly 
described. 

On the economic side the book surveys in 
masterly fashion the problems which face the 
new state: a strong popular demand for ه‎ 
higher standard of living and for Western social 
services as against inadequate local resources 
to finance such things, the unwillingness of 
new capital to invest in newly self-governing 
Asian states, the threat of synthetic rubber 
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to one of Malaya’s vital industries, and Com- 
munism waiting to take advantage of internal 
discontent. In examining them the author 
displays a healthy scepticism, and his warning 
that in carrying out ita five-year development 
plan the Malayan Government might, ‘ with 
the best of intentions’, damage the laying 
capacity of the goose that providee most of 
ita golden eggs is by no means inappropriate, 
There are equally sound chapters on Singa- 
pore and strategio questions. Altogether the 
book is & model of concise exposition and 
good sense. 
D, G. E. HALL 


J. M. Guro: Indigenous political 
systems of western Malaya. (London 
School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 17.) vii, 151 
pp. London: University of London, 
The Athlone Press, 1958. 25s. 

This study of the indigenous political institu- 
tions in the three states of Perak, Selangor, 
and Negri Sembilan can be described as an 
easay ın retrospective anthropology. The 
author presents an analytic account of the 
authority system as ıt existed in the western 
Malay States previous to the establishment 
of British contro] in 1874. His source material 
is inevitably mainly of a historical nature, but 
the personal experience of Malaya which he 
gained in the capacity of administrator, enables 
him to use in its interpretation an anthropo- 
logical approach anc to see Malay society in 
ite totality. The resulting picture is remark- 
ably vivid and well rounded and the reader 
has by no means the feeling that fragmentary 
data have been laboriously pieced together. 
Most of the questions an anthropologist would 
ask are adequately answered, and the mteresting 
problem of the interrelations between a 
heterogeneous peasantry and a ruling olnss 
conscious of a cultural unity stretching across 
state boundaries is treated with clarity and 
imagination. The author considers that the 
heterogeneous villages of the Malay states 
were held together nov only by loyalty to 
their district chiefs and the fear of the penalties 
they could inflict, but also by the consciousness 
of the magical powers wielded by the sultan 
as & consequence of his roval office. The welfare 
of the state and its people were believed to 
depend on these supernatural powers, and the 
sultanate was the symbol of state unity. 
Though the sultan had personally little real 
power of governmert, Le was the apex of the 
ruling class, and his gccd or bad genius was 
held to affect in a mystical way the fate of the 
whole community. 

O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORE 


BHORT NOTICES 


F. W. Taytor: A practioal Hausa 
grammar. Second edition. xix, 157 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1959. 25s. 


Apart from some notes on the Sokoto dialect, 
little has been added to the 1923 edition, and 
the suthor ignores both the recent spate of 
good Irterature and the 20-year-old stan- 
dardized orthography. The book contains 
some good things, but much that is erroneous 
or misleading, especially the over-elaborate 
treatment of tone and the treatment of noun 
plurals (some of the forms cited are unattested 
in any dialect, and the theory of ‘ plurals of 
paucity ’ and ‘ of abundance’ is unsupported 
by empirical evidence). The copious exercises, 
though containing some good sentences, are 
mostly as ‘dated’ and idiosyncratic in style 
and content as the rest of the book. 

z. W. P. 


KENNETH MxLLANBY: The birth of 
Nigeria’s university. 263 pp., front., 
8 plates. London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 1958. 25s. 


Dr. Mellanby, the first Principal of University 
College, Ibadan, reached Ibadan in July 1947 
with no more than the title of Principal- 
Demgnate, a small nucleus of staff and studenta 
engaged on courses of sub-University stan- 
dard 120 miles away at the four-year-old 
Higher College, Yaba, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Elliott and other Commissions. 
The College opened in temporary quarters only 
aix months later; and when Dr. Mellanby 
left 1n 1953, spacious modern buildings housed 
over 900 studente reading a wide variety of 
subjects, a number of studente had already 
obtained degrees, and plans were in hand for 
a palatial and up-to-date teaching hospital, 
opened last year by H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal. 

Dr. Mellanby here describes the problems, 
difficulties, and tensions of the early years 
(accentuated by red tape and the easy tempo 
of ‘ The Coast’) and the many aspecta of this 
amazingly quick growth—the acquisition of 
the site, design and erection of buildings ; 
recruitment of staff, college government, and 
academic development; the provision of 
hostels, library, bookshop, etc. ; the mevitable 
financial worries associated with fund-raising 
and with estimates that proved ridiculously 
below &otuslcoste ; and relations with students. 
Even, surprisingly, relations with politics and 
the press; for the agitation for self-govern- 
ment was at its height, and the College was 
caught up in the political oross-ourrenta of 
the time. 

Such an authoritative account of Ibadan's 
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beginnings is of topical value when similar 
institutions are developing in other parte of 
the Commonwealth; and partioular interest 
attaches to the account of the workings and 
effect of the Special Relationship with the 
University of London, and the concern for 
sound academic standards. 

The head of such a pioneer institution was 
naturally the target of criticism from those, 
both inside and out, who did not see eye to eye 
with him. This book is in part an apologia, in 
which the policies and decisions that aroused 
criticism are explained and defended, though 
some mistakes and errors of judgment are 
frankly admitted, But it is much more; it 18 
the unashamed but modest record of a remark- 
able achievement, from which the occasional 
unfortunate or amusing episode is not excluded, 
and in which others are given credit for their 
own contributions. 

D. W. A. 


J. H. Hirpzns and J. C. D. LawnRANCE : 
An Enghsh-Aieso and Ateso-English 
vocabulary. (Eagle Langüage Study 
Beries.) xv, 58 pp. Kampala, etc. : 
The Eagle Press, Kast African Litera- 
ture Bureau, 1958. 


This little book is intended to help both the 
English and the Teso reader. Honoe in the 
Ateso-English section, the past tense of 
all English strong verbs is given in brackets, 
also irregular plurals of nouns. Similarly in the 
English-Ateso section, the reader is given in 
brackets the plural forms of each Teso noun, 
also an indication as to whether any given 
verb belongs to the ki- or ko- Class, also 
whether its conjugational affixes take -a- or 
-o-. This latter is a phonetic clue; the letters 
6 i, o, t have each two values—‘ open’ and 

‘close’; open-vowel stems take affixes in 
,سه‎ close-vowel stems affixes in -o- ; hence the 
correct values of e, 1, o, in verb atomi can be 
ascertained. It is a pity that the authors did 
not give similar clues for the pronunciation of 
these letters in nouns. They could have 
followed the methods of recent grammars, eto., 
in the Acoli and Maasai fields (and their own 
tentative efforts in their Introduction to the 
Ateso language) by varying the type faces to 
show this difference. They have further not 
attempted (except in one or two mstances) to 
record the ‘ shadow vowel '—a barely whispered. 
vowel which follows the final consonant of 
many words when spoken in isolation (as in 
Galla) but which is pronounced and has to be 
written when the word in question is followed 
by another word beginning in & oonsonant. 

Tone is not indicated. It plays an important 
part in this language, but perhaps more in 
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grammar (where tonal doublets abound) than 
in vocabulary (wkere they are very rare). 

One of the problems the authors have had 
to face 18 the specialized use of words by the 
two main Missions. Hence certain words are 
followed by ‘(R.0.)’ or ‘ (Prot.)’ as the case 
may be—-& useful help to the reader. 

Although this book contains only between 
2,500 and 3,000 items in each section, the items 
chosen are of everyday use and applicable 
to local conditions; the authors have not 
scorned to include words of English, Swahili, 
or Luganda origin which have no Teso equiva- 
lent or which, in the course of time, have 
ousted the original Teso forms. 


A. N. TUCKER 


W. H. WurrgLEY: A short description 
of ttem categories in Iraqw (with 
material on Gorowa, Alagwa and 
Burunge). (East African Linguistic 
Studies, No. 3.) [iv], 75 pp. Kampala : 


SHORT NOTICE3 


East African Instizute of Social 
Research, 1958. 153. (Distributed 
outside E. Africa by Kegan Paul.) 


Traqw is one of the moss complicated lan- 
guages of East Africa, both phonetically and 
grammatically. Along wizh its related lan- 
guages Gorowa, Alazwa, and Burunge it 
occupies a small enclave m Mbulu District of 
Northern Province, Tangeryika, The present 
work is an elaboration of Dr. Whiteley’s 
previous work, An introduction to the study of 
Jraqu, and 18 to be commended for its accuracy 
and thoroughness. 

Though actual vocabulery correspondence 
is very slight, grammatically Iraqw shows traces 
of some of the Hamito-Semitio features of the 
Cushitic languages. What is even more in- 
teresting, however, is that it shares with some 
of the Cushitic languages cther characteristics 
(such as the three Gender system and the 
‘Selectors’ in verb conjugation) which are 
definitely not Semitic and may well point to 
an African substratum. 

A. N. TUOKER 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR G. DUMEZIL 
The following letter has been received from Professor G. Dumézil : 


To the Editor of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 


Sir, 

In section XXIT/1 of your review, p. 156, n.3, Mr. I. Gershevitch translates 
part of a sentence in my article of the Revue de l Histoire des Religions, CLII, 
1957, p. 24, in which, according to him, the opponents of ' dumézilianism ° 
would be called ‘ mongrels from every yard and of every colour, yapping at 
our ankles.’ Mongrels is a wrong translation. The French word in my text 
is roquets, which implies no suggestion as to the paternal or maternal filiation 
of the special group of critics to whom it is applied. In its figurative sense 
according to the Hatzfeld and Darmesteter dictionary the word roquet simply 
means ‘ un individu dont les attaques sont à dédaigner'. If your readers are 
kind enough to replace roquets in its context, they will clearly see that this 
is what I mean, and no mongrels. May I add that this use of the word is 
perfectly acceptable in French: a number of dictionaries quote a similar 
expression in Grimm's Correspondance Littéraire, ‘les roquets de la littérature.’ 


T am, Sir, 
yours very sincerely 
Georges DUMÉZIL 


[The passage from which Dr. Gershevitch quoted was as follows (Revue de 
l Histoire des Religions, OLIN, 1, 1957, 24) : 

Plusieurs fois je me suis excusé auprés des lecteurs des tátonnements, 
erreurs d'appréciation et corrections que comporte inévitablement l'immense 
exploration où j'ai été d'abord seul et où, même maintenant, nous ne sommes 
pas nombreux, — abstraction faite des roquets de tous enclos et de tous poils 
qui nous jappent aux chevilles.] 
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